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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


EGBERT  BROWNING. 

FIRST  PAPER. 


IT  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  publication  of  the  first  poem  that 
hore  Mr.  Browning's  name  on  its  title-page,  and,  witli  the  one 
exception  of  the  Laiireatc,  no  reputation  has  during  that  period 
advanced  so  steadily.  K  his  popularity  does  not  as  yet  approacli 
that  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  if  the  readers  of  "  Paracelsns  "  or  the  "  Dramatis 
Personaj "  ai-e  to  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  those  of  the  "  Idyls  of 
the  King  "  and  "  Enoch  Anieu "  by  tens  of  thousands,  there  are  yet 
nut  wanting  judges  who,  recognising  the  characteristic  excellences  of 
each,  see  in  Mr.  IJi-owning,  with  all  the  drawbacks  of  obscurity, 
abruptness,  and  an  iniiiffei-ence  to  beauty  of  form  or  subject  amount- 
ing aliuost  to  scorn,  some  elements  of  a  higher  poetic  greatness  tlum 
they  find  even  in  the  high  thoughts  and  perfect  melody  of  his  great 
rival  If  we  may  venture  to  forecast  the  history  of  English  poetry 
during  the  coming  quarter  of  a  century,  we  are  tempted  to  predict 
that,  if  the  followers  of  the  one  are  likely  to  be  the  more  numerous, 
those  of  the  other  will  take  a  higher  place  and  exercise  a  more  lasting 
tnflaence.  If  echoes  of  Tennysonian  melodies  float  through  the 
groves  of  Parnassus  and  are  caught  up  by  the  young  aspirants  who 
TOU  IT.  B 
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■53  by  which  Homer  and  Virgil  contributed 

yet  no  doubt  that  he  was  far  other  than  he 

Jltiy  not  written,  and  that  much  of  what  he 

iblo  to  them ;  and  in  like  manner,  it  may  be, 

Blh  flfljitur^'  win  be  able  to  point  out  the  influ- 

ysoii,  iirul  Keble  on  some  bard  who  may  at 

bii},'  clothes,  or  reading  for  honours  by  the 

it  tJie  farthest,  Avaiting  \rith  tremidous  ex- 

>r  11  publisher. 

'  io  to  do,  on  an  estimate  of  the  writinsrs  of 
ilia  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it  must  be 
H  ,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  attained  under 
vourablo.  His  first  poem,  "Paracelsus," 
<ji!et;(l  promise  of  the  highest  excellence, 
^uisid  by  many  critics,  but  "Strafford," 
in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Macready's  efforts  to 
11  the  stage,  was  unquestionably  a  failure 
<  said  to  have  succeeded  as  a  book;  and 
in  1840,  "SordeUo,"  was  then,  and  con- 
itri*acy  of  its  plot  and  the  obscurity  of  its 
111  of  nil  his  poems,  perhaps  of  all  poems 
■f  true  poetic  power.  In  vain,  once  and  again, 
•\us  delusive  promise  of  the  opening  line, 

•  will  may  hew  Soidello's  story  told," 

- ;. ;  in  vain  he  tries  to  use  the  page-headings, 

I  Mill  im  airalysis  of  the  history,  as  clues  to  guide 

■ith ;  in  vaiu  he  gets  glimpses  here  and  there  of 

t  Mi's  band,  or  even  into  that  wliich  forms  the 

inner  life  of  a  character  oscillating  between 

1  aud  a  soldier,  writing  poems  or  acting  them. 

I  inassed  and  confused,  uncertain  as  to  the 

nil  nm\  Mantua,  of  Ecelin  and  Azzo  and 

>j  03  to  the  human  life  which  is  portrayed  as 

t  ]  .;£■  and  among  these  surroundings.    It  pre- 

ilem  to  an  inquiring  intellect,  What  would 

liimtion  paper  in  "Sordello,"  set  before  compe- 

Inilian  Ci^vil  Service,  of  average  intellect  and 

itL-rud  their  choice  of  that  or  the  "Mahabha- 

tiotice  this  characteristic  as  giving  an  adequate 

o'  If,  but  as  helping  us  to  estimate  its  effect  on 

..  .iion.    This,  we  think  it  will  be  allowed,  was 

iame  as  a  mhrns,  not  a  plus  quantity,  on  his  side 

BAdeiB  and  critics.    They  look,  for  the  most  part. 
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to  a  writer's  second  and  third  works  aa  decisive  of  liis  future  career, 
indicating  whether  the  first,  if  that  were  successful,  was  the  beginning 
or  the  end,  the  promise  of  the  work  of  a  strong  man  or  the  exhausting 
effort  of  a  precocious  and  fevered  intellect ;  whether  the  author  has 
had  the  wisdom  to  profit  by  experience,  correcting  his  faults  and 
developing  his  excellences,  or  takes  to  an  evil  mannerism  in  which 
the  weeds  of  affectation  and  unreality  choke  the  good  seed  of  genius. 
What  is  most  promising  in  the  opening  career  of  Mr.  Eobert 
Buchanan  is  that  each  volume  that  he  has  published  since  the  first 
has  been  really  an  advance  on  its  predecessor,  and  has  been  recog- 
nised as  such.  It  will  take  Mr.  Swinburne,  on  the  other  hand,  a  long 
quarantine,  even  after  the  brilliant  and  deserved  success  of  his 
•"iitalanta  in  Calydon,"  before  he  regains  the  position  which  he  has 
forfeited  by  the  pruriency  of  "  Chastelard,"  and  the  mingled  miso- 
theism  and  Messalinism  of  the  volume  which  his  first  publishers 
wisely  withdrew  from  a  circulation  on  which  they  ought  never 
to  have  ventured.  "  Sordello,"  it  need  hardly  be  said,  showed  neither 
feebleness  nor  pruriency,  but  the  defiance  offered  in  it,  not  only  to  the 
conventional  standard  of  form  and  structure  and  beauty,  but  to  the 
craving  of  the  reader  for  something  more  than  a  Chinese  puzzle, 
enignm  within  enigma,  was  likely  to  be  quite  as  perilous  to  the 
reputation  of  the  writer. 

The  next  stage  in  Mr.  Browning's  progress,  though  it  included 
many  of  his  noblest  works,  had  even  less  in  its  favour,  as  regards  the 
usual  outward  conditions  of  success.  Few  poems  of  equal  worth, 
probably,  have  ever  presented  themselves,  for  the  first  time,  with  so 
little  regard  to  outward  comeliness  as  those  published  between 
1842  and  1846  imder  the  quaint  title  of  "Bells  and  Pomegranates." 
Shilling  numbers,  appearing  at  irregular  inter\'als,  in  yellow  paper 
covers,  with  the  small  type  and  double  columns  which  we  just 
tolerate  in  collected  editions  of  the  works  of  great  poets,  but  which 
we^never^leam  to  love ; — it  was  in  spite  of  these  that  Mr.  Browning's 
reputation  had  to  struggle  forwaixi  till  it  became  fame.  When  we 
think  of  the  care  aud  cost  lavished  by  Messrs.  Moxon,  and  Strahan, 
and  Macmillan,  on  the  volumes  of  poetry  which  have  issued  from 
their  presses  during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  hard  to  suppress  a  wish 
that  a  like  attractiveness  had  been  given  to  the  works  of  a  far  greater 
poet  than,  any  they  have  lately  introduced  to  us,  still  harder  not 
to  admire  the  genius  and  strength  which  could  afford  to  do  with- 
out it. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  years  covered  by  the  publication  of 
"  BeUs'and^Pomegranates  "  were  years,  every  way,  of  growth.  They 
included_many  of  the  poems  which  his  admirers  most  love,  the  whole 
series  of  the  dramas  and  dramatic  lyrics,  which  have  since  been 
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republished*  and  though  as  yet  the  circulation  waa  not  large,  the 
writer's  name  became  more  and  more  knowu,  and  a  welcome  was 
secured  for  nnythiujj  that  might  follow.  In  1849,  "  I'aracelsus  "  and 
roost,  if  not  all,  of  the  poems  wliich  had  appeared  in  "  Bells  and 
Pomegninatea "  were  republished,  without  that  somewhat  affected 
title,  and  they  were  followed,  in  1850,  by  what  are  in  some  respects 
the  most  clmractoristic  and  the  highest  in  their  aim  of  all,  "  Christmas 
Eve"  and  "Easter  Day."  After  an  intei-val  of  five  years,  in  1855, 
with  every  mark  of  full  maturity  and  power,  iip])eared  two  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  "  Men  and  Women,"  including,  among  other 
memorable  poems,  the  "  Epistle  of  Karshish,"  "  Bishop  Blougiam's 
Apology,"  and  tlie  wonderfid  completion  of  "Saul."  Then  came 
another  collected  republication  of  these,  and  all  previously  printed,  in 
1863,  followed  by  the  "  Dramatis  Persome"  in  1864.  The  sti-ength  of 
one  who  is  not  impatient  for  popularity  and  can  afford  to  wait,  while 
others  of  fur  inferior  power  catch  the  clamorous  applause  of  the  day, 
had  at  last  done  its  work.  Tlie  more  authoritative  lleviews,  which  are 
supposed  to  constitute  the  liighest  critical  tribunalf  in  our  courts 
of  liteniture,  at  last,  with  various  degrees  of  hcjirtiness  and  discern- 
ment, recognised  the  fame  which  had  been  won  without  them ;  and 
tbfiugh  Ix)ngfellow  and  Tupjwr  are  still,  perha}>s,  the  favourite  poets  of 
middle-cla.ss  readers,  tiiere  is  hardly  a  si.\l.h-form  boy  or  uudergruduate 
of  any  culture  who  would  not  bracket  together  the  names  of  Tenuyson 
aad  Browning  as  the  great  poets  of  our  time,  and  discuss  with  his 
fellows,  in  study  talks  or  at  debatiug  clubs,  which  of  tlie  two  stands 
on  the  highest  level  of  e.tcellence. 
^         Mr.  Browning  has  himself  iwrtniyed  with  his  usuid  vividness,  in 

\ 

■  It  mi 

■  •'  Crii 

^^         r 
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It  may  inttnat  tJiosc  who  only  know  the  pocnu  in  ibcir  later  fjruu  to  loam  in  what 
'  tbof  ■ppt'Ored  ia  tkia  scrici : — 


I.  I'ippA  paoes. 
IL  King  Victor  and  King  Charles. 
III.   Dramatic  Lrrica. 
lY.  The  Hcvolt  of  the  Dnuea. 


V.  The  Blot  un  tho  'Scutcheon. 
VI.  C'ulomhc's  Birthday. 
VII.  Rouiancea  and  Lyrii's. 
VIII.  Luria  and  the  Soul's  Tragedy. 

It  may  bo  noted  further  (1)  that  Bomo  of  tho  shorter  poenu  thus  published,  "  Rudel "  and 
Crialina,"  WeT«  then  grouped  under  the  head  of  "  Qucen-Wor»hip,"  and  are  now  printer! 
Gu*  apart ;  (2)  that  one  of  tho  most  atortliug  of  all  }ttr.  Browning's  writings,  "  Porphyria," 
whith  \i  now  left  til  explain  itiulf,  then  appeared  in  Part  III.  as  ouo  of  a  scries  of  poems 
II  '  of  "  Mailhouso  Cells,"  and  S'l  Imd  its  talo  half-told  in  advance ;  (3)  that  Port 

V  i  I  I  the  ningtiiliccnt  fragment  of  "  Saul,"  which,  with  a  rare  felicity,  the  author 

oftcrwarda  completed,  so  that  it  became,  aa  wc  venture  to  think,  the  noblest  utterance  of 
ki*  geniiio. 

t  By  far  the  ablest  of  these  notices,  in  many  rcspecta  a  satisfying  critical  estimain  of 
Mr.  Bixiwning's  characteristics  as  a  poet,  is  to  be  found  in  the  A'atumel  Ruinc,  vol.  xlvii. 
TIui  Hdtnbitrgh  RirUte,  in  1801,  has  '-a  sincere  rcapcct  for  Mr.  Browning's  literary 
indibtry,"  but  finds  it  "  o  subject  of  amazement  that  poems  of  so  obscure  and  uninviting 
a  •banii1«r  tliould  find  numerous  readera ; "  and  thinking  "  his  works  deficient  in  thi< 
•jualitiii  we  should  desire  to  Hud  ^in)  them,"  does  not  believe  they  "  will  survive,  except  as 
a  coriositj  and  a  pu2xlc." 
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what,  80  far  as  we  know,  is  the  one  prose  publication  that  bears  his 
name,  the  desire  which  we  feel  to  be  able  to  connect  a  public  career 
like  that  which  has  just  been  traced  with  the  facts  of  the  writer's 
life.  Speaking  of  one  whose  genius,  like  his  own,  is  essentially 
creative,  he  says; — 

"  We  ask,  did  a  bouI's  delight  in  its  own  extended  sphere  of  raion  set  it, 
for  the  gratification  of  an  insuppressiblo  power,  on  labour,  as  other  men  are 
set  on  rest  ?  Or  did  a  sense  of  duty  or  of  love  lead  it  to  communicate  its 
own  sensations  to  mankind  ?  Did  an  irresistible  sympathy  with  men  compel 
it  to  bring  down  and  suit  its  own  provision  of  knowledge  or  of  beauty  to 
their  narrow  scope  ?  Did  the  personality  of  such  an  one  stand  like  an  open 
watch-tower  in  the  midst  of  the  territory  it  is  erected  to  gaze  on,  and  were 
the  storms  and  cabns,  the  stars  and  meteors  its  watchman  was  wont  to  report 
of,  the  habitual  variegations  of  bis  every-day  life,  as  they  glanced  across  its 
open  roof,  or  lay  reflected  on  its  four-square  parapet  ?"  • 

For  us,  however,  strong  as  may  be  the  wish  to  know — stronger  in 
I)roportion  to  the  rare  fortune  which  brought  together  in  this  case,  as 
husband  and  M'ife,  two  minds  so  singularly  gifted, — reverence  for  the 
sanctity  of  home-life,  and  for  the  sorrow  of  one  who  is  still  living  in  the 
midst  of  us,  is  stronger  still ;  and,  much  as  we  may  speculate  in  o\ir 
thoughts  on  the  influence  which  the  poet  and  poetess,  Eobert  Brown- 
ing and  Elizabeth  Barrett,  exercised  on  each  other's  minds,  we  must 
pass,  after  one  tribute  of  mournful  admiration  to  the  memory  of  the 
one,  to  deal  with  tl^e  other,  with  no  other  knowledge  and  on  no  other 
date  than  such  as  are  p^iblici  juris  in  his  writings. 

We  are  disposed  to  commence  this  inquiry  with  the  solitary  prose 
essay  ^from  which  we  have  already  quoted  rather  than  from  any 
of  Mr.^ Browning's  poems.  It  is  characteristic  of  liis  genius  (if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  use  one  of  the  cant  words  of  the  day)  that  he  is 
the  least  subfective,  in  other  words,  the  least  egoistic  of  poets.  He 
impersonates  a  thousand  characters.  He  seldom  speaks  to  us  in  his 
own.  His  verse  does  not  tell  us  (except  as  the  residt  of  a  wide 
induction)  what  he  aims  at,  what  are  his  thoughts  as  to  the  calling  of 
a  poet,  and  the  conditions  of  the  highest  excellence  attainable  by  him. 
The  paper  of  which  we  speak  in  part  fills  up  the  blank.  Writing 
of  Shelley,  the  English  poet  of  whom  he  speaks  with  most 
reverence, — 

"  AH,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 
And  did  he  stop  and  epeok  to  you  f  " — 

he  is  led  to  treat  of  poetry  in  general,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  a 
great  poet  stands  to  his  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and  followers. 

•  "  Introductory  Essay  to  Shelley's  Letters,"  published  by  Moion  in  1852.  The  letters 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be  forgeries — hardly,  we  think,  clcTer  ones ;  but  the  value  of  the 
Essay  remains  unaffected  by  the  discovery. 
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From  'this  preface,  accordingly,  we  loam  what  Mr.  Browning  has 
iloliberately  recuguised  as  the  princijilcs  of  his  art,  just  as  we  learn 
from  Wordsworth's  "  Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads  "  what  determined 
him  in  hi«  choice  of  siihjects  and  mode  of  treatment,  or  find  in  Mr. 
Keble's  "  Prelections  "  ou  the  "  Vis  medica  "  the  "  healing  and  sooth- 
ing influence "  of  trae  i)oetry,  or  his  article  ou  Sacred  Poetry  in  the 
^inrtrrhj  Reinc\c,  No.  IxiiL,*  what  he  deliberately  aimed  at  in  his 
Bndemess  and  beauty.  In  each  case  a  comparison  of  the  piinciplea 
with  the  results  attained  will  show  some  successes  and  some  failures. 
Poiwibly  the  failures  will  be  found  to  be  fewest,  the  successes  most 
comjilete,  when  the  writer  was  thinking  least  about  his  principles, 
and  when  therefore  they  were  fashioning  his  thoughts  and  language 
most  entirely. 

Thua,^  tojtake  one  instance,  Mr.  Brow  uuig,  s])eaking  of  the  class 
of  writers'to  which  he  himself  belongs, — objective,  dramatic,  realistic, 
— dweUa  on  "  the  poefs  double  faculty  of  seeing  external  objects 
more  clearly,  widely,  and  deeply  than  is  i^ssible  to  the  average 
mind ;'  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  so  acquainted  and  in  sympathy 
with  its  narrower  comprehension  as  to  be  careful  to  supply  it  with 
no  other  materials  than  it  can  combine  into  an  intelligible  whole." 
It'ts  of  course  true  that  this  faculty  is  a  condition  of  excellence, 
thai  a  poet  who  is  not  understood  fails  of  his  end ;  but  one  is  tempted 
to  ask  whether  Mr.  Browning's  estimate  of  the  "  average  mind  "  leads 
him  to  tldiik  that  it  is  capable  of  "combining  into  an  intelligible 
whole  "  the  materials  with  which  he  has  presented  it  in  "  Sordello  "  ? 
Perhaps,  however,  the  Augustinian  rule,  clwtinffue  temjwra,  will  come 
t"  '■!  in  answering  this  question.      This  may,  we  think,  lie  fairly 

r\.  IS  of  the  nature  of  a  Ptilinodin,  an  imUrect  confession  that 

he  bad  learned  wisdom  from  the  comparative  failure  of  what  had 
aliiKist  every  merit  but  this  one  of  being  intelligible,  and  was  resolved 
for  till!  future,  not  indeed  to  take  the  heatcn  paths,  but  to  mount  up 
on  slopes,  and  by  crags,  where  adventurous  readers  coidd  at  least 


^^Hvt'    « 


It  Mams   worth   while   to  ^ve  a  few   rharAcleristie  ernrpla  fVom   the  article  in 

ioo  : — "  II'  grave,  <iiu(ilF,  tiutoiitml  mulodics — it'  tones  of  deep  but  subdued  c-iuotion, 

«L..t  our   miu'la   naKiriilly   siiggi-st  to  us  upnii  tlw  monlioii  of  Mored  miuio,  why 

not  Lb  Mtuvtliing  analogous,  a  kind  ol'  plain  chant,  in   sart^  poriri,  nlsoP 

I  ^ober;  awful,  but  engaging.     .     .     .    Thi- worshippvni  of  Bool  may  bu  rude  and 

i  ir  cries  and  gestures;  but  the  true  I'rophet,  spv*king  to  or  of  the  tniH  God,  is 

u  ol  caltune»5.     ,    .     .     On«  great  business  of  sacred  pootry,  OS  of  sacn-d  music, 

i  il  sob(!r  the  feelings  of  thi'  penitent."     Of  ull  English  poets,  Si>en«;r  is  fnrhtm 

itly  lltt  sacred  jxiet  of  his  country.''     The  "  Fniry  Queen"  is  "n  I'ontinunl 

deavow  to  enlist  the  redless  intellecl  and  chivalrom  feeling  of  an  ini|uiriiig 

■   »go,  on  the  side  of  goodness  and  failh,  of  purity  and  justice."     Milton  ho 

'  as    '*  p«r1«Jcing  largely  of  the  vindictive  and   republican   spirit    which  b« 

i  to  Satan,"  and  showing  "  a  want  of  purity  and  spirituality  in  his  conception 

of  IwaTpn  »nd  its  joys." 
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follow  him.    They  may  still  have  Alps  to  climb,  but  they  are  no 
longer  defied  and  baffled  by  a  Matterhom. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  objective  poet,  he  passes  on  to  the 
idealist.  Of  him  Mr.  Browning  speaks  in  words  which  have 
somewhat  of  the  .^chylean  grandeur  of  his  own  verse : —  • 

"Not  what  man  sees  but  what  God  sees,  the  ideas  of  Plato,  seeds  of 
CTeation  lying  bumingly  on  the  Divine  hand, — it  is  towards  these  he 
struggles.  .  .  .  He  is  a  seer  rather  than  a  fashioner,  and  what  he  pro- 
duces will  he  less  a  work  thau  au  affluence." 

There  is,  he  adds,  "  no  reason  why  these  two  modes  of  poetic  faculty 
may  not  issue  hereafter  from  the  same  poet  in  successive  perfect 
■works." 

He  is  constrained  to  add,  however,  that  as  yet  there  has  been  no 
example  of  this  union.  The  two  elements  have  mingled  in  diiferent 
proportions  in  many  writers.  No  one  has  yet  produced  from  the 
same  pen  the  highest  masterpieces.  Mr.  Browning  might,  we  think, 
have  pointed  to  the  wonderful  myriad-minded  objectivity  of  the  jjlays 
of  Shakspere  as  contrasted  with  the  intense  subjectivity  of  the  sonnets, 
as  the  nearest  approach  in  the  history  of  literature  to  the  union  or 
succession  of  which  he  speaks.*  We  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  passing  notice  that  such  a  thing  was  possible  implies  that  he 
himself  was  aiming  at  it — that  he  thought,  at  least,  that  he  might  one 
day  thus  complete  his  task.  Few  gifts  would  be  more  precious  than 
a  book  in  which  he  would  lay  aside  the  mask  for  once,  resist  the 
temptation  to  add  to  the  endless  series  of  his  "  Dramatis  Persona;," 
and  tell  us,  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  done  in  "In  Memoriam," 
what  he  himself  has  thought,  and  felt,  and  believed  on  the  problems 
of  man's  life  and  of  the  universe.  One  great  charm  of  his  later 
poems  is,  as  we  shall  see,  that  they  approximate  more  closely  to  this 
excellence  than  did  the  earlier. 

•  On  Mr.  Gerald  Massey'e  theory  as  to  the  Sonnets,  they,  of  course,  are  themselTcs, 
fin-  the  most  part,  essentially  and  intensely  dramatic,  and  reveal  but  little  of  Shaksperc's 
own  history  and  feeling.  But  that  theory,  ingenious  as  it  is,  and  much  as  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  what  professes  to  clear  a  dark  and  painful  mystery,  seems  to  us  to  foil  when 
we  bring  it  to  a  crucial  instance.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  Sonnet  XX.  could  have 
been  written  for  Elizabeth  Vernon,  or  indeed  for  any  woman,  as  "  on  interested  and 
loving  listener;"  and  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back,  however  reluctantly,  on  Mr. 
Eallam's  judgment  ("History  of  Literature,"  iii.,  chap.  6),  that  the  whole  series, 
marvellous  as  are  its  melody  of  language  and  subtle  grace  of  thought,  belongs  to  a 
strange  and  morbid  pha^io  of  feeling.  So  interpreted,  they  exhibit,  we  believe,  a  coherent, 
though  a  sufficiently  painful  history.  The  period  to  which  the  "Ventis  and  Adonis" 
and  the  "Eape  of  Lucrece"  belong,  was  obviously  one  of  sensuousness  and  lubricity 
of  thought;  and  with  him,  especially  in  his  earlier  plays,  as  with  the  other  drama- 
tists of  his  time,  there  is  a  strange  delight  in  dwelling  even  on  the  more  repulsive 
ieatoiea  of  impure  life,  and  allusive  jesting,  such  as  passed  current  in  the  stews,  crops  up 
too  frequently  everywhere.  Even  when  the  fermentation  was  over,  and  the  good  wine 
was  cleared,  there  was  a  twang  of  the  old  life  in  it. 
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Not  less  suggestive,  as  unconsciously  autobiographical,  are  the 
words  in  which  he  describes  the  gi-adual  degeneracy  that  follows 
on  the  absence  of  originating  and  creative  power,  A  "  school "  gets 
formed  on  the  model  of  a  great  poet,  "living  on  the  ti*aditiou  of  a 
fact,  the  coaveution  of  a  moral,  the  straw  of  last  year's  harvest."* 
Then,  at  last,  unless  there  is  absolutely  no  hope  of  recoveiy  froni^jthis 
imbecility,  a  new  poet  rises  up,  "■  prodigiil  of  objects  for  men's  outer 
and  not  inner  sight,"  replacing,  with  his  fresh  imagery  and  new 
objects,  "  this  intellectual  rumination  of  food  swallowed  long  ago." 
Few  readers,  we  think,  will  fail  to  recognise  in  Mr.  Browning  one 
whose  iniluence  on  their  minds  hiis  been  of  this  character;  aud  far  re- 
^ed  as  we  believe  the  egotwm  of  thus  \mting  of  himself  would  be 

om  his  character,  the  words  point,  we  believe,  also  to  what  he  aimed 
at^  still  more  at  what  he  purposed  resolutely  to  avoid,  and  so  throw  light 
on  what  is  most  characteristic  in  his  poetry.  The  poets  of  a  past 
generation,  Shelley,  Byron,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  had  passed  away,  and 
young  men  of  thought  and  culture,  to  whom  tlie  w-ords  of  this  one  or 
that  among  them  had  been  as  a  spell,  unsealing  their  eyes  and  teach- 
ing them  to  look  on  nature  and  on  man,  or  into  their  o\sti  souls,  with 

•  Few  btrtler  examplei  of  the  difference  in  form  and  feeling  betvfcn  our  two  greatest 
Living  poeta  can  be  given  than  the  short  poems  in  which  they  have  reapeotivcly  embodied 
olmoat  idcDiicoJIy  the  same  thought.  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  "The  Flower/'  says  gracorully  of 
himieU  what  other*  have  often  said  of  him, — 


"  One*  fa  «  CDld«D  bour 
loMl  toeutbaaeed ; 
17 1)  ibcTi!  camv  a  flower, 
Tb«  people  uUl  m  wectt. 

To  aad  fro  tliej  went 

Throuich  mj  oi^^n  bow*<r. 
Aiwl  mutteriniE  ducouteDt,— 

CuiBMi  me  Mid  mjr  flower. 

Tliea  iC  grvw  lo  toll, 
It  woni  a  crown  uf  li<ht. 

Bat  ihicfM  fmiu  u  er  the  wall 
Stole  the  neol  b/  aicbt. 


Sowed  it  fiu*  and  wide 
By  evury  town  and  tower, 

Till  all  tlic  (H^tpl'-  ^rUrd, 
*  Hpk'Ddid  i«  the  flower  !* 

Reotl  my  littlo  fnlilr, 
Wv  ihat  ruuj  uuij'  iQa<l, 

Most  oiQ  nuse  Uiv  flower  now. 
Fur  all  bare  got  Ibe  Med. 

And  fonw  are  prtttty  eaoncb, 
And  Kuoa  aro  poor  indeed. 

And  BOW  ocun  Uw  people 
Call  It  bat  a  11 


EBrowniiig,  in  his  **  ropularity,"  starta  with  u  different  parable: — 


'  W\  ai^— «  Other  no  tbe  aand 

B7  Tyv«  tb«  old,  with  ocean  pluudcr 
A  ikriial  broufbl  lu  haod. 

^Vbo  hai  Mat  heard  bow  Tyrian  «fai»Ua 
^XlidaHd  (ha  Una.  that  dy«  of  djn 
f  ooa  drop  worked  intnicle% 
Awl  eoloUMd  Uka  Aatart«'«  ejea 
Baw  uU  Um  msrchaat  eelU? 


■hl*fbmi*t'  isotoninn 

t-rboiucv 
Igt..  .  •<ik  th«  ibrona 

*  1b  thrt  afayv  or  hiuc,  li.i^  8potue 
i  •WMT  Ui  pnaooo*  thoDo 

tUhaO«(«Atntptke  ui  pAA 
\  Which  boxM  davp  in  ibe  blucbcU't  wonb. 


Wbat  time  witli  ardoun  manifold. 

The  tiee  fOM  siuicing  to  ber  ifrot^ni, 
Dninkuu  aud  uver-tjold. 
Mere  concbi '  not  fit  for  warp  or  Wt>of  * 

Till  cunning  eonioa  to  pound  and  eqavoas 
Aud  clarify,— reflne  t«>  pr>vof 

Th«  lt<|Uur  Altmd  by  degree^ 
Wbile  tho  world  lionda  alooC 
And  tbrrv'4  the  cztrnci,  floakod  and  fluv. 

And  prlcnl  and  aabmble  at  U«t : 
Aud  lloUlM.  N'ubli*.  tito^'v  aiid  Nt>kn«  cviuUnc* 

To  paint  lUo  Fulurw  fiuio  tbc*  I'ant, 
I*ut  blue  into  tbeir  liu*. 
Hol'tM  biou  blti<>,— «tnught  be  lurlle  ce»L«  . 

NobU  priJita  Idiir,— ^tarot  crotru  bU  cup  : 
Nokia  uuttatva  fitoko*  lu  acufv  fraU,— 

Uotb  forge.     Wbo  dahod  Iba  munu  ap? 
What  porridga  got  John  Kaata  r" 
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new  insight,  were  fashioning  themselves  after  their  model,  as  men  of 
like  calibre  are  reproducing  the  tones  of  Teimyson  and  Browning 
now.  But  he,  for  his  pait,  resolved  to  be  no  gatherer  of  sheaves  in 
fields  which  had  been  sown  by  others,  no  disciple  of  any  Sabbi  or 
Babban  in  the  schools  of  literature ;  and  he  brought  with  him  the 
power  to  see  and  speak,  which  made  the  resolve,  not,  as  it  too  often 
is,  a  spasmodic  straining  after  a  spurious  originality,  but  the  source 
and  spring  of  a  new  excellence.  Of  all  the  poets  of  our  time  he  is 
the  least  imitative,  the  least  conventional.  Sometimes,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  think,  he  seems,  like  the  school  of  artists  who  have  been 
most  conspicuous  for  their  protest  against  the  traditions  of  routine,  to 
have  "  o'erleapt  the  mark  and  fallen  on  the  other  side,"  outraging  the 
love  of  beauty,  which  is  more  than  a  mere  acquiescence  in  decorum, 
by  a  deliberate  preference  for  the  ugly,  the  grotesque,  the  horrible. 

There  is  much  truth,  at  any  rate,  in  the  warning  words  in  which  he 
paints  the  residts  of  the  absence  of  any  true  originality : — 

"  AH  the  bad  poetry  in  the  world  .  .  .  shows  a  thing,  not  as  it  is 
to  mankind  generally,  nor  as  it  is  to  the  particular  describer  "  («e.,  has  neither 
the  excellence  of  objective  nor  that  of  subjective  poetry),  "  but  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  for  some  unreal,  neutral  mood,  midway  between  both,  and  of 
value  to  neither,  and  Uving  its  brief  minute  through  the  indolence  of 
whoever  accepts  it,  or  his  incapacity  to  denounce  a  cheat." 

We  must  find  room,  before  we  pass  on  to  Mr.  Browning's  poetry, 
for  yet  another  extract,  in  which — in  words  which,  if  they  are  some- 
times obscure,  are  throughout  noble — he  tells  us  what  are  his  thoughts 
as  to  the  calling  and  office  of  a  poet.  Here  also  we  seem  to  trace  the 
secret  of  much  that  is,  most  characteristic  in  him,  indications  of  the 
ideal  at  which  he  aimed,  and  nothing  short  of  which  can  ultimately 
satisfy  him.  If  readers  find  the  length  of  the  one  sentence  which 
forms  the  extract  somewhat  unmanageable  and  oppressive,  we  may 
plead  that  we  have  given  them  little  more  than  the  half  of  that  sen- 
tence as  it  appears  in  the  original.     He  speaks  there  of — 

"  The  whole  poet's  function  of  beholding  with  an  understanding  keenness 
the  \ini verse,  nature,  and  man  in  their  actual  state  of  perfection  in  imperfec- 
tion ;  the  whole  poet's  virtue  of  being  untempted  by  the  manifold  partial 
development  of  beauty  and  good  on  every  side  into  leaving  them  the 
idtimatcs  he  found  them,  induced  by  the  faciUty  of  the  gratification  of  his 
own  sense  of  those  qualities,  or  by  the  pleasure  of  acquiescence  in  the  short- 
comings of  his  predecessors  and  the  pain  of  disturbing  their  conventionalisms ; 
the  whole  poet's  virtue,  I  repeat,  of  looking  higher  than  any  manifestation 
yet  made  of  both  beauty  and  good  in  order  to  suggest  from  the  utmost 
actual  realization  of  the  one  a  corresponding  capability  in  the  other,  and  out 
of  the  calm,  purity,  and  energy  of  nature,  to  reconstitute  and  store  up  for 
the  forthcoming  stage  of  man's  being,  a  gift  in  repayment  of  that  former 
gift,  in  which  man's  own  thought  and  passion  had  been  lavished  by  the 
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poet  oil  till)  olfle  incompleted  inagiiificenco  of  tlio  sunrise,  tlio  el»e  uninter- 
pruted  mystery  of  the  lake,  so  drawing  ont,  lifting  up,  and  aj»imiliiting 
this  ideal  of  a  future  man,  thus  descried  as  possible,  to  the  present  reality  fif 
the  poet's  soul  already  arrived  at  Iho  higher  state  of  development,  and  still 
pirunt  to  elevate  and  extend  itself,  in  conformity  with  its  still  improving 
M^tiood  of,  no  longer  the  eventual  huninn,  but  the  aclual  Divine." 


I 


Wliatever  doubt  may  bang  upon  tbe  mean  lug  of  parts  of  tbis; 
bowever  strong  may  Iw  our  wish  that  some  practised  baud  M'ould 
breiik  it  up  into  sborter  and  more  intelligible  sentences,  we  feel  as 
we  read  it  that  onr  bearts  burn  witbin  us.  'JTlie  man  who  so  sijcaks, 
if  he  is  true  to  liimseli'  will  have  no  light  thoughts  or  poor  estimate 
of  the  work  which  he  has  gifts  to  accomplish.  He  is  "the  heir  of 
all  tbi:  ages,"  and  he  is  liound  to  transmit  that  inheritance,  enlarged, 
widened,  and  enriched,  to  those  that  follow  him.  And  in  proportion 
as  he  rises  to  tbe  thought  of  a  human  excellence  higher  than  any 
he  has  knowTi,  he  learns  also  not  to  lose  himself  in  a  dream  of 
merely  human  jirogress  and  perfectibility,  but  to  rest  in  the  thought 
of  what  God  is  and  what  He  works,  to  find  Him  '  not  far  from  e\'ery 
one  of  us."  A  new  liglit  is  thrown  upon  nature  when  it  is  thouglit 
of  as  the  veil  through  which  we  see  glimpses  of  His  gloiy.  A  new 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  life  of  man  when  we  think  of  it  as  part  of  a 
Divine  onler,  working  out  His  will. 

Wc  pas.s  to  Mr.  Browning's  better  known  works.  And  here,  difli- 
cult  as  it  is  to  label  and  group  works  svhieb  are  not  written  to  be 
classified  in  ii  museum,  we  think  it  will  help  us  to  attempt  some  kind 
of  generic  division.  Mr.  Browning's  own  claBsification  of  his  shorter 
poenxs  under  "  Lyrics,"  "  Romances,"  "  Men  and  Women,"  does  not  aeeni 
to  U8  a  very  felicitous  one.  The  romances  and  lyrics  might  change 
places  almost  ad  libitum,  and  every  one  of  them  inight  legitimately 
oome  under  the  last  title.  It  will  not  be  thouglit  altogetlier  an  arti- 
ficial arrangement  if  we  take  them  iu  the  following  order : — 

I.  Poems  dramatic  in  their  structure. 

n.  Lyrics  and    1'  ^  ilrainatic   iu  character  though  not  in 

ijclurt',  and  deiilin^  ;.  with  p;ission3  wliich  have  man,  as  sucli, 

for  their  object. 

III.  I'lnrma  representing  forms,  true  or  false,  healthy  or  morbid,  of 
nJigiou.s  life. 

W'inhing,  as  we  do,  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  influence  which 
Mr.  Browning  is  likely  to  exercise  on  the  thought  and  feeling  of  our 
own  time  in  that  which  is  of  deepest  moment,  and  to  compare  it  with 
tliot  of  the  other  two  poets  whom  we  have  named  as  "  equalled  with 
him,"  we  do  not  say  in  power,  but  at  least  in  "renown  "  and  the  extent 
of  their  inJhience,  we  shall  venture  Iu  treat  of  the  hvsl-naiaed  group 
with  what  would  otherwise  be  a  disproi»oitionate  fulness. 
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I.  In  the  one  instance  in  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Browning 
encountered  the  ordeal  of  dramatic  representation,  the  result  was  con- 
fessedly a  failure,  and  most  readers  of  his  other  dramas  will  probably 
agree  in  feeling  that  they  would  rather  read  them  than  see  them 
acted;  that  they  require  more  effort  of  thought  than  is  compatible 
with  the  conditions  of  the  stage ;  that,  even  as  dramas  to  be  read,  they 
move  somewhat  heavily.  The  special  excellence  of  his  genius  is  not 
that  which  enables  him  to  exhibit  the  thouglits  and  passions  of  men 
in  continuous  action  one  upon  another,  or  even  to  present  the  story 
which  forms  the  framework  of  a  drama  with  the  clearness  for  which  a 
spectator  or  reader  naturally  looks.  Given  a  character  with  some 
marked  idiosyncracy,  the  more  morbid  and  exceptional  the  better,  and 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  also  exceptional  and  strange,  and  the 
soliloquy  in  which  he  will  paint  all  the  marvellous  windings  and 
sliiftings  of  thought,  the  intensities  and  ferocities  of  passion,  the 
mingling  of  high  and  low,  noble  and  base,  will  hold  us  spell-bound  by 
its  subtle  power  and  startling  truthfulness.  But  when  soliloquy 
passes  into  dialogue,  we  feel  that  this  morbid  anatomy  interferes 
with  its  life  and  naturalness.  He  shows  us  how  people  think  rather 
than  how  they  speak.  The  privilege  of  a  dramatic  "  aside  "  is  stretched 
to  its  utmost  tether  in  oKler  to  enable  hearers  to  watch  with  a 
minute  introspection  the  inner  workings  of  each  agent's  mind.  We 
are  kept  perpetually  on  the  stretch,  piecing  together  half-dropped 
hints  and  fragmentary  sentences,  watching  for  the  links  of  the  story 
which  form  the  plot,  and  too  often  getting  but  a  dim  notion  of  it  at 
last.  "Wearisome  and  monotonous  as  is  the  Euripidean  plan  of  opening 
a  tragedy  with  a  pricis  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  general  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  of  the  drama,  we  are  at  times  tempted  to 
wish  for  some  such  clue  to  guide  us  through  the  mazes  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's labyrinths.  The  popularity  of  "  Pippa  passes "  as  compared 
with  the  "  Revolt  of  the  Drases"  or  the  "  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon,"  is, 
we  think,  an  illustration  of  what  has  just  been  said.  For  here  there 
is  no  plot,  but  only  a  series  of  pictures,  and  short,  almost  momentary 
action  in  each  of  them,  and  there  is  a  prologue  which  announces  the 
whole  structure  of  the  coming  poem.  Pippa,  a  girl  of  Asolo,  wakes 
to  her  New  Year's  holiday.    She  will  make  the  most  of  it : — 

"  This  one  day  I  have  leavo  to  go, 
And  play  out  my  fancy's  fullest  games ; 

I  may  fancy  all  day — and  it  shall  be  so 
That  I  taste  of  the  pleasures,  am  called  by  the  names 

Of  the  Happiest  Four  in  Asolo." 

And  she  tells  the  story  of  these  Four  as  she  sees  it,  and  then  goes  forth 
on  her  day's  enjoyment.  Each  scene  is  brought  before  us,  all  the  hot 
passion,  and  wild  mirth,  and  yearning  sorrow,  and  treacherous  world- 
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liuess.  of  which  tlie  girl  knew  so  little ;  and  as  slie  "  passes,"  singing 
in  her  innocent,  unconscious  joy,  her  words  fall  on  men's  hearts  with 
a  strange  power  to  hless,  as  willing  them  to  purity,  truth,  courage, 
reverence.  She  has  come  into  closest  contact  with  passions  wliich  she 
never  knew,  with  vileness  from  which  her  purity  would  have  shrunk ; 
she  has  altered  the  whole  cuneut  of  lives  which  seemed  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  her,  and  she  returns  to  her  room  at  night,  little  knowing 
what  she  has  done,  and  sings  herself  to  sleep  with  the  hymn  with 
which  she  began  the  day,  and  of  which  its  events  since  the  morning 
have  been  so  wonderful  an  illustration : — 

"  All  lervico  U  the  same  with  Ood — 
With  Ood,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst. 
Are  wo :  there  ii  no  lost  nor  firat." 

Next  to  this  in  clearness,  with  nothing  but  the  simplest  of  plots, 
and  with  hardly  more  than  two  characters,  one  playing  on  and 
unfolding  the  weakness  of  the  other,  Ls  "  A  Soul's  Tragedy."  A 
moh-leader,  claiming  the  merit  of  a  deed  of  patriotic  vengeance 
which  was  not  his,  trading  on  the  fame  of  it,  rising  to  supreme 
power,  then  losing  in  that  falsehood  all  trae  nobleness,  becoming 
sensual,  corrupt,  servile,  till  at  last  the  astute  Machiavellian  poli- 
tician who  has  seen  "  twenty-thiee  leaders  of  revolutions "  entraps 
liim  in  his  own  snare,  puts  him  to  shame,  and  registers  him  as  tl>e 
"twenty-fourth;" — this  moves  on  simply  and  naturally  enough,  and 
the  reader  is  never  embarrassed,  as  in  the  other  plays,  by  \'ain  efiorts 
to  recollect  what  has  gone  before,  and  connect  it  with  what  is  coming 
next.  In  one  pomt,  however,  the  "  Soid's  Tragedy  "  stands  almost 
alone  in  its  departure  from  the  conventional  type  of  tragedy.  It  ha.s, 
of  course,  been  common  unougli  to  mingle  blank  verse  and  prose  in  tho 
same  drama,  leaving  the  latter  to  the  less  noble,  assigning  the  former 
to  the  more  heroic  characters.  Uere,  however,  Mr.  Browning  wishes 
to  symbolize  the  truth  that  the  noble  aspirations  of  the  patriot 
degenerate  into  the  ignoble  baseness  of  the  ambitious  demagogue, 
and  he  does  so  by  msiking  everj'body  discourse  in  verse  in  the  first 
part  of  the  play,  and,  with  an  equal  imiformity,  talk  prose  in  the 
)nd.  As  with  every  bold  stroke  of  art,  there  Ls,  at  first,  a  certain 
tivencsa  in  this,  but  the  second  and  permanent  impression  which 
it  leaves  is  that  there  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a  trick  in  it,  true 
neither  to  the  ideal  of  poetry  nor  the  reality  of  actual  life.  We  arj 
compelled  to  look  on  it  as  an  exemplar  vUiis  iviitabtU: 

Wo  would  fain  speak  more  fully  of  our  author's  other  dramas,  but 

limits  warn  us  that  we  must  be  brief,  and  we  must  leave  all 

"  Strafford  "  and  "  Paracelsxis  "  imnoticed.     These  are  at  once  the 

most  interesting  in  their  subjects,  and  the  most  conspicuous  for  their 

.^ower.     The  former  has  the  additional  interest  of  challenging  com- 
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parison  with  a  tragedy  on  the  same  subject  by  another  writer,  who, 
if  Ms  life  had  been  prolonged,  and  energy  and  brightness  had  ripened 
into  strength,  might  have  occupied  one  of  the  foremost  places  in  the 
literature  of  our  time.  As  it  is,  those  who  were  not  his  personal 
friends  remember  John  Sterling  chiefly  in  connection  with  other 
names,  with  those  of  Hare  and  Carlyle,  and  Maurice  and  Trench ;  but 
had  his  tragedy  of  "  Strafford,"  published  in  1843,*  been  the  first  of  a 
progressive  series  instead  of  standing  by  itseK,  he  woiild  have  won, 
long  ere  this,  the  fame  which  his  early  associates  seem  to  have  so 
confidently  expected  for  him.  As  it  is,  we  think,  most  readers  will 
find  his  "  Strafford "  at  least  the  easier  of  the  two.  Living  as  are 
many  touches  of  Mr.  Browning's  portraiture  of  the  stem  but  not 
relentless  Wentworth,  and  interesting  as  are  the  features  to  which  he 
gives  prominence  of  an  early  friendship  between  him  and  Pym,  and 
of  passionate  devotion  to  him  on  the  part  of  Lady  Carlisle,  the  play 
suffers  from  the  intricacy  of  plot,  the  multitude  of  half-spoken 
thoughts,  and  dark  hints,  which  we  have  before  noticed  as  character- 
istic of  all  Mr.  Browning's  dramas.  We  question,  however,  whether 
the  subject  was  weU  chosen  by  either  dramatist.  Attractive  as  are 
the  great  characters  and  great  events  of  history  to  a  writer  of  essen- 
tially dramatic  genius,  he  needs  to  remember  that  these  are  precisely 
the  subjects  which  are  most  familiar  to  his  readers,  and  in  wliich 
therefore  they  expect  most,  and  are  most  likely  to  be  disappointed, 
whether  the  author  reproduces  what  they  know  already,  or  startles 
long-cherished  feelings  by  a  divergence  from  it.  We  know  the  great 
scenes  of  Strafford's  life, — ^how  he  wrote  to  Laud  and  Charles  (neither 
writer,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  utilized  the  "  thorough  "  correspond- 
ence with  the  former  as  he  might  have  done), — ^what  he  spoke  at  his 
trial ;  and  the  dramatist  is  therefore  exposed  to  the  risk  of  telling  a 
twice-told  tale,  or,  if  he  seeks  to  escape  that  difiiculty  by  fixing  on 
an  episode  in  his  life,  of  giving  a  factitious  importance  to  what  is  in 
itseK  subordinate.  History  must  absolutely,  or  relatively,  be  remote 
enough  to  have  lost  somewhat  of  the  precision  of  its  outline  before  it 
can  safely  be  taken  by  any  but  a  poet  of  the  highest  order — even  if 
by  him — as  the  subject-matter  of  a  drama.  In  proportion  to  the 
greater  fulness  with  which  we  know  the  history  of  the  last  three 
centuries  in  all  their  details  is  the  difficulty  of  so  treating  them.  The 
Bevolution  of  1688  would  be  a  far  more  difficult  subject  for  a  dra- 
matic writer  of  our  own  time  than  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  were  for 
Shakspere. 

*  It  it  Mngiilir  thkt  a  viiier  like  Sterling,  Uving  in  dow  oootaet  wiifa  tiw  oonent  Iitei»- 
tun  of  the  time^  ghoold  have  biou^t  out  Us  "  Stnfford  "  withoot  any  lefanooe  to^Mr. 
Biowning's,  thongh  the  latter  had  been  publiahed  six  yeats  before.]i^If  this  t^paient 
ignorance  were  also  real,  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  slow  progress  of  Mr.  Browning's 
rspotatieiw- 
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"  Paracelsus  "  stands  on  a  very  different  footing,  and  is  a  singularly 
happy  result,  at  once  of  close  research  into  the  life  of  a  comparatively 
nnknown  thinker,  and  of  the  ix)wer.  out  of  a  few  scattered  hints,  to 
exliibit  at  least  an  ideally  true  portrait  of  the  man.  A  byword, 
hitherto,  for  the  worst  forms  of  charlatanry,  so  that  his  very  name, 
Bomlwstus,  has  been  stamped  on  the  inflated  language  of  impostors 
and  braggadocios, — just  keeping  his  place  in  biographical  dictionaries 
ns  having  introduced  the  medicinal  use  of  antimony  and  calomel  and 
laudanum,  he  becomes,  in  Mr.  Browning's  hands,  the  typo  of  genius, 
with  its  high  hopes  and  ambitions  struggling  upwards,  and  its  love  of 
fame,  power,  enjoyment  dragging  it  downwards ;  oscillating  this  way 
and  tlmt ;  turning  to  the  memorj'  of  friendship  with  purer  and  simpler 
souls,  sympathizing  with  the  power  to  enjoy  which  he  himself  has 
lost  In  many  respects,  of  course,  the  dramatic  development  of  such 
a  character  reminds  us  of  the  opening  scenes  of  "  Faust,"  and  it  is 
hard  to  think  that  Mr.  Browning  would  have  written  as  he  did  but 
for  tlie  influence  of  the  marvellous  and,  if  one  may  so  speak,  quicken- 
ing and  generative  power  of  that  poem.  In  Mr.  Browning's  drama, 
however,  there  is  a  special  feature,  and  one  of  great  beauty.  The  love 
of  knowledge  in  "  Paracelsus"  is  contrasted,  not  as  in  "  Faust "  with  the 
mocking  demon  of  sensuality  and  scepticism,  and  the  simple,  child-like 
innocence  of  Margaret,  but,  as  in  the  character  of  Aprile,  with  a  soul 
loving  art  and  beauty  for  their  o\ra.  sakes,  resting  in  them  as  ends 
with  a  iiasaionate  and  intense  delight.  We  know  of  no  portraiture, 
in  the  whole  range  of  Mr.  Browning's  poetry,  more  unique  and 
original  than  this,  and  it  is  ikawu  not  only,  as  are  all  his  characters, 
with  a  Shakspeiiau  power,  but  with  a  wonderful  tenderness  and 
"    ity. 

(Tb  ht  ecntiHMj.) 


MONETARY    CONVENTIONS    AND    ENGLISH 
COINAGE. 


I  HAVE  •written  at  the  head  of  this  paper  a  title  which  is  perhaps 
badly  chosen,  because  it  has  a  harsh  technical  sound,  and  may 
possibly  deter  some  persons  from  reading  the  paper  whose  attention 
I  should  be  glad  to  gain.  I  am  very  desirous  of  putting  the  subject 
which  is  to  be  discussed  in  so  plain  and  intelligible  a  form  that 
readers  in  general  may  understand  it,  and  take  an  interest  in  it,  and 
so  be  moved  to  the  practical  step  of  endeavouring  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  English  system  of  money,  which  would  be  much 
to  the  benefit  and  honour  of  England,  and  a  great  advantage  to.  the 
world  at  large. 

The  name  Monetary  Convention  is  that  which  is  afi&xed  to  a 
most  important  public  document  which  was  published  in  the  Timt9 
newspaper  of  the  8th  September  last.  This  document  is  a  treaty 
between  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  concerning  the 
coinage  of  these  countries ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  putting 
aside  points  of  detail,  are  simply  these : — That,  until  January  1880, 
and  subsequently  if  agreed  upon,  the  coinage  of  the  above  four  coun- 
tries shall  be  one  and  the  same.  Each  country  agrees  to  receive  into 
its  treasury  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  either  of  the  others,  subject 
to  certain  conditions  respecting  wear  and  tear;  and  each  country 
agrees  to  make  its  coins  of  a  certain  weight  and  size,  and  of  a  certain 
fineness,  so  that  in  travelling  through  these  countries  no  change  will 
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have  to  be  made  in  monetary  arrangements.  As  far  as  money  is 
concerned,  the  four  countries  will  be  one. 

This  is  certainly  a  step  in  civilization,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
treaties  which  unite  one  country  with  another,  and  which  are  the 
result,  not  of  bloody  battles  and  needle-guns,  but  of  calm  consider- 
ation of  what  is  for  the  general  good.  It  would  seem  that  a  still 
further  union  is  contemplated,  and  in  the  preamble  to  the  treaty  we 
find  tlie  sovereigns  of  the  four  countries  saying  they  are  moved  to 
make  a  convention  by  two  reasons, — "  to  remedy  the  inconveniences 
which  press  upon  the  commxmications  and  transactions  between  the 
iohabitantfi  of  their  respective  states  in  consequence  of  the  diverse 
values  of  their  coined  monies,"  and  "  to  contribute,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  monetarj'  union,  to  the  progress  of  uniformity  in  iccighta, 
mrasuns,  and  currency,"  Uniformity  in  weights  and  measures  would 
no  doubt  be  a  still  further  step  in  the  imion  of  nations ;  unity  of 
language  would  bo  the  crown  of  all:  but  as  unity  of  language  is 
probably  an  impossibility,  so  other  unities  have  their  respective 
degrees  of  difticidty ;  and  we  may  certainly  feel  indebted  to  those 
four  nations  with  whom  good  sense  has  triumphed  in  the  case  of 
coinage,  and  with  whom  the  difficulties  of  this  particvdar  case  have 
been  made  to  vanish. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Times  of  September  8th,  1866,  as 
containing  the  monetary  convention  which  has  been  signed  by 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  In  the  leading  article 
called  forth  by  the  convention,  the  writer  says  many  things  such 
as  •we  might  expect  would  be  said,  and  ought  to  be  said,  upon  the 
occasion ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  duty  of 
England  with  regard  to  money,  he  makes  a  remark  which,  if  I 
understand  it,  does  not  deserve  to  be  accepted.     He  says, — 

"A  universal  adoption  of   the  sanie  system  is  neither  to  be  especteJ, 

nor  perhaps  desired.     The  assimilation,  for  example,  of  our  own  coinage, 

weights,  and  mensures,  to  the  French  Bystem,  would  not  bring  us  advan- 

sufficient  to  compen.sate  for  the  immenBe  inconvenience  of  the  change. 

long  as  there  are  but  a  few  distinct  and  weU-ailjusted  systems,  wo 

'Sail  have  all  that  we  con  desire." 

Now  tliis  seems  to  imply  that  we  English  people  Ji/tve  a  well-adjusted 
lystem,  and  that  therefore  wo  may  let  well  alone.  Is  tliis  true  ?  And 
to  take  the  case  of  coinage  only, — for  I  do  not  intend  here  to  consider 
weightfl  and  measures, — would  it  not  lie  worth  while  to  make  some 
dumges  in  our  coinage,  and  then  ask  leave  to  join  the  four  countries 
who  have  led  the  way  in  a  monetary  convention  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which  I  intend  to  discuss ;  and  although  in 
ease  of  a  monetsuy  reform  it  would  be  desirable  to  begin  at  home,  and 
reform  our  own  system  of  coinage  before  we  requested  to  be  taken 

VOL  IV.  o 
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into  partneiship  with  the  foar  countries  already  lefened  to,  stQl  it 
will  be  more  convenient  for  mv  pnrpoee  to  take  the  other  question 
first,  and,  assnmii^  that  our  own  coinage  is  reformed,  to  consider  what 
would  he  necessary  in  order  to  bring  ourselves  within  the  possibility 
of  a  monetary  convention  with  onr  neighbours. 

The  simplest  plan  would,  of  course,  be  to  abolish  our  sovereigns^ 
and  adopt  napoleons.  But  it  is  manifest  that  this  would  be  a  most 
unpopular  measure,  and  practically  impossible  for  any  ministry  to 
carry;  nor  would  it  be  necessary.  That  which  the  writer  in  the 
Times  above  quoted  has  said  is  perfectly  true,  namely,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  actual  uniformity  of  coinage  ;  but 
it  w,  if  not  necessary,  at  least  very  desirable  that  the  principal  coins 
of  the  different  countries  should  bear  a  simple  relation  to  each  other, 
so  that  they  may  be  current  without  difficulty  in  all  the  countries 
indifferently.  Fur  instance,  in  actual  practice  the  English  sovereign 
is  now  current  in  France :  it  passes  for  twenty-five  francs,  and  you 
not  unfrer^uently  hear  it  called  a  piett  de  ringt-cinq.  There  is  no 
wonder  in  this,  for  the  Fjiglish  sovereign  is,  in  fact,  worth 
rather  more  than  the  sum  for  which  it  passes ;  the  excess  in  ^-alne 
being  generally  aboiit  twopence.  Now,  this  being  so,  it  seems  a 
great  pity  that  the  sovereign  should  not  be  made  exactly  equal  to 
twenty-five  francs,  or  (to  compare  gold  with  gold)  to  one  napoleon 
and  a  quarter.  The  diminution  in  the  sovereign  would  be  almost 
inappreciably  small,  and  the  convenience  great.  (It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  change  also  in  the  amount  of  alloy,  as  the  amounts 
employed  in  England  and  France  at  present  are  slightly  different ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  which  the  public  would  know  nothing,  and  with 
which  therefore  I  need  not  complicate  this  paper.)  Suppose  this 
change  made ;  the  sovereign  could  then  be  made  legal  throughout 
France,  I5elgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nai>oleon  would  pass  in  this  country  for  sixteen  shillings,  and  though 
it  would  not  be  admitted  as  a  coin  of  account,  it  would  be  by  no 
means  an  inconvenient  coin  of  currency. 

It  is  really  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  without  any  premedita- 
tion or  intention,  the  gold  coinage  of  England  and  that  of  France 
should  stand  so  nearly  in  a  convenient  relation  to  each  other  as  they 
do ;  and  as  cliance  has  done  so  much  for  us,  it  seems  worth  a  small 
effort  to  complete  what  chance  has  begun,  and  bring  the  two  coinages 
into  exact  numerical  relation.  I  shall  not  enter  further  into  details 
as  to  what  it  would  be  necessary  to  do ;  in  fact,  there  is  some  opening 
for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  bringing  about  the 
residt ;  but  English  common  sense  wiU  easily  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  scientific  men  and  the  legislature  together  could  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  about  the  result  of  diminishing  the  sovereign  by 
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the  value  of  about  twopence.  And  this,  be  it  observefl,  is  all  that 
we  have  to  do  iii  order  to  make  the  gold  currency  of  England  and  the 
four  countries  of  the  convention,  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes, 
equivalent. 

Nor,  if  this  were  all  that  had  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  English 
couiage,  would  there  be  much  reason  to  despair  of  success.     The  real 
difficulty  is  to  be  found,  not  iu  foreign  relations,  but  iji  our  internal 
arrangements :  every  child  knows  the  niiseiy  of  learning  the  pence- 
table,  and  ever>'  grown  person  must  feel  ashamed  of  the  barbarism 
of  his  country  whenever  he  casts  up  an  account.     For  accounts  few 
arrangements  could  be  worse  thou  that  wliich  we  have :  four  iiirthings 
to  the  penny,  twelve  pence  to  the  shilling,  twenty  .shillings  to  the 
pound,  are  as  awkward  a  basis  for  a  system  of  accounts  as  well  can 
be.     For  currency, — and  the  reader  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the 
difference  between  currency  and  accounts,  between  what  is  convenient 
for  small  monetary  transactions  and  what  is  convenient  for  the  books 
of  a  merchant,  banker,  or  shopkeeper, — for  currency,  I  say,  the  above 
divisions  of  coins  are  not  so  awkwaixl ;   indeed  tlieit;  is  much  to  be 
said  for  them,  and  it  is  in  this  convenience  of  cun-ency  tiiat  the  chief 
strength  of  the  existing  system  is  to  be  foimd.     For  instance,  if  the 
small  coin  the  peiiuy,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of 
small  commercial  transactions,  is  to  be  divided  at  all,  it  can  hardly  be 
divided  better  than  into  four  parts,  with  two  smaller  coins,  the  half- 
penny and  the  farthing  :  any  more  minute  subdivision  would  be  almost 
,  absurd.    Thus,  if  it  should  be  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  coins  should 
[be  made  to  represent  the  tenths,  the  value  woxdd  be  so  smidl  as  to  be 
[almost  inappreciable  :  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  in  France,  where  the 
franc  is  divided  into  100  centimes,  the  two  smallest  coins  in  oi-dinary 
\  currency  are  the  ten  centime  and  five  centime  pieces.     Hence,  as  a 
[mutter  of  coinage,  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  dccimidizing  Ihe 
[penny  ;  the  halfpenny  and  farthing  are  all  we  want.   Then,  witJi  regard 
Lto  the  shilling,  the  e.xisting  disision  into  twelve  pence  is,  apart  from 
the  <iuostiou  of  accounts,  a  very  good  division.     Twelve  is  divisilde 
I  by  2,  o.  4.  and  G  ;  and  this  amount  of  divisibility  is  to  lie  regarded  as 
Lan  advantage  in  small  tiunsactions  ;  so  that,  looking  only  to  coinage, 
lit   i  "    I'le  that  tlie  duo<lecimal  division  of   the  shilling    is  to 

ibe  1  ,-,  i  as  superior  to  the  decimal.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  the 
[pound,  it  would  be  dithcidt  to  argue  that  twelve  was  the  best  number 
[of  1  '  make  a  shilling,  and  then  to  aigue  that  twenty  was  the 

V\xi.\  I  of  shillings  to  make  a  pound  :  but  this  may  certainly  be 

Lfuud,  that  twenty  is  by  no  means  an  inconvenient  number :  it  has  four 
'ivisors,  2,  4,  5,  10,   the  same  number  as  twelve,  though  different 
Buea ;  and  it  may  be  further  said  that,  looking  to  coinage  only,  there 
[vrould  be  no  advantage  iu  a  change. 
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It  ia  when  we  come  to  the  qoaatioii  of  oeeviaUi  Uiat  we  see  the 
defect  of  the  monetary  Byateai  wUdi  ku  jok  ben  described.  Tlie 
eesenti&l  cltinwinwa  of  a  sjstem  of  aeeaoiita  baaed  npoo  such  i 
coinage  is  evident  to  ererj  one  who  coDsideis  the  principle  of 
ordinary  notation.  Snppoee  we  hsre  a  huge  nnmber  of  any  articles, 
apples,  nuts,  or  anything  ebe,  and  we  wish  to  write  down  the  numbefr 
of  them.  The  principle  of  counting  them,  and  then  writing  down 
their  number,  is  that  of  patting  them  in  heaps ;  we  moat  determine 
how  many  shall  constitute  a  heap,  and  the  physical  bet  that  men 
have  ten  fingers — or  eight  fingers  and  two  thmabs,  which  is  the 
same  thing — has,  as  it  would  aeem,  caused  f^M  to  be  the  number : 
accordingly,  we  gather  our  apples  into  heaps  of  Ira,  and  we  find  a  few 
over,  say  six.  Next  we  take  ten  of  our  heaps  and  pat  them  together 
so  as  to  form  heaps  of  a  hundred,  and  we  find  a  few  small  heaps  over, 
say  foMT.  In  the  same  way  we  take  ten  of  our  heaps  of  a  hundred 
and  put  them  together  so  as  to  make  heaps  of  a  thousand ;  suppose 
there  are  thret  such  heaps,  and  anwi  of  the  heaps  of  a  hundred  over. 
Then  the  result  is  that  we  have  ikrte  of  our  largest  heaps,  seven,  of  the 
next  size,  Jour  of  the  next,  and  six  over ;  and  accordingly  we  write 
down  the  number  3746.  In  this  simple  principle  of  always  counting 
by  tens  is  to  be  foimd  the  simplicity  of  ordinary  aritlmietic.  Now 
•what  do  we  do  with  regard  to  money  ?  Suppose  the  3746  things 
above  spoken  of  were  farthinys  instead  of  applfs;  how  would  this 
modify  the  process  ?  In  the  most  serious  manner  possible.  Instead 
of  making  heaps  of  ten,  we  must  first  make  heaps  of  fonr,  in  onier 
to  find  how  many  p^ice  we  have  got ;  then  we  must  take  twelve  of 
the  pence  heaps  in  onler  to  find  how  many  shiUinys ;  next  wc  must 
take  twenty  of  the  sJiillinff  heaps  to  find  how  many  pomids;  and 
lastly,  when  we  come  to  the  pounds,  we  for  the  first  time  adopt  the 
method  of  counting,  namely,  that  of  putting  ten  together  in  a  heap, 
which  in  the  case  of  apples  we  should  have  adopted  from  the  first 
And  when  we  write  the  result  upon  paper,  instead  of  putting  the 
numbers  of  the  different  heaps  down  side  by  side,  with  the  convention 
that  each  figure  shall  denote  a  heap  ten  times  as  large  as  tliat  to  the 
right  of  it,  we  are  obliged  either  to  separate  pounds  from  shillings 
and  shillings  from  pence  by  dots,  or  to  nde  lines  from  top  to  bottom 
of  our  paper,  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  make  addition  even  possi- 
ble. The  process  is  palpably  barbarous ;  it  ought  to  belong  to  a 
bygone  age,  like  flint  g\ins  and  manuscript  books ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  the  number  of  clerks  that  would  be  saved  in  large  bank- 
ing-houses, but  it  is  a  question  of  doing  a  thing  in  the  right  way  or 
the  wrong  way,  a  question  of  barbarism  or  civilization,  a  question  of 
mercy  and  consideration  towards  every  child  that  has  to  learn  the 
mysteries  of  that  absurd  tiling  called  compound  addition. 
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But  if  the  present  system  is  so  absurd  and  clumsy,  how  is  it  that 
the  eft'orts  wliich  liave  been  made  to  do  away  wth  it  have  failed  ? 
We  have  had  commissions  on  the  subject,  motions  in  Parliament 
abmit  it,  a  society  established  for  the  special  purpose  of  carrying  out 
improvements  in  this  and  kindred  matters.  How  is  it  that  nothing 
has  been  done  l>eyond  the  coining  of  florins,  which  we  were  told  m  as 
the  first  step  towards  decimalizing  our  coinage  ? 

I  believe  tliat  this  question  is  ensUy  answered,  and  further,  that  as 
long  as  attempts  are  made  in  the  directions  in  which  hitherto  they 
have  been  made,  failure  will  be  the  necessary  result.  This  I  wish  to 
explain  as  clearly  as  possible. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  if  the  question  were  merely  one  of  accounts, 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  involved  in  it ;  and  if  the  question 
were  merely  one  of  coins,  it  woiJd  not  be  verj-  important  to  move  in 
the  matter  for  a  reform.  The  ditlicidty  consists  in  reforming  accounts 
and  coinage  together,  anil  iu  doing  so  through  the  agency,  not  of  an 
autocrat,  but  of  a  British  House  of  Commons.  An  amusing  instance 
of  the  ditliculty  wliich  arises  in  such  maltei-s  from  popular  institutions, 
and  of  the  facility  given  by  autocracy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
only  a  few  months  ago  the  Pope,  who  seems  to  be  able  to  reform 
nothing  else,  issued  an  order  for  the  decimalization  of  his  coinage. 
In  order  to  carry  a  reform  through  the  British  legislature  it  woidil  be 
necessary  to  show,  not  only  that  the  system  proposed  is  theoretically 
goixl,  but  that  no  considerable  practical  advantages  will  be  lost,  and 
that  no  considerable  personal  inconveniences  will  be  sustained,  in 
passing  from  the  old  system  to  the  new.  I  think  that  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  liitherto  have  failed  because  these  conditions 
have  not  been  satisfied.  Let  u.s  just  consider  what  the  systems  aie 
that  have  been  proposed. 

In  the  Eeport  of  the  Council  of  the  "  International  Association  for 
obtaining  a  uniform  decajnnl  system  of  measures,  weights,  and  coins," 
adopted  at  a  Genoi-al  Meeting,  held  on  March  1,  1865,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage  (p.  14): — 

"  <Jur  Association  indudos  the  uniformity  of  coins  in  all  coimtries  as  one- 

[of  its  principal  ulijt-cts;  and  in  the  mind  of  the  community  genorally,  the 

utiou  of  thu  coinage  always  stood  first  in  importance.     It  must  bo 

,  however,  that  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  public  discussion  of  the 

(has  left  the  question  quite  undecided.     The  advocates  of  decinuiliza- 

I  tion  were  generally  divided  into  three  leading  parties,  viz.,  Krst,  those  who 

'  &vouTt.'d  the  pound  and  mU  scheme,  which  comprised  a  large  number  of 

'  leading  Members  of  Parliament,  and  many  connected  with  cummerce  and 

hanking.     This  scheme  hud  the  great  advantagp  of  preserving  tlie  sovereign 

aa  the  unit.     It  did  not  disturb  the  questiun  of  the  gold  staniiard,  and 

seemed  to  possess  the  ready  means  of  decimali/ation  in  the  tenth  i>art,  or 

ionii ;  but  it  destroyed  the  identity  of  the  pemiy,  and  renderud  it  noceasaiy 

I  to  introduce  the  cent,  a  coin  rather  too  large.      Second  were  those  who 
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advocated  the  tenpenny  scheme,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  the  penny  as  it  is, 
and  the  issue  of  a  silver  coin  of  lOd.,  and  another  of  gold  of  lOOd. :  whUst 
the  third  scheme  contemplated  taking  the  farthing  as  the  unit,  and  multi- 
plying that  hy  10,  100,  and  1,000;  having  thus  a  sovereign  of  1,000  instead 
of  960  farthings,  or  £1  Os.  lOd.  Besides  these  schemes  many  other  sugges- 
tions were  made.  One  of  these  was  to  take  the  franc  as  a  unit,  introducing 
the  French  system  as  a  whole.  Another  proposed  to  coin  a  dollar  of  4s,  2<L 
or  50d.,  and  make  the  unit  of  100  halfpennies,  the  coin  heing  thus  nearly 
c<^iuivalent  to  the  dollar  of  the  Unitc<l  States,  the  five-franc  piece  of  France, 
and  the  dollars  circulating  in  China,  India,  and  other  countries." 

Of  the  schemes  here  mentioned,  the  only  one  which  has  been 
broitght  very  prominently  for\vard — indeed,  the  only  one  which  there 
would  be  the  faintest  hope  of  carr}'ing  into  effect — is  that  which  stands 
first  in  the  list,  and  which  is  popularly  called  the  pound  and  mil 
scheme.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  explanation  of  tlie  failure  of  our 
money  reformers  is  to  be  found,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  concentrated  their  attention  so  much  upon  this  scheme :  popu- 
larly, the  notion  of  a  reform  of  the  English  monetary  system  has  been 
-almost  identified  with  that  of  pounds  and  mils ;  and  when  the  scheme 
failed  to  commend  itself  to  certain  induential  persons,  whose  co-opera- 
tion was  absolutely  necessaiy  for  its  success,  its  failure  damaged  the 
whole  question  of  monctarj'  reform.  I  purpose  to  examine  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  which  are  brietiy  touched 
upon  in  the  above  extract,  and  then  to  show  that  a  scheme  may  be 
propounded  having  all  the  advantages  of  the  jiouud  and  mil  scheme, 
and  none  of  its  disadvantages. 

The  principle  of  taking  tlie  pound  sterling  as  the  unit,  and  then 
cutting  it  up  into  tenth  and  hundredth  parts,  seems  so  simple  and 
elegant,  tliat,  looking  at  it  merely  from  the  theoretical  and  scientific 
.«ide,  we  may  be  disposed  to  wonder  why  it  has  not  met  with  uni- 
versal acceptation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  looking  upon  it  from  the 
practical  side,  the  objections  are  so  great  that  we  rather  wonder  how 
Any  wise  men  could  have  been  so  run  away  with  by  their  theoretical 
and  scientific  notions  as  to  believe  that  the  country  could  be  induced 
to  adopt  it.  Ixit  us  just  observe  what  it  involves.  The  pound  ster- 
ling contains  20  shillings ;  consequently  the  second  coin  of  account 
will  be  2  shillings,  or  the  ilorin.  The  lloriu  contains  2-1  pence;  con- 
sequently the  next  coin  of  account  will  bo  24  pence,  or  very  nearly 
twopence-halfpenny;  this  we  must  call  the  cent.  Fractions  of  this 
coin  would  be  too  large  to  be  omitted  in  iicciumts;  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  bankers  to  make  llie  nilo  whicli  they  do  now  v<ith  regard 
to  pence,  namely,  that  they  will  not  encumber  their  books  with  half- 
pence and  farthings ;  consequuutly  we  must  have  another  coin  of 
account,  the  mil,  which  will  be  '24  of  a  penny,  or  very  nearly  a 
farthing, 
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The  first  tLiiig  to  lie  noted  in  this  arrangement  is,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pound,  not  one  of  the  coins  in  which  it  is  pro^wsed 
that  accounts  should  be  kept  is  juuongst  the  coins  %vith  which  we  are 
fumiUar ;  the  penny  and  the  slulling  are  both  displaced,  and  the  cent 
and  florin  substituted  for  them.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  penny  and 
the  shilling  are  found  by  experience  to  be  coins  of  very  convenient 
magnitude,  they  are  not  likely  to  go  out  of  circulation ;  at  all  events, 
coins  more  or  less  representing  them  would  be  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity ;  for  instance,  we  might  keep  the  shilling  as  the  half-florin, 
and  we  might  have  a  coin  representing  a  half-cent,  which  would  not 
differ  much  from  a  penny ;  but  then  there  would  be  an  almost  abso- 
lute divergence  between  ordinary  coins  and  accounts;  and  though  it 
would  be  theoretically  possible  to  have  a  system  in  which  this  should 
be  the  case,  it  is  hanlly  to  be  expected  that  a  free  people  will,  of  their 
own  accord,  introduce  it.  This  is  a  consideration  which  is  much 
strengthened  by  observing  that  the  inconvenience  of  the  proposed 
change  would  fi%ll  with  immensely  greater  weight  upon  the  poor  than 
upon  the  rich :  the  rich  man,  dealing  with  hundreds  and  thousands, 
looks  to  his  pounds,  and  practically  adopts  the  principle  of  taking 
care  of  the  pounds  and  leaving  the  pence  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
but  the  poor  man,  who  has  been  brought  up  upon  the  reverse  and 
current  form  of  this  maxim,  finds  that  in  the  course  of  the  so-called 
reform  his  pence  liave  vanished ;  there  are  none  left  for  him  to  take 
care  of,  and  the  pounds  ai-e  out  of  his  reach.  Take  the  case  of  the 
small  village  shop;  pence  and  shillings,  or  something  like  them,  must 
be  the  ordinary  coins  of  exchange ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  the  shopkeeper 
has  to  make  out  a  small  bill,  shillings  and  jKincc  must  be  forgotten, 
and  florins  and  cents  substituted.  This  woidd  Imj  doubtless  a  great 
inconvenience,  and  ought  not  to  be  imposed  lightly  upon  a  large  jior- 
tion  of  the  community. 

Tlje  fact  is,  that  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes  have  l)een  fur- 
gotten,  doubtless  iminteutionally,  by  the  advocates  of  the  pound  and 
mil  scheme.  The  poor  man's  jienny  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  rich 
man's  pound,  and  this  pound  has  broken  the  back  of  the  whole  jiro- 
ject.  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  theoretical  advantages,  especially  whea 
those  advantages  are  coupled  with  the  ajipalling  thought  of  having  to 
learn  decimals,  so  long  as  the  great  practical  incomeniences  of 
ignoring  the  common  coins  of  common  people  are  involved  in  the 
scheme.      Especially  is  it  unnecessary  to  incur  these  inconveniences 

the  adviuitages  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme  can  be  secured  by 
ler  which  does  not  involve  them. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  basis  upon  which  the  monetary 
system  of  England  may  be  re-formed  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
]M)and  and  mil  scheme,  and  none  of  its  disadvantages.     The  plan 
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whicli  I  propose  is  so  obvious  that  it  must  almost  certainly  have 
occurred  to  many  others  besides  myself,  aud  yet  it  is  not  even  alluded 
to  ill  the  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Interuutioual  Association 
which  1  have  given  above.  The  principle  of  the  plan  is  this:  Take  a 
hall-sovereign  instead  of  a  sovereign  as  the  first  coin  of  account ;  that  is 
to  say,  let  sums  of  money  Vie  counted  by  half-pounds  instead  of  pounds. 
This  would  in  no  way  afl'oct  the  coinage ;  the  sovereigns  woxild  be 
coined  as  before,  and  bo  current  as  before ;  the  difference  woxild  be  that 
a  sum  of  money  represented  now  by  1,000  would  theji  be  repreaented 
by  2,000,  and  so  on.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  thia  change  ? 
The  first  and  piincipal  consequence  would  be  that  the  shilling 
would  be  the  tenth  part  of  our  first  coin,  and  therefore  wo  should 
have  the  decimal  system  without  introducing  the  florin.  But  how 
about  the  pence  ?  The  penny  would  still  be  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
shilling,  but  it  could  be  made  without  any  very  great  violence  to  be 
the  tenth  part.  If  this  change  were  made,  no  alteration  would  be 
required  in  the  coinage;  for  as  it  is,  the  copper  coins  are  merely  tokens, 
and  might  as  well  represent  the  tenth  of  a  shilling  as  the  twelfth. 
Suppose  that  this  were  done,  then  the  new  penny  would  be  the  tenth 
part  of  twelve  old  pence,  or  we  should  have — 

New  i>enny  =  1  "2  old  pence, 
or  ^  1^  old  pence. 

The  resiilt  would  be  that  common  articles  sold  for  a  penny  would  be 
made  one-fifth  larger  than  before ;  the  penny  loaf,  the  muffin,  the  cap- 
tain's biscuit,  would  all  be  increased  in  this  proportion,  and  no  incon- 
venience would  be  felt.  The  poor  man's  penny  would  still  be  the  poor 
man's  penny,  but  it  would  be  a  little  more  valuable  than  hitherto. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  scheme  would  leave  the  coinage  absolutely 
intact,  except  that  sixpenny  pieces  would  have  to  be  marked  five- 
pence,  and  threepenny  pieces  woidd  have  to  be  marked  twopence- 
halfpenny.  As  to  the  effect  upon  accounts,  let  us  try  it  by  an  example. 
Suppose  we  had  the  following  account  to  cast  up: — 

£  8.  d. 


1S6 

87 

H 

13 

8 

:     10 

263 

9 

4 

507 

17 

Compare  this  with  the  following : — 

17364 

2627 

2S195 


494-76 


The  superior  neatness  is  obvious,  and  if  we  wish  to  know  how 
many  pounds  are  represented,  the  process  of  dividing  by  2   is  so 
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simple  that  it  need  trouble  no  one.     For  example,  in  the  above  case 
494  represents  247  pounds. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  Few  people  understand  decimals."  The  fact 
is  that  most  persons  would  underetiind  decimals  if  they  were  not 
called  by  that  name,  and  if  the  notion  were  not  thus  introduced  that 
onliuary  arithmetic  is  not  decimal  aritlimetic :  for  instance,  the  addi- 
tion sum  given  above  is  written  as  if  it  were  what  is  called  a  decimal 
sum;  but  it  might  be  ^vritten  like  a  sura  in  ordinary  compound 

addition,  thus : — 

£  s.  d. 


173 

:      6 

4 

S6 

:      2 

7 

291 

9 

6 

494 

7 

6 

And  then  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  one  would  feel  any  difficulty 
in  tlie  matter ;  but  if  coins  were  divided  as  I  have  proposed,  people 
woidd  soon  find  out  that  the  usual  formidable  array  of  dots  was 
unnecessary,  and  tl»at  one  dot,  to  show  where  the  shillings  begin, 
would  be  quite  sutticieut  for  all  purposes.  In  fact,  people  would  work 
decimals  as  the  Bourgeois  Getitilhomme  talked  prose,  without  knowing  it. 

This  remark  leads  to  tliis  further  one, — namely,  that  the  reform 
proposed  in  this  paper  could  be  introduced  very  easily,  and  so  as  to 
shock  no  one  with  the  notion  of  unlimited  innovation,  and  still  worse 
with  the  fear  of  decimals.  The  way  in  which  I  shoiUd  propose  prac- 
tically to  carrj'  out  the  reform  is  as  follows : — 

Let  an  Act  be  passed  to  the  eflect  that  all  public  accounts  shall  be 
kept  in  half-sovereigns  instead  of  sovereigns,  and  that  the  penny  shall 
be  the  tenth  part  of  a  shilling  instead  of  the  twelfth  as  heretofore. 
Everything  is  included  in  these  two  simple  enactments. 

If  the  public  accounts  were  kept  as  suggested,  private  persons 
woidd  doubtless  soon  follow  the  example ;  there  would  be  no  need  of 
compulsion.  And  with  regard  to  the  change  of  value  in  the  penny, 
it  would  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  the  new  penny  inapplicable  to  the 
piirposes  for  which  the  present  pemiy  is  useful,  and  the  relation  of  the 
new  to  the  old  would  be  simple  and  intelligible :  in  fact,  the  poor  man's 
coin  would  be  in  no  way  sacrificed  to  gain  a  theoretical  advantage  for 
the  wealthy ;  the  penny  would  be  practically  as  much  the  lowest  coin 
of  account  and  the  poor  man's  standard  of  value  as  it  is  now. 

I  have  said  that  small  penny  commodities  would  increase  in  mag- 
nitude ;  it  is  right  to  observe  that  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  a  penny 
stamp,  the  expense  would  be  raised  20  per  cent,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  direct  compensation ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  fairly  argued  as 
to  this  inconvenience,  that  the  revenue  of  the  country  from 
would  be  increased,  or  at  all  events  an  indirect  compensa- 
tioo  might  easUy  be  made  by  the  lowering  of  some  tax. 
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On  the  wliole,  it  appears  to  me,  after  thinking  a  good  deal  upon  the 
subject,  that  this  is  the  only  feasible  method  of  i-eforming  our  English 
money ;  the  reform  might  be  effecterl  almost  imperceptibly ;  indeed,  it 
woidd  be  possible  (if  tliought  desirable)  to  make  the  two  steps  in 
legislation  of  which  I  have  spoken,  not  simultaneous,  but  successive. 
Tlie  advantage  of  this  would  be  that  the  simplification  of  accounts,  as 
between  poimds  and  shillings,  would  tend  to  a  desire  for  a  corre- 
sponding simplification  as  between  shillings  and  pence,  and  so  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  violent  step  of  decimalizing  the  penny. 

But  in  order  to  carry  out  this  reform  there  must  be  unanimity 
amongst  those  who  seek  change.  As  long  as  it  is  possible  to  say  that 
some  four  or  five  different  systems  find  supporters,  so  long  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  Government  will  earnestly  take  the 
matter  up ;  and  especially  as  long  as  the  pound  and  mil  scheme  is 
tlie  favourite,  I  feel  little  hope  of  any  real  movement ;  but  let  it  be 
stated  that  we  want  not  a  single  new  coin,  either  gold,  silver,  or 
copper,  and  that  the  only  change  desired  is  the  increase  of  the  value 
assigned  to  the  penny  by  the  amount  of  20  per  cent.,  and  let  all 
monetary  reformers  agree  to  this  as  their  platform,  and  then  I  tliiidc 
that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  be  persuaded  to  propose, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt,  the  reform. 

If  England  were  the  only  country  in  the  world,  I  think  she  ought  to 
reform  her  money  and  accounts ;  but  it  is  additionally  necessary  in 
the  light  of  the  important  tnith  that  slie  is  not  the  only  country 
in  the  world.  Alreaily,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  uniform  coinage, 
and  that  a  very  good  one,  through  four  countries  on  the  continent  of 
Euro])e;  why  shoidd  wu  be  behind  tiium  in  civilization  ?  why  should 
wo  appear  barbarous  In  llieir  eyes  (  and  why  shuidd  we  not  enter  the 
monetary  fraternity,  to  the  great  convenience  both  of  them  and  of 
ourselves  ? 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  reader  I  will  just  set  down  the  leading 
points  of  the  necessary  money  Kefoiiu  BOl ;  and  committing  the  subject 
to  his  best  consideration,  I  will  ask  him,  if  he  is  convinced  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  proposed  reform,  to  agitate  for  it  in  all  constitutional  ways. 

I.  Adjust  the  value  of  the  English  sovereign  and  French  napoleon, 
80  that  one  shall  be  to  the  other  precisely  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  •! ; 
which  involves  a  chiuige  in  the  value  of  a  sovereign  of  about  twopence. 

II.  Enact  that  all  public  accounts  shall  be  kept  in  half-sovereigns 
instead  of  sovereigns. 

III.  Enact  that  the  pemiy  shall  be  the  tenth  part  of  a  shilling 
instead  of  the  twelfth. 

The  farthings  I  should  leave  alone.     Be  minimu  ncn  curat  lex. 

H.  Goodwin. 
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THE  ORDINANCE  OF  PREACHING. 


IN  an  article  on  "  Recent  Nonconformist  Sermons,"  which  appeared 
in  our  July  number  of  last  year,  some  remarks  were  made  upon 
the  survival  of  the  ortUnance  of  preaclung  in  the  English  Church. 
In  the  belief  that  jiersistent  agitation  of  this  subject  must  in  tlic  enil 
bring  about  a  much-needed  reform,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Church- 
men to  do  their  best  to  contribute  to  such  a  result,  we  venture  to  put 
fon^'ard  a  few  thouglits  upon  the  causes  and  eflects  of  the  existing 
practice,  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reform 
which  is  to  be  desired. 

We  will  begin  by  asking  our  readers  to  call  to  mind  what  is  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  majority  of  our  church&s.  The  congregation 
includes,  let  us  say,  one-fouitli  of  the  adults  of  the  parish;  though 
how  often  would  the  clergjTiian  be  glad  t<i  compound  for  a  much 
smaller  proportion !  In  towns  the  church-going  population  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  the  midiUe  and  upper  classes,  with  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  women.  Whether  in  town  or  countiy,  they  are  persons 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  religious  instruction  from 
their  childhood.  It  is  to  such  an  audience  that  the  preacher  delivei-s 
an  address  of  half  an  hour,  written  apparently  as  a  general  exposition 
of  evangehcal  doctrine  suited  to  the  capacity  of  some  newly  discovered 
savage  tribe,  and  conclmling,  as  in  the  well-known  stoiy  of  the  can- 
didate for  orders  preaching  before  the  bishop  and  examining  chaplain. 
with  the  division  of  the  congregation  into  the  two  classes  of  con- 
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verted  and  unconverted.  K  we  suppose  that  the  preacher  is  a  gentle- 
man, that  the  sermon  is  well  expressed  and  well  deliverad,  with 
no  &nlt  of  taste,  with  no  irreTerence  or  flippancy,  every  one  will 
allow  that  we  have  chosen  a  fax  £rom  unfavourable  case.  And  yet  in 
the  outset  this  fails  of  the  very  test  article  of  evangelical  joeachin^ 
"  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  pr^iched."  But  in  what  church  are  the 
poor  of  our  large  towns  to  be  found  \  what  sermons  are  listened  to  by 
them  ?  They  are  certainly  the  class  by  whom  instruction  is  most 
needed,  to  whom  public  worship  ought  to  be  most  welcome,  as  they 
are  those  who  have  least  opportunitj-  for  private  meditation,  and  who 
would  be  least  able  to  supply  the  place  of  sermons  by  reading  to 
themselves  at  home. 

But  this  question  of  the  divorce  between  the  church  and  the  poor 
would  occupy  too  much  space ;  we  must  forget  the  absent,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  considering  the  effect  of  the  sermon  on  those  who  are 
present.  We  \t-ill  select  three  types  as  representing  large  classes  of 
hearers, — the  educated  layman,  the  fine  lady,  the  district  visitor, — and 
finally  we  will  consider  the  effect  of  preaching  upon  the  preacher 
himself 

The  first,  perhaps,  looks  up  to  the  pulpit  with  an  amused  surprise, 
as  he  recognises  an  old  college  acquaintance,  famous,  it  may  be,  on 
the  river,  but  not  in  other  respects  distinguished  from  the  herd  of 
poll-men,  ignorant  of  any  literature  beyond  that  which  is  required  for 
pass  examinations,  entirely  uninterested  in  general  questions  of 
politics  or  theology,  incapable  of  writing  an  essay  on  any  subject  in 
the  world,  yet  with  all  this  a  man  of  good  sense  and  modesty,  of  high 
principle  and  kind  heart.  How  has  this  man  now  come  to  declaim 
his  truisms  with  such  an  air  of  self-complacent  confidence  before  men 
older  and  wiser  than  himself,  laying  daim  to  a  sort  of  special  inspira- 
tion, and  rebuking  as  scoffers  all  who  venture  to  find  fault  with  the 
matter  or  manner  of  the  sermon  ?  Thus  the  effect  upon  most  laymen 
is  simple  weariness  and  disgust;  the  feelings  awakened  by  the 
prayers  are  often  destroyed  by  the  irritation  excited  at  the  bad  logic, 
the  oQ'ensive  dogmatism,  the  vulgarizing  of  divine  things,  which  they 
hear  from  the  pulpit.  And  this  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  much 
of  that  dislike  for  chureh  matters,  that  contempt  for  ecclesiastical 
things  and  persons,  which  shows  itself  in  many  of  the  leading  papers. 

It  will  be  said,  and  very  truly,  that  much  of  the  present  agitation 
against  sermons  springs  from  a  dislike  to  religious  services  alto- 
gether ;  that  as  Lord  Ebury's  youthful  sons  were  acute  enough  to  fix 
upon  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the  cause  of  their  yavming 
in  church  on  a  certain  eventful  Good  Friday,  so  the  "  educated  lay- 
man," fretting  at  social  rules  which  compel  his  attendance  at  church 
on  Sunday,  finds  a  colour  for  his  murmurs  in  the  prevailing  diasafcia- 
fiactaon  on  the  subject  o€  preaching. 
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But  though  this  is  true,  aud  accounts,  let  us  say,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  sneers  which  may  be  heard  against  sermons,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  many  find  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  services  of  the  church 
who  would  gladly  escape  from  the  sermon.  Does  it  then  follow  that 
for  such  meu  there  should  be  no  sermon  ?  We  know  that  the  Sabbath 
is  mmle  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  ;  and  if  this  be  true  of 
the  observance  of  a  day  of  rest  in  any  form,  far  more  must  it  be  true 
of  a  particular  mode  of  giving  instruction  on  that  day.  Utility  is  the 
only  ground  on  which  sermons  can  stand.  If  they  are  useless,  the 
£ible  itself  is  our  waiTant  for  doing  away  with  them.  But  the 
^nguage  of  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
it  is  not  sermons,  as  such,  that  these  men  would  object  to,  but  the 
particular  sermons  to  which  they  are  called  upon  to  listen.  They 
know  well  the  power  which  lies  in  the  living  utterance  of  on  earnest 
and  thoughtful  man ;  none  of  them  would  have  dreamt  of  stilling  the 
voice  of  a  Chalmers,  or  an  Arnold,  or  a  Eobertson.  Nor  is  it  needed 
that  the  preacher  should  be  a  man  of  special  genius ;  he  should  be 
ec£ual  to  his  hearers  in  general  cidtivation,  and  superior  to  them  in 

riiifl  own  particular  department  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  he 
liboidd  have  something  of  that  enthusiasm  of  goodness,  that  strength 
of  faith,  which  would  enable  him  to  win  the  confidence  and  sympathy 
of  his  hearers ;  and  experience  warrants  our  belief  that  even  the  most 
•dacated  would  find  such  sermons  of  real  benefit.  Even  educated 
men  are  not  unaware  that  they  need  at  times  to  be  stirred  up  and 
encouraged.  They  are  prone,  no  less  than  others,  to  sink  into  inseusi- 
bility.  and  lower  their  standard  of  what  human  nature  ought  to  be 
and  may  be, — of  its  duties,  its  dignity,  its  capacity  for  happiness ;  and 
it  is  the  proper  office  of  the  preacher  or  prophet  to  re\ive  these  feel- 
ings and  reawaken  this  consciousness. 

We  proceed  to  ask,  What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  preaching  on 
Uic  ordinary  fine  lady,  with  whom  we  may  class  for  this  purpose  the 
kjority  of  the  female  part  of  the  congrt^tion  ?  If  sometimes  they 
tnay  mimic  piale  audacity,  and  profess  to  speak  slightingly  of  sermons, 
yet  in  their  hearts  they  would  f«el  very  xmcomfortable  at  ha\'ing  to 
go  without  them,  partly  from  mere  repugnance  to  change,  pai-tly  from 
the  religious  awe  which  attaches  to  the  sennon,  portly  from  really 
liking  to  listen.  Then  here  at  least,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  reform.  On  the  contrary,  we  doubt  whether  the  change 
tfl  not  more  needed  for  this  class  than  for  any  other.  The  great  fault 
of  these  "professing  Chiistians"  is  that  they  make  such  a  broad 
ieperation  between  their  religion  and  their  daily  life.  In  their  mode 
of  life  there  is  no  difference  between  them  and  their  neighbours ;  they 
«re  just  as  selfish,  aa  passionate,  as  frivolous,  and  as  worldly:  yet  on 
the  strength  of  their  religious  observances,  and  a  stray  asceticism  or 
two.  they  feel  themselves  elevated  to  a  proud  pre-eminence  over  the 
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rest  of  mankind,  anil  have  apparently  shaken  off  those  habits  of  self- 
questioning  and  self-reproach  to  which  others  are  liable  who  have 
failed  to  attain  to  the  same  reassuring  doctrines.  Wiat  is  wanted  is 
to  convince  these  people  that  that  cannot  be  true  religion  which  does 
not  exert  an  influence  over  the  wliole  life.  The  repetition  of  the  well- 
known  words  of  the  formidaries,  like  some  old  melody,  is  sufficient  to 
rouse  a  pleasant  emotion,  without  exciting  any  definite  thought  in  the 
mind ;  and  the  fact  of  that  emotion  may  be  looked  back  upon  with 
satisfaction  afterwards,  tliough  it  has  led  to  no  practical  result.  Such 
being  the  danger  which  necessarily  attends  the  use  of  established 
forms,  it  would  seem  right  that  it  should  be  specially  guarded  against 
in  the  sermon ;  we  should  expect  that  the  trutlis  which  are  stated 
generally  in  the  foniier  part  of  the  service  should  be  clenched  and 
ibiven  home  in  the  latter,  that  sin  should  be  shown  in  its  every-day 
dress,  that  the  righteous  indignation  nf  the  liearer  should  be  forcibly 
turned  inwards,  instea<l  of  being  allowed  to  expend  itself  on  "  dead 
men's  crimes  and  Jews'  idolatries."  On  the  contrary,  we  too  often 
find  that  where  the  language  of  the  sermon  departs  from  the  style  of 
tlio  formularies,  it  is  to  keep  at  a  safer  distance  from  the  facts  of  lile, 
changing  the  concrete  into  the  abstract,  and  dwelling  on  theories  of 
salvation  rather  than  on  the  personal  Saviour,  on  imputation  of  sin 
or  of  righteousness,  not  on  actual  good  and  evil  as  they  are  now 
wrought  in  the  world  about  us.  Nay,  we  may  even  go  farther,  and 
say  that  the  account  of  liuman  motives  which  is  given  in  sermons  is 
often  as  purely  fictitious  as  that  on  which  the  conclusions  of  political 
economy  are  based  according  to  Mr.  J.  S.  MilL  How  often  are  we 
told  that  men  despise  the  offer  of  mercy  because  they  are  too  proud  to 
receive  salvation  as  a  gift,  because  they  desire  something  more  diffi- 
cult of  acquisition,  because  it  is  too  simple,  too  humbling  to  human 
nature!  Contrast  the  utter  unreality  of  oU  this  with  the  plain 
straightforward  facts  as  they  are  represented  to  us  in  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  and  borne  witness  to  by  each  man's  personal  experience. 
Thus  people  become  accustomed  to  use  the  most  sacred  words  without 
attaching  any  meaning  to  them ;  they  fancy  the  Bible  contains  nothing 
but  the  didl  scheme  presented  to  them  Sunday  after  Sunday ;  tliey 
think  it  a  kind  of  profanity  to  touch  on  matters  of  every-day  bfe  in  the 
piUpit.  and  arc  ready  to  raise  the  cry  of  heresy  if  they  hear  any  varia- 
tion from  the  old  sing-song  by  which  tlieir  ears  are  wont  to  be  charmed. 
As  our  thiitl  representative  liearer  wo  selected  the  district  visitor, 
with  wliom  may  be  classed  the  religious  poor  of  the  congregation. 
In  all  probability  she  is  an  excellent,  self-denjTug,  humble-minded 
woman,  who  listens  meeidy  to  the  sermon  with  a  sort  of  blind  faith 
that  she  is  to  get  gootl  from  it,  and  does  indeed  often  obtain  it  by 
that  divine  alchemy  which  turns  dross  into  gold.  Yet  in  her  case 
too,  and  more  than  all  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  it  is  the  heart  rather 
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than  the  head  that  profits :  she  has  received  no  practical  guidance,  she 
lias  no  further  insight  into  spiritual  truth,  she  has  had  no  lessons  in 
liuman  character,  her  mind  has  not  been  opened  to  see  good  where 
she  once  saw  only  evil ;  slie  is  still  incapable  of  understanding  that 
there  should  be  any  real  religion  outside  the  narrow  circle  to  which 
she  herself  l)elongs. 

Such  being  the  effect  of  the  sermon  upon  the  hearers,  we  have  next 
to  ask  how  it  affects  the  preacher  himself.  Some  of  the  more  cynical 
assailants  of  preaching  have  thought  that  it  continued  to  exist  merely 
to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  younger  clergy,  and  that  the  pulpit  is  to  tlie 
curate  (or  at  any  rate  was,  before  the  invention  of  clerical  millinery) 
what  the  review  or  tlie  ball-room  is  to  the  ensign.  But,  to  do  him 
justice,  we  believe  that  the  feeling  with  which  tlie  newly  ordained 
minister  looks  forward  to  wTitiiig  two  sermons  a  week  is  usually  tliat 
of  simple  dismay.  He  is  generally,  as  we  have  said,  a  man  of  no 
great  reading  or  ability,  probably  owning  a  higher  moral  standard, 
but  not  always  imbued  with  stronger  religious  feeling  than  other  men. 
He  has,  however,  for  the  most  part  been  educated  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry ;  he  feels  that  this  is  his  vocation  in  life,and  he  would  gladly 
spend  himself  for  the  good  of  his  people.  When  such  a  one  comes 
to  his  first  parish,  though  he  may  not  have  tlie  tact  or  experience 
which  can  make  his  advice  of  great  value  to  the  poor,  yet  his  s\tii- 
pathy  is  easily  moved,  and  kind  deeds  and  kind  worrls  come  naturally 
to  him,  so  that  he  soon  finds  himself  at  home  in  the  cottuge,  and  still 
more  so  among  the  children  in  the  school ;  but  he  woiild  give  any- 
thing to  avoid  that  hopeless  penny-a-Uning  of  the  pulpit.  To  write 
when  he  has  nothing  to  say ;  to  assume  the  position  of  teacher  when 
he  feels  that  he  himself  most  needs  to  lie  taught;  worst  of  all.  to  have 
to  declaim  what  he  knows  to  be  worthless  before  the  assembled 
parish, — all  this  is  at  first  a  terrible  weight  upon  his  mind.  Of  course 
he  gets  used  to  it  in  time.  He  finds  that  by  dropping  his  private 
reoding,  by  curtailing  his  visits  to  the  school  and  to  the  sick,  by 
careful  adherence  to  the  rule  that  the  poor  must  have  the  same  thing 
repeated  over  and  over  again  before  they  will  understand  it,  bj'  copious 
and  undiscrimiuatiug  quotation,  he  can  manage  to  eke  out  sufficient 
for  the  two  half-hours  on  the  Sunday.  As  he  gets  accustomed  to  the 
stock  passages  which  reappear  in  sennon  after  sermon,  they  seem  to 
hiin  to  gain  something  of  the  authority  of  fonnidaries.  As  the  sermon 
itself  l)ccomp3  more  and  more  a  matter  of  form,  he  becomes  more  and 
more  satisfied  with  his  own  performance,  and  like  other  jieople,  faiUng 
to  raise  his  practice  to  the  level  of  his  ideal,  he  lowers  his  ideal  to  the 
level  of  hi.s  practice. 

Or  it  may  be  lie  has  recourse  to  the  sennons  of  others.  Some 
prolific  father  or  imcle  may  have  left  behind  a  convenient  store  of 
ortbfKloxy.      If  not,  there  are  those  tempting  MS.  sermons  which 
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meet  his  eye  in  the  advertisements  of  the  clerical  journals.  Or  he 
can  copy  out  a  discourse  from  some  good  commonplace  divine,  the 
danger  of  the  latter  proceeding  being  that  the  same  sermon  may 
have  already  been  introduced  to  his  congregation  by  some  previous 
curute,  and  then  farewell  to  his  hopes  of  usefulness.  We  no  longer 
exact  e.xtempore  sermons,  nor  can  wc  be  strictly  said  to  exact  original 
gennons ;  but  woe  to  the  preacher  who  is  bold  enough  to  confess  that  his 
sermon  is  not  his  own  !  and  still  more  woe  to  him  if  he  is  detected  in 
preaching  anothei-  man's  sermons !  So  that  the  alternative  we  put 
before  our  yoimg  clergy  is  this, — Either  preach  your  own  sermon,  bad 
S8  you  may  feel  it  to  be ;  or,  if  that  is  really  impossible,  borrow 
some  one  else's  and  pi-etend  that  it  is  your  own.  What  is  likely  to 
be  tlie  moral  efifect  of  such  borrowing  upon  the  preacher,  and  what 
gooil  the  i)eop1o  are  likely  to  get  from  sermons  so  preached,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  judge. 

From  all  that  we  have  said  (and  we  believe  that  our  description 
errs  rather  on  the  side  of  defect  than  of  exaggeration)  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  in  ordinary  eases  sermons  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Perliajta  we  might  except  country  parishes,  in  which  the  cougr^atiou 
consists  almost  entirely  of  the  poor ;  but  even  this  may  be  a  matter 
for  discussion.  The  question  then  arises.  How  did  such  a  state  of 
things  originate,  or  how  htis  it  been  allowed  to  continue  ?  Without 
entering  into  any  history  of  preaching,  it  is  evident  that  this  ordi- 
nance was  of  much  greater  importance  at  some  former  periods  than  it 
is  now.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  mightiest  revolutions 
have  had  their  origin,  or  have  been  mainly  carried  on,  by  means  of 
sermons.  Dr.  Neale  and  Mr.  IJaring  Gould  would  have  us  believe 
that  good  preaching  is  confined  to  Roman  Catholics,"  but  there  can  at 
any  rate  be  no  doubt  that  one  great  instrument  by  which  the  Eefor- 
mation  was  brought  about  in  England  was  the  preacliing  of  such  men 
as  Latimer.  It  was  necessary  to  use  every  effort  to  bring  round  the 
nation  as  a  body  to  a  purer  faith,  and  prevent  the  unfortunate  schism 
whioli  arose  in  Ireland  from  the  neglect  of  the  unlettered  Irish-speak- 
ing inhabitants.  Catechisms,  primers,  prayer-books,  and  homilies 
were  disseminated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country ; 
every  engine  was  employed  which  could  aid  in  bringing  the  new 
opinions  before  the  minds  of  the  people.  As  books  were  dear  and 
few  could  read,  preaching  was  the  most  eflective  of  these  aids;  it  was 


*  Mr.  Daring  Gould  ovon  tells  us  that  the  most  striking  diflcronce  between  Ronuiniat 
luid  Protestant  sermons  nmong  post-mediieval  preachers  is  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  which  appears  in  the  former.  In  his  interesting  work  ho  has  omitted  all  notice  of 
English  preachers,  because,  as  he  says,  "  they  are  for  the  most  port  hopeleasly  diilL"  It 
seems,  however,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  dullest  of  proaohen  to  produce  "  a  profit- 
able and  even  striking  "  discourse  by  consulting  "  the  vast  oncyclopscdiaa  and  diction- 
trieti,"  "the  collections  of  anecdote  and  simile"  which  an  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholin  I 
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therefore  especially  ordered  that  children  should  be  brouglit  to  hear 
sermons,  in  order  that  they  might  be  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine 
practice.  And  it  was  the  party  wlio  were  most  opposed  to  tlio 
iffival  Church  who  laid  tlie  greatest  stress  upon  sermons ;  as  we 
kam  from  Hooker,  that  the  Puritans,  insisting  on  the  letter  of  such 

Its  as,  "  How  shall  tlioy  hear  witliout  a  preacher  ?"  held  that  ordi- 
ly  (lod  wrought  conversion  by  means  of  (extempore)  preaching, 
and  only  by  miracle  in  any  other  way. 

It  was  no  doubt  from  a  sort  of  revival  of  this  Puritiuiic  tradition, 
as  well  as  from  the  feeling  that  they  had  fresh  new  truths  to  declare, 
that  Wesley,  Wliittield,  and  generally  the  old  Evangelicals,  had 
recourse  to  preaching  as  the  gi-eat  weapon  of  the  movement  party. 
The  moileru  Evangelicals  still  profess  the  same  esteem  for  tins  ortli- 
nance;  Uiey  attend  church  in  order  to  hear  "the  Gospel  preached  ;" 
in  their  faiuily  prayers  they  ask  for  a  blessing  on  the  "preached 
word"  exclusively.  But  their  hands  are  no  longer  strong  enough  to 
bond  that  bow.  With  rare  exceptions  the  preaching  power  has  passed 
to  the  new  movement  party,  to  which  belong  the  names  of  Kobertson 
Olid  Anjold  and  Hare,  of  Kingsley,  of  Staidey,  and  of  Maurice.  It 
would  be  well  if  our  liberal  reviewers,  in  their  sweeping  denunciation 
of  V,  "^  T  Avould  remember  that,  after  all,  the  sermon  represents  this 
\iX"^  I'lement  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  it  is  the  sermon 

which  to  the  outward  eye  diflerences  our  parochiid  clergy  from  Ciir- 
lyle's  oist-iron  otftcials.  As  a  matter  of  theory  one  might  even  wish 
that  tliLs  element  of  variety  could  be  introduced  into  other  parts  of 
the  Church  senice,  and  that  the  mijiister  should  have  discretion  to 
omit  certain  jimyers.  or  to  exchange  them  for  others.  The  prayers 
woidd  probably  be  worse,  but  it  might  atone  for  this  if  the  novelty 
of  them  could  break  through  the  drowsy  half-consciousness  with 
which  pcojile  are  too  apt  to  listen  to  more  familiar  souiuls. 

Hut  to  reliirn  to  the  sermon.  We  fear  it  can  be  but  seldom 
defended  on  this  plea  of  novelty  or  variety.  It  continues  to  exist 
merely  lieinuse  it  has  existed.  Habit  has  nowhere  a  more  over- 
jtowering  weight  than  in  matters  of  religion.  It  might  perhaps 
reconcile  some  to  what  they  think  the  follies  of  the  ritualist,  if  they 
would  relkot  that  one  change  helps  on  another,  and  that  the  lil)erty 
conceded  to  superstitious  fancy  may  be  equally  claimed  by  the  oppo- 
site party  when  the  reaction  seta  in  in  favour  of  conmion  sense. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  the  evQ  effects  of  the  present  state 
of  things  both  on  ])reachers  and  hearers,  and  we  have  shown  briefly 
h"»w  the  system  origmated:  it  remains  that  we  shoidd  consider 
whether  it  is  possible  by  any  reform  to  get  ritl  of  the  bad  effects  of 
pnsaching,  and  to  retain  those  which  are  imdeniably  good.  The  first 
thing  we  would  suggest  is  to  diminish  the  number  and  length  of  ser 

Vol,.  IV.  D 
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mons ;  the  second,  to  diminish  the  number  of  preachers.  We  will  after- 
wards proceed  to  inquire  whether  anything  further  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  sermon  itself. 

First,  then,  is  there  any  reason  why  there  should  be  two  or  three 
sermons  every  Sunday  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  each  sermon  should 
last  for  half  an  hour  ?  If  it  be  said  the  poor  wUl  have  it  so,  or  they 
will  leave  the  church — why,  we  have  sometimes  been  told  the  poor 
like  hard  words  wliich  they  cannot  understand,  or  they  like  shouting 
and  vulgarity,  and  therefore  flock  to  chapel, — are  we  to  give  people 
what  we  know  to  be  bad  for  them  because  they  like  it  ?  May  we 
not  hope  gradually  to  educate  them  to  something  better  ?  One  well- 
thouglit  sermon  is  of  more  use  than  three  of  the  ordinary  compilations 
of  the  overworked  minister ;  or  if  there  should  be  oddly  constituted 
minds,  which  profit  more  by  good  when  well  diluted  with  bad,  are  we 
to  sacrifice  to  these  the  preacher  himself  and  all  the  normal  minds  of 
the  congregation  ?  At  least  let  the  latter  have  a  chance  of  escape ; 
leave  a  sliort  pause  after  the  prayers,  durii^  which  persons  might 
be  allowed  to  exercise  the  right  of  going  in  or  out  of  church  as  their 
inclination  for  sermons  might  direct.  Dr.  Arnold  set  the  example, 
which  has  been  wisely  followed  in  many  schools  since  bis  time,  of 
preaching  to  liis  scholars  only  once  a  day  for  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  liour ;  and  yet  (we  will  not  say  in  conseqiunce  of  this)  there  has 
probably  never  been  a  school  in  which  the  influence  of  the  chapel 
services  was  so  widely  and  deeply  felt  as  it  was  in  the  Rugby  of 
Arnold.  No  doubt  there  are  subjects  and  occasions  on  which  long 
sermons  arc  appropriate,  and  there  are  preachers,  like  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  who  are  fitted  to  deal  with  such  subjects  and  occasions ; 
a^  there  are  others  who  are  endowed  with  a  natural  eloquence  which 
enchains  the  hearers  though  there  should  be  no  special  propriety  of 
subject  or  time ;  but  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  lay  down  that  most  subjects 
in  the  hands  of  most  men  are  treated  far  more  effectively  in  a  dis- 
course of  ten  minutes  than  in  a  discoui'se  of  treble  that  time.  As  to 
the  number  of  sermons,  if  it  be  thought  too  much  to  hopie  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  second  sermon  in  ordinary  churches,  we  would 
strongly  urge  the  restoration  of  catechising  *  in  country  places,  and 
the  adoption  in  towns  of  a  lecture  or  exposition  instead  of  the  after- 
noon or  evening  sennon. 

Our  next  suggestion  has  reference  to  the  preacher.  Why  is  every 
clergyman  licensed  to  preach  ?  In  the  Ordination  Service  it  seems 
to  be  implied  that  deacons  as  a  rule  should  not  preach,  and  we 
think  it  would  be  far  better  to  be  chary  of  tliis  licence  in  their 
case,  and  not  to  admit  them  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  order  of 
priesthood.     Many  who  are  most  useful  clergymen  in  the  parish  are 

•  Wo  read  that  Evelyn  used  to  keep  his  family  away  from  church  in  the  afternoons 
becanse  sermons  had  t^en  the  place  of  the  old  catechizing  (a.d.  1655). 
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anything  but  useful  in  the  pulpit,  iis  there  are  othcre  who  can  presich 
veil,  hut  have  no  business  habits,  ami  are  wauling  in  the  tact  aud 
geniality  which  they  would  need  for  personal  intercourse  with  tlieir 
]>ari6hioners.  The  ineilitcval  Church  uudei-stootl  well  how  to  utilizi- 
these  spotual  qualifications  of  the  clergy.  The  Church  of  this  niuc 
teenth  century,  the  century  of  free  trade  and  division  of  hiljour,  still 
digs  with  a  razor  and  shaves  with  a  spade,  sending  its  Lick-Latins 
to  the  West-end  church,  and  burying  the  relined  scholar  in  some 
remote  country  ilistrict.  Is  it  utterly  impossible  that  we  may  see  a 
revival  of  the  itiueraut  friar  in  a  sliape  suited  to  modem  times  \  • 
Mnj*  we  not  hope  that  the  proposed  institution  of  a  subdiacouate 
will  eventually  lend,  among  other  good  things,  to  the  recruiting  of  our 
preadiing  staff  from  the  raidcs  of  the  laity  ? 

Without  dwelling  upon  this,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  silence  a  con- 
siderable pmi>ortiou  of  the  clerg)'^,  the  congregations  will  look  for 
some  substitute  in  place  of  the  preaching  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. We  believe  that  we  may  borrow  a  hint  from  the  reformers 
of  the  sixteeuth  centurj',  as  we  have  just  done  from  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  um-eformed  Church.  Om'  English  reformers  were 
not  so  unreasonable  'as  to  assume  that  every  "  poore  persone  of  a 
Uiuno "  coid<l  pn,'ii(h  his  own  sermons.  They  put  forth  homilies 
suitetl  to  the  wants  of  those  times,  which  the  clergy  had  to  read 
to  their  people  from  the  pulpit  At  a  later  period  Saundersou,  aud 
afler  him  Tillotson,  urged  the  publication  of  a  new  collection  of  homi- 
lies, "  in  consecjuence  of  the  unmethodical,  uselass,  needless  notions 
in  many  sermons."  It  would  of  course  be  vain  to  hope  for  a  new 
Volume  of  homilies  in  the  present  day ;  perhaps  it  is  not  even  to  l>e 
desired ;  but  woidd  it  be  inii)ussible  to  obtain  the  «mctiou  of  each 
biahop  for  the  reading  of  cerUiin  selected  sermons  by  the  deacons 
of  his  own  diocese  ?  Wliy  might  not  such  pulpit  i-eadings  come  in 
tunc  to  bo  as  popular  as  the  ])enny  readings  ?  If  the  authority  of  tho 
bishop  could  {icrsuade  couutry  \)eople  to  lay  aside  their  horror  of  the 
printed  book,  we  might  hope  in  this  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal- 
ous sale  of  MS.  sermons.  As  regards  the  great  towns,  if  any  clerg}'- 
man  would  have  the  boldness  to  announce  a  course  of  sermons  taken 
from  the  Fathers,  or  the  Reformers,  or  the  Germans,  or  the  Mediie\Td- 
irta,  or  Post-mediievalists,  or  any  of  the  liest  English  divines  of 
Bodem  times,  we  will  venture  to  promise  him  a  large  and  educated 
aadivncc 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  some  such  changes  as  have  been 
soggeetcnl  woidd  ilo  much  to  remedy  the  faults  of  our  present  stylo  of 
prMkching.     Stdl  there  remains  one  important  branch  of  the  subject 

•  Th»  foIIoiriDg  piuaage  from  the  Life  of  Gilpin,  "  the  Apoatlo  of  the  Korth,"  will 
«ft«nr  th«  nlaehief  which  followed  on  the  suppression  of  the  friars : — "  Some  people  hare 
aM  hiMxl  bur  Krmoiu  these  sixteen  years  since  the  friars  left  their  limitations." 
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upon  which  we  can  only  touch  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  is 
the  training  of  the  preacher.  It  is  less  necessary  to  dilate  on  this 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Beichel  in  a 
former  number  of  the  Contemporary,  entitled  "  University  Beform  in 
delation  to  Theological  Study."  Dr.  Eeichel  has,  however,  omitted  to 
notice  a  late  change  in  the  Cambridge  system,  which  will  probably 
lead  to  a  considerable  extension  of  theological  study  among  the 
imdergraduates.  By  Ihe  new  scheme,  the  mathematical  and  classical 
examinations  for  the  ordinary  degree  are  finished  before  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  residence,  and  the  student  has  his  choice  of  several 
subjects,  such  as  natural  science,  moral  science,  law,  theology,  to  one 
of  which  he  is  required  to  devote  his  attention  during  the  third  year, 
and  the  examination  in  which  will  form  his  final  examination 
for  the  ordinary  B.A.  degree.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  theology 
will  be  the  subject  selected  by  almost  all  poU-men  who  look  forward 
to  being  ordained ;  and  if  the  Theological  Board  ai-e  careful  not  to 
allow  too  much  weight  to  the  cramming  up  of  articles  and  heresies, 
if  Greek  Testament  and  English  composition  are  made  the  main  sub- 
jects of  the  examination,  we  have  great  hopes  that  the  new  scheme 
may  prove  an  important  step  in  the  way  of  educating  our  preachers. 
One  lesson,  at  least,  we  hope  they  will  derive  from  instruction  in 
English  composition, — how  to  use  simple  every-day  language  in  the 
pulpit.  It  is  another  of  Dr.  Arnold's  many  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
Churchmen,  that  he  broke  through  the  stereotyped  phraseology  which 
was  alone  thought  appropriate  for  the  solemnity  of  religious  dis- 
courses, making  it  his  aim  to  use  in  tlie  pulpit  the  same  words  which 
woidd  be  used  in  private  life  by  one  man  speaking  earnestly  to 
another.  The  great  advantage  of  this  is  that  common  words  compel  a 
man  to  have  some  meaning :  technical  or  traditional  language  hides 
the  absence  of  thought  both  from  speaker  and  hearers,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  deadens  the  force  of  direct  appeals  to  the  conscience, 
weakens  the  cogency  of  arguments,  and  to  some  minds  leaves  an  air 
of  misty  uncertainty,  or  at  least  of  unpracticalness,  about  the  whole 
siibject-matter  of  religion. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  any  reform 
must  be  brought  about.  -It  can  only  be  by  free  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  by  energetic  backing  \ip  of  those  clergy 
who  venture  to  make  the  first  move.  Bishops  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  Convocation  is  of  course  busy 
with  Bishop  Colenso ;  but  whatever  help  may  be  desired  from  either 
quarter  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming  when  it  is  seen  that  there  is 
a  strong  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  a  small  niunber  of  definite  alter- 
ations such  as  those  which  we  have  described  above. 

J.  B.  M. 
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CM9y  far  <S<iwra<  JlraArr  -  a  Strut  »f  Pofatar  mtriut  w  Ow'^if  aM 
INMmuMot  Bf  Dattd  Paoi,  r  JLSlK.  F.OB.,  *k  LobAw:  W. 
BbekmodMMl  Sank 

IT  was  al  tbo  Sages'  Congress  at  Nottingham  that  the  complaint 
waa  uiade,  that  at  the  present  time  an  educated  man  may  go  forth 
into  the  world  with  all  the  jyrcstige  that  education  gives,  and  may 
3ret,  without  a  blush,  confess  to  utter,  gross  ignorance  of  the  mo.st 
fumiliar  household   words  of  science,  nay,  even  of  the  rationale  of 
tite  most  common  applications  of  science  to  the  affairs  of  common 
life.     The  complaint  is  a  very  just  one.     Its  truth  was  attestetl  by 
Nfr.  Bemal  Oslorne's  undisguised  plea  of  guilty  to  this  grave  indict- 
,xa«'tit  t>f  ignorance.      But  who  is  to  blame  ?     We  venture  to  say,  the 
aen  of  science  themselves.    We  all  know  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  loaruiug  in  any  l>ranch  of  knowledge ;  but  while  fully  admitting 
iliU,  we  must  lUso  admit  that  there  is  a  woeful  dearth  of  books,  in 
IIm:  different  walks  of  science,  wliich  hit  tlie  happy  mean  between 
epellant  abstruaenesa  and  equally  repellant  childishness.     Mr.  Page 
admirably  hit  this  happy  mean  in  oue  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  sciences, — perhaps  the  youngest  of  them  all,  cert^iiuly  that 
rhich,  humanly  speaking,  is  destined  to  undergo  moat  reconsideration 
not  reconstruction, — the  science  of  CJeology.     It  is  something  to 
be  able  to  place  in  the  hamls  of  an  entire  novice  a  book  which 
inot  fail  to  clear  Ids  ideas,  and  give  him  a  vast  amount  of  lucid, 
1-arranged  information  on  a  subject  of  such  necessarily  compns- 
sive  scope ;  and  which,  without  making  or  professing  to  make  him 
fgaokgistv  will  give  him  precisely  that  insight  into  a  strange  subject 
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■which  the  amateur  needs,  and  will  enable  him  to  attack  with  'advan- 
tage those  heavier  books, — the  classics  of  geological  science, — ^Lyell, 
Murchison,  Phillips,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Page's  name  haajlong  been 
favourably  known  to  teachers  as  the  author  of  two  excellent  text- 
books on  geology.  They  are,  however,  professedly  educational  in 
their  scope,  and,  excellent  though  they  are,  they  repel  those  who, 
whether  from  lack  of  time  or  other  circumstances,  do  not  care  to 
enlist  themselves  as  regular  students  of  geology.  This  volume  is 
especially  designed  for  the  intelligent  amateur;  its  author  professes 
to  "discard  technicalities  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  the 
formality  of  a  text-book."  The  different  topics  of  geology  are  treated 
consecutively,  while,  at  the  same  time,  "  each  sketch  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  contains,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  outline  of  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  to  which  it  refers." 

The  book  is  prefaced  by  two  tabular  conspectuses,  exhibiting 
respectively  the  arrangement  of  the  British  stratified  rocks  according 
to  their  systems  and  broad  subdivisions,  and  the  vertical  range  of  the 
different  families  of  plants  and  animals  in  geological  time  In  cast- 
ing one's  eyes  down  the  former  of  these,  one  cannot  help  asking 
what  evil  genius  it  is  that  haimts  geology,  that  its  nomenclahue 
should  persist  in  being  more  heterogeneous,  and  more  framed  in 
defiance  of  all  principles  of  etjonology,  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
natural  sciences.  In  .the  names  of  the  great  systems,  indeed,  some- 
thing a  little  more  approaching  to  uniformity  of  principle  has  been 
arrived  at,  but  only  something.  The  terms  Laurentian,  Cambrian, 
Silurian,  Devonian  (though  Mr.  Page,  not  without  reason,  reverts  to 
the  term  Old  Eed  Sandstone),  and  Permian,  do  mean  something  and 
tteach  something:  they  point  to  typical  localities;  either  to  the 
classic  ground  on  which  the  intricacies  of  the  particular  rock  system 
w0re  first  unravelled,  or  to  the  region  of  the  world  in  which  it  is 
most  clearly  and  amply  developed.  So,  again,  the  terms  Carboniferous, 
Oolitic  (why  not  Oolithic  ?)  and  Cretacecfus,  do  point  to  certain  litho- 
logical  peculiarities ;  they  bear  on  the  face  of  them  the  truth  that 
coal,  chalk,  and  that  pectiliar  granular  limestone  which  resembles  the 
roe  of  a  fish,  are  undoubtedly  characteristic  of  these  several  form- 
ations. But  can  anything  be  devised  more  unhappy  than  the  term 
"  Triassic  "  to  represent  oiir  New  Red  Sandstone  group,  especially  in 
these  islands,  where  "  the  triad  "  does  not  exist  as  a  triad,  the  Musch- 
elkalk,  its  middle  member,  being  confessedly  absent?  And  on 
what  possible  principle  does  the  term  Tertiary  still  hold  its  own,  to 
describe  the  strata  which  overlie  the  chalk,  now  that  its  old  com- 
panions, the  Primary,  Transition,  and  Secondary,  have  been  consigned 
with  universal  applause  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  But,  "  O 
soul  of  Sir  John  Cheke ! "  where  shall  words  be  found  to  describe 
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fitly  the  last  egg  that  the  geologists  have  laid  ?  It  was  \m\  cnoHgh  ti  > 
have  quarryinen's  jargou  luuced  up  witli  local  names  and  Ovnuun 
tvnus  for  our  nn-ks ;  to  have  Gramvacke,  and  Gneiss,  and  Muschel- 
kalk  alternating  with  Conibrash,  and  Chalk,  and  Ijiis,  and  WculdeJi, 
and  Millstone  Grit ;  it  was  wursc  to  have  the  biirburistus,  now  .be- 
come clnjssic,  and,  so  to  say,  veiled  from  censure  under  the  mantle 
their  great  author's  reputation, — the  terins  Eocene,  Miocene,  Pli- 
ae,  and  Pleistocene  {pruJi  jmdor !), — but  who  thought  we  could 
have  liveil  to  talk  of  Quaternary !  The  term  does  not,  a]n>arently. 
mean  "a  group  of  four,"  as  any  one  would  expect  from  its  oidy 
pa6gi))le  derivation,  but  is  devised  as  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  Ter- 
nary system.  Of  a  truth,  it  ia  high  time  that  the  schoolmaster 
were  abroad  among  the  men  of  science,  for  example  of  life,  and 
instruction  of  (etymological)  manners  I 

Mr.  Page's  two  ojiening  cliapters  are  necessarily  intiwliictory, — 
"Tlie  Crust  we  dwell  npon,"  and  "Waste  and  Reconstniction."  It 
ia  snfBctent  to  say  of  them  that  they  are  eminently  lucid,  and,  un- 
tie Iwginnings  of  most  scientific  books,  nttrjictive  and  pl^naant 
Why,  however,  does  so  good  a  writer  of  Englisli  permit 
to  fall  into  such  slip-shod  writing  as  the  following; — "In 
conrse  of  time,  by  pre-ssure,  chemical  and  other  means,"  &c.  ?  A 
little  farther  on  we  have.  "  And  the  clearer  we  can  render  tliis  history 
the  more  minute  our  analysis  of  the  earth's  crust "  (p.  11),  which 
loiiks  like  !•-  ide  foremost.     Is  it  English,  to<i.  1o  talk 

vf  oodb  "  l>r,"  :  :  ,        _  'tltaring  scarcclj/  a  trace  of  ashes  ;"  or  of 

as  ancient  harbour  being  a  goodly  mile  iulaud ;  or  of  an  island  being 
height  of  sLx  feet  or  Ihrrrhy ;"  or  of  "  the  (fnhiinmgit 
?     A&  a  counterpoL'^  to  these  "  pauca-  macula;  qua* 
indit,**  it  is  hut  fair  to  show  that  ilr.  Page  can  write  English, 
!■>!>  from  lus  excellent  chapter  on  Vidcauism,  its  nature 
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J^Ihaa  tke  wHhqnak«,  volcano,  and  great  emst  palwlioB,  wo  have  Q'j 
i—Diiwtatioat  of  natunl  furee,  no  phenomena  bcfoiv  ^K\\^wa  jMiWin 
taknaai  beeoraet  more  apparent     T*"'"'  ••^,  no  doubt,  oth'  <^  i.i  nt 
I  ia  oatne, — the  ocean  when  U»h-  v  by  atomut  t1 

,  Wadkiog  m«r,  Uke  harncaac  and  lh<'  wi<iii'i''C*ionn.     Man. 
)  to  btsTv  aad  battle  with  these.     The  barUy  ialandur  dan*  ' 
I  ia  hi*  little  ddlT;  ciTiUzed  nations  baild  their  pien  and  br 
\  thair  ileela  aod  narie*  may  ride  behind  them  in  defanna  of  t 
1  aad  divcfta  the  riw  oznent,  iiwtiaina  it  within  booiiit 
it  to  MtvHoA  IB  the  otoTiag  pTwer  of  hia  inarhinwy.     h; 
\  aaigTil  of  matrml  br  can  reeut  tlie  fieiecat  «w«ep  of  ths  wiiuit>i_-i  - 
If  naad  be,  eaa  rukv  it  to  hk  wlwr<a,  mfanuMtrv  and  Mrricnbfe.     lb 
toj*  villi  tke  Uuisdar.  aad  hriagi  the  Kejitrtng  down  frciai  the  iteno- 
~      '   '       \km  aboek  of  the  carihqftake,  aal  tha  Unoea  of  thr 
or  driliatd— ^xriabs  altogrthar  algaet  aad  hrfplam 
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With  them,  however  frequently  they  may  occur,  he  never  becomes  familiar. 
The  earth,  with  which  all  his  ideas  of  stability  are  associated,  rocks  and 
reels  beneath  him ;  his  proudest  cities  become  an  instantaneous  mass  of  ruin 
and  rubbish ;  himself  falls  prostrate,  or,  if  he  flees,  ho  flees  only  to  accelerate 
his  fate.  The  volcano  casts  forth  its  scorching  showers  of  scoriae  and  ashes, 
his  pastures  and  vineyards  are  utterly  consumed,  and  his  homesteads  and 
villages — like  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum — are  buried,  so  that  for  centuries 
their  very  places  are  unknown.  Or  the  red  river  of  lava  spreads  slowly 
and  irresistibly  down  the  mountain-side,  crushing  and  consuming  the  forest 
growth  like  stubble,  damming  and  diverting  river  courses,  engulfing  villas 
and  towns,  and  converting  the  fair  face  of  nature  into  a  wilderness  of 
blistery  slag  and  '  the  blackness  of  desolation.' " — (P.  48.) 

As  an  example  of  the  lucid  yet  succinct  way  in  which  Mr.  Page 
explains  an  abstruse  scientific  question,  we  quote  the  following  note 
on  metamorpliism : — 

"  This  conversion,  or  metamorpMem,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  by  which 
chalk,  for  example,  can  be  changed  into  crystalline  marble,  or  clay  into 
glisteniug  roofing-slate,  forms  one  of  the  most  abstruse  problems  in  geology. 
As  it  is  often  referred  to  in  geological  writings,  it  may  be  of  use  to  the 
general  reader  to  indicate  the  principal  causes  which  seem  to  be  concerned 
in  its  production.  These  are, — 1.  Heat  hy  contact,  as  when  any  igneous 
mass,  like  lava,  indurates,  crystallizes,  or  otherwise  changes  the  strata  over  or 
through  which  it  passes.  2.  Heat  hij  transmission,  conduction,  or  absorption, 
which  may  also  produce  metamorphism,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the' 
heated  mass,  the  continuance  of  the  heat,  and  the  conducting  iwwers  of  the 
strata  afiected.  3.  Heat  hy  2'>ermeation  of  hot  water,  steam,  and  other 
vapours,  aU  of  which,  at  great  depths,  may  produce  vast  changes  among  the 
strata,  when  we  recollect  that  steam,  under  sufficient  pressure,  may  acquire 
the  temperature  of  molten  lava.  4.  Electric  and  galvanic  currents  in  the 
stratified  crust,  which  may,  as  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Hunt 
suggest  (passing  galvanic  currents  through  masses  of  moistened  pottery  clay), 
produce  cleavage  and  semi-crystalline  re-arrangement  of  particles.  5.  Chem- 
ical action  and  reaction,  which,  both  in  the  dry  and  moist  way,  are  inces- 
santly producing  atomic  change,  and  all  the  more  readily  when  aided  by  an 
increasing  temperature  among  the  deeper  seated  strata.  6.  Molecular 
arrangement  hy  pressure  and  motion, — a  silent  but  efficient  agent  of  change 
as  }-et  little  understood,  but  capable  of  producing  curious  alterations  in 
internal  structure,  especially  when  accompanied  by  heat,  as  we  daily  see  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  metals,  glass,  and  earthenware.  Such  are  the  more 
general  and  likely  causes  of  rock  metamorphism ;  and  as  it  is  possible  that 
several  of  these  may  be  operating  at  the  same  time,  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  no  hypothesis  that  limits  itself  to  any  one  agent  can  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  and  satisfactory." — (P.  56.) 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  on  the  threshold  of  geology  is  the 
acquaintance  which  it  necessarily  presupposes  with  other  branches  of 
natural  science.  The  geologist  must  not  only  have  some  acquaintance 
with  physics  and  chemistry,  he  must  have  some  tolerable  familiarity 
with  mineralogy,  and — so  closely  interwoven  is  palteontology  witli 
geology — he  must  have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  zoological  and 
botanical  classification.  This  fact  is  constantly  lost  sight  of  in  geo- 
logical manuals  and  treatises.    They  presuppose  a  knowledge  which 
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too  often  has  no  existence ;  Leuce  tho  wide  divergence  lietween  the 
field  g»joh)gist  und  the  bocjk  geologist — between  the  man  who  knows 
and  recognises  iis  friends  and  acquaintances  the  fossils  he  lights  on, 
and  the  man  whose  knowledge  of  the  pahuontolugical  side  of  geology 
iii  luuitcd  to  an  enumeration  of  barren  names. 

irr.  Page's  chapter  on  Fossils  wisely  makes  provision  for  this 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  general  readers,  by  a  clear  tabular  classi- 
fication of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  And  though  no 
amount  of  tabulations  will  supply  the  want  of  ocular  fan>Uiarity  with 
the  things  themselve.s,  yet  such  helps  go  far  to  making  the  paheonto- 
log)'  of  any  given  formation  less  of  an  unintelligible  jui-gon  to  the 
amateur,  than  it  is  wont  to  be  in  treatises  which  presuj^pose  tliia 
knowledge  on  his  part. 

Perhaps  the  most  masterly  chapters  in  the  book  are  the  two  on 
Ice ;  the  one  giving  an  absolutely  exhaustive  account  of  ice  in  the 
many  forms  under  which  it  occurs  in  existing  nature,  whether  on  sen 
or  land,  the  other  summing  up  the  conclusions  which  have  l>een 
arrived  at  on  the  gi^at  Glacial  or  Ice  e]>och.  It  has  rather  been  tho 
custom  with  geologists  to  speak  of  this  as  if  it  had  Wen  the  one 
epoch,  in  geological  time,  in  which  ice  was  an  efficient  agent  in  modi- 
fying the  earlier  surfaces  of  the  globe.  Doubtless  it  was  so  i»ir 
fKcetlenrf ;  but  Mr.  Page's  conjecture  is  worth  attention  when  he 
extends  the  operation  of  ice  to  the  older  formations.  In  speaking  of 
the  Old  Red  conglomerates,  and  their  enormous  extent  and  thickness, 
he  says  that,  granting  that 

**  In  many  parts  of  the  world  then'  arc  pobbly  and  shingly  beaches  •  of  va.st 
extent,  and  that  iu  some  instances  the  rounded  blocks  arts  hundreds  of  pfiund.s 
in  weiglit,  there  is,  nevertheless,  something  so  peculiar  iu  the  nygregiition  of 
tho  Old  Red  congloinerutai,  with  their  striated  pebbles,  their  irregidar  iin- 
liedditiga  of  fine-grained  sandstone*,  and  the  like,  that  they  «uggest  tho  idtvi 
iif  nuuees  tloateil  ami  packed  aj)  by  shore-ice  ;  and  perhajjs  to  some  such 
cooditiou  their  enonnoua  accurauliitions  may  yet  bo  ascribed." — (P.  91.) 

He  adds  in  a  foot-note, — 

"  Whoever  has  examined  the  bouldery  conglomerates  of  the  Scottish  Old 
Bttl,  with  their  large  irregular  blocks,  their  pci\uliar  unassorted  aggrega- 
mrc  of  the  cementing  matrix,  and  tho  freipient  'nestings,'  or 
•\  patches  of  tine  argillaceous  sandstone,  miut  have  had  siig- 

.•<  mind  the  idea  of  ice-action.       And    thi.'i  notion  must  have 

-'•iiuthened   when  lie  turned   to  tho   sandstones,  ami   found    them 
i  iing  angular  fragments  of  rock,  shale,  and  even  clay,  wliieh  could 
<  ir^lj   have  suiTered  transport  unless  enclosed  in  drifting  ice-tioes." 

It  Is  at  least  a  subject  worthy  of  investigation,  how  far  we  can  at 

all  trace  the  operations  of  ice,  with  anything  like  certainty,  in  any  of 

llic  older  formations  anterior  to  the  great  ei^och  in  which  it  was  the 

great  force  which  altered  the  configuration  of  the  glol>e,  and  left  its 

*  Confessedly  not  Glacial. 
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impress  alike  on  almost  every  mountain-side  and  river-valley  of  the 
world  we  live  in.  This  universal  prevalence  of  the  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  the  great  ice  epoch  is  very  remarkable.  There  are  few 
persons  who  go  about  with  eyes  who  have  not  seen  it  in  the  mounttun 
gorges  of  all  oui-  British  Alpine  and  sub-Alpine  scenery.  Every 
observant  tourist  has  seen  it  for  himself,  in  the  well-known  spot 
(indicated  by  Dean  Buckland)  at  Pont  Aberglaslyn,  or  at  the  falk 
of  Beuglog,  at  the  head  of  Nant  Frangon.  But,  as  a  friend  once 
remarked  to  us,  "  You  geologists  see  things  with  larger,  other  eyes  than 
ours ;"  and,  we  may  add,  sometimes  see  things  which  do  not  exist. 
There  is  some  necessity  for  caution  to  be  observed  in  pronouncing 
every  rounded,  scored,  and  furrowed  rock  to  be  the  work  of  a  glacier. 
An  incidental  remark  of  Mr.  Page's  may  suggest  caution  in  drawing 
such  conclusions.  In  speaking  of  the  part  played  by  blown  sand  in 
altering  the  configuration  of  the  country,  he  adds : — "  Gentle  as  it 
may  seem,  the  drifting  of  sand  over  the  surface  of  granite  and  basalt 
has  been  known  to  wear  and  polish  down  their  asperities,  and  even  to 
grind  out  grooves  and  furrows  like  those  produced  by  the  long-con- 
tinued motion  of  glacier  ice,  or  the  flow  of  running  water "  (p.  22). 
Such,  we  doubt  not,  is  the  history  of  the  grooves  and  scratches  of  the 
rounded  granite  surfaces  which  crop  up  from  the  wild  moorland  which 
intervenes  between  the  base  of  Errigal  and  the  sea-coast  at  Bunbeg, 
near  Gweedore,  in  County  Donegal,  though  it  bears  all  the  appearance 
of  glacial  action :  the  fatal  objection  to  a  glacial  explanation  being, 
among  other  things,  the  wide  extent  of  country  over  which  this  furrow- 
ing and  scoring  may  be  traced. 

Eeverting,  however,  to  the  true  glacial  epoch,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  there  remains  much  to  be  done  and  observed,  before  we  can  pre- 
tend to  have  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
The  polishing  on  more  faces  than  one,  and  the  scratching  in  more 
directions  than  one,  of  small  boulders  imbedded  in  thick  clay  beds  of 
this  geological  period,  seem  to  furnish  problems  not  easQy  solved  by 
the  common  theory  of  glacial  transportation  of  rock  Mbris :  and  yet 
precisely  such  rounded,  polished,  doubly  stratched  lumps  of  carbon- 
iferous limestone  the  Avriter  has  repeatedly  disinterred  from  the  dark 
boulder  clay  of  the  hiUs  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Durham. 

Jlr.  Page  has  done  wisely  in  grouping  together  in  his  chapter  upon 
coal  and  coal  formations,  a  full  account  of  those  other  carboniferous 
deposits  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  period,  properly  so 
called.  From  the  vast  importance  and  development  of  the  true  Car- 
boniferous rocks  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from  the  comparative 
insignificance  in  our  islands  of  other  deposits  of  coal  and  lignite 
among  the  later  formations,  the  term  Coal  with  us  has  become  almost 
restricted  to  the  produce  of  the  coal  measures.    Even  in  our  own 
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islandfi,  the  coal  of  other  formatious  cither  has  been  or  is  being 
worked.  Tertiary  lignites  were  worked  at  Bovey  in  Devonsliire ;  and 
coal-fielils  ill  the  Secondary  rocks  are  to  this  day  worked,  as,  for 
pxaniple,  in  the  oolite  of  Brom  in  Sutherland,  and  WHiitby  in  York- 
siiire.  With  lis,  it  is  true,  such  seams  are  not  very  extensive, 
cither  as  to  area  or  vertical  thickness.  In  the  New  World,  however, 
tilings  are  very  difl'erent.  Tlie  Richmond  coal-field,  in  Virginia, 
belongs  to  the  Secondary  periotl,  and  even  surjiasses,  in  richness  and 
thiekness  of  seams,  the  tnie  coal  measures  of  the  British  and  Old 
World  basins.  One  of  the  seams  in  this  coal-field  is  in  some  places 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  thick,  and  composed  of  pure  bitumuious  coal, 
which.  Sir  C.  Lyell  tells  us, — 

••WTion  analysed,  yields  llie  same  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
tht<  NcwMistlp  coal ;  a  fact  worthy  of  notico,  when  we  consider  that 
tliis  fiifJ  has  lieen  derived  from  an  assemblage  of  plants  very  ilistinct 
gjiecificaily,  ;uid  in  jiort  generically,  iVoui  those  whicJi  have  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  ancient  or  PidanDzoic  coal."* 

Still,  imporl;ant  though  these  later  coal  fonuatioiLs  may  be,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  great  coal-fields  of  the  world,  both  old  and  new, 
belong  to  the  Pala-ozoic  rocks ;  and  certniii  it  is,  whatever  may  be 
the  reason,  that  "  these  Paljeozoii-  coal-fields  are  more  regular,  more 
unifonn  over  large  areas,  and  in  that  sense  more  to  be  depended  on, 
than  those  of  newer  <lHte."  J$elow  the  coal  measures  proper,  the  fos- 
sili-    '  -table  remains  are  scanty.     With  the  exception  of  sonic 

in-:  I,  bands  in  Canada,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  altogethci 

barren  of  coal,  though  vegetable  fragments  occur  in  its  shales  anil 
aes.  In  the  .still  older  rocks,  Silurian.  Cambrian,  and  Liurcntiau, 
rtnelamorphisin  has  I)een  largely  at  work,  we  find  thin  bands 
of  anthracite  and  graphit*  (black  lead).  In  these,  however,  the 
minendiz;iti<jn  has  been  so  perfect,  and  all  traces  of  vegetable  struc- 
ture have  l>een  so  efl'ectnally  obliterated,  that  it  is  imjwssible  even  to 
s[iecidAte  as  to  their  marine  or  terrestrial  origin,  or  even  in  all  cases 
t,j  >...  ,..i..(',.,.(iy  g^jre  t^jgt  jj  gyp,,  ^-j, 5,  j,  vegctftble  oTgaTiism  at  oil.  The 
I  fr  \i\  that  it  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  that  in  it  we  have 

ply   tlie   most   thoroughly  mineralized    form   in   which   we   find 
of  vegetable  dt-'hris,  just  as  in  the  peat-moss  we  find  it  in  its 
least  compact  and  Iwwt  altereil  form  ;  for,  t<i  (juot*  from  Mr.  Page, — 

"  The  tnif h  18,  coal  occurs  in  the  earth's  rnist  in  every  stage  of  de\Tlop- 
nent  ;  from  the  poat-mnsvsea  and  swiunp-gmwlhs  still  in  process  of  accumu- 
ktion  on  the  snrfacft,  down  througli  the  Tertiarj'  browu  coals  to  the 
bitumiooua  stone  coals  of  the  Secondiu-j-  nud  Primary  periods,  and  from 
thtwe  again  ilown  t<i  the  still  older  noii-liituminous  auUiratitoa  and  gi-aphitcs. 
AJl,  in  f '       '  littd  a  similar  origin.     Tlicy  are  mcro  vegt>table  masses 

that  h«'  ue  different  degrees  of  mineralization,  —  the  recent  veg<:>- 

•  "Mdnual  of  Enemeutarj'  Geology"  (1M5),  p.  882, 
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impress  alike  on  almost  every  movmtain-side 
world  we  live  in.    This  universal  prevalence  o 
duced  by  the  great  ice  epoch  is  verj-  remar 
persons  who  go  about  with  eyes  who  have  not 
gorges  of  all  our  British  Alpine  and  sub- 
observant  tourist  has  seen  it  for  hiniaelf,  in 
(indicated  by  Dean  Buckland)  at  Pont  Aberj 
of  Benglog,  at  the  head  of  Nant  Frangon. 
remarked  to  us,  "  You  geologists  see  things  wit 
ours ;"  and,  we  may  add,  sometimes  see  thin 
There  is  some  necessity  for  ciiution  to  be  o 
every  rounded,  scored,  and  furrowed  rock  to 
An  "incidental  remark  of  Mr.  Page's  may  augg 
such  conclusions.     In  speaking  of  the  part  p 
altering  the  configuration  of  the  country,  he 
may  seem,  the  drifting  of  sand  over  the  surfac 
has  been  known  to  wear  and  polish  do^Ti  their 
grind  out  grooves  and  furrows  like  those  prod 
tinned  motion  of  glacier  ice,  or  the  How  of  n 
Such,  we  doubt  not,  is  the  history  of  the  groovl 
rounded  granite  surfaces  which  crop  u]i  from 
intervenes  between  the  base  of  Errigal  and  t 
near  Gweedore,  in  County  Donegal,  though  it 
of  glacial  action :  the  fatal  objection  to  a  glai 
among  other  things,  the  wide  extent  of  country 
ing  and  scoring  may  be  traced. 

Eeverting,  however,  to  the  true  glacial  cpocli 
that  there  remains  much  to  be  done  und  obseiy 
tend  to  have  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  cone! 
The  polishing  on  more  faces  than  one,  and  tl 
directions  than  one,  of  small  boulders  imbeddec' 
this  geological  period,  seem  to  furnwh  problem 
the  common  theory  of  glacial  transjiortation  of 
precisely  such  rounded,  polished,  doubly  stratc 
iferous  limestone  the  writer  has  repeatedly  disiif 
boidder  clay  of  the  hiUs  to  the  west  of  the  city 

Mr.  Page  has  done  wisely  in  grouping  togetlic. 
coal  and  coal  formations,  a  full  account  of  fchosi 
deposits  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Carbonifero 
called.  From  the  vast  importance  and  develop 
boniferous  rocks  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  f 
insignificance  in  our  islands  of  other  deposit' 
among  the  later  formations,  the  term  Coal  with 
restricted  to  the  produce  of  the  coal  measure 
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the  valley  of  the  St.  Ija\vrence,  wliich  have  receiveil  the  uaine  of  the 
Laiirentiou  System.  It  forms  a  range  of  hills  of  some  altitude, — 
mountains  we  should  call  tliem  in  England, — and  attains  a  thickness 
o(  some  30,000  feet.  The  whole  of  it  has  undergone  entire  meta- 
uiorphism ;  its  limestones  have  been  converted  into  sei-pentinea  (like 
those  of  the  Conneniai-a  mountains  in  the  west  of  Ireland),  and  its 
lines  of  stratification  all  but  obliterated.  But  this  serpentiuous  lime- 
stone has  been  destined  apparently  to  revolutionize  all  our  cherished 
beliefs  us  to  the  beginning  of  organic  life.  We  had  long  acquiesced 
in  the  conviction  that  at  least  all  below  the  Cambrian  was  Azoic. 
The  very  Cambrian  rocks  themselves  were  pronounced,  at  least  in 
their  lowest  l)eds,  such  as  the  Barmouth  schists  of  North  Wales,  the 
chlorite  schists  of  Anglesea,  and  the  Longmynd  or  bottom  rocks  of 
Shropshire,  to  yield  not  a  trace  of  a  fossil,  and  to  be  as  destitute  of 
organic  life  as  the  gneis.^^ic  an<l  mica-schist  .successions  that  under- 
lie them.  In  the  corresponding  bods,  indeed,  at  Bmy  in  Ireland, 
there  was  found  a  zoo[)hyte,  a  real  unmistakeable  fossil,  which  was 
chi-istcned  OMhainia.  It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  Sir  B. 
Murchison  bade  us  look  with  reverence  upon  this  zoophyte;  "for, 
nolwithstanduig  the  most  assiduous  researches,  it  is  the  only  animal 
relic  yet  known  in  this  very  low  st.'ige  of  imequivocal  sedimentaty 
matter."*  Cautious  words,  and  spoken  like  a  true  i»hiloso]iher;  but 
lii  Ppirfta  wpaynara, — aliis  for  the  vicissitudes  of  fossils !  The  Old- 
hamin  is  deposetl  from  its  pre-eminence ;  it  adds  one  more  to  the 
list  of  dethroned  mouarchs.  The  so-called  Azoic  rocks,  of  immeasur- 
alily  greater  antiquity  even  than  it,  have  yielded  a  fossil,  well  named 
the  Eozoon.  If  it  really  be  a  fossil, — for  its  organic  nature  has  been 
calle<l  in  question,  though  the  evidence  and  the  opinion  of  compe- 
tent jtidges  incline  strongly  in  its  favour, — it  belongs  to  the  very 
lowest  forms  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  foraminifem,  those  minute 
specks  of  Barcode, — for  one  can  scarcely  describe  them  as  Hesh, — 
which  make  themselves  tiny  silicious  or  calcareous  cells,  pierced 
with  still  tinier  holes  (/oruminn,  whence  their  name),  and  which 
only  become  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye  when  they  are  aggre- 
gnt«d  in  massfs.  It  is  well  known  that  a  lai-ge  part  of  the  chalk  of 
England  consists  of  the  exuviie  of  such  lowly  organisms :  the  same  is 
true  of  a  deposit  now  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic :  and 
here  we  find  the  same  thing  at  work  in  these  strata  of  primeval 
antiquity, — an  autiipiity  so  remote  that  the  usual  measure  of  time 
fails  Ut  convey  any  notion  whatever  to  the  mind.  And  who  knows 
whether  wo  have  yet  really  arrived  at  "  the  dawn  of  life  "  ? 

But  after  all,  the  greatest  revolutionizing  of  all  our  foixgone  con- 
dufiions  in  geology  has  taken  place  in  the  more  recent  deposits,  the 
•  "SilurU"  (1854),  p.  32. 
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impress  alike  on  almost  every  mountain-side 
world  we  live  in.    This  universal  prevalence 
duced  by  the  great  ice  epoch  is  vfry  i-ema 
persons  who  go  about  with  eyes  who  have 
gorges   of  all  our  British  Alpine  and  sub-i 
observant  tourist  has  seen  it  for  hiniBelf, 
(indicated  by  Dean  Buckland)  at  Pont 
of  Benglog,  at  the  head  of  Nant  Frangon, 
remarked  to  us,  "  You  geologists  see  things  wi 
ours ;"  and,  we  may  add,  sometimes  see  thir 
There  is  some  necessity  for  caution  to  be 
every  rounded,  scored,  and  furrowed  rock  to 
An  "incidental  remark  of  Mr.  Page's  may  sug| 
such  conclusions.     In  speaking  of  the  part 
altering  the  configuration  of  the  country. 
may  seem,  the  drifting  of  sand  over  the  surfsJ 
has  been  known  to  wear  and  polish  do'svTi  the^ 
grind  out  grooves  and  furrows  like  those  pro 
tinned  motion  of  glacier  ice,  or  the  flow  of 
Such,  we  doubt  not,  is  the  history  of  t!ie 
rounded  granite  surfaces  which  crop  up  from 
intervenes  between  the  base  of  Errigal  and 
near  Gweedore,  in  County  Donegal,  though  it 
of  glacial  action :  the  fatal  objection  to  n  gl 
among  other  things,  the  wide  extent  of  count 
ing  and  scoring  may  be  traced. 

Eeverting,  however,  to  the  true  glacial  (.']'<■"■ 
that  there  remains  much  to  be  done  and  nln 
tend  to  have  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  coni 
The  polishing  on  more  faces  than  one,  and 
directions  than  one,  of  small  boulders  imb«ddc 
this  geological  period,  seem  to  fumisli  prulilrti 
the  common  theory  of  glacial  transportation 
precisely  such  rounded,  polished,  doulily  stmtl 
iferous  limestone  the  writer  has  repentedly  di;^' 
boulder  clay  of  the  hiUs  to  the  west  of  the  cit;j 

Mr.  Page  has  done  wisely  in  grouping  togetlj 
coal  and  coal  formations,  a  fuU  account  of  the 
deposits  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Carbonifer 
called.    From  the  vast  importance  and  develo] 
boniferous  rocks  of  Great  Britain,  a.s  weU  as  I 
insignificance  in   our  islands  of  other  deposit 
among  the  later  formations,  the  term  Coal  wit! 
restricted  to  the  produce  of  the  coal  measui 
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distinctions  are  confessedly,  by  comparison,  slight,  and  little  likely  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  an  unscientific  ago  :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  ilangcrous  to  argue  a  vfcij  rt?mcite  antiqiiit}-  even  from  association 
with  tlie  matomoth  and  extinct  rhinoceros.  Surely  the  discoveiy  of 
the  frozen  rhinoceros  carcase  in  1772,  and  of  the  hau-y  mammoth  in 
1800  (st^e  Owen's  "  lUitish  Fossil  Mammalia,"  pp.  2G4  and  351),  wliile 
it  pi'ints  to  a  prt-histuric  fauna  in  tho.se  boreal  latitudes,  forbids  us  to 
relegate  tlie  lil'etime  of  these  monsters  to  an  unlimited  antiquity. 

The  e>'iilcnce  ilerived  from  man  himself  and  his  works  resolves 
itself  into  un  investigation  of  sepulchral  barrows,  shell-moumls, — 
"kitchen-middens"  as  they  are  called  by  the  Danes — the  scenes  of 
priinnjval  feast  ings  of  the  northern  aborigines, — pile-dwellings  in 
lakes,  and  implements,  whether  for  war  or  the  chase,  made  of  chipped 
iliuta,  caned  horns,  bronze,  or  iron.  The  conclusions  hitherto  arrived 
at,  based 'on  the  fitir  assumption  that  greater  skill — as  evidenced,  for 
example,  in  nietidlurgy — implies  greater  civilization,  and  that  civiliza- 
tion is  a  tardy  process,  and  requires  length  of  time^  group  man's 
histf)r}'  into  three  ages,  the  stone,  the  hrunze,  and  the  iron,  and  fix  his 
appeaiance  among  the  forms  of  life  on  the  globe  in  the  Pleistocene 
period  at  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  But  the  question  is  still 
in  ita  infancy,  and  before  the  regions  of  Asia,  which  may  be  presumeil 
to  have  been  man's  home  before  he  migrateJ  into  the  far  West  and 
Korth,  have  l)eeu  explored  and  interpreted,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to 
the  clironology  of  his  pre-hist<jric  historj-,  or  to  assign  any  number  of 
yeai-s  to  the  period  w  ithin  which  he  has  been  a  tenant  of  this  our  earth. 

j\3  a  couclnaion  to  the  strictly  geological  pjirt  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Page  procee«ls  to  sum  up  the  teaching  of  the  rocks  as  to  the  order  and 
successinn  of  life.  Without  charging  him  with  misstatement,  or  even 
with  conscious  'myprcti»io  veri,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  succea- 
«ion,  as  he  finds  it,  stjuares  a  little  more  obligingly  with  his  foregone 
ooncluMous  than  the  facts  of  the  case  wammt.  He  seems  to  ignore 
the  sudden  jumps  and  gaps  which  take  place  in  the  history  of  life  as 
chronicled  by  PaLcontolog>'.  As  an  exanqile  of  the  former,  compare 
the  scanty  fauna  of  the  Lingula  schists,  with  the  teeming  and  varied 
Ufa  of  the  Llandeilo  flags  which  immediately  succeed.  To  illustrate 
the  latter,  we  have  but  to  trace  the  un(jiii(S  of  the  mammal  trilje. 
Starting  with  the  Microle-stes  of  the  upper  Trias  of  Wiirtendiurg, 
we  come  upon  a  nest  of  mammalian  jaws  in  the  Stonestield  slale, 
Cfc,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Oolite.  Some  of  these  are  imdoubtodly 
Uaisupial,  others  &re  presiunably  Insectivorous,  and  belong  to  the 
pi  ;rnip.     Then  we  liave  no  more  raununals,  till  the  Purbetk 

bti-  .-, ,  a  oolite)  yield  as  more  Insectivores.  Then  comes  another 
long  p««ise,  ajid  at  last,  with  the  Tertiarics,  we  are  at  once  mundated 
with  a  iuist  of  mammals,  beginning  in  the  lower  Eocene  with  remains 
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^f  Quadrumana, — the  highest  member  of  the  group,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  man.  Surely  the  teaching  of  the  rocks,  in  the  present 
state  of  OMi  knowledge,  seems  rather  to  point  to  something  like  a 
theory  of  representation  than  to  progressive  development.  In  the 
Palffiozoic  age  fish  all  but  monopolize  the  domain  of  vertebrate  life. 
In  the  Mesozoic  period  reptile  life  is  in  the  ascendant,  assuming  forms 
that  make  it  alike  the  denizen  of  earth,  air,  and  sea,  and  so,  as  it 
were,  discharge  the  function  of  beast,  bird,  and  fish :  while  in  the 
Tertiary  age  the  true  balance  of  vertebrate  life  is  first  adjusted.  The 
sequel  of  the  chapter,  liowever,  which  states  temperately  and  clearly 
the  favourite  modern  hypothesis  of  vital  development,  betrays  the 
reason  why  Mr.  I'age  is  disturbed  by  none  of  these  breaks  of  con- 
tinuity in  his  scheme  of  geological  life-succession.  The  geological 
argument  is  to  be  used  as  a  main  prop  to  support  the  development 
theory.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  so  philosophical  a  geologist  should 
have  suffered  himself  thus  unconscioxisly  to  follow  the  fatal,  insidious, 
and  now,  alas !  common  propensity  to  theorize,  when  he  should  be 
patiently  collecting  and  digesting  facts. 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  liini  in  liis  righteous  indignation  at  the 
"  senseless  and  unworthy  outcry  which  has  been  raised  against  these 
hypotheses  of  vital  development."  "  Investigators,"  he  tells  us,  "  per- 
ceive that  certain  jjlaus  pervade  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
ami  that  the  whole  is  inseparably  associated  in  one  vital  scheme. 
.  .  .  They  learn  from  geology  that  it  has  taken  a  certain  order 
of  ascent  in  time,  from  loM'er  to  higher  forms  "  (p.  247).  But  do  we 
learn  this  froui  geology  ?  Does  tlie  testimony  of  the  rocks,  u$  they 
are, — for  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  order 
conjectui-ally,  we  cannot  admit  that  further  investigation  would 
probahh/  supply  the  missing  links, — does  the  testimony  of  the  rocks 
load  the  mibiassed  mind  to  this  conclusion  ?  Wc  venture  to  say.  No. 
And  this  is  the  weak  point  in  the  development  theory.  It  m«y  be 
true ;  it  is  very  ingenious ;  it  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  speciUation. 
But  its  evidence  is  iitterly  fragmentary,  and  its  postulates  are  extor- 
tionate. This  strikes  one  most  forcibly  and  painfully  when  our 
author  applies  the  theory  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  human  race. 
"  Physiology,"  he  says,  "  can  prove  a  tendency  to  variations  in  exist- 
ing genera  and  species,  and  if  such  a  tendency  can  be  demonstrated, 
no  matter  how  slight  and  slow,  the  widest  subsequent  divergence,'even 
to  the  extent  of  new  families  and  orders,  is  only  a  question  of  time 
and  continuation  "  (p.  258).  But  while  this  tendency  to  variation  is 
a  truth  of  physiology,  is  it  not  also  true  that  there  is  an  equal, — nay, 
overpowering, — tendency  in  the  variety  to  return  to  the  original  type  ? 
And  what  particle  of  evidence  is  there  of  varieties  ever  liaving  in  fact 
drifted  into  new  species,  genera,  or  orders,  either  within  the  scope  of 
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history  or  as  I'airly  deduciblo  froui  tlie  geologic  record  as  it  exists. 
But,  he  tells  us,  it  is  vain  to  argue  against  it  from  the  sileiue  of 
history,  for  history  aftei-  all  goes  back  hut  a  short  way,  and  scientific 
obsenation  goes  hack  little  more  than  half  a  century.  K  it  is  vain 
to  aigue  against  it,  surely  it  is  unphilosophical  to  argue  for  it,  unsuj)- 
ported  by  any  attestation  of  man's  observation ;  surely  the  argument 
I  two-edged,  untl  will  not  bear  grasping.     He  proceeds, — 

••  But  if  the  iulroducliuu  of  now  guuera  aud  Bpucies  cannot  bo  positively 
proven,  wo  know  thivt  numerous  forma  Iwve  disappeared  from  certain 
localities,  and  that  several  (the  diuornis,  dodo,  &c.),  within  a  componitively 
nx'cnt  p»'riod,  liavo  l)t<conie  altogether  extinct.  As  extinction  and  creation 
ever  went  side  by  side  in  the  past,  so  the  fair  presumption  is  that  extinction 
is  nttendeil  by  a  similar  creation  in  the  present." 

Is  there,  we  reply,  any  single  instance  authenticated,  or  even  suspected, 
of  such  new  creation,  or  of  the  appearance  of  anything  like  a  new 
species  among  the  existing  forms  of  life,  except  we  so  describe  the 
varieties  wluch  man  by  artiticial  cidture  and  breeding  Ims  produced, 
•which  are  outside  of  the  domain  of  nature  altogether  ?  Truly  it  is 
lamentable  that  science  should  have  come  to  tlus.  It  is  all  h\^)0- 
tbo^ifik — all  presumption.  Cicero  tells  us  that  the  Academics  were 
content  to  have  reached  quod  jrrohnbilc ;  but  we  also  read,  on  respect- 
able authcjrity,  n-a/>a7rX))(rioi'  tjialvirai  ftaQii/ta-iKOv  rt  TTiOavaXoyuvvTug 
inocixiaBai  koI  puroptKuv  airitStt^ttg  airaiTtlv*  "'Tis  as  bad  to  require 
demonstration  from  the  rhetorician,  as  to  allow  the  mathematician — 
(inny  we  not  add,  the  scientific  man  ?) — to  talk  probabihties."  This  is 
Qothing  Ix'tter  than  the  "romance  of  science."  The  only  criticism 
one  can  make  on  it  is,  "  c'caI  mrtynijique,  mnis  ce  ii'cst  jnts  la  scifiice." 
It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Page  did  not  nde  his  pr<jpen- 
eity  to  8|)eculat«,  by  the  wise  maxim  he  laid  down  in  the  outset 
(p.  43), — "  Our  object  in  these  sketches  is  rather  to  explain  what  is 
koovin,  than  to  discuss  what  is  questionable."  It  is  a  pity  he  ever 
"rnse  upon  a  win<l  of  prophecy,"  and  thought  of  asking,  "  Wiat  of 
the  future  ?  "  What  is  the  future  to  us  ?  Our  business  is  with  the 
past  »nd  its  teacliings, — 

ro  ei  ■KpoKKvuy, 

ivti  yiyoiT    &y  l)\vaii,  irpo^aipirv 
\ttoy  it  Tip  vpoariytty. 

Wc  wish,  indeed,  he  could  be  induced  to  make  an  absolute  excision  of 
at  least  his  last  chapter,  if  not  of  the  last  two,  in  his  next  editions, 
for  they  aj-e,  in  our  opinion,  the  one  serious  blot  on  perhaps  the  most 
lociil,  ttttructive,  and  readable  scientific  book  it  has  ever  been  our 
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Avala :  dit  Ifellirn  Schri/lm  <lcr  Parsm.  Aut  da*  GrundtcxU  SUnritlit 
mil  titter  Ruektichl  au/  dit  Tradilian,  Von  Dr.  Fbisoucb  Spiiaci. 
3  Bjinde,  Sto.    Leipzig.    1852— 1S63. 

Zorfiattrifcht  SIttdicn.  Abhandlvngm  ntr  Mifthototjif  und  Sa;.mtftschirk!t 
del  alien  Iran.  Von  Fb.  Wihdiscbiuio).  Nach  dem  Tode  dN 
Verfiiucr  herauagcseben  Ton  Fb.  Spxxoku    Sto.    Berlin.    1333. 

Dit  Gdlhit  dti  ZaralhuHra.  Hbertetzt  und  eri^uttri.  Von  Habtis 
Havo.   Sto.    Leipiig.    1S5S— 1800. 

Avttta:  the  Rfligioue  Booki  «/  the  Parteet.  From  ProfetKr  Spieselt 
German  TniniUUon  of  Uie  Original  MSS.  By  Abtbub  Hisbv 
Blkkok,  Author  of  a  Persian  Grammar.  Printed  for  Kuncheijc« 
Honnuid<:«  Cama,  bj  S.  A08TIN.     Hertford.    1S64. 

2endavt»ta ;  or,  the  Retioiout  Bcokt  of  the  Zoroaetriant.  Edited  and 
Translated,  with  a  Dictionary,  tiraromar,  ic,  by  N.  L.  Wzstzb- 
oaABD,  &c  Vol.  I.,  "The  Zend  Texts."  Folio.  Copenhagen. 
1862—1854. 

The  PArti  RelUiion  a*  contained  in  the  Zand-Avatta,  and  Propounded  an-l 
Defended  by  the  ZoroatMant  of  India  and  Prreia.  unfolded,  rtfnitd, 
and  amtraiM  irith  Chrittianily.  By  JoHjf  Wiuroil,  D.D.,  M.R  A.S., 
Miniouaiy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Bombay.    8ro.    Bombay.    \iti. 


EXTREMP2S,  according  to  an  old  adage,  usually  meet.  And  there 
arc  few  tLings  in  which  the  contrast  is  stronger  than  between 
the  extreme  scepticism  of  a  certain  school  in  regard  to  all  the  contents 
of  the  Bible,  and  its  easy  faith  in  some  other  departments  of  literature. 
There  is  generally  floating  about  the  world  some  detached  or  semi- 
detached (][uestion,  on  which  this  ready  faith  is  exhibited.  At  one 
time,  the  severe  critics,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Moses  as  the 
author  of  the  Pentatexich — ^%vhich  they  would  relegate  to  the  time  of 
the  Captivity, — would  swallow  Ossian  quite  whole,  and  believe  that 
thousands  of  lines  had  been  correctly  transmitted  by  oral  tradition 
for  thirteen  centuries. 

This  rejection  of  the  strongest  evidence  is  quite  compatible  with 
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Iftuce  of  the  weakest ;  ami  we  are  always  prepare  J  to  expect 
any  evidence,  however  weak,  to  be  admitted,  firovided  ita  tt^ndency  is 
arlvcrse  to  the  Bible,  or  capable  of  affording  some  argumentative 
ipital  to  those  Avho  rejoice  to  impugn  the  truth  of  Scripture  histiiry. 
Ussian  liad  liLs  day  as  the  8J^nbol  of  the  credulity  of  this  school, 
but  he  is  rather  out  of  fashion  at  present;  and  even  the  Sybilliuo 
oracles,  which  appeared  likely  to  put  in  a  claim  for  a  hearing,  have 
nljuost  universidly  been  nonsuited. 

The  clievnl  dc  lata ille  at  present  is  the  Zend-Avesta;  and  on  the 
whole,  we  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  this  school  of  critics  for 
asserting  the  claims  of  so  interesting  a  work,  which  really  repays  the 
time  and  trouble  expended  on  its  examination,  by  disclosing  views  of 
great  importance  in  tiie  history  of  religious  belief  in  different  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  particidar  point  on  which  the  Zend-Avesta  is  considered  as 
very  damaging  to  the  evidence  for  Scripture  tnith,  is  chiefly  the 
Jewish  angelology.  It  happens  that  the  attendant  spiiits  on  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  rather  on  the  noblest  of  the  two  Supreme  Beings, 
are  re.pi-escnted  as  six.  We  have  only  to  add  Ahunv-Mazda,  the 
I'rinciple  of  Light,  to  his  six  Amshaspands,  and  it  becomes  at  once 
iuce  clarim,  that  tiio  seven  spirits  of  Ciod,  of  whom  Scripture  speaks, 
lUst  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  the  Persian 
lolog)-  unported  wholesale  iiito  Judsea  about  tlie  time  of  the 
Captivity. 

This  is  at  present  one  of  the  strongholds  of  those  who  deny  the 
jthenticity  and  dispute  the  historical  truth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
TI>e  circumstance  that  so  much  capital  is  extracted  from  the  materials 
thus  brought  into  our  stock  of  knowledge  by  the  laborious  researches 
of  Zend  scholars  such  as  Rask,  Bunxouf,  Lisseu,  Haug,  Spiegel,  and 
Westergaard,  iS:c.,  has  induced  many  ClirLstian  students  to  examine 
the  question  with  great  care ;  and  Ihe  present  account  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  writer  foiuid  it  absolutely 
ncce.ssarj'  to  enter  very  closely  into  the  investigation  of  this  remark- 
able work  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  certain  aj-guments  sigaiust 
Scripture. 

The  Zend-Avesta  itself,  though  now  it  commands  more  credit  than 
it  will  probably  enjoy  some  years  hence,  was  treated,  fin  its  lii-st 
apliearatice  in  Europe  in  a  complete  form,  with  an  undue  degree  of 
Sir  W.  Jone.s,  and  Eichardson,  the  author  of  the  Persian 
,  would  hai-dly  allow  that  it  was  anything  but  an  imposture. 
Kow,  men  are  claiming  for  it  an  antiquity  which  will,  we  doubt  not, 
ar  1)efore  more  critical  inquiries  and  better  knowledge.  We 
its  antiipiity  as  it  stands  at  pi-esent ;  for  we  believe  parts  of  it  to 
be  very  ancient.     We  have,  however,  we  think,  arrived  at  a  period  in 
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the  study  of  the  Zend  texts  at  which,  although  we  are  still  far  ftom 
having  attained  the  position  of  comparative  certainty  and  sure  footing 
which  may  possibly  be  arrived  at  in  a  few  years,  we  have  made 
considerable  advances  towards  it.  A  kind  of  rfyumS,  therefore,  of  the 
present  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  this  very  remarkable  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  may  have  some  interest  at  this  time. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  really  good  and  sufficient  account  of  the 
later  researches  into  the  Zend-Avesta  which  is  «isily  accessible  to 
English  students.  The  best  summary  which  we  know  of  the  infor- 
mation which  has  been  obtained  on  the  ancient  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
and  its  representation  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  is  the  chapter  in  the  third 
volume  of  Professor  Eawlinson's  "  History  of  the  Five  Great  Mon- 
archies." But  as  this  is  naturally  occupied  with  results  rather  than 
w^ith  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest,  we  consider  that  there  is  room 
for  another  account,  which  shall  look  to  this  latter  point,  as  well  as 
gather  up  some  of  the  results,  which  appear  so  firmly  fized  as  to 
be  in  no  danger  from  future  researches. 

It  may,  periiaps,  be  interesting  to  cast  a  glance  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  which  was  floating  about  in  the  learned 
world  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Zend- 
Avesta  was  brought  to  Europe,  and  translated,  by  the  exertions  of 
Anquetil  du  PeiTon.  The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  were 
Hyde's  "  Pieligio  Vetenim  Persanim,"  and  Beausobre's  "  Histoiie 
Critique  de  Manichee,"  &c.  The  real  knowledge  of  Zoroastiianism 
in  its  ancient  condition,  to  be  derived  from  these  sources,  is  by  no 
means  great.  Dr.  Hyde  was  a  man  of  vast  learning,  but  his  judgment 
was  hardly  equal  to  his  learning.  His  materials  were  almost  entirely 
modern,  consisting  of  treatises  in  Persian ;  while  his  knowledge  of 
the  actual  practice  and  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  was 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Sad-der,  a  summaiy  of  them  drawn  up  by  a 
dtstur,  or  priest  of  the  sect,  for  tlie  use  of  the  unlearned,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Hyde,  i.  e.,  somewhere  about  the 
fifteenth  century.  When  we  compare  the  results,  as  delivered  in  this 
summary,  with  the  general  results  of  polytheistic  heathendom,  they 
redound  much  to  the  credit  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  But  Hyde 
views  all  in  too  favourable  a  light — it  is  too  much  antleur  de  rose 
with  him !  His  learning,  however,  and  his  diligence  will  make  his 
book,  "  De  Religione  Veterum  Persarum,"  always  valuable  as  a  book 
of  reference. 

On  the  personal  history  of  Zoroaster  he  is  very  obscure.  He 
considers  him  a  contemporary  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  which  now  can 
hardly  be  maintained.  And  his  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magian  religion  appeared  so  obscure  to  Beausobre,  that  he  speaks  of 
it  in  the  following  terms : — 
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*•  I  should  be  desirous  here  to  develop  the  true  dystem  of  Zoroaster,  but 
the  extracts  which  M.  Hyde  has  givou  from  his  Aiiibic  [and  Persian]  authors 
are  so  obscure,  and  so  embarrassed  with  ideas  which  appear  contradictory,  that 
I  can  hardly  flatter  myself  that  I  have  caught  their  import.  Some  prin- 
ciplea  are  clear  enough,  but  the  rest  is  a  riddle  which  must  be  guessed." — 
(P.  175.) 

The  purpose  of  Beauaobre  was,  of  course,  to  deduce  from  the 
Zoroastriau  doctrines  anj-thing  which  might  illustrate  the  views  of 
Manes  and  the  Manichcans ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  points 
on  which  a  certain  ayreement  coidd  be  found,  more  especially  as 
both  maintained  the  ilualistic  principle.     WTiilst  the  knowledge  of 

jroasler  was  in  this  state  of  obscurity,  a  young  Frenchman  was 
addenly  inspired  with  an  irrepressible  desire  to  go  into  the  East  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  Zend  manuscripts,  and  obtaining  some 
certain  key  to  their  iuteri>retation.  To  this  young  man,  Hyacintlie 
Anqoetil  du  Perron,  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  which  ought 
not  to  suffer  any  diminution  fnjm  the  circumstance  that  he  appears 
to  luive  been  a  person  of  inordinate  vanity,  and  hardly  worthy  of  the 
coofidence  and  kindness  which  he  met  with  from  many  distinguished 
men — a  confidence  wliich  he  repaid  by  holding  them  up  to  ridicule. 
But,  wai\'ing  all  this  for  the  present,  we  simply  concern  ourselves 
with  the  result  of  his  labours.  Mr.  Bleeck,  indeed,  the  translator  of 
the  Zend-Avesta  into  English  from  the  German  of  Spiegel,  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  obsen'e  that — 

[«^'He  published  his  tmnslntiou  of  the  Avesta  with  as  triiiraphant  an  air 
if  he  h;Mi  discovered  two  or  thren  now  worlds  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  lUltMl  nearly  a  iniiirto  volume  with  his  own  adventures  (written  in  a 
fud  jitylo,  and  for  the  most  part  exou-ssively  uuintoreatiug),  even  inserting 
pui-rile  anecdotes  lieariug  upon  his  ipersiinul  appeamnce,  and  hinting  that 
he  was  a  very  handsome  fellow,  especiuUy  bt-foro  'ev(w  teint  nme'  had  been 
spoiled  by  on  Iniliau  sun." — Bleeck,  Intruduction,  p.  1 4. 

Mr.  Bleeck  goea  on  to  mention  that  his  slighting  notice  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  led  Sir  W.  Jones  to  wTite  against  him  in 
Trench,  as  it  was,  .says  Sir  William,  "  the  onii/  language  of  which  M. 

A du  P understood  n  liUle ;"   and  he  further  declares  that 

the  work  is  so  damagcil  by  M.  A.  du  P.'s  bad  tninslatioii,  that  he 
hardly  wonders  inut  Sir  W.  Jones  should  have  argued  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  original  work.  This,  we  think,  is  rather  hard 
tn«;iisure  on  the  tirst  tiimslator  of  a  very  difficult  book,  in  a  language 
till  then  almost  unknown.  Atoll  events,  the  young  Frenchman,  after 
yeara  of  toil  and  hibuur,  brought  back  a  large  uunilwr  of  MSS,,  and 
I«»bli!»h<xl  the  first  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta  into  any  European 
iaus'uage.  It  was  no  small  undertaking,  and  it  is  no  small  praise 
to  liave  carried  it  through  very  great  difficulties  to  a  succesaM  ter- 
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mination.  But  as  his  translation,  and  even  the  revision  of  the 
work  by  Kleuker,  belong  to  a  condition  of  our  knowledge  in  these 
matters  which  has  passed  away,  it  is  needless  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  account  of  them.  A  new  period  in  these  studies 
arose  when  Eugtoe  Bumouf  applied  his  philological  and  linguistic 
powers  to  the  elucidation  of  the  language  and  the  matter  of  the 
Avesta. 

But  before  we  examine  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  it  is  only  right  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  an  English 
missionary,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  became 
acquainted  in  the  East  with  the  original  work,  the  Avesta,  and 
published  in  English  a  very  brief  summary  of  its  contents.  This 
was  Henry  Lord,  a  chaplain  to  "  The  Honourable  Company  of  Mer- 
chants Trading  to  the  East  Indies,"  who  in  1630  published  both  an 
account  of  the  Brahmins  and  also  of  the  Parsees.  The  very  title  of 
his  work,  which  was  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Abbot,  is  quaint  and 
interesting.  The  second  part  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  Parsees,  has 
this  title-page, — "  The  Eeligion  of  the  Persees.  As  it  was  compiled 
from  a  book  of  (heirs,  contayning  tJie  Form  of  their  Worshippe,  written 
in  the  Persian  Character,  and  hy  them  called  their  Zundavastaw. 
Wherein  is  shewed  the  Superstitious  Ceremonies  used  amongst  them. 
More  especially  their  Idolatrous  worshippe  of  Fire." 

This  chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company  in  the  early  days  of  our 
trade  with  the  East,  deserves  honourable  mention  whenever  these 
subjects  are  discussed,  in  connection  either  with  missionary  efforts 
or  with  the  literary  history  of  the  Eastern  religions.  But  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to  enumerate  the  results  of  so  imperfect 
an  investigation.  "We  therefore  pass  on  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  Avesta  studies. 

Mr.  Bleeck's  Introduction  is  here  very  useful.  After  mentioning 
that  Anquetil  returned  from  the  East  in  1762,  and  published  his 
translation  in  1771,  and  that  Kleuker's  was  published  in  1781,  he 
thus  proceeds : — 

"  For  many  years  after  this,  the  study  of  Zend  made  scarcely  any  progress. 
Erskine  and  some  other  scholars  regarded  it  as  merely  a  corruption  of 
Sanscrit ;  and  this  opinion  was  pretty  generally  received  imtil  Professor 
Kask  completely  overturned  it,  and  proved  that  Zend,  though  allied  to 
Sanscrit,  was  a  distinct  language ;  and,  further,  tliat  modem  Persian  was 
derived  from  Zend,  as  Italian  is  from  Latin." 

Mr.  Bleeck  then  calls  attention  to  the  most  valuable  works  of 
great  philologists  on  this  subject.,  assigning  to  Bumouf  the  merit  of 
being  the  real  founder  of  Zend  philology  by  two  works  on  the  subject 
(his  "  Commentaire  sur  le  Yagna,"  and  his  "  Etudes  sur  la  Langue  et 
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Ie3  Textes  Zends").  He  afterwards  enumerates  some  of  the  later  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  Avesta  * 

These  labours,  however,  are  for  scholars  only;  and  that,  too,  for 
scholars  who  can  devote  their  time  to  studies  which  do  not  pay  in  n 
worliUy  sense.  We  must  now  turn  to  those  who  have  made  the 
results  thus  obtained  available  to  the  world  at  large,  and  we  have 
here  to  record  the  labours  of  two  very  eminent  scholars — Haug  and 
Spiegel  Unhappily,  however,  they  are  very  nmch  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  Kleeck  thinks  it  necessary  to  protest  against  the 
severity  with  which  Haug  has  written  against  his  rival  scholar. 
I*rofessor  Eawlinson,  Mr.  Fuller,  and  others,  appear  to  prefer  Haug ; 
liut  one  of  the  most  competent  Oriental  scholars  of  our  acquaintance 
has  spoken  to  us,  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  two  men,  of  Spiegel 
as  the  man  in  whose  results  he  should  place  the  most  confidence. 
Haug  ha.s  had  the  advantage  of  living  among  the  Parsees  in  Bombay, 
mid  tliifi  may  confer  some  familiarity  with  existing  practices  and 
traditions  which  may  not  be  possessed  by  Spiegel;  but  the  lifelong 
stutly  of  tlie  Zend  texts,  and  the  critical  acquaintance  of  Spiegel  with 
liie  Hujr\-aresh  and  other  auxUiary  limguages,  supply  liim  also  with 
Jituny  claims  to  our  confidence,  not  easily  to  lie  set  aside.  There  is 
another  work,  which  although  a  book  of  controversy  rather  than  of 
Uterarj-  investigation,  is  of  very  great  u.se  in  the  consideration  of  tlie 
questions  connected  with  the  Zend-Avesta.  We  mean  Dr.  John  Wil- 
ton's volume,  entitled,  "The  Parsi  Keligiou  as  containe<l  in  the  Zand- 
Avusta,  t&e.,  Unfolded,  IJefuted,  and  Contrasted  witii  Cliristianity," 
published  at  Bombay  in  1840.  The  author  was  at  that  time  a 
miasiionary  of  the  Scottish  Cluuxh,  residing  at  Bondwy.  and  an 
excellent  Oriental  scliolar.  Of  \\m\  rrofessor  Westergaavd  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms,  acknowletlguig  tlie  assistance  he  derived  from  him, 
and  stating  that  he  holds  a  prominent  place  among  Oriental  philologists, 
luid  has  .lignally  contributcil  to  the  furtherance  of  our  accpiaintance 
li  the  Zoroastrian  lore. 

'  These  preliminary  notices,  however,  though  necessaiy  to  illustrate 
the  pitsent  pusitiou  of  Zend  studies,  do  not  touch  the  main  question, 
the  uuitt«r  of  retd  interest.  That  is,  and  ever  must  be,  What  are  the 
ductrines  and  the  nature  of  this  book,  and  what  is  the  evidence  on 
whicii  it  is  asserted  to  be  the  genuine  rei)resentative  of  the  ancient 
faith  of  Zoroaster  and  hia  discijiles  ?  These  are  questions  of  very 
grave  import,  and  dese^^"ing  of  the  calmest  and  most  searching 
inquirj'.  And  these  are  the  questions  to  which  we  now  wish  to 
direct  attention. 

•  He  tpccifiei  puticularly  Buraouf*  "  Vcndidfld-Sadfe,"  1829— 184.1;  Brot.Uiaui's 
rdition  of  the  umc  in  Koman  Iclttra,  with  a  Glussnrj- ;  iind  Prufouor  Westeigoard'* 
lomiOcfa!  etlitioD  of  the-  Avesta.  This  latter  work  hia  a  most  viluable  EnglisU  prc/occ, 
lad  the  editor  prupoees  to  complete  the  work  by  a  traiulatien  of  the  Ave«ta. 
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We  have  already  indicated  the  time  and  mode  in  which  this  book 
became  known  to  Europe.  But  the  great  question  after  all  is,  What 
is  its  age  1  when  was  it  composed  ?  To  these  inquiries,  perhaps,  it  is 
imix>3sible  at  present  to  reply  w^ith  the  confidence  with  which  we 
should  desire  to  speak  on  a  question  of  such  very  deep  interest  and 
importance ;  but  certain  facts  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  we 
attempt  to  investigate  it.  We  will  first  describe  the  nature  and  the 
contents  of  the  book  itself. 

Tlie  name,  Zend-Avesta,  by  which  it  is  commonly  known,  is  in- 
correct. Professor  Spiegel,  as  well  as  Professor  Westergaard,  state 
that  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  Zend  is,  commentary  or  trans- 
lation. And  accordingly  we  should  rather  use  the  simple  term 
Avesta,  or  rather  Apasta  (Westergaard),  which  more  nearly  corre- . 
.sponds  with  Apistak,  the  Pehlevi  form  of  the  word,  meaning  text  or 
scripture. 

Tlie  reader  who  looks  into  a  translation  of  this  book  into  German 
or  English,  will  find  a  number  of  names  entirely  strange  to  him, 
and  not  recognised  in  any  other  work.  The  easiest  and  most  con- 
venient mode  of  acquiring  a  general  view  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume  would  be  by  means  of  Bleeck's  English  translation,  and  from 
that  we  will  just  indicate  the  chief  divisions  of  the  work. 

On  first  examining  the  volume  we  find  it  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal books.  Tliese  are— 1.  The  Vendidad;  2.  The  Vispered;  3.  The 
Khordah-Avesta,  or  Little  Avesta.  We  ought  rather  to  make  four 
principal  divisions,  as  Ya9na  is  equally  entitled  with  Vispered  to  this 
rank,  or  rather  stands  on  a  higher  footing. 

The  whole  work  professes  to  be  an  arrangement  of  devotional  oifices 
for  the  priests  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  called  technically  by  them 
the  Muzdnyapiian  faith,  or  faith  of  the  worshippers  of  Ahnia-Mazda 
(=  Orniuzd).  The  whole  was  to  be  recited  daily  by  the  priests — a 
task  even  beyond  the  burden  imposed  on  Eoman  Catholic  priests  in 
regard  to  the  Breviary. 

"  The  Vispered  and  tlie  Ya^na,"  says  Bleeck,  "  constitute  what  may 
be  called  the  Mazdaya^uian  Liturgy.  The  former,  which  is  very 
short,  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  book,  as  it  consists  merely 
of  litui-gical  additions  to  the  Ya^na,  and  can  never  be  recited  alone." 
The  .sacred  texts  are  arranged  (see  Spiegel,  "  Einleitung  "  to  the  Vis- 
pered, p.  Ixxv.)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Vispered  is  recited  between 
the  first  and  the  fifty-third  Ya9nas,  while  the  Vendidad  falls  between 
the  twenty-eighth  and  fifty-third ;  both,the  Vendidad  and  the  Vispered 
being  broken  into  several  divisions,  which  fall  between  different 
Ya^nas.  The  Khordah-Avesta  is  not  included  in  this  arrangement, 
being  chiefly  intended  for  the  laity — a  portion  of  the  prayers  which  it 
contains  being  even  in  the  Parsee  language. 
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The  Vindidad  is  divided  into  chapters  called  Fingnrds. 

The  Yaftia  contains  tlie  Gdthds,  which  are  written,  it  is  said,  in  si 
more  ancient  <lialcct  than  the  rest  of  the  Avesta. 

The  Khordah-Avcsta  contains  several  sections  called  Yashts,  or 
invocations;  and  at  the  end,  a  number  of  prayei-s,  called  Putds, 
writt*»n  in  Parsee. 

Tliis  is  sufficient  to  describe  the  general  outline  of  the  book  and  its 
divisions;  wo  may  afterwards  refer  to  some  of  its  minor  di\'isions. 
The  Vendiilad — so  called  from  Vidaeva-data,  the  law  against  the 
daevas,  or  evil  8i>irits — contains  geographical  and  quasi-liistorical 
details,  as  well  as  the  regulations  about  purification,  &c.  The  Ya^na 
and  the  VLspered  are  more  strictly  devotional,  while  the  Khordah- 
Avesto  partakes  Ix'lh  of  the  devotional  and  mythological  character. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  such  are  the  contents  of  this  remarkable 
k,  when  viewed  at  a  general  glance.     It  will  be  more  convenient 

State  ite  doctrines,  antl  the  nature  of  its  teaching,  when  we  have 
teoced  its  history  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us.  We  are  anxious  to 
make  our  statements  with  all  the  fairness  which  ought  to  characterize 
an  inquiry  into  a  work  of  so  much  importance.  That,  having  formed 
a  very  strong  opinion  against  the  very  early  dates,  and  agauist  the 
highly  coloured  pictun^s  of  the  purity  of  the  Mazdrtya^-niau  religion, 
we  desire  to  lay  Itefore  the  reading  and  thinking  portion  of  our 
countTymen  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  we  maintain  theiu,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  uiju- 
dicious  eidogies  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  modern  adv<jcates.  The 
existence  of  the  religion  itself,  and  the  preser\alion  of  its  doctrines 
aa  embodied  in  the  Avesta,  are  pheuomnua  reinaikable  enough  to 
eomniauil  our  attention,  witliout  setting  up  the  Avesta  .is  a  rival  to 
the  Bible,  which  is  simply  riiiiculous. 

Tl)e  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  hsis  always  Ik'cu  popidarly  con- 
udered  that  of  the  fire-worshijiiiers,  and  to  one  Zoroaster  has  been 
ed,  for  the  most  part,  the  foundation  of  this  religion.  But  who 
was,  and  when  he  lived.  Is  involved  in  the  darkest  obscurity.  He 
has  Jiot  been  fortunate  enough,  in  this  general  obscurity,  to  escape 
considerable  mutilation  and  confusion  in  regard  to  his  very  name. 
The  Zoroaster  of  Plato  and  iVristotle  is  the  Zertusht,  Zerdoosht,  Zem- 
tasht.  Ac,  of  the  Persians ;  and  alter  being  known  by  all  these  names, 
he  coraos  forth  in  his  own  book,  or  rather  the  IjfXik  wliich  professes  to 
ver  his  doctrine,  as  Zarathustra.  ^\^lether  there  were  two  or  more 
asters,  or  whether  this  ifoWmv  ovo^uro)!/  fiopi^ii  fiia  was  really 
only  one  inlli^^dual,  is  a  matter  of  consi<lerable  dispute  even  now ; 
e  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Zarathustra  is  the  name  of  an 
d  not  nl'  au  indi^•iduaL  We  belie\e  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  consistent  supposition  is,  that  at  a  coinparatively  remote 
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period  there  was  a  great  leader  of  the  national  faith  whose  name  was 
Zarathustra ;  and  that  while  much  in  the  later  religion  is  due  to  him, 
niucli  also  which  is  the  accretion  of  centuries  has  also  been  attributed 
to  liim  without  any  real  foundation  in  truth.  But  we  are  still  open 
to  any  new  light  and  any  new  combination  of  older  materials,  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  this  view.  The  prevailing  notion  is  that 
Bactria  was  the  home  of  this  religion,  in  which  case  we  should  expect 
tliat  Zarathustra  was  very  probably  a  native  of  that  land.  But  at  all 
events,  we  tliink  Hyde's  opinion  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  wholly  untenable. 

Great  uncertainty,  therefore,  appears  to  prevail  as  to  the  person  of 
Zarathustra,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  to  be  entirely  set  aside. 

The  history  of  the  Avesta  itself  is  also  full  of  difficulties.  But  they 
cannot  be  fully  unfolded  without  a  reference  to  some  of  the  leading 
facts  in  the  history  of  Persia. 

On  the  defeat  of  Darius  at  Arbela,  the  Achajmenian  dynasty  passed 
away,  and  with  it  the  supremacy  of  Persia  in  the  East.  This  was  in 
the  year  331  B.C.,  and  from  that  day  to  the  accession  of  the  Sassanide 
dynasty  under  Ardeshir  Babegan  in  a.d.  22G,  the  history  of  Persia  is  a 
mere  blank.  Indeed  all  Persian  literature  is  posterior  even  to  the 
fall  of  this  dynasty,  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era,  Yezdegird  III.  having  lost  the  crown  a.d.  641,  and 
having  been  murdered  A.i).  651,  when  the  power  of  Persia  feU  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors.  All  Persian  literature 
beuig  subsequent  to  this  conquest,  and  all  religions  hostile  to  Mo- 
hammed being  oppressed,  and  that  of  Zarathustra  all  but  annihilated, 
and  the  Parsees  driven  away  and  "  confined  to  the  oasis  of  Yezd," — 
we  see  how  slender  evidence  the  very  land  of  Zarathustra's  own 
religion  can  give  to  the  genuineness  of  the  books  attributed,  at  least 
in  part,  to  him.  We  find,  therefore,  that  for  five  centuries  (331  B.c. 
t<j  A.D.  226)  the  history  of  Persia  is  a  blank.  We  hear  occasionally  in 
the  Iloman  writers  of  Parthian  rebellions,  but  Persia  was  imknown 
to  the  Romans  as  a  power  of  this  world.  But  further  than  this,  its 
literature  is  a  blank  for  four  centuries  more ;  so  that  for  900  years 
and  more  we  have  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  these  books,  and  all 
that  we  can  know  of  their  history  and  preservation  is  from  authorities 
posterior  to  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  Tliese  are  simple  elementary 
facts  in  the  investigation  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  Avesta, 
of  which  we  must  never  lose  sight.  The  book  is  a  book  of  very  great 
value  and  interest  when  rightly  viewed  and  judiciously  used,  but  "  it 
has,"  as  Dr.  Pusey  justly  obser\'es,  "  no  history."  The  Greeks  perse- 
cuted the  sect  of  the  Magians  and  the  iire-worshippers,  but  their 
persecution  was  mild  and  faint  compared  with  that  of  the  Moham- 
medans in  the  seventh  century. 
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These  considerations  at  once  place  the  vulume  in  such  a  position 
.  tliat  no  internal  evidence,  resting  only  on  linguistic  induction,  is 
Scient  to  rehabilitate  the  book  as  a  whole,  or  even  to  ■warrant  any 
of  it  as  a  genuine  treatise  of  the  great  antiquity  vvhicli  is  some- 
times ascribed  to  it.  We  think  that,  even  if  the  inferences  which 
Trofessor  Kawlinsou  draws  from  the  geo«,'niphical  notices  of  the  firet 
I'ar^rd  could  be  entirely  reliwl  upon,  they  woidd  hardly  \^aiTant  more 
than  tlittt  this  Fargard  was  the  representative  of  very  ancient  tra- 
ditions, and  tluit  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  strict  views  of  evidence 
to  assign  an  antiquity  of  1,1  UO  years  previous  to  our  firet  evidence  of 
the  document  as  committed  to  wTiting,  even  to  this  small  portion  of 
the  Avesta.  The  caution  and  judgment  which  coumiouly  characterize 
tliis  work  of  Professor  iCuwliuson  render  us  the  more  jealous  of  any 
supjjort  given  in  it  to  evidence  of  a  weaker  character.  It  appears 
fiom  his  statement  that  he  leans  very  nmch  to  Ilaug's  views,  and 
here  the  professor  seems  to  follow  his  authority.  But  Haug  is  not 
always  Iia])py  in  his  historical  deductions  from  philology,  and  Tro- 
fesaor  Iijiwlins<jn  is  obliged  to  point  out  the  inconsequence  of  one  of 
tliose  very  deductions  MJiich  repose  on  this  evidence.  We  confess 
that  we  can  feel  but  little  contidence  in  history  based,  not  upon 
rucordeil  facts,  but  upon  philological  deductions,  and  inferences  from 
slight  geograpldcttl  notices.  We  will  give  an  instance  of  the  class  of 
dednction  which  we  consider  to  rest  upon  an  insecure  basis.  Pro- 
fassor  IJawlinaon  maintiiiiis  that  Zoroastrianism  was  not  originally 
dualistic,  but  he  admits  that  in  .some  of  tlie  earlier  fKn^tions  of  the 
Avesta  the  dualistic  principle  clearly  appears.    Thus  he  observes, — 

"  In  the  first  Faigurd  nr  chapter  of  the  Vcmlidad — thn  historical  cliiiptcr, 
in  which  nrc  trm-ed  tln.i  early  movements  of  the  Iraiiiun  peoples,  and  whicL, 
— -fvton  thr  iji'iKjniphkiil  jmiiit  irhereut  it  utoim,  mtml  hcloiuj  tn  a  time  when 
the  Ariaus  hid  not  rcfiched  .Media  SLigna — tlie  duolialic  belief  ckvirly  shows 
itMlf."— (P.  107.) 

This  is  further  explained  by  a  note  to  the  purport  "  that  the  Iranian 
settlements  enumerated  in  tlie  document  extend  no  further  westward 
tluiu  Rhiige^,  or  at  tlie  utmost  to  Media  Atropatene,  which  inny  be 
indicated  by  the  Varena  of  §  1 S ;"  and  from  this  the  author  ilraws 
the  conclusion  that  the  document  "  must  be  anterior  to  the  time  of 
the  first  yhalmaneser  (859 — 824  it.c),  who  found  Medea  and  Persians 
beyond  the  Zagros  range." — (P.  107.) 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  deduction  from  the  onxission  of  all 
regions  lying  more  westwanl,  presupposes,  not  only  that  we  know  the. 
intention  of  the  author  in  this  Fai-gard,  but  tliat  Iils  intention  was 
positively  to  mention  all  the  comitries  then  peopled  by  the  Arian 
race — wliieh  is,  after  all,  rather  a  gratuitous  assumption.  It  is  a 
weak  argument  to  rest  upon,  in  attributi^ig  to  tliia  work  an  antiquity 
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of  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  time  at  which  it  is  known  to  have 
been  committed  to  writing, — and  that  thousand  years  a  season  in 
which  the  history  of  the  country  is  a  blank  for  at  least  five  centuries ! 
The  Avesta,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  by  the  best  authorities,  was 
not  collected  together  and  committed  to  writing  until  the  time  of 
the  Sassanide  dynasty,  i.  e.,  after  A.D.  226.    We  have  no  tmee  of  the 
existence  of  these  writings  during  this  long  period,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  receive  them  with  all  their  imperfections,  as  the  remains 
of  a  faith  which  had  survived  this  dark  period  with  a  vitality  which 
may  well  excite  our  wonder  1    How  these  writings  had  been  com- 
posed, how  long  they  had  assumed  in  any  d^ree  their  present  form, 
are  questions,  with  many  other  similar  ones,  which  we  mnst  be 
content  to  ask  of  history  without  hoping  for  a  full  answer.    And  we 
believe  that  it  is  quite  premature  to  attempt  any  history  of  Zoroas- 
trianism  p^e^ious  to  its  appearance  in  its  present  form  in  the  Avesta. 
Whether  some  shadowy  skeleton  outlines  of  its  history  may  be  elicited 
by  philosophical  and  philological  inquiries,  we  cannot  say;  but  we 
have  seen  nothing  as  yet  which  proceeds  from  any  satisfactory  data 
to  establish  any  propositions  in  which  we  can  place  real  confidence. 
Haug  considers  it  to  have  been  originally  monotheistic,  but  the 
supposition  is  quite  gratuitous.     In  the  GS.th3s — the  oldest  portion  of 
the  Avesta,  it  is  decidedly  dualistic;  and  the  first  Fargard  of  the 
Vendidad,  for  which  we  have  just  seen  that  an  antiquity  of  from 
nine  to  twelve  hundred  years  B.C.  is  claimed,  rests  entirely  upon  the 
dualistic  principle.    Aluira-Mazda  creates  a  beautifid  region,  which 
Angro-Manyus  (=  Aliriman)  immediately  spoils ;  on  which  Ormuzd 
creates  another,  which  Aliriman  spoils  again ;  and  so  through  sisdeen 
regions  it  is  a  simple  game  of  chess,  move  and  countermove,  between 
these  two  powers.    We  confess  that  it  surprises  us  when  we  see  the 
very  remote  antiquity  attributed  to  this  Fargard,  or  chapter,  and  then 
hear  that  it  represents  only  the  second  stage  of  this  religion.     And 
all  this  inference  in  regard  to  a  book  the  text  of  which  can  be  traced 
no  higher  than  to  the  third  century  after  Christ.     We  desire  to 
place  the  matter  in  a  fair  point  of  view,  and  to  use  nothing  but  the 
fairest  arguments,  but  men  seem  really  to  indulge  in  such  licence  of 
speculation,  and  then  to  argue  on  inferences  as  if  they  were  historical 
facts  with  such  freedom,  that  it  is  necessary  to  recall  attention  to  the 
slender  evidence  we  possess  in  regard  to  the  early  condition  of  this 
faith,  and  the  countries  in  which  it  was  professed.    Dr.  Pusey  entirely 
repudiates  this  inference — for  it  is  only  an  inference,  without  any 
positive  evidence — even  more  distinctly,  for  he  observes, — 

"  The  original  purity  of  Zoroastrism  is  a  theory  of  Haug's,  contiary  to  the 
facta,  in  regard  to  Monotheism,  since  the  Gathas  are  distinctly  dualistic,  and 
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I  lo  inferior  gcxls,  since  those  Ixirrowod  from  Vcdism  must  always 
"  to  iU" — (P.  512,  note.') 

In  another  passage  also  he  says, — 

"The  Zend  rohgion  is  luiything  but  an  original  religion.  It  broke  oti 
at  some  unknown  time  from  the  religinn  of  the  Vedas  in  mutual  and  deadly 
hfltrpd,  which  burst  out  into  war,  simultaneously  with  a  chango  from  tho 
nomad  to  the  agricultural  life."— (P.  528.) 

We  think  that  liere  Dr.  Pnscy  has  rather  stretched  the  evidenct- 
Itefore  us  in  the  inferences  wliich  he  draws  from  it.  The  fact  that 
the  Vedic  word  Dcva.  for  the  gods,  is  used  by  the  Pareees  for  ceil 
spirits,  will  hardly  warrant  so  large  and  definite  an  iuference.  We 
ought,  in  fact,  to  be  more  conteut  tlian  we  are  to  ackuuwledge  the 
lack  of  means  for  forming  any  history  of  the  earliest  couditiou  of 
Zoroostrism.  All  that  can  be  dune  is  to  ofl'er  some  conjectures  as  to 
probabilities,  but  it  ought  only  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  with  a  distinct  intimation  that  it  is  only  as  a  deduction  from 
very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  data.*  When  tliis  is  done,  and  the 
evidence  fairly  stated,  no  one  will  be  misled  into  ta.king  that  which  is 
only  conjecture  for  history. 

In  the  English  preface  to  Professor  Westergaaixl's  edition  of  the 
Aveata  the  suliject  is  titated  with  great  clearness  and  candour.  The 
conduBion  to  which  this  eminent  Zend  scholar  has  come  Ls,  that  the 
collection  of  the  ancient  writings  is  due  to  the  time  of  the  Sassanides 
(from  the  third  to  the  seventh  century  a.d.)  ;  and  that  probably  they 
may  have  been  collected,  as  tradition  asserts,  by  the  first  king  of  this 
dytWiSty.  From  the  fi-agmeutmy  natm-e  of  these  remains  Professor 
Westergaard  thinks  that  they  were  honestly  and  carefully  collected, 
and  that  they  represent  the  genuine  works  as  existing  at  that  time 
among  the  Parsees.  He  says,  very  justly,  "  But  the  (question  arises, 
How  hatl  the  antique  texts  been  preserved  during  the  many  centuries 
that  had  elapsed  from  theu'  original  composition  down  to  this  time  ? 
Hereon  history  is  silent "  (j^.  18).  And  this  is  really  the  weak  point 
of  the  whole  matter.  But  Professor  Westergaard  honestly  admits  that 
jjj  five  centuries  umch  might  have  been  lost,  and  that,  in  fact,  tradi- 
tion confesses  that  "  most  of  the  ancient  texts  were  lost."  The  Parsee 
tm^lition  asserts  that  Alexander  the  Oreat  destroyed  all  their  books, 
but  tJii«  tniditiuu,  the  record  of  which  must  be  siilwequeut  to  226  A.l>., 
is  of  little  value,  except  to  show  that  they  think  it  necessary  to  ajwlo- 
giae  for  having  no  books  of  very  great  antiquity.    Professor  Wester- 

*  We  are  toM,  indeed  (tee  Heeron,  "  Indians,"  pp.  134-5,  Englisli  translation),  "tliat 
tike  wor»biJ^"  in  lli«  Veda,  "coDL-crns  a  religious  system,  which,  aeoonling  to  the 
muuiiiDoas  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  has  for  its  foundation  the 
balicf  in  one  God."  Dnt  at  tho  nmo  time,  the  powers  of  nntoro  were  oU  deified  and 
wvnhipiifd  I ! 
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gaard  argues,  from  the  silence  of  the  ancient  texts  as  to  Media  and 
Persia,  &c.,  that  we  have  some  grounds  for  attributing  these  remains, 
at  least  in  their  substance,  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Achsemenian 
djTiasty,  and  jterhaps  anterior  even  to  Dejoces.  He  subsequently 
admits,  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  preNious  to  the  collection  of 
these  "  renmants,"  the  Zoroastrian  faith  had  undergone  essential  modifi- 
cations ;  that  at  that  time  on  many  points  it  differed  materially  from 
the  original  as  represented  in  the  texts  collected,  and  contained  the 
germs  of  sects  that  soon  sprang  up;  and  from  these  circumstances 
he  argues  the  fidelity  of  the  Moveds  in  making  this  collection.  VaUai 
quantum  is  the  only  remark  we  would  venture  on  this  argument. 

Wc  think  it  needless  to  press  these  points  further  at  present,  but 
we  cannot  forbear  pointing  out  their  great  weight  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Avesta  fi-agments,  and  the  faith  they  teach.  In  the  Bible  we 
have  a  regular  series  of  writers,  from  an  early  period  to  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  when  Zoroastrianism  was  entering  on  a  phase 
of  obscurity  for  five  centuries.  In  the  interval  between  the  close  of 
the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  these  writings  were 
translated  into  Greek.  The  Zoroastrian  writings  are  »ot  known  to 
have  been  committed  to  ^^'riting  till  near  three  hundred  years  after 
these  had  all  been  translated  into  Greek.  That  simple  contrast 
expresses  the  difference  between  the  two,  and  yet  those  who  contest 
eveiy  date  of  the  Bible  are  willing  to  give  almost  unlimited  antiquity 
to  the  Avesta. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  This  is 
said  to  be  Bactrian,  as  that  country  is  the  home  of  the  religion ;  but 
how  far  this  may  be  proved  is  doubtful.  The  language  is  allied  to 
the  Sanscrit,  but  it  is  also  said  the  modem  Persian  is  derived  from  it^ 
as  the  Italian  from  the  I.atin.  It  is  not  identical  with  the  Persian  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  {e.  g.,  the  Behistun  inscription  of  Darius 
Hystaspis),  but  whether  its  difference  in  dialect  is  due  to  a  difference 
of  age  or  locality,  is  not  absolutely  determined.  On  this  point,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  wish  to  dilate ;  but  we  may  observe  that  the  argument 
for  the  antitjuity  of  the  whole  work,  derived  from  the  supposed 
impossibility  that  the  Pai-sees,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  to  that  of 
Ardeshir,  could  compose  anything  in  it,  loses  much  of  its  weight  from 
the  fact  that  the  history  of  these  ages  in  regard  to  Persia  is  a  mere 
blank.  Having,  therefore,  as  Ave  think,  fairly  stated  the  condition  in 
which,  and  the  evidence  on  which,  we  receive  the  Avesta,  we  proceed 
to  make  some  extracts  from  the  book  itself,  and  to  give  some  acconnt 
of  its  contents.* 


■  The  following  synoptical  view  may  assist  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Avesta,  in  understanding  its  arrangement :— 
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It  has  iilrcaily  Wen  stated,  that  tlie  work  consists  of  three  principal 
ilivisious,  if  wo  reckon  tiie  Vispcred  and  tlie  Ya(;na.s  toj^ether  as  one 
division.  (See  above.)  Of  these  three,  only  the  \'endidad,  the  Vis- 
pered,  nnd  Va<;nft,  are  intended  for  the  priesthood;  the  Khordah- 
Avestn  (Little  Avesta)  is  intended  for  the  laity. 

Tlie  \'cndidad  contains  twenty-two  cliapters,  called  Fargartls.  Its 
chief  suljject  is  the  mode  of  atoning  for  certain  transgressions,  and 
rejnoving  the  legal  impurities  acquired  by  certain  actions,  such  as 
touching  a  dead  body,  &C.  Tlie  instruction,  for  the  most  part,  is  con- 
\-eyed  iu  a  dialogue  between  Zarathustra  and  Ahura-Mazda.  We 
hare  all,  iu  a  popular  manner,  been  familiar  witii  the  names  of 
Omnizd  ami  Ahriinan  as  represented  in  the  ilanichivan  system,  where 
Ormozd  is  the  jiriuciple  of  light,  Ahriman  that  of  darkness.  Here 
we  »re  introduced  to  the  same  two  princii>les  in  an  e^irlier  stage  of 
tlieir  existence,  and  we  find  their  names  in  an  earlier  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Ahura-Miizdu  is  variously  translated  "  wise  spirit,"  "very  wise 
Lonl ;"  and  Ahriman  becomes  known  to  us  as  Airo-Man}'U3. 

The.sc  two  powers  are  constantly  opposed,  although  they  are  the 
twin  children  of  Zervana-akarana,'  tiine-vnUiout-b</u.nds.  Aliura- 
MazJa  creates  beautiful  localities,  and  Airo-Manyus  spoils  them,  as 
wj  hnve  before  "bsen-cd,  with  the  regidarity  of  move  ami  countermove 
at  chess.  Mr.  Bleeck  observes,  that  the  first  and  second  Fargards  do 
not  appear  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Vendidad,  the  proper 
objet't  of  wiiich  is  to  impart  legal  onlinonces  against  uncleanness,  and 
to  give  rules  for  purification. 


I.  VntiiDAO-SADAn.    [For  the  priests.] 

i.   y'ewliitnri,  twonly-two  Farynrds  or  chapters ;  lttw«  of  purification,  Ac. 
ii.  1.    VU/Krej/,  pmycrs. 

2.    I'lifiKi  (called  also  Iz-»htu  and  Ytmiia),  indnding  tho  five  prayers,  Gdthil, 
another  prayer,  and  tho  Cion/i-i'as/il.     (  Yiuiht  =--  invocation.) 
KiionDAH-AvKSTA  ^Little  Arcsta).     [For  the  laity.] 
This  comprises, — 

1.  Certain  prayers  (such  as  the  usual  short  prayer,  AiAem-Vohu),  together 
with  rubrical  directions  in  Parseo. 

2.  Certain  prayers  called  yi/ai/it,  or  eihortntions  to  prayer, 

3.  The  tfi!/«,  or  prayers  for  certain  hours  of  the  day  ;  aUo  other  prayers. 

4.  The  yashtt,  or  inrocatious. 

5.  Other  prayers  called  A/frina  and  A/riij^iu,  of  which  the  Afrigin  OabanbAr 
is  the  most  important ;  GahaiihAr  being  the  name  for  the  aix  holy  leaaons 
— festivals  in  commemoration  of  the  creation. 

0.  SiroiaJt,  or  arrangement  of  the  names  of  the  thirty  days  of  the  month,  with 

the  genius  who  presides  over  each. 
7.^The  Palets,  or  prayers  in  Paraee ;  and  other  prayers  alio. 

\  This  worl,  like  all  the  names  in  Zend,  Pehlevi,  kc,  is  a\i«\\.  in  so  many  different 
io  Ragluh  letters,  that  it  must  feci  its  consciousnesa  of  its  otm  identity  very 
much  ahaken  ! 
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The  methods  of  purification  are  somewhat  singalar.  Earth  and 
cow's  orine  are  the  chief  elements,  to  the  cleansing  effects  of  which 
the  Yendidad  is  considerate  enough  to  add  water — ^which  recommends 
itself  as  the  most  efficacioiis  of  the  three,  to  unsophisticated  natures. 
Certain  crimes  are  punishable  with  blows  from  a  horse-goad,  and 
from  an  instrument  called  the  crao^ia-charana,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  precisely  known.  There  is  great  minuteness  in  the  r^ulations 
laid  down,  both  as  to  the  occasions  of  the  contraction  of  uncleanness, 
and  also  as  to  the  mode  of  purification.  The  baraom,  or  berepna,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  twigs  of  certain  trees  (either  palm  trees,  pomegra- 
nates, or  tamarisks),  is  also  a  very  holy  instrument  in  the  purification 
of  the  imclean. 

The  dog,  contrary  to  Ixis  usual  reputation  in  the  East,  is  considered 
very  holy.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  value  of  dogs  in  a  pasture 
country ;  and  it  seems  that  the  early  days  of  the  Zoroastrian  people 
belonged  to  such  a  land.  This  is  the  cause  generally  assigned  for  the 
great  honour  done  to  dogs,  but  we  hardly  consider  it  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact.  In  some  of  the  Fargards  there  are  r^ulations 
as  to  the  treatment  of  a  dog  whose  accouchement  has  taken  place  in 
or  near  to  the  property  of  some  Mazdaya^nian.  These  regulations 
would  do  credit  to  any  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  kiugdom.  The 
owner  of  the  nearest  shed,  or  of  the  stable  in  which  the  propitious 
event  takes  place,  is  bound  to  maintain  this  lady  and  her  litter  until 
the  puppies  are  able  to  shilt  for  themselves. 

Another  remarkable  portion  of  the  Vendidad  is  that  which  gives 
directions  for  the 'expulsion  of  one  of  the  Daevas — or  rather,  to  speak 
more  particularly,  an  evil  spirit  called  the  Dnikhs  Naijus — ^from  the 
body  of  one  of  the  faithful.  This  Drukhs,  rushing  to  dead  men  from  the 
North  in  the  form  of  a  fly,  especially  when  death  befalls  a  man  in  com- 
pany with  others,  defiles  the  sunuvors,  or  two  of  them,  by  settling  upon 
one.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  Drukhs  Na^us  victimizes 
a  faithful  Ma2daya9nian  are  detailed  in  the  Seventh  Faigard,  and  in 
the  Eighth  the  embarrassment  caused  to  this  troublesome  intruder  by 
the  purification  of  the  body,  first  by  cow's  urine  and  then  by  pure 
water,  is  detailed  at  great  length.  This  agreeable  visitor,  it  appears, 
as  soon  as  one  part  of  the  body  is  sprinkled  to  dislodge  him,  flies  to 
another ;  and  at  length,  after  exhausting  every  conceivable  subdivision 
of  the  limbs,  his  last  resting-place  is  under  the  left  toe ;  and  the  flesh 
being  sprinkled  there,  he  is  compelled  to  return  to  his  dreary  quarters 
in  the  North.  Two  of  the  Fargards  of  the  Vendidad  are  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  details  of  the  invasion  of  the  Drukhs 
Na^us,  and  the  means  employed  to  dislodge  him.  We  give  a  speci- 
men of  the  treatment  of  this  unhappy  but  troublesome  evil  spirit. 
The  Ninth  Fargard  begins  thus: — 
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"1.  Zarathustra  asked  Ahura-Mazda  :  'Ahura-Mazda  !  Heavenly,  holiest, 
Creator  of  the  corporeal  world.  Pure  ! 

"2.  'Hovr  shall  the  men  iu  the  corporeal  world  provide  themselves 
(with  a  person) 

"  3.  '  Who  will  purify  the  body  of  one  who  is  affected  with  iniquity,  who 
has  come  in  contact  with' dead  bodies  ?  ' 

"  4.  Then  answered  Ahura-Mazda,  '  (They  shall  look  about)  for  a  pure 
man,  O  holy  Zarathustra, 

"  5.  '  Who  speaks  true  words,  and  recites  the  Minthra  (A vesta), 

"6.  'Who  is  best  acquainted  with  the  Mazdaya^nian  law  from  a 
purifier.' " 

The  chapter  then  proceeds  with  directions  for  making  the  nine 
holes  in  the  earth  used  in  these  purifications,  where  the  iere^ma  (a 
bundle  of  twigs)  and  the  juice  of  tlic  liaoraa  perform  also  a  very 
important  part.  Cow's  urine  is  then  to  be  poured  into  an  iron  or 
leaden  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling.  All  these  rites  being 
duly  performed,  the  hands  of  the  person  to  be  purified  are  first 
wa.shed,  and  he  is  then  sprinkled  in  the  face,  and  the  Vendidad 
proceeds  to  say, — 

"  49.  Then  the  Drukhs  Na9U8  flies  to  the  space  between  the  eyebrows  of 
this  man.  tim^'^'?^^ 

"  50.  '  Sprinkle  this  man  between  the  eyebrows.' 
"  51.  Then  the  Drukhs  Nagus  flies  to  the  back  of  his  head. 
"  52.  '  Sprinkle  the  back  of  his  head.' 
**  53.  Then  the  Drukhs  Na^s  flies  to  his  chin. 
"54.  '  Sprinkle  his  chin,' "  &c.,  &c. 

And  thus  the  chase  of  this  eccentric  little  demon  continues  through 
considerably  more^  than  a  fpage  of  these  dislodgments,  until  lie  is 
obliged  to  take  refuge  under  the  left  toes,  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  the  last  aspersion  is  efficacious,  viz. : — 

« 116.  'Sprinkle  the  left  toes.' 

"117.  Thou  is  the  Drukhs  Nagus  driven  away  to  the  regions  of  the 
Iforth  in  the  form  of  a  fly,  crying  out  loudly,  '  Unbounded  dismemberment 
for  the  most  hatefid  Khrafqtras.' "  • 

We  are  unwilling  to  make  use  of  ridicule  in  so  serious  a  matter  aa 
the  appreciation  of  the  leligion  of  a  sect  so  wonderful  in  its  history 
as  that  of  the  Parsees,  but  inj  the  face  of  passages  like  these  it  does 
seem  rather  wonderful_^that  [men  of  learning  can  be  found  to  main- 
tain that  the  Bible  doctrinesjwere  modified — nay,  improved — by  the 
importation  of  ideas  from^the  Avesta,  with  which  the  Jews  became 
acquainted  during  the  Captivity.  There  are  minute  directions  in  the 
Pentateuch — but^how^different  are  they  from  trash  like  this!  The 
r^ulations  affecting  the  leper,  his  habitation  and  Ids  garments,  appear 

•  Khrafftraa  is  a  word  which  denotesjthe  corpse  of  nncle»n  creatures,  and  a  kind  of 
eril  spirit,  a  ghoul,  connected  with  them ;  bat  it  appears  that  by  death  they  lose  some 
of  their  defilement,  and  defiling  power.— (See  Spiegel,  p.  Il-t  pp.  zliL  zliii.) 
VOL.  IV.  F 
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minute,  but  they  are  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  last  refine- 
ments of  modem  sanitary  science,  and  even  if  they  were  not,  bear 
upon  them  a  stamp  of  practical  good  sense  combined  with  their 
reference  to  sacerdotal  authority  (imder  Divine  guidance)  in  the 
matter  of  purification  and  cure.  Can  we  read  the  one  and  the  other 
together,  and  then  believe  that  the  Bible  could  possibly  have  any- 
thing to  learn  from  the  Avesta! 

We  will  grant  the  comparative  purity  of  the  Mazdayaqnian  morality 
among  the  religions  of  heathendom,  but  the  Avesta  is  full  of  the 
deification  of  nature,  &c.,  and  thus  becomes  a  system  of  polytheism, 
and  it  is  full  of  absurdities,  similar,  in  some  degree,  to  those  we  have 
quoted.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  the  Drukhs  Na<jus  has 
quitted  the  man  his  purification  is  quite  accomplished.  He  has  to 
undergo  fifteen  rubbings  with  earth  in  the  holes,  and  sundry  ablu- 
tions ;  and  these  agreeable  recreations  are  closed  by  three  washings 
of  the  naked  body  with  the  pleasant  compoimd  of  fluids  before-men- 
tioned. 

Methods  of  purification,  founded  on  some  of  those  of  the  Avesta, 
though  not  quite  identical  with  them,  are  still  in  use  among  the 
Pai-sees,  but  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  describe  them. 
Anquetn  du  Perron  has  described  some  of  them,  and  Spiegel  quotes 
his  description  in  the  introduction  to  the  Vispered. 

There  are,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  passages  in  the  Avesta 
conceived  in  a  much  higher  spirit,  and  worthy  of  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  GS,th^,  which  are  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  Avesta, 
are  of  much  higher  character.  We  quote  the  commencement  of  the 
(tStha,  Ahunavaiti — the  first  of  the  GSthsls,  which  occurs  at  the 
Twenty-eighth  Section  of  the  Ya9na : — 

"  The  Gathas. 
"  1.  Gatha  Ahunavaiti. 
"  (Good  is  the  thought,  good  the  speech,  good  the  work  of  the  pure  Zara- 
thiistra.     May  the  Amesha-qpentas  •  accept  the  G&thSs !     Praise  be  to  you, 
pure  songs !) 

"  1.  I  desire  by  my  prayer  with  uplifted  hands  this  joy ; 
First  the  entirely  pure  works  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Mazda, 
(Then)  the  understanding  of  Vohfi-man6,  (and  that)  which  rejoices  the 
soul  of  the  Bull. 
"  2.  I  draw  near  to  You,  0  Ahura-Mazda,  with  goodmindedness. 

Give  me  for  both  these  (worlds),  the  corporeal  as  well  as  the  spiritual. 
Gifts  arising  out  of  purity,  wliich  make  joyful  in  brightness. 
"  3.  I  praise  you  first,  0  Asha  and  Vohft-manO, 

And  Ahimt-Mazda,  to  whom  belongs  an  imperishable  kingdom. 
May  Armaiti,  to  grant  gifts,  come  hither  at  my  call ! " 

•  This  word,  "immortal-holies,"  ia  the  friend  of  onryoutb,  "Amsha8paiids,"in  a  new 
dress.  They  are  the  six  attendant  spirits,  with  which  Ahura-Mazda  ia  sometimes  joined, 
hot  who  at  other  times  attend  on  him. 
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"3. 


This  is  the  beginning  of  the  introductory  part,  or  invocation,  in  this 
Gatha.  Farther  on,  iu  the  second  portion  of  it,  we  read  these  wonls, 
in  Ya9na  XXX. : — 

Both  these  Heavenly  'Beings  the  Twins  •  gave  first  of  themselves  to 
understand 

Both  the  gooii  and  the  evil,  in  thoughts,  wcnla,  and  works ; 

Rightly  do  the  wise  distinguish  between  them,  not  so  the  imprudent. 

When  both  these  Heavenly  Beings  came  together,  in  order  to  create 
at  first 

Life  anil  perishability,  and  as  the  world  should  be  at  last  ; 

The  evd  for  the  bad,  the  Best  Spirit  for  the  pure. 

Of  these  two  Heavenly  Beings  tlie  bad  chose  the  evil,  acting  (there- 
after), 

The  HoUest  Spirit,  which  prepared  the  very  firm  heaven  (chose)  the 
pure. 

And  those  who  make  Ahura  contented  with  manifest  actions,  be- 
heving  iu  JLizda." 


"5. 


have  selected  th( 


passages, 


from  the 


introductory 
from  the  middle  portion  of  this  Gilthil,  to  give 
some  notion  of  the  liigher  utterances  found  in  these  very  ancient 
hjTnns.  Tliere  is  commonly  a  great  vagueness,  partly  owing,  perhaps, 
to  our  imperfect  knowledge,  both  of  the  language  and  the  religious 
system  of  the  Avestn,  but  there  is  a.  lofty  dignity  and  u  moral  tone 
about  them,  which  contrast  favourably  with  the  other  remains  of 
■  Ijeathen  antiquity.  The  moral  tone  of  the  Avcsta  is  very  iliiTerent 
from  that  of  ancient  heathendom.  Throughout  the  literature  of 
fJreecc  and  Itome  wo  trace  tiie  marks  of  that  impurity  which  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  so  strongly  denouuces,  while  all  antiquity 
conspires  to  give  a  melancholy  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  accusa- 
tions. These  Wees  are  unequivocally  condemned  in  the  Avesta,  and 
the  tone  of  morality  is,  in  some  respects,  very  liigh. 

We  cannot  now  enter  at  any  length  on  the  theology  and  the 
mythology  of  the  Avesta.  If  we  discuss  them  at  all,  it  must  be  in  a 
separate  article.  It  would  require  considerable  space,  and  it  coidd 
not,  even  yet,  be  anything  but  an  account,  resting  on  very  imperfect 
data.  Our  object  in  the  present  notice  of  the  Avesta  is  rather  to 
pn-sent,  in  the  most  summary  and  intelligible  form,  an  account  of 
the  nature  of  this  remarkable  book — %vith  a  clear  statement  of  the 
cvi '  I  which  our  belief  in  its  antiquity  is  founded.     It  has  also 

be>'  i'tc'd  to  show  liow  far  that  evidence  can  be  relied  uixin,  as 

varranting  the  antiquity,  not  only  of  the  traditional  religion  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  as  devcdoijed  geueiidly  in  this  book,  but  the  AvrMa 
iUfl/  in  iti  jm-scnt  condition.  These  are  two  \<£ry  ilifferent  questions, 
as  will  readily  be  admitted,  and  the  evidence  which  would  be  sidfi- 


*  JLhun-Muds  and  Angro-Moojras  (Ormnzd  and  Ahriffiut). 
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cient  to  lead  us  to  admit  the  one,  might  very  easily  break  down  at 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  the  other. 

It  is  really  necessary  to  speak  plainly  on  this  subject.  The  doc- 
trinal relations  of  the  Avesta  with  Scripture  have  been  treated  mth 
great  ability  by  Dr.  Pusey,  who  .shows,  the  ignorant  inconsistency  of 
the  advocates  of  the  Avesta  who  elevated  it  above  the  Pentateuch. 
With  one  of  these,  Ehode,  we  find,  as  Dr.  Pusey  remarks,  that  the 
"  Bundehesh,"  a  work  sitbsefptent  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of 
Pei-sia  in  the  seventh  centurj-  of  our  era,  is  an  authority  of  equal 
weight  with  the  Pentateuch !  And  in  the  Introduction  to  Mr. 
Bleeck's  translation  of  Spiegel's  translation  the  following  obserN^ations 
are  made : — 

"  This  is  the  more  to  ho  regretted,  because  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Mazdaya^nian  religion  deserves  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid 
to  it.  A  religion  -vvlnch  is  prolmbly  as  ancient  as  Judaism,  and  which  eer- 
iaiiily  iawjht  the  immoHuJitij  of  flic  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
pnniiihments,  for  centuries  before  those  doctrines  trere  jyrei'aleni  among  the 
,/e7es, — a  relit/ion  which  for  ages  prior  to  Ctiristianity  announced  that  men 
must  be  pure  in  thought  as  well  as  in  word  and  de4!d,  and  that  sine  nuut  be 
rejicritcd  of  Inforc  they  could  be  iiioned  for, — a  religion  whose  followers  were 
forUidden  to  kill  even  animals  wantonly,  at  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
French  and  English  nations  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  human  victims  to 
their  sanguinary  deities, — such  a  piure  and  venerable  religion  is  one  which 
luiist  always  command  the  respect  of  the  civilized  world,  and  of  which  a  Parsee 
may  well  be  proud." 

This  is  the  sort  of  exaggerated  praise  and  language  against  which 
it  is  necessary  to  protest. 

Wc  have  before  us  a  book,  professing  or  ratlier  supposed  to  develop 
the  Mazdaya9nian  religion,  as  it  existed  before  the  subversion  of  the 
Pei-sian  Empire,  about  three  himdred  years  before  our  era.  When  we 
examine  into  the  evidence  for  that  book,  we  find  that  its  collection  in 
its  present  condition  certainly  belongs  to  a  period  of  more  than  five 
centuries  after  this  destruction  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  that  the 
literature  of  Persia  is  a  complete  blank  for  more  than  three  centuries 
more.  Every  man  of  common  sense  can  see  how  these  facts  bear 
upon  the  case,  how  thoroughly  they  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
modification  of  the  Mazdaya^nian  religion  during  the  first  of  these 
periods.  Even  during  the  second,  in  the  time  of  the  Sassanide 
dynasty,  the  only  argument  against  considerable  additions  to  the 
Zarathustrian  books  is  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  language."  It 
is  argued  that  Zend  was  a  dead  language,  in  which  no  one  could  then 
compose.  Until  we  know  more  of  that  period,  tliis  argoment^  though 
it  has  some  weight,  is  manifestly  very  defective.  And  during  this 
latter  period,  be  it  observed,  the  system  of  Mani,  which  is  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  was,  as  we  know,  developed  in 
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Persiii.  jUI  ihese  points  are  luauilt'slly  so  importunt  in  the  investi- 
gntiou  of  these  questions,  that  it  is  ti  woudc-r  tliut  they  shoidd  ever  be 
overlooked.  Tliere  sire  very  gi-ave  questions,  and  many  points  of  very 
deep  interest,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Zeml-Avesta,  and  it 
18  to  be  lauientcd  that  some  critics  should  l>e  perpetually  eudeuvouring 
to  extract  a  kind  of  argumentative  capital  from  them  in  depreciating 
Holy  Scripture.  There  can  be  uo  rivalry,  no  fear  on  tlie  jwrt  of  the 
hdievun*  in  .'>oripture.  because  there  is  iw  compiirisoit,  between  the 
evidence  for  the  one  and  that  for  the  other.  The  Bible,  mauifostly 
the  work  of  diflereiit  ages,  is  warranted  to  us  V>y  successive  evidences, 
which  re«ch  up  to  the  lat^ist  time  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testameut, 
and  there  is  a  chain  of  evidence  from  that  i)eriod  Ui  that  of  the  older 
books.  To  compare  with  this — the  best-attested  book  in  the  world — 
a  work  wliich  professes  to  represent  the  religion  of  an  aucieut  people, . 
but  can  give  no  proof  of  its  existence  till  upwards  of  five  centuries 
after  the  extinction  of  their  political  life,  and  can  give  us  no  history 
of  these  volumoa,  when  thus  collected,  till  four  hundred  years  more 
after  tliC  earliest  period  assigned  to  tlieir  collection  —  involves  a 
logical  anomaly  for  which  logicians  have  not  provided  a  name.  On 
tliLs  point  we  need  say  nothing  more.  If  those  who  wish  to  investi- 
gate the  tnie  history  of  the  Avesta  will,  like  the  better  critics,  suchj^as 
8pi«.>gcl  and  AN'estergaard,  avoid  this  absurdity,  we  shall  have  a  better 
hope  of  arriving  at  some  valuable  results. 

We  have  liithei-to  confined  our  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Vendidud,  the  Vispered,  and  the  Ya^aaj  but  in  order  to  render  om 
account  of  the  work  complete,  wo  must  adil  a  short  explanutiou  of 
the  uat  ure  of  the  Khordali-Avesta,  or  Little  Avesta.  Of  tliis  Mr.  Bleook 
speaks  thus: — "It  consists  chiefly  of  prayers  and  the  so-called  Yashts, 
— lit.,  '  invocations.'  As  the  Ya^na  was  to  be  recited  principally  by 
tJie  priests,  so  the  Khordali-A  vesta  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Liity,  and  all  the  daily  prayers  are  contained  in  it." 

He  tlxen  proceeik  to  say  that  of  these  prayers  the  greater  part  are 
in  the  same  laiiguiige  fis  the  rest  of  the  Avcata,  but  a  considendilr 
nnmber  are  in  I'ursf,  including  the  Patuts,  or  confessional  prayei't^. 
The  Yashts  contain  numerous  legends  relating  to  pre-historic  times, 
luid  are  the  chief  source  of  our  information  ns  to  flie  ancient  m\  tho- 
log}'  of  the  Iranians.  Most  of  them  are  found  in  Fii'dusi,  but  cltanged 
iu  names  and  circumstances, — which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  consi- 
dering the  difference  of  lime  between  tiie  composition  of  tJie  leyeuds 
in  the  old  Iraiiian  dialect  and  the  Persian  poet.  A  few  of  the  legends 
occur  in  the  Vendidad  and  Yagna,  but  nnich  more  bricfiy. 

The  first  prayer  is  ctdled  the  Ashem-Vohil,  and  is  supposed  very 
efficacious.  It  is  constantly  to  be  repeated  with  the  other  pmyers,  in 
ivkicb  it  is  commonly  quoted  with  a  numend,  expressing  the  number 
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of  Aflhem-VoMs  which  must  be  said  in  that  prayer.  It  is  vray  briet 
and  is  translated  thus  by  Spiegel  and  Bleeck  : — 

«  AflHBM-VoHC. 

*•  1.  Purity  is  the  best  good. 

2.  Happiness,  happiness  is  to  him, 

3.  Namely,  to  the  best  pure  in  purity." 

Then  come  several  prayers  with  unpronounceable  names,  and  in 
the  midst  of  them  a  prayer,  in  Pilrsi,  on  taking  the  vase  of  purifying 
fluid.  There  is  also  another,  called  Nirang-Ku9ti,  being  the  prayer 
used  in  binding  on  the  Ku9ti,  or  Kosti,  the  religious  girdle  of  the 
Parsees,  which  is  bound  and  unbound  several  times  a  day.  We  come 
also  to  some  prayers  with  the  general  name  of  Ny&yis,  to  which 
generic  term  distinguishing  specific  terms  are  added.  And  there  are 
also  a  remarkable  set  of  prayers  called  G^s.  These  are  prayers 
adapted  to  the  several  divisions  of  the  day,  which  among  the  Persians 
are  five,  in  number  during  the  summer,  and  f<mr  in  the  winter.  Thus 
the  G&h  H&van  is  the  prayer  for  the  time  from  sunrise  till  noid-day, 
which  is  called  H&vanL  Havani  is  personified  in  this  G&h.  It 
begins  thus: — "1.  Satisfaction  to  Ahura-Mazda,  Ashem-Vohfl,  && 
(t.  e.f  this  prayer  is  here  to  be  repeated).  I  colifess  myself  a  Mazda- 
ya9nian,  a  follower  of  Zarathustra,  an  adversary  of  the  Daevas,"  &c. 

Then  come  the  Yashts  in  considerable  numbers.  First  the  Ormuzd 
Yasht,  next  the  Yasht  of  the  Seven  Amshaspands  (or  Ame9a-9penta8). 
It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  these  Amshaspands  are  six  and  not 
seven,  except  when  Ahura-Mazda  himself  is  reckoned  with  them. 
The  Mihr  Yasht  contains  the  most  detailed  notices  of  the  l^end  of 
Mithra.  But  it  is  needless  to  envimerate  these,  and  a  very  brief 
mention  is  sufficient  for  the  Strozah.  This  signifies  "thirty  days," 
and^the  Strozah  contains  the  name  of  each  day  in  the  month,  with 
that  of  the  deity  or  genius  which  presides  over  it. 

The  number  of  new  terms  which  are  met  with  in  every  page  of  the 
Avesta  renders  it  rather  a  perplexing  study  to  those  who  are  not" 
Oriental  scholars ;  but  a  little  attention  will  overcome  this  difficulty, 
and  by  a  constant  appeal  to  the  index  of  Spiegel,  each  term  soon 
becomes  familiar.  This  index  is  very  full,  and  it  gives  references  to 
those  portions  of  Spiegel's  book  where  each  term  is  explained,  so  that 
a  good  German  scholar  finds  little  or  no  difficulty  in  it  if  he  has 
Spiegel  before  him. 

We  shall  not  now  extend  these  observations  on  this  most  interest- 
ing volimie.  We  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  English  reader 
a  plainer  and  fuller  introduction  to  the  Avesta  than  he  will  easily 
meet  with  in  his  own  language,  with  a  special  view  also  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  we  have  of  the  trans- 
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inissjon  of  this  book  from  former  ages.  If  we  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  it  in  any  degree  interesting,  and  excited  a  desire  for  further 
examination  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  bequeathed  to  us 
by  pagan  antiquity,  our  labctur  will  not  have  been  m  vain. 

We  desire,  however,  to  say  a  lew  words  on  some  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Persians  which  have  been  discovered,  and  their  inscrip- 
tions deciphered,  in  very  recent  times.  We  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
Sir  H.  Hawlinson  for  our  knowledge  of  the  famous  inscription  of 
Darius.  It  was  found  at  Behistun — probably  the  "  Bagistan  Moim- 
tftin"  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  is  situated  at  sometlung  like  sixty 
miles  south-west  of  Ecbatana.  Many  other  monument-s  of  the  Achic- 
meuiau  dynasty  are  found,  but  this  is  of  very  considerable  length. 
^Vhen  deciphered,  it  is  fomid  to  be  written  in  a  dialect  resembling 
that  of  the  Avestji,  but  specifically  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 
Unhappily,  the  a<lmirable  elucidation  of  this  inscription  by  Sir  U. 
Rawlinson,  being  a  ))art  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  is  a 
very  costly  production,  and  poorer  scholars  must  content  themselves 
with  Spiegel's  little  collection,  entitled  "Die  Altpersischen  Keil-ia- 
schriften,"  which  gives  a  kind  of  gmmmnr  and  glossary  of  the  language 
of  these  iu.scriptious,  a.s  well  as  a  translation  of  them.  A  large  part 
of  thifl  inscription  records  the  victories  of  Darius  over  enemies,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  in  the  wars  and  rebellions  which  occurred  in 
his  reign.  Tiiese  victories  he  attributes,  with  a  proper  feeling  of 
piety,  to  Ahura-Mazda.  Thus  he  says  (Spiegel,  p.  31),  Darius  the 
"king  speaks, — '"  That  which  I  do,  that  happened  entirely  through  the 
favour  of  Auraniazda,"  &c. 

There  is  one  inscription  of  Cjtus  remaining,  but  it  is  only  of  one 
line.  There  are  several  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  &c.,  but  none  of  Cambyses. 
It  is  curious  to  know  that  Darius  looked  chiefly  to  Auramazda  for 
help,  as  that  links  on  his  words  to  the  Avesta.  It  is  the  same  Clod 
ifaom  Zarathustra  worshi])s;  and  it  is  at  least  a  curious  and  inte- 
ing  thing,  not  only  to  have  a  record  of  the  deeds  and  the  faith  of 
tbe  people  who  fought  at  Marathon,  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  but  also  to  have  discovered  in  modern  days  a  book  of  great 
antiquity  which  illustrates  tliat  faith,  and  enables  xis  in  some  degree 
t/j  bring  the  nionarclis  of  Persia  before  us  in  their  iiulividuality.  We 
know  them  chiefly  through  the  imperfect  reports  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians, ami  we  cannot  but  feel  that  every  additional  feature  which 
modern  researches  bring  tu  light,  is  uf  deep  interest  to  every  scholar, 
and  ever}'  student  of  hi.storj".  We  have  observed  that  Darius  attri- 
butes all  his  successes  to  the  favour  of  Auramazda,  but  Auramazda  is 
also  united  in  some  fif  these  confessions  with  "  all  the  otiier  gods ; "  so 
tlxat  though  Darius  acknowledges  Auramazda  as  a  deity,  it  does  not 
apjtear  how  fur  his  faith  was  fully  that  of  the  Avesta. 
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We  here  close  our  review  of  tlus  most  extraordinary  moniunent^of 
tbe  faith  of  an  ancient  people ;  a  monument  which  helps  to  repair  the 
oblivion  of  eight  centuries,  during  which  the  Parsi  faith  was  vinder 
persecution  and  in  utter  obscurity ;  and  although  the  problems  which 
it  olfei'3  to  our  consideration  are  far  from  being  satisfactorily  solved, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  subject  is  one  of  very  great  interest, 
and  that  it  fully  deser\'es  the  attention  which  many  of  the  ablest 
scholars  of  our  own  days  are  devoting  to  it. 

It  is,  and  it  ever  must  be,  a  worthy  employment  of  the  highest 
powers  of  man  to  investigate  the  faith  of  the  early  nations  of  the 
world,  and  to  catch  the  faint  lingering  traces  of  truth  which,  in  the 
midst  of  legendary  superstitions,  stiU  abide  amongst  them.  The 
Avesta  has  the  charm  of  something  like  novqjty  in  this  province  of 
literary  and  philosophical  inquiry.  A  century  lias  not  yet  elapsed 
from  the  time  in  which  it  was  first  made  known  to  Europe  in  its 
complete  form,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  period  it  waa  an 
isolated  study,  and  extremely  obscured  by  the  great  defects  of  the 
only  translations  in  which  it  was  accessible.  That  period  has  passed 
away,  and  combined  with  comparative  grammar  and  philology,  as 
well  as  with  deeper  researches  into  history,  the  study  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Mazdaya^nians  has  been  making  rapid  strides.  The 
decipherment  of  the  ciineifonn  inscriptions  of  Behistun  and  Per- 
sepolis,  &c.,  has  helped  to  propel  it  forward,  and  we  may  hope  in 
a  few  years  to  see  many  questions,  about  which  we  can  only  speak 
with  hesitation  now,  brought  into  the  region  of  ascertained  truths, 
and  ready  to  give  their  aid  in  future  investigationa  It  is  only  when 
the  injudicious  advocates  of  this  interesting  book — the  Avesta — are 
unwise  enough  to  place  it  not  only  on  a  level  with  the  Bible,  but 
almost  in  a  higher  niche,  tliat  they  damage  the  cause  of  truth.  Let 
it  be  the  aim  of  all  who  engage  in  tliis  study  fairly  to  ascertain  what 
the  faith  waa,  which  traditionally  professes  to  represent  the  faith  of 
the  Persian  nation  in  its  maturity,  and  future  philosophers  will  then 
be  enabled  to  assign  to  it  the  place  it  is  entitled  to  hold  among  the 
religions  of  the  ancient  world. 

Heney  J.  EOSE. 

KoTE. — While  these  pagea  are  passing  through  the  press,  wo  obserre  with  deep  regret 
the  loss  which  these  studies  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  distingniahed 
scholars  in  this  department  of  literature — Dr.  Edward  Uincks. 


ORISSA. 


01  A< 


OURS  is  aa  empiitj  on  wliich  the  sun  never  sets ;  it  is  a  proud 
Iwast,  and  a  true  cue ;  and  yet,  just  now,  it  were  well  fur  us  if 
the  sun  would  cease  rising  along  that  western  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  until  at  least  the  famine-stricken  carcases  of  two  millions 
and  more  (they  say)  of  our  fellow-subjects  have  rotted  out  of  sight. 

"  Two  millions  and  a  half  dead  in  Orissa  " — "  twice  the  population 
of  Denmark  or  of  Greece,  eight  Sufl'olks,  six  Hampshires,  five-sixtljs 
of  Scotland," — that  is  how  the  Sptctator  newspaper  tried  to  make  us 
ize  what  the  wonls  mean,  tried  to  bring  the  fact  before  us  in 
ething  like  its  fearful  reality.  At  once,  involuntai-ily,  we  cry 
out,  "  There  mviat  be  gross  exaggeration."  Be  it  so ;  things  are  bad 
enough,  even  at  the  lowest  computation.  The  accounts  are  sent  by 
missionariae,  by  planters,  by  editore  of  Indian  newspapers.  They  arc 
all  we  have  to  go  by,  for  Government  has  published  no  details.  Un- 
questionably, exaggeration  or  not,  there  has»beeu,  and  is  still  going 
on,  a  terrible  lose  of  Lite  among  British  subjects,  and  that  fium  a 
famini^  of  which  the  Bengal  Government  was  warned  in  ample  time 
U>_  admit  of  such  preparatiuns  being  made  as  would  probably  have 
prevented  this  season  from  being  marked  by  anything  more  imusual 
than  a  severe  dearth. 

What.,  then,  can  we  do  now  ?    Shall  we  have  prayers  in  all  the 
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churches,  and  appoint  a  special  day  on  which  to  ask  pardon  for  those 
sins  of  ours  which,  according  to  our  view  of  (Jod's  plan  of  govern- 
ment, we  suppose  to  have  been  visited  on  the  wretched  Hindoos  ? 
Nay,  for  once  the  punishment,  if  such  it  were,  would  hardly  be 
vicarious;  we  have  the  worst  of  it:  rightly  looked  at,  the  lot  of 
some  of  us  is  harder  to  bear  than  theirs.  Bad  enough  to  die  of 
famine, — worse,  surely,  to  live  a  monument  of  shame.  Besides  the 
shame  to  indi\'iduals,  there  is  the  disgrace  to  the  whole  nation.  How- 
ever little  most  of  us  care  for  our  national  good  name,  we  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  shut  our  ears  to  what  they  will  say  of  us  in  France  and 
Prussia,  and  in  that  Bussia  to  which  we  have  so  often  given  advice. 
We,  with  our  "  special  talent  for  governing,"  with  our  "  organizing  and 
administrative  capacity,"  how  can  we  ever  lift  up  our  heads  again 
when  skill  iu  ruling  subject  peoples  is  talked  of  ?  For  Indian  famines 
are  preventible,  or  at  least  so  far  capable  of  being  met  and  guarded 
against  by  human  means,  that  it  is  the  grossest  self-delusion  to  talk 
of  them  as  visitations,  in  the  sense  to  which  thoughtful  people  would 
limit  the  word.  This  is  not  a  case  for  fasting  and  prayer — unless, 
indeed,  we  fast  out  of  sorrow  for  our  shortcomings,  and  pray  to  have 
strength  to  do  better  for  the  future.  There  are  calamities  against  which 
man  is  powerless.  Earthquakes  we  may  come  to  control  by-and-bye, 
when  we  have  registered  the  signs  of  their  coming,  and  found  out  a  way 
of  boring  down  and  letting  off  the  pent-up  gases  which  cause  them.  But 
now  they  are  simply  inevitable.  A  man  in  Callao  port,  on  that  ter- 
rible morning  when  the  fisherman  across  the  bay  saw  the  city  lifted 
up  into  the  air  and  then  plunged  bodily  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  could  not  have  helped  himself  or  his  countrymen  had  he  been 
the  wisest  philosopher  in  the  whole  world.  The  same  holds  of  all 
earthquakes,  whether  at  Lisbon  or  at  Aleppo,  or  centuries  ago  at 
Antioch.  Nor  yet,  despite  Lieut.  Maury  and  poor  half-forgotten 
Admiral  Fitzroy,  despite  wind-drums  and  the  law  of  storms,  do  we 
know  enough  to  save  the  beat  appointed  ship  from  chances  against 
which  man's  skill  is  of  no  avail.  But  Indian  famines  we  can  help. 
Wljy,  this  season  in  England  has  been  such  that  old  men  tell  us  the 
like  of  it  has  not  been  known  for  sixty  summers.  There  would  be 
scarcity  among  us  but  for  free  trade  in  com.  Yet  this  season,  ex- 
ceptional as  it  is,  might  here  at  home  have  been  guarded  s^aiust, — 
as  we  are  finding  out,  now  the  mischief  is  done.  AJl  the  papers  have 
Ijeen  full  of  plans  for  drying  our  com.  Plenty  of  ways  there  seem 
to  be  of  meeting  a  wet  season,  if  we  would  but  use  them.  And  still 
we  do  not  think  English  farmers  either  fools  or  madmen,  because  they 
did  not  provide  against  weather  which  comes  about  once  in  every 
sixty  years.  English  farmers  are  excusaWe,  because  llie  English 
climate,  never  extreme,  seems  essentially  variable.     Its  periodicity 
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is  still  a  very  douLlfiil  point;  but  surely  English  rulers  of  Indian 
provinces  are  worse  than  fools  for  neglecting  what,  during  our  raj 
of  a  century  and  more,  has  been  forced  on  them  periodically 
by  more  or  less  serious  "  visitations."  We  liave  had  experience 
enough.  It  was  a  hundred  yetirs  from  Assayc,  wliich  saw  our 
empire  established,  to  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny :  it  is  full  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  since  our  flag  first  waved  over  Fort  St. 
George ;  and  India  is  not  like  England,  where  wet  and  dry  seasons 
seem  to  follow  one  another  according  to  no  discoverable  law.  There, 
where  the  days  are  almost  always  the  same  length,  eveiything  recurs 
with  startling  regularity.  You  can  teU,  in  most  places,  to  a  day,  almost 
to  an  hour,  when  the  monsoon  will  set  in :  you  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
when  scarcity  will  come.  After  three  or  four  good  years  invariably 
follow,  in  some  districts  or  other,  two  or  three  bad,  i.e.,  dry  ones.  The 
crops  get  worse  and  worse;  sciucity  becomes  famuie;  and  then  the 
long-delayed  rains  pour  down,  bursting  eveiy  bund  that  has  been 
suffered  to  get  weak,  flooding  the  plains,  and  washing  out  of  the 
ground  the  seed  which  is  tlie  only  hope  of  hundreds  of  thou-sands  for 
the  year  following.  About  ten  years  is  the  Indian  period;  not  so 
long  a  time  but  that  we  ought  to  be  well  able  to  look  out  over  it. 
A  coiuitry  this,  we  may  say,  where  the  "  conditions  of  existence  "  are 
not  particularly  easy,  where  life  can  never  be  much  of  a  May-game 
for  men  ;  here  the  people  are  the  steadiest  workers  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  All  their  hours  are  named  from  rural  oc^cupations :  at  four 
o'clock  begins  the  "  time  for  taking  the  oxen  afield ; "  and  so  on  all  day. 
Well :  \ty  dint  of  the  most  patient  industr)',  that  country  has  got  filled 
with  a  tolerably  dense  population,  filled,  too,  with  temjdes  and  cities, 
and  all  the  records  of  a  grand  old  civilization.  Bunds,  tanks,  canals, 
were  not  forgotten ;  tliey  are  the  most  imi)ortant  of  all  the  works 
of  tliis  ohl  civilization,  which  was  decaying  wJieu  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  began  to  make  Hindostan  a  battle-field.  Water  was  felt 
to  be  the  life  of  men  and  nations ;  and  the  native  took  care  to  guaitl 
aa  well  as  he  could  against  famine,  by  storing  up  water  so  as  to  make 
one  j'uar's  abundance  provide  against  the  tleficiency  of  the  year  after. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  liave  gone  on  as  we  do  at  home,  thinking  of  the 
seasons  as  of  something  too  irregular  to  be  guarded  against,  acting  as  if 
it  was  impious  to  do  in  agricidtun.-  what  we  consider  it  conunou  pru- 
dence to  do  in  everj'thing  else,  llence  famines  ai-e  looked  on  as  a 
thing  Iff  course.  Old  Indian.s  talk  of  them  as  they  do  of  the  cholem. 
You  rarely  meet  a  man  who  lias  been  out  there  anything  like  liis  full 
term  wlio  has  not  seen  "the  roads  lined  with  corpses,  showing  in 
Iter  absence  even  of  muscle  >Nhat  the  human  fnune  will  bear 
Flife  is  destroyed."  Famines  are  "  visitations,"  and  tliere's  an 
endjof  the  matter.     And  if  the  present  famine  is  exceptionally  severe, 
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tLey  at  once  tell  us  there  are  two  reasons  why  it  should  be  bo — 
the  cyclone,  and  Sir  Cecil  Bcadon ;  and  they  are  both  far  beyond  man's 
power  to  control.  Now,  no  doubt  the  cyclone  caused  terrible  mischief 
— covered  miles  of  growing  crops  with  salt  mud ;  and  Sir  Cecil  Beadon 
— why,  we  used  to  think  that  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  hard-hearledness 
was  the  father  who,  when  his  son  asked  for  bread,  gave  him  a  stone ; 
but  the  chief  agent  of  our  paternal  government  has  been  much  more 
cruel.  He  heard  that  a  famine  was  inevitable :  he  came  down,  after 
some  four  months'  delay,  to  see  for  himself;  and,  instead  of  giving 
them  the  stone  of  official  routine,  he  actually  proposed  to  lay  more 
taxes  on  his  miserable  subjects. 

But  there  will  be  more  to  say  about  Sir  CecQ  by-and-by.  Let  us 
first  say  a  little  about  famines  in  general  Are  they  "  visitations,"  as 
many — ^Anglo-Indians  and  people  here  at  home — are  content  to  believe 
they  are  ?  There  have  been  plenty  of  them,  from  the  "  great  famine," 
about  which  Burke  was  so  eloquent,  and  which,  so  to  speak,  inaugu- 
rated our  empire,  down  to  this,  about  which  "the  Costermonger" 
in  the  Evening  Star  dared,  like  the  old  French  king's  jester,  to  tell 
us  some  truths  which  ought  to  make  us  ashamed  as  well  as  horror- 
stricken.  That  first  famine  came  partly  from  war.  French  and 
English,  like  rival  bauds  of  "white  devils"  (one  does  not  wonder 
at  the  Chinese  name,  or  at  their  anxiety  to  keep  the  white  maa 
out),  had  been  marching  to  and  fro  across  the  land,  turning  the 
weak  law  of  the  native  rulera  into  no-law,  fomenting  abuses,  setting 
up  pretenders,  sweeping  off  crops,  and  wringing  lacs  of  rupees  out  of 
wretched  princes.  The  Hindoo  must  have  thought  that  the  world 
was  turned  upside  down,  and  that  the  chaos  predicted  by  his  sacred 
books  was  come  in  earnest. 

Well,  never  mind  the  first  famine;  "  the  country  was  in  a  transi- 
tion state."  But  how  is  it  that  we  are  scarcely  ever  without  them? 
— that  they  always  seem  to  dog  our  footsteps,  as  in  the  North-west 
Provinces  quite  lately  ?  and  why  is  it  that  some  of  tJiose  parts  of  India 
which  we  have  held  the  longest,  and  where  we  have  most  thoroughly 
"  improved  off "  the  native  aristocracy,  and  brought  things  do'mi  to 
our  loved  "  dead  level,"  ore  the  most  helpless  against  such  disasters  ? 
Yet  many  of  these  districts  only  need  water  to  make  them  as  fruitful 
as  any  place  in  the  world — ^water  and  roads.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  a  famine ;  and  a  road  was  made  from  Bellary  to  Kurnoul,  to  give 
the  starving  people — ^idle  perforce,  because  you  can't  plough  a  brick, 
or  sow  rice-plants  in  hot  dry  sand — something  to  do.  IloaSs,  'how- 
ever, are  second  in  importance  to  tanks.  In  some  places  they  can 
scarcely  be  made  at  all;  besides  (which  is  the  main  point),  trunk 
roads  are  in  most  parts  our  own  introduction ;  we  cannot  be  blamed 
for  the  want  of  them,  seeing  we  did  not  find  them  there  wheu  we 
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took  possession.     Tlic  native  did  not  care  for  grand  roada ;  but  then 
I»e  believed  in  tanks  :  and  those  who  happened  to  see  the  Friend  of 
Tntiin,  or  the  i-xtmcts  fmrn  it,  ten  or  ii  dozen  yen  is  ago.  know  too  well 
■what  has  Ijecoine  of  n  great  many  tanks  since  we  held  the  country. 
Why,  they  are  in  ruins,  because  their  revenue  has  been  applied 
to  "  general   pnq)ose8."     And   now  the   cry  is  "  IiTigiite  I  irrigate ! 
Don't    leave  it   to    coniimnies   which   may  have   to   l)e  woiuid   up 
throngh  home  mismanagement ;  make  it  a  grand  geneml  Government 
work."     That  is  the  cry  now.     But  the  mischief  is,  it  has  often  been 
the"  cry  before,   with  what   result  we   see.     Water  out  there  is  a 
neoesaary  of  existence  in  a  way  of  which  we  at  home  can  form  no  idea, 
The  value  set  on  it  comes  out  unexpectedly  in  a  thousand  ways. 
Here  is  a  list  uf  "  funny  answei-s,"  sent  over  to  me  by  an  examiuer,  to 
show  how  wide  of  the  mark  the  young  native  idea  sometimes  shoots. 
"  Wntorsheil  ? "  a-^ks  the  examiner.     "  A  place  where  persons  give 
water  to  the  tireil  and  fainted  passengers  without  taking  any  money 
from  them,"  says  the  candidate,  who  evidently  sees  a  vision  of  bene- 
volent  Brahmins   standing  by  the  roadside,  chatties  in  hand,  and 
working  out  their  own  salvation  by  administering  the  cup  of  cold 
water.     Then,  again,  take  this  story  of  the  uiutuiy.     There  was  an 
ayah  who,  at  much  personal  risk  and  with  infinite  pains,  had  saved 
her  master's  childreji.     They  wanted  to  pay  her.     She  was  an  t)udh 
woman,  whose  people  had  died,  most  of  them,  in  the  siege  of  Delhi. 
She  ha<l  remained  (like  so  many  more)  true  to  her  salt  in  spite  of 
bU  the  promptings  of  family  anil  religion,  but  she  coidd  not  touch 
whAt  scorned  like  blood-money  to  her.    "  No ;  let  them  make  a  tank 
with  it."  said  she,  and  went  her  way. 

Tn  such  a  country  water  must  always  be  the  main  want.  Tliero 
arc  wonderful  districts,  almost  self-irrigating,  like  parts  of  Lower 
Bengal  Things  must  be  very  bad  indeed  before  they  are  smitten 
with  scarcity.  But  in  the  places  where  our  work  is  chiefly  to  be 
done,  cither  the  rivers,  owing  to  the  exceeding  flatness  of  the  land, 
have  deposited  mud,  and  so  have  raised  their  own  banks,  as  we  see 
the  nmddy  stream  down  a  gutter  does  after  a  smart  shower ;  or  else, 
like  the  Taptee  and  the  Ncrbudda,  they  have,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
worked  deep  channels  for  themselves  down  ijito  the  gmnite  of  which 
flo  much  of  the  Indian  peninsula  is  made.  In  this  case  there 
are  "  ghauts,"  i.  <•„  openings  everj'  here  and  there,  down  to  what 
onght  to  be  the  water,  but  which,  during  the  dry  season,  is  mostly 
•Iry  bottom.  But  whether  the  stream  runs  above  or  below  the 
country  round,  it  is  useless,  unless  an  annicut  (a  dnm)  is  laid  across 
ftl  R  rery  favourable  point,  and  the  water  in  this  way  drawn  od'  right 
Mtd  left.  Of  course  this  must  be  done  with  judgment,  or  the  safety 
of  the  crops  below  will  be  imperilled.     All  this,  too,  involves,  besides 
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the  original  construction,  constant  and  careful  sapervision.     It  is 
as  if  there  were  a  Holmfirth  reservoir,  or  a  Bedford  Level  Canal,  in 
every  other  parish.    There  are  the  banks  of  the  annicut,  and  often  the 
banks  of  the  river  itself,  to  be  looked  after.     Still  it  is  the  only  way 
of  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  cultivation ;  for  the  country,  from 
river  to  river,  is  a  plain  either  of  clay  or  of  granite  sand,  eminently 
fertile,  as  granite  detritus  always  is  when  properly  watered,  but  in 
the  dry  season  a  desert.    Orissa  has  been  described  as  then  looking 
like  a  vast  potter's  field,  where  the  craftsmen  have  left  heaps  of 
their  ware  about.    The  sxm-baked  soil  flakes  off  in  "  saucers "  hard 
enough  to  lame  your  horse  as  you  ride  over  them.    Yet,  properly 
watered,  this  very  stifl"  clay  is  wonderful  rice  ground.     Other  parts 
are  worse  than  Orissa.     Railway  travellers,  indeed,  talk  as  if,  instead 
of  crossing  provinces  which  largely  help  to  make  up  the  annual 
forty-six  millions,  they  liad  been  going  over  the  Sahara.     Scarcely 
a  tree,  except  in  the  occasional  jungles.     War  destroyed  a  great 
many ;  railways,  and  tea  and  cofiee  planters,  have  consume^  many 
more.    At  long  inter\'als  small  topes  (groves)  are  to  be  seen.    The 
man  who  knows  his  Bible  is  reminded  of  the  Jews  in  the  desert 
coming  to  the   wells  of  Elim,   "  where    there  were   twelve"  palm 
trees;"   for  the  tope  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  well,  and  of  luxuriant 
vegetation.      Why  not  more  wells?    \Miy  not  make  tanks  where- 
ever  tanks  can  be  made  ?     The  fact  is,  that,  imtil  the  other  day, 
even  well-sinking  was  charged  with  what,  for  a  wretched  ryot,  was 
a  prohibitive  tax.     Land,  in  Government  phrase,  is  either  artificially 
irrigated,  or  left  to  unassisted  nature;   and  the  moment  dry  land 
received  a  drop  of  well  or  tank  water  it  became  garden  land,'^and 
was  assessed  accordingly  at  a  higher  rate.    Ryots  can  now,  in  certain 
cases,  irrigate  without  having  to  pay  for  so  doing.    We  know  of  a 
worthy  collector  who  had  the  new  orders — which,  after  fourteen'years' 
battling  with  the  Board,  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  passed — sprinted 
in  all  the  dialects  in  use  around  him,  and  who  never  rode  out  without 
a  pocket  fuH  of  them.     With  these  he  used  to  test  all  the  children 
whom  he  met, — "Can  you  read  ?"     "Yes."    "Well,  see  here,  if  you 
sink  a  well  you  pay  no  garden-tax."    So  at  least  he  hoped  the  new 
generation  would  come  to  be  aware  of  their  new  exemption.    But  men 
brought  up  under  such  an  Irish  landlord  system  are  slow  in  using 
their  new  liberty ;  they  are  like  prisoners  shackled  for  years.'Jwho 
have  forgotten  the  use  of  their  limbs.    But  weUs  are  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  tanks,  where  tanks  are  possible ;  and  how  is  the  ryot,'^in  dis- 
tricts where,  as  in  Bellary,  there  is  not  one  zemindar  left,  to^make 
his  tanks  ?    For  Government,  which  alone  could  do  the  work^in'such 
a  district  as  that,  has  left  the  work  imdone.     Speaking  of  Guntoor, 
and  the  famine  of  1846,  Mead  says, — 
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"  For  fifty-eight  years  a  paternal  Government,  which  knows  its  duty,  and 
has  ample  means  to  fulfil  it,  waits  before  it  undertakes  a  work  of  proved 
necessity,  killing  ofl^  in  one  faniino  out  of  many,  five  times  as  many  oa 
fell  at  Waterloo,  and  cursing  the  land  mth  barrenness  :  and  then,  after 
a  tevr  years,  when  the  bones  of  the  dead  have  been  gathered  into  heaps, 
and  the  sites  of  ruined  villages  are  overgrown  with  jungle,  it  sternly 
taunts  the  wretched  people  with  neglect  of  the  duties  wliich  devolved 
on  them." 

We  talk  of  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  the  spread  of  Gospel 
light;  but  what  we  have  done  in  India  is  to  fatten  the  brood  of 
money-lenders  and  mabajuns  (cora-regraters),  and  to  fill  the  empty 
head  of  "  Young  Bengal"  witli  shallow  Voltaireisui,  and  notions  about 
the  duty  of  wearing  varnished  boots.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  Govern- 
ment, based  on  Clive's  lie  and  the  forged  signature  of  Admiral  Watson, 
were  cursed.  We  don't  waste  money.  Economy  Ls  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  little  childish  gawds,  which  the  native  so  much  delights 
in — his  Lord  Mayor's  show,  his  beadle,  his  gold  lace — are  all  being 
ruthlessly  cut  down.  Here,  in  the  corner  of  my  room,  is  one  of 
those  huge  horns  taller  than  a  man,  curiously  wreathed  and  cai-ved, 
which  it  was  the  fashion  to  carry  before  the  tahsildar,  and  to  blow 
every  now  and  then  (a  most  unearthly  noise  they  make),  partly  "  to 
frighten  tigers,"  chiefly  to  give  dignity  to  the  chief  and  to  ploise  his 
"  following."  Out  came  the  order,  "  No  more  horn-blowing  at  the 
public  cost ; "  "  all  horns  to  be  '  brought  in  '  to  the  collectors'  cutcher- 
ries."  W^ell,  they  were  sold  for  old  brass,  and  we  saved  the  lyot  the 
pay  of  a  few  men,  where  a  man  costs  two  rupees  a  month,  earning 
at  the  same  time  one  title  more  to  the  unforgetting  hatred  of  this 
ryot,  whom  we  wiU  so  industriously  "  benefit "  after  our  ovm  fashion, 
but  not  after  his  own.  One  new  tank  per  district  would  have  added 
to  the  revenue  than  the  pay  of  fifty  hom-blowers,  and  would 

re  won  blessings  for  us  instead  of  smothered  curses.  No ;  we  don't 
spend  recklessly  in  India.  Ours  is  not,  in  spite  of  occasional  Agra 
durbars,  a  grand,  showy  Government;  it  has  been,  in  too  many  paits, 
a  steady  system  of  bloodsucking,  which  has  left  the  land  poorer  year 
after  year,  and  the  inhabitants  more  hopeless.  Verres  ruined  Sicily 
during  one  short  administration.  Our  Veireses  belong  to  the  long- 
past  age  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings.  The  rulers  of  to-day  are 
self-denying,  earnest,  well-intentioned  men.  They  do  not  oppress, 
they  do  not  extort.  Yet  it  was  just  under  such  an  amended  rule  that 
jMjople  in  the  Roman  pro\'inces  gave  up  marrying,  because  they 
thought  it  was  no  good  to  bring  up  families  to  the  same  life  which 
they  liail  found  in8ui)portable ;  and  imder  this  amended  rule  of  ours, 
the  parts  which  have  been  longest  under  our  control  are  among  the 
poorest  and  wretchedest  in  the  Peninsula. 

Moreover,  somehow  the  system  does  not  "pay.''     Take  one  in- 
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stance*  Vassareddy  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  From  1790,  to  his 
death  in  1815,  Vencatreddy  Naidoo  was  rajah.  He  revelled,  he 
feasted,  he  gave  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  to  Brahmins  and  to  nautch 
girls,  he  built  temples  and  palaces,  he  went  on  pilgrimages,  yet  he 
left  his  lauds  without  a  rupee  of  liability,  nay,  with  £50,000  in  the 
treasury ;  and  our  Government,  after  holding  them  for  twenty-five 
years  in  trust  during  lawsuits,  handed  over  a  portion  of  them  to  one 
of  the  heirs,  saddled  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  "  arrears  due 
to  the  Govemmeut,"  arrears  created  by  its  own  acts.  Comparing  the 
old  rajah's  balance-sheet  with  the  "  little  bill"  sent  in  by  us  to  his  heir, 
we  see  a  loss,  owing  to  our  management  and  law  expenses,  of  more 
than  a  million  sterling,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ruin  of  the  country 
and  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  lyots.  One  point  too  must  be  borne 
in  mind :  Vencatreddy  spent  all  his  money  in  the  country ;  "  the 
Indian  landlord"  is  to  some  extent  an  absentee  who  lives  mostly  about 
Bath  and  Clielteuham.  Jlis  well-eanied  half-pay  comes  out  of  the 
country,  and  does  not  go  back  to  it.  Then  we  keep  up  "home  charges" 
at  a  yearly  cost  of  £120,000,  which  might  confessedly  be  reduced  to 
£30,000 ;  making  India  pay,  not  only  for  "  our  Indian  army,"  but  for 
the  home  depots,  which  have  about  as  much  to  do  with  India  as  they 
have  with  the  Zambesi.  Hjippily,  the  country  is  far  less  drained  in 
this  way  than  it  used  to  be ;  but  it  is  no  wonder,  considering  how  we 
dealt  with  it  till  almost  yesterday,  that  it  gi'ew  poorer  and  poorer; 
and  that  the  "  protected  princes  "  arc  provokingly  apt  to  go  in  for  a 
short  liie  and  a  meny  one,  and  not  to  care  if  "  after  them  comes  the 
deluge." 

It  is  very  hard  to  have  to  believe  that  the  rule  of  the  grand  old 
Company,  honourable  and  honoured  even  after  its  death,  was  a 
monstrous  e\Tl  instead  of  a  blessing  to  its  subjects.  But  what  are 
we  to  do  ?  We  can  only  go  by  what  we  read  and  hear.  If  we  will 
read,  we  have  Kaye  and  Mead  and  the  rest.  If  we  want  to  hear, 
there  is  old  Colonel  Prudence,  late  of  the  H.E.I.C.  He  is  not  the 
man  to  say  a  word  against  the  Company  or  anything  belonging  to  it. 
You  have  to  adjure  him,  as  Ahab  did  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah, 
before  he'll  open  his  mouth,  except  to  ejaculate,  "  Excellent  Govern- 
ment! Wonderfully  successful ! "  At  last  he'U  slowly  whisper,  "  Well, 
I'll  |tell  you  two  facts ;  draw  your  own  inference.  "VNTien  I  was  in 
N'agi)ore  it  was  virtually  independent,  and  looked  as  rich  as  a  garden. 
As|,I  crossed  over  into  our  country,  I  used  to  begin  to  notice  unroofed 
villages."  And  again :  "  In  all  the  native  states  I  ever  was  in,  life  and 
property  were  safe ;  you  could  travel  from  end  to  end  of  the  country 
without  fear  or  need  of  a  guard.  It  was  not  so  in  our  country.  The 
thing  is,  the  native  states  have  law,  active  and  efficient,  such  as  it  is: 
*  Mead's  "Sepoy  EcTolt,"  p.  276. 
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our  laws  are  perfect  in  theory,  but  in  practice  the  administrator  is  too 
far  off  from  the  people."     That  is  M'hat  you  get  out  of  the  Cohmel. 
It  may  be  all  WTong,  but  it  is  his  impression ;  and  he  is  a  high-iniiuleJ 
gentleman.     But  what  has  aU  this  got  to  do  with  the  famine  ?     Just 
this,  that  if  you  destroy  a  people's  home-grown  macliiiitTy  for  man- 
aging their  countrj',  you  are  bound  at  least  to  give  tliem  something 
better  in  return.     The  native  understood  the  value  of  tanks.     Wliea 
he  died  rich  he  perhaps  left  money  to  nuike  one,  and  to  endow 
it  after  attaching  it   to  a  temple,   since  in  troublous  times   every 
good  work  was  naturally  put  under  the  shelter  of  religion.     Now  in 
numberless  cases  these  tanks  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  and 
the  sequestered  endowment  has  been  thrown  into  the  general  fund, 
— perhaps  used,  to  sliow  that  our  newest  annexations  began  to  "  pay  " 
from  the  first  moment  they  were  seized.    And  it  was  not  an  honest 
crusade  against  idolatry  which  led  us  to  do  this.     Juggernaut  was 
tliriving  all  the  time,  Juggernaut  brought  the  pilgiim-tax  into  the 
treasury ;  while  to  keep  up  tanks  would  only  have  been  the  more 
troublesome  process  of  keeping  alive  that  golden-egged  goose  which, 
till  the  other  day,  we  seemed  bent  on  killing.     Native  princes  have 
been,  no  doubt,  too  often  "  monsters  in  human  form."     Tippoo  was 
as  bad  as  any — "  a  monster  ^of  cruelty : "  we  delight  to  tell  of  his 
bflrbarity,  his  drunkenness  ;  we  keep  in  our  niuseimi  the  model  of 
a  tiger  springing  on  a  British  soldier,  which  His  Highness  u.sed  to  wind 
U[»  after  dinner  that  he  might  delight  himself  by  hearing  it  roar.    J5ut 
Tippoo  made  roads ;  and  there  is  a  tale,  that  when  he  heard  a  certain 
district  was  subject  to  ftimines  every  dry  season,   he  got  together 
a  little  army,  hunted  up  tlie  inhabitants,  picked  out  all  the  ablp- 
Ixxlied,  and  did  not  give  up  till  troops  and  people  together  had  bunded 
across  the  valleys,  and  made  works,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  to 
this  day  to  shame  us.     Herein  Tippoo  was  merciful  compared  with 
cur  law-loving,  tender-hearted  Government,  which  reduced  the  ryot 
to  such  a  state  that,  "  by  the  aid  of  a  little  concealed  cultivation, 
II  few  prayers  and  entreaties,  occasional  sore  bones,  much  lying  and 
chronic  abjectness  of  soul,  he  manages  in  good  years  to  keep  himself 
ivB ;  but  the  way  of  it  is  unknown  to  himself,  and  unhappily  also 
to  the  good  people  of  England."  (Mead,  "  Sepoy  War.")     So  says  one 
-who  knows  the  coimtry  well.    The  strange  point  about  it  all — amusing 
enough,  except  at  such  a  time  as  this — is,  that  we  are  so  con^"inced 
that  •'  we  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will  ilie  with  us,"  as  to  talk  not 
only  on  missionary  platforms,  but  in  Parliament  and  in  printed  bookn, 
about  the  blessings  our  rule  has  brought  on  the  benighted  native, 
of  being  content,  as  an  old  Roman  would  have  been,  to  lay 
de,  and  say  that  in  governing  India  purely  for  ourselves  wo 
have  even  neglected  our  own  less  immediate  interests. 
VOL.  IT.  G 
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Leaving  famines  to  recur  periodically,  we  have  adopted  the  shiftless 
plan  of  meeting  them  by  subscriptions.  Everybody  gives.  Even  the 
Hindoo  merchant  is  shamed  into  liberality.  Native  firms  in  Cal- 
cutta feed  their  2,000  a  day.  Even  Sir  C.  Beadon  sends  £50,  and 
the  Viceroy  will  send  a  twentieth  of  his  income  monthly  till  the 
distress  is  quite  abateil.  Sumsaum  ood  Dowlah  Bahadoor,  in  Madras, 
heails  the  relief  movement,  "  having,"  satirically  say  the  papers,  "  an 
hereditary  right  to  do  so  in  the  country  formerly  governed  by  his 
illustrious  family;''  that  is,  we  took  away  the  rights  of  property, 
but  considerately  leave  people  still  the  duties  which  those  rights 
entail.  The  collector  of  Gaujam's  report  of  last  May  says  that  "  the 
zemindar  of  Callicote  provides  food  for  nearly  2,000  daDy ;  but  he  and 
his  Imithors  ar«  down  with  the  small-pox,  of  which  two  near  relatives 
have  alivady  died."  This  collector  at  Ganjam  and  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours have  workctl  wonderfully.  They  began  in  something  like  time, 
and  they  have  had  Lonl  Xapier,  the  Madras  Governor,  not  taking  his 
ease  at  Ootacamund,  but  moving  from  fever-stricken  town  to  hunger- 
tlireatencd  district,  for^va^diug  corn  supplies,  keeping  English  collector 
and  native  zemindar  to  their  work,  doing  everything  except  hang  a 
few  of  the  rascidly  native  gi-aiu-dealers  who  thrive  on  the  misery  of 
their  fellows,  and  of  whom  his  lonlship  only  says  he  "  cannot  help 
fearing  the  excessive  prices  at  which  they  sell  are  not  warranted  by 
the  prime  cost  to  the  seller."  The  famine  has  been  felt  all  the  way 
from  Calcuttti  to  Cape  Comorin.  That  it  has  been  worse  in  Cuttack  and 
Orissa  than  in  Madras  is  because  the  Madras  officials  have  not  been 
Sir  Cecil  Beadons.  The  thing  was  boldly  met  and  battled  wdth  in 
Madras ;  it  was  suflered  to  run  its  own  course  in  Bengal.  Will 
Madnis  crown  its  good  conduct  by  taking  in  right  good  earnest  to 
irrigation,  and  so  making  famine  impossible  ?  nay,  rather  let  us  say, 
will  Bengal  allow  Madras  to  do  so,  instead  of  making  Madras  find 
troops  for  Bumiah  and  the  Central  Piovinces,  from  which  she  gets 
no  benefit  whatever,  and  sucking  up  the  Madras  revenue,  in  order  to 
show  a  pleasing  surplus  from  the  new  provinces  ?  If  Madras  does 
not  iiTigate,  bad  times  will  come  round  in  due  course;  and  some 
time  there  may  be  a  Sir  Cecil  in  the  Southern  Presidency,  so  that 
in  old  Arcot  and  missionary-loved  Tinnevelly  we  may  have  to 
count  our  dead  by  millions.  If  not  ?  There  must  be  no  "  if 
not "  in  the  case.  If  the  Indian  Government  will  not  do  it  we 
must  make  them,  or  else  we  must  prepare  to  hand  over  our  sceptre 
to  some  one  who  will  know  how  to  use  it.  Famine,  then,  can 
only  be  thoroughly  conquered  by  irrigation.  But  how  is  it  that 
in  Orissa  and  Cuttack  and  thereabouts  it  has  not  even  been  met 
in  the  hand-to-mouth  way  in  which  the  Madras  people  have  met  it  ? 
"VVliy,  the  authorities  would  not  believe  in  it.    Sir  Arthur  Cotton  fore- 
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loKl  it ;  he  was  voted  a  visiouary.    Tlie  missionaiies  at  Balasorc  aud 
the  European  planters  both  gave  notice,  inoiio  thiui  twelve  mouths  ago, 
that  come  it  must,  and  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  get  rice  over 
from  An-acan  aud  make  large  depots,     (iovommeut  told  them  to 
luiud  their  own  business — did  not  oven  give  them  the  emi)ty  courtesy 
uf  on  otficial  hearing.     8ir  C.  Beadon  seoms  to  Itave  been  infatuated ; 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  the  country  was  prospering  immensely 
uiuler  liis  nUe.  he  was  not  to  be  driven  from  his  o]iinion  by  any 
iibstiuate  facts.     Let  them  explain  themselves:  he  would  still  stay  at 
the  hills  out  of  the  way  of  wony  of  all  kinds ;  or  il",  last  October  year, 
he  did  make  a  hasty  descent  upon  his  i)rovince,  it  was  t<3  congmtu- 
lute  the  ryiits  on  their  thriving  state,  and  to  tell  tliem  he  meant 
to  raise  the  land  tax.     No  ;  everj'thing  in  Inilia  went  on  as  usuaL 
'n)e  [lupj'i's  ^here  is  a  whole  file  of  them)  are  full  of  the  usual  staple : 
"Another  military  scandal  at  Mhow,"  "The  Mysore  case"  (for  we 
are  going  now,  in  the  teeth  of  treaties,  to  extend  to  that  country  the 
lessiugs  of  our  rule),  "  Public  instruction  in  Bengal,"  with  amusing 
lustrations  of  the  hopelessness  of  teaching  chemistry  to  boys  whose 
fHthere  con)e  the  day  after  they  have  been  asked  to  rinse  a  test-tube, 
and  complain  that  they  do  not  send  their  sons  to  school  to  wash 
U)ttlo3.     By-and-bye  comes  the  Simla  coiut-martial,  filling  column 
after  colunm,  and  calling  for  leader  after  leader  in  the  home  uews- 
pa|H.tr8.     "  The  General  is  looking  after  his  pickles," — and  the  rest  of 
the  world  seems  vciy  much  iiitenjsted  in  watching  the    opeiiition. 
.tVud   now,  six  months   after  it   has  begiui,   the  famine  begins  to 
>;ct  noticed.     In  out-of-the-way  comers  paiiigraphs  are  copied  from 
uew.spapere    with    uufamiluir    names,   as    if   our   old    friends    were 
ashamed  of  aajing  much  on  their  own  account  aliout  such  a  trifle. 
•'The  advance  of  Ituasia"  and  "Scarcity  in  Orissa"  are  thnist  into 
the  s;inie  limbo  of  scni[is.     Well  may  they  be  set  together,  for  nothing 
can  so  help  Russia  forward  in  the  esteem  of  all  natives  as  a  calamit)" 
like  this,  which  they  feel  they  owe,  as  the  Madras  AUitna^um  says, 
"  to  the  present  system  with  reganl  to  public  works."     StUl,  ugly 
facts   keep   cropping  out.      iSuicidea   increase;   so   do   murder  and 
ducoitee  (midnight  burglaiy  by  armed  gangs).     Women  begin  to  leap 
down  wells  with  a  child  or  two  in  their  arms.     A\'e  read  of  "  channels 
choked  wiU>  sand;"  of  "the  second  wet  crops  withered;"  of  "great 
want  of  water  in  villages  out  of  reach  of  the  ancient  channels ;"  of 
taiiks  getting  no   supply,  though    freshes   are   coming   down   tlie 
ivcra."     Supply  ?     Of  course  not:  the  tank-feeders  have  got  choked, 
and  the  water  rushes  on,  carrying  the  life  of  thoustmds  out  to  sea. 
Tlien  come  hints  of  diolera,  and  of  murrain  among  the  beasts  for 
want  of  pastiu-e.     The  year  has  been  an  unusual  one, — so  hot   in 
places  that  birds  have  dropped  dead  off  the  trees  or  as  they  flew. 
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Locusts,  too,  in  muxj  parts ;  signs  enoogh  eveiywhere  to  set  one 
much  less  pradent  than  Joseph  thinking  o(  how  he  might  store  np 
com  against  what  he  might  feel  was  coining.  But  the  competitive 
examiners  probably  do  nut  make  men  take  up  the  Book  of  Genesis ; 
and  clearly  Sir  C.  Beadon  had  forgotten  how  even  wicked  Ahab  could 
not  rest  in  his  ivory  house,  bat  must  be  miming  about  through  the 
coxmtry  to  try  to  save  something  alive  duriug  Elijah's  drought.  By- 
and-bye  the  "  British  Indian  Association  "  memorializes  Government, 
and  gets  snubbed.  They  specially  urge  that  grain  shall  be  poured  in, 
in  every  possible  way,  into  the  devoted  districts.  The  Honourable  A. 
Eden  (he  who  got  us  into  the  Bhotan  war  to  satisfy  his  offended 
dignity)  replies  that  rice  is  already  being  imported,  and  will  be  glad 
to  hear  what  practical  suggestion  the  Association  has  to  give 
about  facilitating  its  transport.  You  must  not  point  out  an  evil, 
unless  you  can  also  show  a  remedy  for  it.  This  is  in  July  last; 
and  even  then  a  good  deal  of  Secretary  Eden's  preparations  are 
in  the  future  tense.  And  now  the  {Jainine  becomes  "  interesting." 
"Our  own  correspondent"  firom  Midnapore  describes  in  serio- 
comic style  how  he  went  and  lotmged  under  a  tree,  and  saw 
the  Belief  Committee  give  eight  potmds  of  rice  each  to  2,200 
"famine-stricken  wretches."  The  said  wretches  are  squatting  in 
pens  of  bamboo  palisade,  each  with  the  food-ticket  round  his  or  her 
neck.  The  tickets  are  given  by  any  of  the  Committee,  the  "  test " 
being  such  a  prominence  of  ribs  as  may  seem  to  denote  extreme 
himger.  The  most  able-bodied  are  turned  into  a  shed  to  earn  their 
meal,  in  British  fashion,  by  twisting  a  little  hemp ;  but  only  thirty 
or  forty  out  of  the  whole  number  are  strong  enough  to  do  anything. 
Our  friend  "  rashly  walks  a  little  down  the  lines,"  following  the  in- 
defatigable missionary,  but  he  soon  comes  back  holding  his  nose,  and 
watches  at  safe  distance,  noticing  how  the  distress  must  have  begun 
to  touch  "  respectable  people."  "  That  group  of  females  with  fairer 
skins  and  perceptible  shrinking  from  contact  with  the  crowd,  shows 
that  famine  lias  driven  out  some  who  are  not  used  to  be  jostled  by 
the  coolie  and  the  doma."  He  does  not  tell  us  that  saddest  of  all  is 
the  case  of  the  high  caste  people  who  die  in  their  own  houses  sooner 
than  come  out  to  beg,  and  how  the  chief  work  of  an  energetic  dis- 
tributor is  to  look  up  such,  while  often,  in  spite  of  his  vigilance,  he 
may  come  sometimes  upon  an  outlying  village,  silent  as  the  grave, 
because  its  cottages  are  simply  dead-houses.  Our  correspondent 
branches  off  to  tell  how  cholera  and  small-pox  are  walking  (as  usual) 
in  the  track  of  famine,  and  how  the  jail  is  so  full  that  a  hundred 
thieves  have  to  be  kept  under  canvas  outside.  We  need  not  think 
he  is  exaggerating.  English  accounts  of  Indian  misery  do  not  often 
savour  of  exaggeration.    Individual  planters  have  been  most  humane ; 
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but,  unfortunately,  the  relations  between  tlie  two  classes  are  known 
to  liavo  long  been  such  that  when  the  plautor  speaks  out  about  the 
starvation  of  the  cultivator,  we  may  accept  his  testimony  to  the 
letter.  The  poor  ryot,  indeed,  is  in  some  districts  so  constantly  at 
starvation  point,  his  ribs  have  sucli  a  general  tendency  to  "  pro- 
tonde,"  that  it  takes  a  good  deal  before  those  who  live  in  the 
country  suspect  there  is  anything  out  of  the  common.  But  wlien 
the  fowls  die  off  for  want  of  giixin,  and  Assistant-Collector 
Sahib's  curry  is  endangered,  then  matters  look  bad,  and  it  is 
time  to  get  up  that  "triumph  of  active  wisdom  called  a  Board." 
Did  ever  anything  g<j  wrong  when  you  were  in  a  train  ?  Don't 
you  remember  how  guards  and  all  official  pereonages  protested  that  it 
was  "all  right"  ?  Well,  our  Bengal  Government  is  no  exception  in 
this  respect :  we  shall  never  know  tlie  truth,  we  are  toKl,  till  the 
reports  of  the  American  missionaries  get  to  us  from  New  York. 
Somebody  puts  into  a  Calcutta  paper  tliat  three  hundred  a  day  arti 
dying  at  Balasore.  The  Ciovernuient  onlers  the  collector  to  find  out 
"  tlie  author  of  the  libel."  "  I  can't,"  says  he ;  "  I've  asked  everybody, 
but  nolxxiy  did  it."  It  was  a  mistake,  he  naively  add.s,  for  the  deaths 
have  only  amounted  to  24o  in  the  lieaviest  day,  and  had  been 
averaging  something  like  130.  Such  is  the  official  retnni,  most 
probably  under  the  truth;  and  this  is  in  one  little  town  within 
reach  of  the  coast.  Yet  here  "  the  place  is  a  clmrnel-hoiisp,"  and  "  it 
becomes  a  very  serious  cpiestion  how  the  officials  can  obtain  table 
supplies."  "  As  if,"  says  the  Spectator  of  27th  Octolier,  "  tlie  Lanca- 
sliirw  distress  had  been  so  sore  that  Lord  Derby  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  could  much  longer  get  food  for  his  Countess."  Xotice  of 
what  was  coming  ?  Why,  what  does  the  official  mind  require  ?  INIiist 
God  Alniighty  send  an  angel  to  Simla  to  warn  them  ?  ^V^ly.  last 
year,  fifteen  mouths  ago,  rice  had  reached  a  price  never  e<iualled  save 
in  the  disastrous  year  when  Tippoo  and  the  English  were  in  their 
final  struggle.  Notice  ?  Everybody  in  India  knew  that  when,  early 
iu  June  last,  the  monsoon  began,  the  coast  would  be  idmost  closed 
against  grain  ships,  wliile  the  rains  would  make  the  country  all  but 
impassable  for  carts.  Hear  what  the  Friaid  of  India  of  May  10th 
says:  "The  famine — for  such  it  must  now  be  called — is  very  severe 
iiot  only  ill  Oris.Si\  and  Ganjam.  liut  elsewhere.  Mr.  Stuart,  mis- 
sionary near-  Kishnagur,  has  4,000  Christians  living  partly  on  roots, 
berries,  and  bark.  Tilings  can't  be  better  till  the  autumn  crop,  due 
five  months  hence ;  and  /«/•  Oud,  KHhapitUij,  theie  is  110  seed.  Sir  J. 
Lawrence  is  giving.  The  Bishop  has  contributed.  But  their  example 
is  not  wi<lely  followed,  owing  to  iguorance  of  the  pressing  need."  That 
is  it :  nobody  believed  it :  except  a  faithful  man  here  and  there,  none 
of  tljc  "  leaders  of  opinion  "  said  more  than  a  passing  word  about  it. 
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And  so,  with  fourteen  millions  in  their  treasuries,  and  their  income  of 
twenty-six  millions,  they  let  things  go  on.  The  towns  were  filled  with 
poor  starvelings  routing  at  night  by  hundreds  among  the  garbage. 
The  coolies,  where  there  were  any  public  works  in  hand,  had  to  be 
fed  before  a  stroke  of  work  could  be  got  out  of  them.  In  places 
where  there  was  no  "  famine,"  but  only  "  scarcity"  was  reported,  water 
had  to  be  scraped  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  wells  in  cocoa-nut  shells ; 
happy  a  man  thought  himself  if  he  could  fill  his  chatty  with  sludge 
in' twenty  minutes.  Cattle  dying ;  ryots'  lands  all  lying  waste,  not 
a  green  leaf  except  close  by  a  well ;  "  without  disastrous  pressure  they 
won't  be  able  to  pay  their  tax."  That  is  the  way  in  which  really 
obser\'ant  collectors  A\Tite.  And  then  come  the  rains,  and  burst  the 
cracked  bunds,  and  the  last  hope  is  gone.  And  then  at  last  the  public 
and  the  papers,  and  even  the  Bengal  officials,  waken  up ;  the  latter, 
alas  !  only  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  not  there  to  see. 
*'  Government  acts,"  says  the  Uwrkarv,  of  August  27th,  "  as  if  it 
wished  the  world  to  believe  the  famine  was  confined  to  Orissa,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  Presidency  was  rolling  in  vast  supplies.  This  is 
not  so.  Even  in  the  fameus  eastern  districts  prices  have  gone  up  to 
an  unheard-of  amount.  .  .  .  Skipping  the  delta  of  the  Krishna 
(the  water  there  being  somewhat  under  control),  it  has  fastened  on 
the  fairest  parts  of  Aladras.  But  here  there  is  this  grand  difference, — 
the  Madras  officials  have  not  acted  on  the  Bengal  policy  of  keeping 
the  public  in  the  dark.  .  .  .  Tliey  have  formed  committees.  .  .  . 
Lord  Napier  does  not  hold  out  false  hopes  of  speedy  relief^  or  wrap 
the  districts  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  He  remembers  he  is  an  English- 
man, and  goes  to  see  and  to  help  for  himself.  .  .  .  It  is  a  shame 
ih/iffhc  Bengal  press  should  so  truckle  to  the  state  of  things  here  as  to 
shni  drawing  the  contrast.  The  tale  must  be  told  in  England,  and 
then  surely  this  selfish  hugging  of  the  hills  will  be  put  a  stop  to." 
And  the  Friend  of  India  of  November  1st  says,  "The  famine  still 

continues  without  abatement  in  Cuttack  and  Maunbhoom 

As  regards  the  official  proceedings  in  connection  witli  the  famine,  they 
4ire  as  unsatisfactory  as  ever." 

Tlie  tale  is  told  now,  Init  too  late  for  those  two  millions  whose  car- 
cases will  have  brought  j>estilence  to  thin  still  further  the  population 
of  devoted  Orissa.  Too  late ;  and  Sir  C.  Beadon  will  come  home  by- 
and-bye  and  enjoy  his  pension,  and  by  his  quiet  grandeur  will  spur  on 
ambitious  youths  to  compete  for  Indian  appointments.  We  examine 
them  in  high  mathematics  and  Greek  plays  and  German  literature; 
let  us  at  least  teach  them  what  the  old  heathen  did  to  "  utilize  "  God's 
gifts  of  rain  and  rivers.  We  can  discuss  glibly  whether  there  ever 
was  such  a  person  as  Semiramis.  We  forget  that  Herodotus  saw  that 
Mesopotamian  valley  bearing  three  crops  a  year,  well  watered  even 
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ill  the  greatest  di-oiiglits,  because  "Seiuiramis"  or  some  of  them  had 
made  "  lakes  " — vast  tanks — wherein  to  store  up  the  freshes  as  tlioy 
ciim«  down  frotu  Ararat.  So  it  M-as  in  Egypt;  so  it  was  iu  reraia. 
NVlmt  does  Zoroaster  say  about  the  mau  who  made  a  channel  and 
about  hiui  who  neglected  to  keep  one  up  ? 

Plague  fiillows  famine.     "  All   tlie  gentlemen  in  Balasore  arc  ill, 
even  the  doctor.    The  ladies  are  being  sent  oil'  to  Calcutta.     The 
stench  is  fearfuL"    No  wonder,  when  we  read  accounts  like  that  of 
the  Rev.  J  Buckley,  of  Cuttack,  which  went  the  round  of  our  papers 
last  October,  and  is  substantially  i-epeated  by  another  eye-witness,  in 
the  Hnrkaru  of  the  beginning  of  November.    In  Calcutta,  too.  they  fear 
the  south-west  monsoon  will  blow  the  pestilence  up  to  them.   Already 
(this  was  in  mid-August)  Baboo  Itajendro  Mullick  places  his  large 
"goflowns"  at  the  disposal   "of  the  Relief  Committee   to   form  a 
per  hospital.      Sumblioonauth  gives  ground  at   Cliitpore    for   a 
p.     .    .     .    The  splendid  otter  of  the  Tivoli  Gardens  by  their 
native   owner  has  l)een  accepted."     Yet  not  until  the   middle   of 
OctoTier  is  jiost  does  Sir  J.  Lawrence  touch  the  State  money-reserve ; 
and  then  Lord  Crauboumc  has  to  urge  him  to  do  it.     In  mid-June 
tlie  Calcutta  Chamber  wrote  to  say  things  were  as  bud  as  they  could 
;  Oi^y  ijot  no  repl;/  till  the.  fird  iixfJ,:  in  July.     Then  more  delays 
meagre  help.     And  then,  on  11th  October,  Sir  C.  Beadon  says 
that  no  English  subscription  is  necessary,  while,  two  days  after.  Sir  J. 
lAWTOiice  and  the  Calcutlii  meeting  send  to  bog  money  from  the  Lord 
iluyor.     "  Ilttnest  reports  comparati\ely  fa\'ouml)le "  is  the  telegram 
from  Simla  on  the  15th  Oct.     What  a  self-condemnation  many  will 
find  in  those  few  words ! — "  harvest  reports, — as  I  hear  them  up  at 
quiet,  healthy  Simla."    Then  on  the  17th  goes  back  Lord  Cranbounie's 
uiessage,  "  Spare  no  money ;  you  have  plenty."    Surely  it  will  be 
that  tiie  man    who,  with    fomteen  millions  in  his   treasuries, 
tetl  fi.ir  this  order  has  imitated  too  well   the    fool  who  hid  his 
talent  in  a  napkin.     Better  to  have  faced  charges  of  lavish  expen- 
diture, iinpeaibment,  death  itself,  than  to  have  shown  such  a  want  of 
the  commonest  foresight.     But  we  may  quote  and  quote,  and  the 
sickening  tale  will  always  be  the  same.     Thank  God,  one  sat  of  men 
have  done  ttieir  best, — not  at  their  own  work,  mind,  but  at  tliiit  of 
the  highly  paid  officials  who  did  not  do  theirs.     The  mission-loving 
British  and  Yankee  public  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  paid 
direct  for  a  great  deal  of  the  help  given  at  the  worst  time  and  in 
the  worst  (iisiricts.       The   sixpences   and  pennies  gathered  (i\s  the 
aenmera  tell  tis)  after  more  or  less  foolish  si)eeche3  by  more  or  less 
ill-i«fi>nned  men,  in  diugy  schwilrooms  and  little  steaming  chapels, 
have   told    at    last.      Tiiey    have   done    more    than    the    forty-six 
millions  of  revenue.     But  for  the  missionaries  we  should  not  even 
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know  ^\liat  lias  happened.  But  what  a  comment  oit  the  doctrine 
which  they  come  to  t«ach !  One  governor  at  Simhi,  the  other  at 
Darjeeling.  Why,  a  native  ruler — "  tyrant,"  "  voluptuary,"  deserving 
jitrhajis  all  the  bad  names  we  call  him — would  at  least  have  done 
something, — hanged  a  few  regiuters,  cropped  the  ears  of  local  magis- 
trates, would  have  done  all  sorts  of  foolish  and  wicked  things,  but 
would  have  proved,  at  any  rate,  to  his  attlicted  people  that  he  was  flesh 
and  blood,  and  not  a  mighty  abstraction,  a  monstrous  old  man  of  the 
sea,  which  the  ^\Tetc^lled  native  accepts  as  a  malignant  Fate  set  over 
him,  lie  knows  not  why,  and  to  be  endured  till,  after  more  "  mutinies," 
the  times  of  refreshing  shall  at  last  have  come  for  him.  Yes,  the 
missionaries  did,  as  far  as  they  could,  what  the  official  personages 
were  paid  to  do.  As  the  "  Costunnunger  "  says,  these  feared  for  their 
retiring  pensions  if  they  should  do  anything  out  of  rule,  or  "  prefer 
Indian  blacks  to  English  sovereigns."  Tlie  blacks  were  not  (as  they 
were  in  .lamaica)  clamouring  for  squatters'  riglits ;  they  were  simply 
dying  silently :  and  so  they  might  safely  be  left  alone. 

After  this,  we  liad  surely  better  do  what  the  llnjnh  of  Suudo<5r  did 
some  years  ago  to  Mr.  Macartney  of  the  Loudnn  Mission, — take  the 
men  who  alone  stood  in  the  gap  at  Balasore  and  elsewhere,  and  make 
them  viziers  and  "collectors"  for  us.  Anyhow,  do  not  let  us,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  venture  on  any  more  flabliy  t;dk  a\>out  our  influence 
leavoni!ig  the  whole  inert  mass  of  Ilindooism.  Whom  worth  deceiving 
does  such  talk  deceive  ?  Who  that  reads  foreign  literature  does  not 
blush  at  what  is  said  and  writtx-u  about  "  our  Indian  Euipii*"  abroad  ? 
Not  to  quote  Jacquemout  and  other  travellers,  look  at  the  Renue  des 
(hiix  Momks,  a  thorougli  "  Anglo-phile  "  periodical,  written  in  part  by 
voluntary  exiles  like  Escjuiros,  and  see  tlie  quietly  scathing  articles 
wherein  every  now  and  then  they  point  out  our  shortcomings.  One 
used  to  think  Ida  Pfeifler,  in  her  "  Woman's  Voyage  round  the 
World,"  t^dked  wildly  ;  but  no;  she  said  far  les.'?  than  the  huniiliatuig 
truth.  We  must  mend  or  go.  This  English  nation  must  rise  as  one 
man  and  demand  a  cliatige  in  Indian  arraiigeuienls — more  power,  and 
more  responsibility  along  with  it,  to  the  governors,  if  that  is  wanted. 
We  must  not  let  future  Beadons  have  the  poor  rag  of  an  excuse  that 
had  they  done  as  they  ought,  they  woidd  have  been  ovorstejjping  their 
powers,  and  that  Sir  C  Trevelyan's  case  liad  taught  them  how  we  deal 
with  Indian  otlicials  who  presurne  to  act  for  themselves.  Let  us,  to<v4 
give  up  that  ruinous  system  of  crusliing  all,  great  and  little,  except 
the  merchant  and  the  usurer,  down  to  the  "dead  level."  If  we  cannot 
trust  native  gentlemen  it  speaks  ill  for  us ;  we  c«n  hardly  be  doing 
what  is  right  by  the  country.  A  countjy  wholly  managed  by  a 
foreign  bureaucmcy  cannot  be  properly  progressive ;  and  things  have 
been  coming  to  this  among  a  race  the  most  aristocratic  in  feeling  of 
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auy  nn  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  relieve  native  princes  of  the  cares  of 
govenuiicnt;  and  then,  when,  in  slieer  despair,  thoy  take  to  loose 
living,  we  make  their  recklessness  a  roasoji  for  putting  an  end  to  them 
altogether.  We  leave  uotliiug  open  to  the  native  gentleman  except 
the  lower  branches  of  the  law;  and  then  we  complain  that  he  is  list- 
less and  apathetic,  and  that,  at  a  temlile  time  like  this,  there  is  no 
one  bnt  ourselves  to  whom  we  can  look.  "We  have  so  willed  it ;  and 
we  must  make  provision  accordingly ;  until,  under  a  better  system, 
the  native  gentry  are  trained  to  take  such  a  part  in  )iublic  matters  as 
i-ball  waiTant  us  in  speaking  of  the  country  ixs  really  progressive. 

And  now  :  the  past  is  past.  The  future  is  before  us.  Sir  Cecil  has 
sent  down  his  Commissioner  to  report ;  the  Sujireme  Goveniment  has 
ordered  au  inquiry.  Better  still,  we  read  (December  17)  that  (iovern- 
ment  has  authorized  a  public  works  loan  of  six  millions  sterling  for 
Bomlwiy.  More  will  be  wanted  in  other  parts ;  and  it  must  not  be 
joblied  away,  nor  frittered  away.  England  is  at  last  awake  to  her 
duties  and  her  responsibilities.  The  great  thing  is  to  keep  her  awake ; 
and  80  to  bring,  not  a  .spasmodic  impulse,  bnt  a  constant  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  people  out  there.  The  work  is  well  begun :  will  it  bo 
carried  on  energetically  ?  We  have  for  some  time  been  trying  to  make 
amends  for  long  years  of  Inriian  misrule.  We  have  made  mistakes: 
the  rock  on  which  we  constantly  split  is  that  we  try  to  fi.x  English 
notions  on  people  who  care  not  for  them,  and  cannot  even  understand 
them.  Here,  however,  is  a  matter  on  which  all,  native  and  European, 
are  agreed.  Let  it  never  again  have  to  be  said  of  us  that  in  India 
"tlie  hand  soon  gi-ows  stiff  and  the  heart  cold;  and  the  newest 
philanthropist  finds  he  must  not  only  tread  in  the  footsteps,  but  also 
do  over  again  tiie  work  of  his  predecessor"  (Mead,  p.  200). 

Here,  then,  is  the  plain  statement  of  the  case,  set  forth  with  as 
little  sensation  writing  as  is  compatible  with  the  effort  to  bring  it 
before  English  eyes.  And  for  us  the  resulting  duty  is  plain.  We 
most  insist  on  it,  in  and  out  of  Parliament^  that  such  a  change  is 
inade  as  shidl  guard  us  against  any  more  Orissa  famines.  If  India 
is  to  be  governed  from  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  it  must  be  etliciently 
governed.  But  whatever  we  do,  do  not  let  us  go  whining  into  our 
churches,  and  piously  say  of  those  whom  our  mismanngenient  has 
killed  by  the  hundred  thousand,  that  they  died  hj  the  risifation 
\  of  God. 

Henky  Stuaut  F.^g.\x. 
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The  Kmttieal  DetenKbtmtion  «f  M«  CeUnniM  FatiUmt.    A.-JjiMm  toiht 

BsT.  T.  T.  C^mTKK,  H.A.,  Bactor  of  Clsarcr.    By  H.  B.  Wauoh. 

M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Herton  Collefe.    BlTinftoni.    I8M. 
The  tr»tVi-SitU  <^  Ike  Attar.    Bj  B.  F.  LTin.ssAi.s,  X.A^  LLJ>.,  IMh* 

of  the  Eagluh  Chanh.    Fifth  Kdition.    O.  T.  Fklmer.    186&. 
The  Pritet  at  the  Attar.    By  an  Eii(Udi  Print.    Fuken.    18)16. 
T7U  N»rik  Side  of  the  Toth.    Br  H.  E.  DKOor,  M.A.,  BHriil«r«t-L«r, 

late  Fellow  of  TrinitT  College,  Cuabridge.    Hatohard  *  Ob.    18«&. 
ne  A'vrfk  5<de  0/  the  Table.    B7  Cbables  Joan  Eluott,  M.A.,  Vicar 

of  Wiocfldd,  Berki.    Farken.    [18MI} 


WANT  of  space  cut  short  our  examination*  of  Dr.  Littledale's 
Essay.-f-  and  prevented  our  entering  upon  the  further  ques- 
tion whether  the  rubric  of  1662  intended  the  priest  to  stand  "before 
the  table"  during  the  prayer  of  consecration.  Meanwhile  we  have 
another  plea  for  the  western  "position  of  the  celebrant"  by  Mr. 
Walton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Carter,  who  announced  its  appearance  in 
the  most  recommendatory  terms.  J  Mr.  Walton  himself  explains  the 
reasons  of  its  publication  (p.  1) : — 

"  The  importance  which  many  persons  attribute  to  a  right  understanding 
of  our  Eucharistic  Rubrics,  as  bearing  upon  the  Celebrant's  position,  and 
the  evidence  -which  has  reached  me  from  several  quarters  that  certain  existing 

•  "The  North  Side  of  tlic  Lord's  Tiihle,"  _  Contemporary  Review,  October,  1886, 
voL  iii.,  p.  256.  The  reader  ia  requested  to  correct  "outward  conformity"  (second  line, 
second  paragraph),  p.  257,  and  to  read  "conformity  in  externals." 

t  Dr.  Littledale  has  announced  a  sixth  edition,  "  revised  and  expanded,  and  contain- 
ing answers  to  the  ingenious  arguments  of  Mr.  Droop  and  Mr.  Elliott." 

Both  of  these  pamphlets  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  subject.  We  should  have  found  them  very  valuable  if  they  had  been  published 
when  we  undertook  to  examine  the  question  of  the  north  side. 

t  Qaardian,  October  10,  1866,  p.  1048. 
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itioiis  OFR  tlio\iglit  hy  compptent  judges  to  be,  iu  tliflprcnt  ways, 
uusAtislactory  .iml  untennlilc,  hnvf  led  to  my  offering  for  ctiniiitleralion  con- 
cluaiuxw  to  which  I  h«vu  luyself  amved." 

ITe  decides  in  favour  of  standing  in  tlie  middle  of  the  west  side 
He  di'ws  not  uientiou  Dr.  Littledale,  ulio  has  identified  his  name 
with  the  "liturgical  north-side"  theory,  as  its  recognised chamiiion, — 
whocvermay  claim  to  he  the  original  discoverer; — but, in  commenting 
on  Arclideacon  Freeman  *  he  characterizes  it  as  "  novel ;"  "  invented 
in  quite  recent  years ;"  "  absolutely  unknown  to  English  ritualists 
durin;,'  the  last  three  centuries;"  "conspicuously  at  variance  with 
the  fai  ts  of  our  Church  history  "  (p.  57) ;  "  impalpable  and  shadowy 
ia  its  foundation  "  (p.  59). 

Mr.  Walton  tells  us  (p.  4)  he  believes — 

fact  Ihul  in  un  Liturgy  ciui   it   bo  shown    tliut  '  North    Side '  ever 
it  jwirt  of  the/;v/H/  of  au  altar,  and  that  in  this  suiisl'  the  term  is  simply 
"non-existent" 

This  cert^unly  coincides  with  our  own  observation  as  to  tho.se  lituTfjies 
^which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining ;  and  his  opinion, 
ked,  as  it  is,  by  one  so  deservedly  respected  and  so  widely  in- 
ential  as  the  Rector  of  Clewer,  will  very  probably  have  greater 
weight  with  many  who  had  taken  that  view  of  the  rubric,  than  any 
■meats  from  another  qjiarter.  But  we  venture  to  predict  that  Mr. 
rAlloti's  own  "  determination," — even  if  it  were  more  conclusive  upon 
his  own  premises, — will  hardly  obtain  as  many  adho^ent^s  as  the  theory 
which  it  propases  to  supersede.  He  must  necessarily  fail  to  influence 
English  Churchmen,  when  once  they  have  observed  the  position  he 
has  taken  up. 

Dr.  Littleflale's  case,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  broke  down  when  his  evidence 
'  '  lifted  and  examined :  but  we  met  upon  common  gitiund. 
•  I  the  rubrics  iu  a  sense  very  ditl'erent  from  that  in  wliich 
[we  understand  them ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  support  bis  iiiterpreta- 
lljy  the  evidence  of  conterniM>rary  usage,  and  the  iiueation  between 
and  his  critics  was  whctliHr  he  liad  made  good  his  appeiU.  But 
irr.  Wnlfon  pa.s»c.s  brj'ond  these  limits.  He  does  not  even  profess  to 
luiake  the  rubrics  agree  Mjth  his  tlieor}' — we  jne<an  the  rubrics  as  a 
I  whole, — and  even  with  resj-ect  to  the  one  rubric  which  he  does  claim, 
[he  fejects  the  qneetion  as  iirelevant  (p.  38) : — 

*  Ikruit)  our  article  oo  "the  nortli  side  "  liaii  been  sent  lo  the  press,  «« I'od  Kcn 
i«.-«cciD  Frtcuinir*  «r(;Hm»iit.     As  it  wan  ciilirely  fmindii)  on  the  eT«Diplc»  from  the 
■nil  Rbinan  litiirsirs  wliich  Dr.   I.ittlritnle  hnil  qiiotnl,   nticl  we   liO't    alr*»<ly 
nnl  Ihno  (('ji.  270-1),  wp  wrrc  very  well  jiIoa»c<l,  even  under  the  «lielt4<r  of  ths 
on«I~aiiii  u  we  obnulil  li«vc  prBfrrroii     llin  anoiiyiiions  "we"  of  the  critir,  to 
««iiig  II  difTi'ti'Die  iiF  opinion  from  uuv  to  wliom  a  gnat  Jtbt  of  gratitntle 
'  much  tlut  he  has  written. 
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"  Can  it  be  actually  shown  by  contemporary  evidence,  that  the  Keviacre 
themselves  ever  coni'oniie<l  to  their  own  liiihric  so  undeixtooil." 

Reluctantly  no  doubt, — perha])»  uncousciously, — Mr.  Walton  gives  up 
the  existing  rubric.  He  .appeals  to  "  our  first  lituj-gy,"  * — not  t«  the 
Ephesine  rito,  wliich  was  pinbalily  nsefi  in  the  early  British  clmrcli, — 
nor,  as  we  should  naturally  have  understnod  liini,  to  the  liturgy  com- 
piled by  St.  Augustine  from  tliose  of  Italy  and  Gaul  for  the  "Use" 
of  "  this  Churrh  of  England  " — tknl  was  intended  for  the  ancient 
arrangement  of  altai-s,  and  for  priests  who  faced  the  people; — but,  as 
we  elsewhere  gather  from  the  "  Letter,"  he  refers  to  our  first  refonned 
prayer-book  of  1549,  which  does  direct  the  mid-altar  position,  as  he 
wishes  to  re.store  it,  with  the  priest  turned  away  from  the  people. 

Still  he  clings  to  the  prayer-book,  lie  cannot  reconcile  his  "  mid- 
altar  "  position  throughout  the  ser\'icc  with  the  north  side  rubric ;  but 
he  assumes  that  "  the  rubrics  allow  the  practice  of  eastward  celebra- 
tion," i.  c,  looking  east :  and  so  far,  though  we  cannot  agi'ee  with  him, 
he  will  find  many  who  do.  He  then  goes  on  to  a  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  tliis  opinion,  in  which  we  imagine  he  has  hitlierto  stood 
alone,  and  e.xtends  the  aefion  of  the  consecration  rubric — by  a  sort 
of  retrospective  force — to  those  paits  of  the  communion  service  which 
])recede  it.  The  "  I.etter  "  does  not  assert  this  in  so  many  words,  but 
it  is  evidently  what  it  intends : — 

"  This  practical  repeal  of  it  [the  north  .«iide  rubric]  by  custom  has  in  effect 
left  the  priest  free  to  conform  more  entirely  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  U>e 
later  Kubric,  and  to  resume  his  inilefcjwililo  right,  according  to  Catholic 
usage,  of  'standing  before  the  table.'  " — (P.  34.) 

Again  (p.  37)  he  speaks  of  the  rubric  in  the  marriage  service,  "  turning 
his  face  towards  them,"  as — 

"  Confirming  the  priest's  right  to  tlie  eastward  position  at  other  times." 

The  same  is  implied  in  other  places;  though  when  he  comes  face 
to  face  with  the  conserpieiices  of  the  theory  which  all  along  he  has 
been  indirectly  advocating,  he  says, — 

"  T  nhould  lie  sorry  indeed  to  be  nndei-stood  a.s  dii-pctly  iinirttgning  it  [the 
])Opilion  at  the  north  end]  a.s  an  ndmis.-'iljlc  cu-stom,  wherever  sulKcient 
reasons  exist  for  its  retention.  I  certainly  am  not  seeking  to  advocate  any 
violent  or  wide-spivad  departure  from  it  in  liivour  of  what  is  uniloubledly 
the  more  excellent  way.  The  revival  of  any  particular  usage — however 
distinctly  lawful  or  ix'rniissible — must  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
be  determined  in  each  case  by  considerations  of  charity  and  Christian 
prudence,  for  wliich  no  general  rules  can  be  siijiplied." 

Hut  before  "  dismissing  the  subject,"  he  opens  out  more  unliesi- 
tatingly.  He  firat  endeavoure  to  discredit  the  north  side  rubric,  which 
we  liad  hitherto  supposed  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  true 
key  for  the  remaining  rubrics,  as — 

*  Sea  eztnict,  jmal,  p.  93. 
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"  The  more  antiqiiuted  Kabric  BtiindLng  at  the  begiunlug  of  tho  Office." 
And  then  sums  up  liis  conclusions  : — 

"  If,  then,  there  be  any  force  in  theae  consiilemtions,  it  is  absohitely 
ncrtivin  thnt  iin  increasing  number  of  clergy  will  iwk  themselves  whether  it 
is  mirth  wliilr,  in  the  cereiuoniiil  of  mir  highest  act  of  woi-ship,  to  be  guideil 
by  tho  vlxuiletn  language  of  Sifi'im  Pui-*liirw  fur  a  time  duminuut  in  our 
Jvubrjc*,*  instend  of  loyally  followiug  the  unrcjieiiled  and  mextiiiyuisluMa 
ride-  of  CiithoUc  Rliuul  embi')died  in  our  fimt  Litnnjij  ;  and  whether  it  \i 
not  better  to  conform  our  present  practice  to  the  uaagea  of  that  ancient 
Church  to  which  our  latest  Kevisera  bo  deferentially  a]ii)ealed,  than  to  per- 
jietuiite  the  mistaken  practice  of  certain  liigh-Church  Caroline  JJivines, 
who,  we  may  fairly  say,  inveiite'f  the  cugtotn'f  of  standing  at  the  north  end, 
in  defiance  both  of  tho  reclamations  of  Puritans,  and  the  original  intention 
of  the  Rubric." 


Now  "Eites  aud  ceremonies  are  in  their  own  nature  indiflerent 
alteraVjle,  and  so  acknowledged  "  by  the  "  Preface  "  of  our  prayer- 
and  Mr.  Walton  is  as  free  to  draw  up  a  project,  or  suggest 
particulars  to  be  considered,  as  Bisliop  Andrewes  or  Bishop  Cosin. 
One  man  may  prefer  standing  at  the  west  side  of  the  altar,  because 
it  was  retained  by  oui-  fu-st  reformei's,  or  because  it  is  now  the  general 
rule  in  the  church  of  llome.  Another  may  prefer  the  east  side, 
becausfl  the  priest  stood  there  when  chambers  in  the  catacombs,  or 
buildings  above  ground,  were  first  set  apart  for  exclusive  use  us 
churches ;  or  because  it  carries  out  the  principle  of  common  prayer 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  more  fidly  than  the  north  side  of  our  revisers  of 
15i52.J  It  may  be  lawful  for  citlier  of  them  to  urge  anotlier  revision 
of  the  prayer-book,  and  so  bring  about  the  change  they  desii-e — that 
ia,  if  they  think  it  expedient, — but  meantime  we  must  be  allowed  to 
think  that  it  is  " worth  the  irJiilc"  of  the  clergy  to  obey  the  law, — as 
it  stands,  and  so  long  as  it  stands, — and  that  no  man  is  justified  in 
exciting  others  to  disobedience. 

So  much  for  the  general  drift  of  our  author's  conclusion, — but 
one  word  as  to  "  the  inextinguishable  rule  of  catholic  ritual."  Of 
coarse,  Mr,  Walton  cannot  intend  us  to  suppose  that  ritual  has 
heen  invariable,  even  in  the  same  church.  The  "  inextinguishable 
rule*  is  to  be  found,  not  in  this  or  that  posture  of  the  priest,  or  in 

I  this  or  that  rubric,  which  may  or  may  not  be  rightly  understood, 
but  in  those  living  words,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying ;" 
and  in  theae  others,  "  Obey  them  that  have  the  nde  over  you."  This 
•  Onutiog,  wliat  is  not  the  fact,  th.-it  the  advice  of  tho  roreign  reformers,  conaultil 
Vjr  Craampr,  whom  tho  author  chIU  "Swiss  Puritans,"  wiu  followed  in  framing  the 
raWe  of  IS22,  we  must  recollect  that  it  cornea  to  us  from  the  Couvocation  and  rorlin- 
M«Bt  of  IM%  who  made  it  their  own  by  ro-enacting  it. 

t  S«e  contemporary  notices  of  this  custom,  wliich  carry  it  bock  soma  sixty  years 
bafora  diaries  I.  cuna  to  the  throne,  CotUcmporary  JUrUur,  vol.  iii.,  p.  271. 
i  Ctmttmfonay  Bmtw,  toI.  iii.,  p.  264. 
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rule  our  own  branch  of  the  church  accepts  in  the  thirty-fourth 
article,  and  so  has  the  church  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Thus 
Firmiliauujs,  Bishop  of  CiEsarea  {ph.  A.D.  270),  in  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  St.  Cyprian,  and  which  was  turned  into  Latin  by  that  holy 
father,  and  has  come  down  to  us  in  his  works : — "  Though  many 
things  may  be  changed  according  to  the  diversity  of  places  and 
peoples,  yet  not  an  that  account  at  any  time  has  there  been  a  de- 
parture from  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  we  have  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  when  our  own  Augustine  had  asked  how,  with  one  faith,  there 
were  different  "uses"  ("diversa  consuetudo  missarum")  in  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  Gaul, — "  Choose,"  he  answers,  "  from  the 
several  churches  whatsoever  things  are  godly  and  religious  and  right, 
and  having  gathered  them,  as  it  were,  into  a  bundle  ("  quasi  in 
fasciculum "),  commit  them  to  the  English  for  their  '  Use ' "  ("  in 
consuetudinem  ").  And,  last  of  all,  we  refer  to  Van  Espen,  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  Roman  catholic  canonists,  who  thus  sums  up  the 
law  of  the  Church  as  to  the  rites  and  customs  of  particular  churches 
("  singularium  ecclesiarum  "), — "  That  priests  or  other  ministers  of  the 
church  may  not  change  a  prescribed  rite,  even  imder  the  pretence 
that  a  different  ("  contrarius ")  rite  is  more  conformable  with  the 
discipline  of  the  ancient  church,  or  seemingly  more  adapted  to  kindle 
the  devotion  of  the  people,  or  to  unfold  mysteries." 

Next  as  to  Mr.  Walton's  argument  on  the  north  side  rubric.  We 
have  already  seen  that  he  thinks  the  "  ritual  north  side  position  "  as 
untenable  as  we  do ;  but  he  is  unwilling  to  give  up  the  west  side 
altogether,  and  submit  to  the  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  of 
the  nibric.  So  he  takes  up  the  ground  occupied  by  the  puritans  on 
the  eve  of  the  rebellion,  although  he  can  find  nothing  better  to  defend 
it  than  the  arguments  of  "  The  Holy  Table,"  which  Lord  Clarendon 
speaks  of  as  "  very  prejudicial  to  the  King  and  the  Church ;"  and  tells 
us  that  Williams  used  them  "  with  all  the  wit  and  all  the  malice  he 
coxdd,"  though  he  also  teUs  us  they  were  "  sufficiently  answered  "  "  to 
men  of  equal  and  dispassionate  inclinations."* 

It  might  be  thought  that  common  sense  could  have  decided  the 
question ;  and  that  men  could  not  have  been  found,  either  then  or 
now — puritans  or  high  churchmen,  and  however  dissatisfied  with 
established  order, — to  put  forward  as  a  serious  argument,  that  what 
was  to  be  done  at  the  north  side,  the  table  standing  "  tablewise,"  as  it 
was  afterwards  called — that  is,  when  (if  an  oblong)  it  was  placed  east 
and  west,  and  with  its  longer  side  to  the  north — was  not  meant  to  be 
done  when  the  table  stood  "  altarwise,"  and  a  shorter  side  or  "  end," 
as  they  insist  on  calling  it,  was  equally  turned  to  the  north. 
•  "  History,"  book  i.,  p.  «7.    (Oxford,  1717.) 
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Be  tliis  as  it  may,  Mr.  "Walton  does  argue — Firsi,  that  tlie 
rubric  of  1552 — the  revisers,  on  liis  supposition,  designedly  ignoring 
tie  sense  iu  which  "  side  "  had  hitherto  been  used  for  the  end  of  an 
Itar — not  merely  allowed,  but  "  required  "  *  the  tables  to  be  placed 
lengthwise,  and  did  not  contemplate  theii-  being  placed  "  altarwise ;" 
ad  >■  "  that  this  rubric,  as  retained  by  the  revisers  of  1601, 
mist  I  lily  bear  the  sanie  meaning.     Now  if  these  propositions 

could  be  proved,  it  follows,  we  imagine,  that  the  decision  of  a  judge,  in 
any  court  whatever,  would  be — not  that  the  nibric  had  lost  its  signif - 
cauce,  or  rather  its  operative  force,  because  the  tables,  contmry  to  the 
law,  hod  come  to  bo  placed  altarwise — but  that  the  lengthwise  way  of 
placing  it  is  still  the  law;  and  that,  with  reference  to  this  arrangement. 
"  slitriding  before  the  table"  in  the  later  nd)ric  uui.st  be  construed — non- 
nattunl  as  the  interpretation  may  seem  to  pltun-dealing  people — as  if 
it  luid  been  worded  "on  the  siilf  of"  instead  oVhrforc  the  table." -f- 

But  we  ueeil  ncjt  be  under  any  apprehension  of  having  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  chundies  puritaniaed,  or  of  having  Uiis  non-natural  inter- 
n  forced  upon  the  rubric  in  due  course  of  law.  As  to  the  first  of 
,  Mr.  M'alton  seems  only  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  side 
of  the  truth,  and  that  only  from  the  puritan  point  of  view.  The  primary 
intention  of  the  rubric  was  to  remove  the  priest  from  the  west  side, 
or  mid-altar  position,  and  to  deal  witli  the  diversities  as  to  the  place 
of  tJie  table,  which  had  arisen  after  the  old  altars  were  ordered  to  be 
talccu  down.    It  directed,  iu  express  terms,  tluit  the  talde  should  stand 

•  "Letter,"  p.  i. 

I  It  had  not  occnrreil  to  iis  that  there  couM  he  a  scponJ  ojiiuiou  ns  to  the  sense  in 
which  the  pLnise  wos  uscil,  viz.,  as  pointing  out  the  same  position  as  "afore  the  midst 
of  the  nllor  "  in  l/i<9  ;  or  tlist,  nfl/r  llir  Hr.itomtinn,  there  could  have  been  any  question 
a*  Ut  pU>-ing  tho  tables  leugthwiso  in  the  church.  On  this  liut  point  Mr.  Elliott  so  far 
agrees  with  Air.  Walton  tliat  he  lujipoaes  the  north  side  rubric,  as  retained  in  1662,  to 
hare  cotiti'nipUtfil  both  the  sidewny  and  the  lengthway  positions  of  the  table.  He  has 
consuqiicntly  been  under  tlw  ncre.viity  of  accepliug  the  interpretation  of  "before,"  which 
m  usamc  is  inevitable  upon  Mr.  Walton's  showing.  Though  the  "Letter  "  seems  to  ignore 
it,  he  is  quite  alive  <p  Gl)  to  the  impossibility  of  uiterproting  two  several  portions  of 
be  aamo  whole  with  reference  to  different  principles  or  different  circumstances,  which 

:  not  equally  applicable  to  both,     TThen,  however,  Mr.  Elliott  suggests  (p.  83)  that 

P'before"  ii   "applicable  to  the   one  and  only  position  hitherto  prescribed  for  the 

d*bnu>t,  viz.,  the  '  north  side  '  (now  become  the  end)  of  the  table  " — and'wben  he  tells 

I  "t]iat  the  word  was  ao  interpreted  by  nuexccplionul  and  unprejudiced  authorities" 
— w«  venture  to  think  that  his  zcul  in  defending  the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of 
"sortll  side,"  has  induced  him  to  countenance  an  explanation  of  "  before  the  table  "  not 
tfetMd  than  that  he  is  opjiosing.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  non-jurors  who  compiled 
"the  "Kew  Communion  Office  "  iu  1718  (see  anU,  voL  iii.,  pp.  280,  282,  and  Elliots,  p. 
84 1,  explained  "  before  "  to  mean  "  on  the  north  side ; "  but  we  cannot  admit  that  this 
proves  anything  as  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  our  prayer-book  of  1662.  If  they 
tad  thought  proper  to  explain  that  they  meant  black  when  they  said  white,  it  need  not 
hart  been  mialeailing  withiu  the  four  comers  of  their  own  document ;  but  their  peculiar 
"  iatarprotatioii  clause  "  could  not  have  been  used  as  an  argument  agaiiist  the  received 
I  of  tlia  colonrs,  and  still  less  when  they  occurred  in  a  document  of  an  earlier  date. 
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"  either  in  tlie  body  of  the  church  or  in  the  chancel ;"  and  indirectly 
sanctioned  its  being  placed  either  way,  lengthway,  as  Mr.  Walton 
sujiposes  *  or  sideway,  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  for  some  years  the 
prevailing  position. 

We  must  pass  over  the  intermediate  struggles  of  tlie  different 
parties  in  this  matter ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Grantham  controversy  (1G27)  the  puritans  had  so  far  extended 
their  influence  that  though  the  table  was  placed  "  altarwise,"  as  they 
called  it,  in  the  chapels  royal  and  most  of  the  cathedrals,  it  was  plac^ 
lengthwise  in  the  great  majority  of  country  churches.  From  this 
time  both  parties  made  every  effort  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  an  alter- 
native which  had  hitherto  been  allowed  their  opponents.  Williams 
and  the  Puritans  opposed  the  sideway  position  under  the  east  win- 
dow ;  Laud  and  the  court  party  were  no  less  intent  upon  their 
adopting  it, — and  they  carried  their  point.  The  order  of  the  king 
in  coimcil.f  in  respect  to  the  communion  table  in  St.  Gregory's 
Church,  London,  confirmed  "  the  removing  from  the  middle  of  tiie 
chancel  to  the  upper  end  and  there  placed  (sic)  altarwise,"  and 
declaring  that  the  liberty  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  and  Canon 
for  "  placing  the  commxmion  table  in  any  church  or  chapel  with  most 
conveniency"  belonged  only  to  the  "judgment  of  the  ordinary."  . 
This  became  the  rule  by  which  all  ordinaries  were  to  proceed,  and 
would  very  probably  be  accepted  as  a  case  in  point  in  the  present 
day.  The  Canons  of  1640,  though  invalid  for  any  purpose  of  adding 
to  its  legal  effect  (2^st,  p.  102),  yet  sanction  the  rule  by  adopting  it 
with  a  salvo  "  as  to  the  general  liberty  left  to  the  bishops  by  law 
during  the  time  of  the  administration  of  the  holy  Communion." 

This  decision  was  in  its  turn  reversed  by  the  excesses  of  the 
rebellion.  Tumultuous  fanatics  thrust  the  tables  out  of  the  chancel, 
or  out  of  the  church,  as  their  fury  minded  them,  without  any  colour 
of  law.J     But  this  triumph  of  puritanism  did  more  for  uniformity 

•  The  writer  here  follows  the  generally  receiyed  statement,  but  he  mnst  confess  that 
he  cannot  prodace  any  original  authority  for  the  opinion  that  the  tables  were  placed 
east  and  west  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  or  the  first  three  or  four  yean  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  On  the  contrary,  ho  docs  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  any  contemporary 
mention  of  the  moving  of  the  tables  from  the  place  where  the  high  altar  had  stood, 
when  they  were  removed  at  all,  which  did  not  seem  to  bear  reference  to  a  popular  notion 
that  the  "proper"  place  of  an  altar  was  against  the  wall.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  farther  scruple  as  to  the  way  of  placing  the  table  was  a  later  development  of  "the 
spirit  of  contradiction  in  such  trifles"  with  which  John  Dnrel,  then  minister  of  the 
French  Church  in  the  Savoy,  when  writing  upon  this  very  matter  ("Oovemment  of 
Beformed  Churches,"  1660,  p.  30),  charges  the  "new  Scotch  and  English  Fresbyteriansi" 
as  contrasted  with  "the  beat  reformed  churches  beyond  the  seas." 

+  3rd  November,  1638.    Inextmiso,  Heylyn's  "Laud,"  p.  259. 

X  On  the  9th  September,  1641  (Long  Parliament),  the  Commons  made  an  order,  in 
which  the  Lords  declined  to  concur,  "  that  the  churchwardens  of  every  church  do  forth- 
with remove  the  communion  table  from  the  east  end  of  the  church." — Perry,  "Hii^ 
tory,"  ii.  56. 
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an  all  the  high-handetl  proceeflings  of  the  Court  of  High  Coni- 
mis-sioii  or  even  the  conciliatory  toue  of  the  I^ndiftu  canon.  TIio 
altar-wise  position  of  the  table,  hitherto  the  rallying-point  of  con- 
t^.miling  parties  in  the  chnrcli,  now  became  the  conitiion  sym1)i>l  of 
efiiscopacy  and  of  the  prayer-book,  down-trwlden  for  a  wliile  liy  rival 
sects.  As  a  natnral  result,  on  the  king's  return,  one  of  the  first 
manifestations  of  royalist  and  anti-puritan  feeling  was  to  place  the 
coinninniou  tables  in  the  churches  as  the  canon  of  1(>40  hud  ap- 
poijited*  Not  but  that  tables  placed  "  presbyterian  wise,"  as  we 
now  find  it  called,  were  not  retained  in  some  parishes  where  non- 
confonnists  were  in  possession,  and  even  lingei'ed  on  after  the  "  Bar- 
Uemy  ejection"  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Those  were  the  exception,  and  gradually  tlisappeared,  and  the 
revisers,  in  deliberately  re-enactuig  the  north  side  rubric,  did  so,  we 
cannot  doubt,  with  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  the  question,  and 
in  the  sense  whicli  the  Laudiau  divines  had  lu-gued  it  must  exclu- 
sively bear.  They  retained  the  alternative  of  15y2  us  to  the  itlnct 
of  the  table — "  in  the  hotly  of  the  churcli,  or  in  the  chaucel," — an 
alternative  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  contemplated  by  the 
Order  of  Council  of  1633  and  by  the  Canons  of  1040, — but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  intended  to  allow  any  siniihir  alternative  as  to  the 
rm^  the  table  was  placed.  The  altarwise  airangement  had  come  to 
be  generally  actiuiesced  in,  de  fudo  at  all  events,  and  they  inoident- 
alljr,  but  not  the  less  signiticantly,  recognise  the  fact  by  their  use  of 
tite  phrase  " before  the  table  "  {ante,  p.  9o),  which  we  cannot  suppose 
they  ever  meant  \a  apply  to  the  side  of  a  table  placed  lengthwise. 
Xor  need  it  be  any  dithculty  that  tliey  use  "  side  "  in  a  naiTower  sense 
tliau  was  intcniled  by  the  rubric  of  1552,  or  rather  thiui  the  interpreta- 
tion which  was  fixed  on  that  rubric.  The  conjunction  of  circum.stunces, 
no  leas  than  the  "  caltida  Jundura  "  of  Horacej^f  may  surely  be  allowed 

•  Wo  find  Ihe  foUon-iug  "  dispnrsemenU  "  in  old  clmrchwardens'  hooks,  —  "  Riugera  for 
lEla)('«  lAndiiig" — "  Warmnt  to  search  for  carpet"  [i.t.,  altar-cloth]  — "Rijjhtiiig  table" 
— ••  Sitting  tip  rails" — "  Painter  for  doiiuj  King's  Anns  " — "  Ringers  for  Crownation." 

t  tt  ia  u-gued  that  because  the  Ten»ers  did  not  insert  "or  end,"  which  it  is  aUowed 

"^noU  bare  had  this  limiting  ettect,  that  therefore  they  used  "  aide  "  in  the  follest 

«naa  tikat  had  been  ascribed  to  it — but  we  must  recollect  there  was  the  unwillingneta 

*f  a  Urge   party  i.Ctar<nilon,  "Continuation  of  Life,"  p.   217)  to  accept  any  altera- 

f'^on,  which  in  this  case  woijld  be  more  generally  felt,  as,  despite  the  opjiosition  of 

^Williiuiii  and  llie  imritans,  the  battle  of  the  altarwise  position  of  the  communion  tabla 

fought  and  won  under  the  rubric  as  it  was  framed  in  Midi,  and  as  it  now 

ioylyn  had  already  asked  ( " Antidotnm, "  i,,   p.  flS)  "Whether  the  Knbric 

Tni.tor  should  stand  at  the  Nortli  side  of  the  Table,  doth  not  imply 

ti»  :  ilurwiae  close  along  the  wall,  if  within  the  chauc*!,  and  close  to 

"the  paiutiou,  if  wiUiLn  the  Church  •  "  and  it  is  nota  littlii  significant  tliat  the  Cancn  of 

\MQ  lUM  ' '  siiia  "  in  this  narrower  sansc  in  ordaining  the  altarwise  p<wiliou  of  the  table, 

«iul  dirltnes  ita  position  u  "sidaway  under  the  east  window,"  in  contnat  to  lengthwise 

dmm  the  church. 

roL,  IV.  a 
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to  affix  a  now  sc-ase  or  restrain  the  old  one.  Eren  though  some  of 
our  r<?ail>'ri  may  not  Ik?  prepared  to  take  our  view  of  the  surrounding 
{ii'.t-.  'if  lii't'jrv  in  thi-  f-ae  particuliir.  we  are  ver\-  confident  that  it 
will  Ix?  a  luiitt':-'.!  that  th-.-y  are  alt'>_'ethcr  opr-^sed  to  Mr.  Walton's 
dfctt-niiination  in  the  other  direction,  \\z.,  that — 

"  Tills  IJubric  ui!<ju.?sti':'nalily  requiitJ  the  Pr:v?t  to  stand  /•f'tfj  ^•■■■th,  at 
the  x/V/-  of  an  obl>>n;jr  Table  plaee-l  lengthwiiK-  ei:h*r  down  the  Chancel  or 
eL=e  in  the-  Wly  of  the  (."hurch." — (P.  4.) 

^and  this  is  the  conclusion  which  is  held  to  be  compatible  with 


the  priest's  standing  facing  east,  at  the  west  side  of  a  table  placed 
"  sideway  under  the  east  window."  .  .  .  AVe  pass  on  to  the  main 
'question — the  l>earing  of  the  rubric  of  100>2  ufion  the  position  of 
the  priest  "  during  the  prayer  of  consecration."' 

For  tlie  convenience  of  reference  we  subjoin  the  corresponding 
rubrif-s  of  the  other  Books: — 

1.149.  "  77<'-/i  //(•■  Pf'-jif,  fiinitiif/Jiimju'lr'to  thi:  Alf-ir  ^:ill  *nii  or  ting, 
^1  III  1,1, I  nu'f  iH^thirtlij,  fhi'x  Pri.v/ti- /•JliiTOi'i."  [and  maiginal  rubrics^] 

'•  7V<'->.e  i.ri.rih  li^/ori  /•</,,-.7,-y.//  <7/v>  /<.  /»'  *»,'//  tiiriiirnj  itHl  to  the  Altar, 

irHhuut  niitj  ill  rotinti  Of  ffin'ri'ini  flu-  S-H'i'i^nydtt  tj  th''  t'"l'l''" 

1552.  "  Thi-ii  thf!  Priitt  xfiiiiil'/iij  ii/i,  if,.ill  itiii/  (iJt /•jlhi'.atli." 
Scot'.-h  l!o-'k,   10.37.    "  77«rn   //<»•   Pi-ivhijfi-r  xtiindinij  up,  nJiaJI  *»ijr  tlif 
Pi-nyt-r  of  Consi-rr-'lion.  <i*  fiUhnaih,  f-iit  th''H  iJuriinj  thf  time  of  Conarrn- 

ti'o)i,  hr-  ithnll  ffiiiiit  at  iili-h  it  ^mrt  nf  til'-  hiiij    Tilhh:,  vhi  K  hf  MHy  iritll  th-1 

wiiff  nnff-  nii'l  ihi-ttni-y  »/>r  1-ith  h'»t  hunil*."  [and  mar^al  rubrics.] 

16C2.  "  Will})!  til'-  Pi-i'-nt,  nt'iiiili'nij  li'fiiiv  tht:  ThU^,  hoth  *o  onlenil  thf. 
Breail  nml  Wim-,  ihut  /.'.>  )/(<»y  ir<7//  tin-  iiioiv  ri:oij:i„:^  nn.i  tfi>eenfy  hrtok  the. 
Bri'ini  iK-fiic  tht-  infijji-^  II ml  f.ilv  fh^  f'tip  !„to  hU  hnuiU,  he.  diall  Mty  the. 
Pi-'.ii/i-i-  of  C--}>''i-<:r:(tii>ii,  til /••Ihiir.-tU."  [and  maiginal  rubrics.] 

Those  who  suppose  the  priest  to  be  already  "  before  the  table  "  at 
the  "  ritual  north-side,"  argue  that  this  rubric  merely  directs  a  change 
of  posture  from  kneeling  to  standing,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
rubric  of  l.j.j2  equally  re«juired  the  priest  to  rise  from  his  knees  after 
the  prayer  "'of  humble  access;"  and  moreover,  on  this  supposition, 
the  words  "  Ijefore  the  table "  would  have  l>een  wholly  uncalled  for. 
We  therefore  assume  that  the  rubric  can  only  be  tmderstood  as  intro- 
<lucing  a  change  of  position  in  addition  to  the  change  of  posttire, 
which  was  already  the  rule. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  have  now  to  inquire,  (1)  Does  the  rubric 
direct  or  permit  the  priest  to  consecrate  the  elements  standing  on  the 
west  ^ide  of  the  table  ?  or  (2)  Does  it  not  rather  intend  that  he  should 
stand  there  only  whilst  he  is  ordering,  ('.  e.,  setting  in  order  or  arrang- 
ing, the  bread  and  wine  within  more  ready  reach  from  the  north  side 
— ordering  them,  that  is,  so  as  to  ob^^ate  any  unseemliness  or  incon- 
venience that  might  arise  if  he  had  to  reach  along  the  table  in  order 
to  i)erform  the  manual  acts  in  the  time  of  consecration  ? 
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Doctriual  controversies  have  invested  tins  iiKjiUiry  with  an  interest 
it  wonlil  never  have  excited  if  no  more  tlum  conventional  order  or 
rnbricol  conformity  had  been  involved.  We  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  prejudge  these  questions,  according 
as  men  may  lielicve  either — That  the  placing  on  the  holy  table  of  the 
appointed  gifts,  before  they  are  consecrated,  is  the  special  act  of  sacri- 
fice, the  (lospel  eucharist,  in  wliich  tlie  Church  offers  herself  throuj,'h 
Christ  the  head ;  an'.l  about  which  are  gathered  her  sacrifices  of  prayer 
and  ahnsdeeds,  of  praise  and  commemoration,  and  those  other  sacri- 
fices which,  then  and  always,  are  offered  by  the  members  incorporate 
of  His  mystical  body,  by  each  on  the  altar  of  his  own  heart,  and 
needing  not  tJie  ministry  of  any  other  priest: — or  else,  That  this 
special  act  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  consecration, — or  in  an  oblation 
of  the  gifts  when  consecrated. 

We  purpo-sely  pass  by  these  considerations.  Even  if  it  were  not 
that  the  details  of  public  worslxip  are  especially  within  the  comixjtence 
of  the  Church,  and  that  they  in  no  way  concern  the  conscience,  except 
in  so  fiir  us  obedience  to  the  church  may  make  them  binding. — we 
should  have  ti-cated  our  present  rubrical  question  as  a  (juestion  of 
discipline  and  not  of  doctrine,  of  conformity  and  not  of  preference. 
We  <lo  not  even  bring  forward  evidence  as  to  the  opinions  of  the 
revisers  on  these  points,  although  by  so  doing  we  should  materially 
strengthen  our  argument,  because  it  would  necessarily  involve  the 
question  of  euchari.'stic  sacrifice,  which,  less  than  any,  admits  of  being 
handled  in  any  fnigmentary  manner.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are 
very  confident,  that,  whether  the  existing  rubric  allows  the  mediieval 
pOisition  or  not,  the  reformed  church  of  England  does  not  allow  the 
teaching  of  those  mediicval  doctrines,  which  have  been  too  often  put 
fonrard  as  a  sufticieut  reason  for  it.» 

»  •  Wc  hare  ulreaily  (CimUmponinj  Rf.vuui,  iii.  25(5-7),  guarded  against  the  aupjiositioii 
lliat  thrrt-  U  nuj  iiccessai-y  connection  between  the  poution  of  the  phu6t  and  Iho 
doctrioo  nhich  i(  mny  be  assamcd  to  exprcsa— indeed  there  can  bo  no  such  inherent 
raanection  unless  the  sign  is  ajipointed  by  God  himself— but  we  no  more  intended 
lo  deny  tlml  ceromnnies  may  involve  doctrine,  than  that  signs  do  teach— signs  ^-isibls 
no  lea  than  «igns  verbitl.  \Ve  use  words  to  convey  a  conception  existing  in  oar  own 
mind*  to  the  mind  of  another,  and  this  we  may  equally  do  by  means  of  a  transient  act 
or  •  SMterial  thing.  Kites  and  ceremonies,  therefore,  as  any  other  visible  sign,  may 
llATa  bean  drrised- ond  nn<ine3tionably  were  devised— for  this  very  purpose— «  vutUiUo, 
«r  orf  fhriluvi ;  but  becjiuse  they  teach,  and  in  many  cases  more  readily  and  more  laat- 
ingly  than  any  other  form  of  instniction,  there  ia  the  greater  reason  that  tliey  fumi:>h 
m  occasion  for  teaching  doctrines  other  than  those  which  the  Church  allows. 

Xow  if  we  sup{>ose  that  tlie  formal  act  of  external  socrifice  is  the  placing  of  the 
oblation  on  the  Lord's  table,  or  altar,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  applied  to  that 
holy  parpoae ;  it  mast  be  a  thing  indifTerent,  whether  this  bo  done,  according  to  th« 
more  ancient  Christian  custom,  beyond  the  altar  on  the  side  forthcst  from  the  jicople,  or 
•t  tlia  right  of  the  table,  a*  was  done  with  the  show-bread  in  the  temple  {atUt,  vol.  iii., 
j>.  207).  and  as  was  probably  the  prevailing  practice  during  the  earlier  centuries  of  the 
teiUdle  ages ;  or,  lastly,  before  the  table,  as  gradually  became  the  prevailing  custom. 
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But  apart  from  these  considerations,  which  may  sometimes  bias  the 
judicial  faculty  in  taking  cognizance  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  can 
well  understand  how  it  is  that  an  increasing  number  of  our  clergy 
have  adopted  the  western  position,  and  many  of  them  under  the  full 
impression  that  they  were  loyally  accepting  the  intention  of  the 
prayer-book,  to  which  they  were  bound  to  conform.  The  rubric  has 
been  represented  as  merely  giving  expression  to  that  which  had  been 
the  received  custom  before  the  Eebellion.  The  practice  of  Andrewes 
and  Laud,  of  Wren  and  Cosin,  had  been  confidently  appealed  to  as 
examples  of  "  western  celebration."  One  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  those  for  whom  the  rubric  was  first  intended  (1662)  "would 
never  have  heard  of  a  priest  standing  in  any  other  position."*  Then 
it  has  been  said  that  the  rubric  contains  no  direction  to  return  to  the 
north  side ;  and  lastly,  as  if  to  do  away  with  any  occasion  for  these 
detail.?,  we  are  met  by  the  sweeping  assertion  that — 

"Our  rubric,  worded  as  it  is  at  present,  is  identical  with  the  Scotch 
rubric.  "■)• 

But  these  ai'guments  cannot  stand  in  the  light  which  history  will 
throw  upon  them.  They  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  fects 
which  are  disclosed  by  an  examination  of  the  rubrics  as  they  are,  and 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  came  to  be  what  they  are. 

We  wiU  not  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  false  anti- 
quarianismj  of  the  notion  that  the  western  position  had  been  the 
custom  from  the  first,  and  we  have  seen  {ante,  p.  93)  what  is  really 
the  catholic  rule  in  all  things  which  do  not  touch  "  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints." 

As  to  the  authority  of  those  prelates  whose  examples  have  been  so 
mistakenly  brought  forward,§  we  cannot  deny  that  Laud  and  those 
wlio  acted  with  him,  although  they  were  very  decided  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  liomish  doctrine  as  to  eucharistic  sacrifice  and  sacramental 
presence,  nevertheless  seem  sometimes  to  liave  accepted  the  prevailing 
custom  in  the  modern  chiu'ch  of  Rome  as  correctly  representing  the 


aud  as  is  implied  in  our  present  rubric.  And  if  it  is  a  thing  indifferent  where  the  priest 
stands  when  he  offers  this  sacrifice, — visible  itself,  albeit  "interioris  sacrificii  sacra- 
mcntuBD," — surely  it  must  be  indilfcrent  (in  itself)  where  he  stands  when  ho  performs 
those  transient  acts,  aud  offers  up  those  vocal  sacrifices,  which,  in  their  degree,  un- 
worthy though  wo  be  to  offer  them,  are  sacrifices  all,  and  acceptable  through  Cliriat  our 
Lord,  as  our  bounden  duty  aud  service. 

•  Mr.  Chamberkin,  "Ecclesiologist,"  vol.  xi.,  85.  t  "Letter," pp.  26,  27. 

\  ConUmporary  Revieic,  iii.  257-9. 

{  See  the  evidence  which  wo  have  already  adduced  as  to  what  really  was  the  practice 
of  Andrewes  (Contemporary  licvicw,  iii.  274),  Wren  (278),  Laud  (279),  and  Cocin  {ibid.}. 
It  is  perhaps  right  to  add— though  it  is  no  argument  for  the  position  of  the  priest  "at" 
the  west  side  of  the  table,— that  Bishop  Andrewes'  notes  contemplate  the  minister's 
"descending  to  the  door"  of  the  "septum  "  (altar-rails) ;  and  in  like  manner  at  the 
prayer  of  humble  access. — JS'idiolln'  "Additional  Notes,"  pp.  44-5. 
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of  catholic  antiquity.  Tlie  stix-.s-s  they  laid  upon  fixing  the 
the  east  end  of  the  chuieh,  where  of  mU  was  the  seat*  of  the 
bishop,  is  a  signal  instance ; — but  in  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
priest  at  the  Lord's  table,  Ihe  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  did 
not  share  in  the  popidar  objection  against  '•consecrating"  on  the 
western  side. 

This  may  very  fairly  l;e  inferred  from  the  option  given  in  the 
Scotch  litm-gy,  and  from  Wren's  imrubrical  indiscretion  in  the  Tower 
Church  at  Ipswich  in  lG3tj; — but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  sivme 
luen,  even  if  they  could  have  carried  theii'  point  in  convocation, 
would  have  ventured  upon  inserting  any  corresponding  provision  in 
our  liturgy  some  five-aud-tweuty  years  later.  MeanwhUe  they  had 
passed  through  the  troublous  times  of  the  rebellion,  but  not^^-as  was 
said  of  certain  imifpis  when  they  roturnetl  to  France — ha^'ing  learned 
mjg  and  having  foi-gotten  notliiug.    Beside.?,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 

kt  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  when  aU  "  innovations  in  dis- 
cipline" were  raked  together  and  reported  by  the  "committee  of 
divines,"  f  though  we  liud  "8.  The  minister's  turning  his  back  to  the 
west  and  his  luce  to  the  east  when  ho  proiiounceth  the  Creed  or  reads 
players,"  J  there  ia  no  mention  of  "  western  celebration."  Even  Wren 
doM  not  appear  to  have  repeated  his  irregularity  during  the  four  or 
five  yeai-8  that  elapsed  before  he  was  committeil  to  the  Tower,§  and  in 
all  bis  weary  walks  on  the  roof  of  his  prison,  he  can  never  have 
planned  a  retuiii||  to  that  Ipswich  "innovation"  which  had  l>een 
90  great  a  cau.se  of  oQ'euce  to  the  church,  and  was  not  a  question  of 
conscience  to  himself.  IT 

for  at  the  restoration  was  the  temper  of  the  country  such  as  to 
ge  any  attempt  to  bring  back  this  ceremony.  The  majority  of 
Will  houses  of  parliament,  however  sincere  in  expressions  of  zeal  for 
"the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,"  showed  an 

I*  The  tton*  i-hair  in  which  the  nrchbishopa  of  Cnnterhury  arc  stiJl  enthroned  long 
%  «ritDcB8  tu  the  andrnt  uiistom.     It  w-ae  rnisrd  a  wlicilu  llighl  of  atepa  ahovo  the 
thv  thtuiiv  which  \&  atill  tu  he  wcu  iu  the  Duoino  uf  TorccUo.     It  U  now 
m  •■  mnopt  of  the  cathciirol,  and  the  communion  table  has  token  the  plaoo  it  hod 

uu-U(MlU  lor  I  I'lilnrie*. 

f  Pvrry,  "  Hiirory,"  ii.  40, 

Ilaxtcrinnir,"  ii.  87T). 
_  I'Hl,  and  not  rnU'i<scd  until  shortly  before  the  king's  retam. 

R*  WM  iw'»i>i  l>ruiij{lil  lo  trial,  but  the  leads  which  were  worn  by  his  continnal  pacing 
a|i  aad  down  were  long  a  monument  of  the  intolerauce  of  liia  opponents. 

I  Tbcns  U  r«Mun  to  (uppoiie  that  Wren  was  opposed  to  introducing  any  obangM 
■iafcrrer— /•errji,  "  History,"  ii.  347. 

%  B->Oi  Land  and  Wren,  as  we  havp  alrcmly  seen  i^artte.,  iii.,  pp.  278-9),  protested 
tlut  it  wa»  not  for  any  mystical  sijjnilicnnce,  but  for  ccmveniency  only  in  the  manual 
«el«,  that  they  lunctioued,  and  in  ^S'mu's  ease  resorted  to,  the  western  position.  We 
ihall  »:■  that  the  new  rubric  provided  for  this  by  moriiig  the  bread  and  wine  to  the 
nortli  tide. 
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unmistakeable  jealousy  of  the  system  which  was  associated  with  the 
name  of  Laud,  and  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  some  of  his 
measures  were  far  from  acceptable  to  several  bishops  and  many  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  now  again  restored  to  their  benefices. 

Tlie  journals  of  the  houses  of  parliament  and  the  acts  of  convo- 
cation furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  their  unanimity  of  feeling  in 
respect  to  ceremonies.  We  need  not  specify  the  complications  to 
which  the  canons  of  1640  gave  rise.  The  7th  canon — "A  Declara- 
tion concerning  Kites  and  Ceremonies " — was  especially  singled  out 
for  discussion.  Amongst. other  things  it  recommended  "  doing  reve- 
rence and  obeisance"  at  the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  churches, 
chancels,  and  chapels — a  practice  which,  though  it  provoked  great 
opposition,  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  mere  suspicion  of 
celebrating  the  Lonl's  Supper  with  "  the  back  to  the  people."  This 
being  the  case,  let  us  see  how  the  canons  of  1640,  and  these  gestures 
in  particidar,  were  dealt  with  in  1662.  The  13  Car.  II.,  c.  12  restored 
the  ancient  ecclesia-stical  jurisdiction,  but  expressly  provided  (sec.  5) 
that  this  act  should  not  l)e  construed  "  to  confirm  the  canons  made 
ill  the  year  1640,  nor  any  of  them."  And  so  as  to  the  gestures,  at  a 
conference  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament  on  the  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  of  imiformity  on  the  30th  April,  1662,  the  Commo^s 
desired  "  their  Lordships  that  they  would  recommend  to  the  convo- 
cation the  directing  of  such  decent  gestures  to  be  used  in  time  of 
divine  service  as  was  fit."  On  the  8th  May  it  was  "  ordered  by  this 
House  [of  Lords],  and  hereby  recommended  to  the  '  Lords  the  bishops,' 
and  the  rest  of  the  convocation  of  the  clergj',  to  prepare  some  canon 
or  rule  for  that  purjiose,  to  be  humbly  presented  to  his  majesty  for 
his  assent."  Convocation,  instead  of  reviving  the  canon  of  1640,  or 
making  some  similar  provision,  on  the  10th  and  12th  May  affirmed 
the  13th  canon  of  1004,  which  directs  the  uncovering  of  the  head  in 
time  of  divine  service,  kneeling  during  prayer,  &'c.,  &c.,  as  if  to  prove 
they  did  not  sanction  the  additions  to  the  canon. 

This  joint  action  of  the  several  deliberative  bodies,  which  were  now 
engaged  upon  the  revision  of  the  prayer-book,  in  a  matter  so  closely 
connected  with  the  point  we  arc  discussing,  seems  to  show  very 
clearly  how  tliey  would  have  dealt  with  a  proposal  to  restore  the 
western  position,  and  it  requires  only  a  verj'  cursor)'  acquaintance 
with  the  pamphlets  of  the  day  to  imagine  the  storm  that  would  have 
been  raised  in  the  country  at  large  by  any  such  suggestion.  Contro- 
versialists, writing  tliemselves  "  ministers  of  the  gospel,"  seem  tojjliave 
ransacked  the  ribald  vocabulary  of  tlie  time  for  epithets  for  this, 
position,  and  shamelessly  reiterate  allusions  to  crimes  over  which 
criminal  courts  tlirow  a  veil  as  inter  Christiaiws  non  rwminanda. 
Lord  Clarendon  tells  us  that  what  men  disliked  and  wished  to  give 
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:  ill  name  to,  tliey  called  "  popisli."  Even  in  a  legal  document — the 
iiniK3»iclime«t  of  Bishop  Wren — this  ceremony  had  been  descinbed  as 
"  j»opish  and  idolatrous,"  and  it  wa«  associated  with  all  that  was 
hateful  in  tlie  jtopulur  conception  of  pojiery.  In  woodcut  and 
euyruving  we  fiti<l  a  "  mass-priest "  at  the  altar,  and  a  "  godly  martyr" 
at  tlie  stake,  reproduced  again  and  again  as  tiie  most  telling  of 
"  popish  iiboiiiijjations."  Nor  was  the  feeling  against  lloman  witho- 
lics  confined  t^  puritans  and  republicans.  It  was  so  general  and 
intolerant  that,  in  tlie  first  tnmsports  of  the  restonitiou,  the  king  did 
not  venture  to  propose  those  measures  of  coiumtjii  justice  for  their 
relief  which  he  was  known  to  have  desii-ed,  and  which  their  loyalty 
hail  w  ell  ileserved,  so  tliat  even  the  "  sanguinary  laws  "  coutuiued  to 
disgrace  our  statute-book. 

And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe,  when  the  temper  of  the  parliament,* 
and  the  country — and  of  convocation  itself — was  such  as  this,  that  a 
reasonable  man  coulil  have  thought  of  a  return  to  tlie  mid-altar 
positiou.-f-  The  truth  is,  that  what  convocation  had  to  do  was  to 
carrj'  into  ofiect  a  concession  of  the  bishops  at  tlie  Savoy  as  to  "  the 
marginal  rubrics,"  "  that  the  manner  of  consecrating  the  elements 
might  be  made  more  explicit  and  express;" J  and  they  did  not  go- 
blindfold  about  their  work,  for  the  couimittee  for  revision  appointed 
by  Uie  (united  soutliern  and  northeriij  Upper  House  was  presided 
over  by  Cosin,  now  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  was  ordered  to  meet 
evcrj-  evening,  except  Suntlay,  at  Bishop  Wren's§  palace,  and  both  of 

•  Tlitf  «lli>rations  and  ndditions  to  the  prayer-book  did  not  pass  in  cither  Iioosc  as  a 
mcrt:  nuUter  of  coane.  la  the  Lords  the;  were  read  at  three  coimccatifu  niltiugs  (13th, 
lith,  and  I5th  March,  10(!2),  oud  read  a  iieuond  time  aud  passed  on  the  I7th.  la  the 
(.'(imtiinus  tlie  umeiidinciits  ou  "  tho  Book  of  Cominoa  Prayer"  were  rend  "through- 
oat  "  at  two  separalu  aittiiig).  The  aecuiid  reniliug  woa  poiitponeil,  and  u  cuniiuittce  was 
aplioiuted  to  oouijiarc  the  uld  and  tho  proposed  hooks,  "and  to  see  whether  they  dilTer  iu 
«ajr  tUilij;  tfaulu  the  aineuduieiits  sent  from  the  Lords  and  iilnaJy  tc  ul  in  t/iu  hini3fy 
tuil  wherein."  The  commillcu  reported  on  the  10th  April,  uud  tlie  aiucndmcnta  were 
ll.en  agreed  to,  but  not  until  the  iiiicstion  "  tlut  debute  should  he  admitted  upon  them" 
w»»  negatived  by  a  minority  of  only  (tO  to  90.— See  "Jonrnahi"  H.  C,  12lh— 16th. 
April,  IHG-i,  vol.  viii.,  p.  408. 

t  H«}lyn  may )»'  uken  as  a  representative  of  the  cxtrcmo  high  church  party  of  those 
tioic*.  In  Ilia  life  [  "Tracts"  (lB81i,  p.  xxvi.]  we  read  that  "The  clergy  of  the  convoca- 
lion  [IfirtlJ  constantly  came  for  his  advice  and  direcliun."  Ho  writes, — "Where  should 
thii  Minister  stand  to  discharge  his  duty  !  Not  iu  the  middle  of  the  altar,  as  was 
appumtod  in  llio  Liturgy  of  King  t^dword,  auuo  lol'J.  That  was  disUkid  and  altered 
in  :  Uiiok  of  1652." — ^liitiiMiiM,  i.  5tJ. 

) teriiin objection,  " I'rocucdinga, "  p,  •.iS(edit.  IfiBl).  Concesgioa  "Papers," 
p.  IM.  Kubrics  directing  the  priest  to  take  the  bread  nnd  the  cup  into  his  hands  were 
inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  Uook  of  154f),  aud  crosses  (t^)  were  printed  in  the  text 
wbrrv  the  sign  was  to  bo  made.  Uiicer  wished  not  only  that  those  black  croslets  — 
"crncuhu  illas  nigru,"  as  he  called  thorn, — but  also  that  tho  directions  should  be  done 
awajr  witlt.  They  were  left  ont  iu  1  {$2,  hot  the  rites  conlinned  to  be  observed  by  the 
lui>r«  "careful  "  bishoi>3  and  clergy. 

I  "Aetanrp.  dom.  Conrocationis,  anno  1661,  21  Not."    Gibson,  ".Synodus,"  215. 
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these  prelates  had  been  impeached — though  Cosin  wrongfully — ^for 
otticiating  witli  their  backs  to  the  people. 

Convocation  might  have  boiTowed  the  Scotch  rubric  and  permitted 
the  priest  to  consecrate  when  turned  away  from  the  people,  and  so 
liave  renewed  and  peqictuated  the  offence  which  was  found  in  the 
very  name ; — or  they  might  have  allowed  the  English  rubric  to  remain 
unaltered,  except  by  inserting  the  marginal  rubrics,  and  so,  by  ignoring 
those  considerations  of  gi-eater  convenience,  which  Laud  and  Wren  had 
alleged  in  their  defence,  have  cast  a  sort  of  slur  upon  them  by  seeming 
to  avoid  the  west  side,  as  if  in  itself  "  superstitious."  But  they  neither 
yielded  to  puritan  captiousness,  nor  wantonly  provoked  further  oppo- 
sition. The  "  exigency  of  times  and  occasions,"  of  which  they  speak 
in  their  "  Preface,"  had  its  due  weight  with  them,  and  they  were  wise 
enough  to  keep  in  sight  the  "  geueiul  aim  "  which  they  set  before 
themselves  in  undertaking  their  "review."* — There  were  many  in 
their  number  well  fitted  to  deal  with  this  special  case ; — trained 
in  the  exact  methods  of  a  technical  logic,  and  long  exercised  in 
important  controvereies,  often  tui-ning  on  some  single  word,  they 
were  prepared  to  weigh  the  force  of  every  syllable ;  and  though  they 
adopted  some  words  of  the  Scotch  rubric,  they  changed  its  whole 
complexion,  and  attained  the  same  ritual  purpose  by  an  altogether 
different  ceremony. 

And  so  it  is,  that  in  these  few  words  they  not  only  incidentally  fix 
the  altarwisc  way  of  placing  the  table  (whether  standing  in  the  church" 
or  chancel),  and  recognise  the  front  as  the  part  on  which  to  place 
the  oblations  ;f  but  tliey  provide  against  the  inconveniences  which 
liad  suggested  the  western  position,  without  losing  sight  of  the  points 
insisted  on  in  1552, — that  the  peojilo  should  see  what  the  priest  did, 
and  hear  what  he  spoke.J  The  rubric  expressly  directs  "  standing  be- 
fore the  table,"  but  in  terms  so  carefully  dmwn  as  not  to  require  any 
"shifting  of  tlie  book,"  or  sanction  tlie  retaining  of  this  position 
during  the  prayer  of  consecration,  even  if,  in  the  mention  of  breaking 
the  bread  "  before  the  jwople,"  there  were  not  implied  a  direction  to 

'  Prtfacc.  —  "  Our  general  aim  therefore  in  this  undertaking  was,  not  to  gratify  this 
or  that  party  in  any  their  unreasonable  demands ;  but  to  do  that,  which  to  our  best 
understandings  we  conceived  might  Most  tend  to  the  preservation  of  Peace  and  Unity  in 
the  Church ;  the  procuring  of  Reverence,  and  exciting  of  Piety  and  Devotion  in  the 
ptiblick  Worship  of  God ;  and  the  cutting  off  occasion  from  them  that  seek  occasion  of 
cavil  or  quarrel  against  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church."  The  preface  also  lays  a  stress 
upon  the  clear  "explanation  of  words  and  phrases  that  were  either  of  doubtful  signifi- 
cation, or  otherwise  liabh  tu  mixonKl niclimi." 

t  It  is  evident  that  the  revisers  did  intend  this,  from  the  fact  that  they  re(|oire  the 
priest  to  stand  "before  the  table  "  when  he  orders  the  bread  and  wine.  This  assumes 
that  he  had  already  placed  them  npon  that  part  of  the  table  to  which  he  is  ezpTeasly 
directed  to  return. 

X  CoiUtmporary  Review,  iii.  268. 
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tlie  position,  where  the  manual  acts  co\d(l  Ijc  seen  by  the 
people. 

For  observe  ;  il  dues  uot  I'ollow  the  form  of  the  former  rubrics 
^antc.  p.  98j.  Then  the  priest  standing  before  tlie  table  shall  oi-der 
and  say — which,  supposing  there  had  been  no  general  direc- 
tum to  the  C"/iitn\ry.  might  liave  justified  the  "saying"  in  the  same 
position  as  the  "  ord'viiuj " — but  the  whole  construction  of  the  sentence 
wna  changed  in  1G61.  "  ^Tien  "  (not  then,  but  lofun  he  has  first  done 
something  else)  "  the  priest,  standing  before  the  table,  hath  .  .  . 
he  shall  say,"  the  "'standing  before  tlie  table"  being  limited  to  the 
preliminary  "  onleriug,"  and  not  extending  to  the  "  saying."  The 
priest  had  atortd  at  the  north  side  whilst  consecrating  imder  the  old 
rul>ric,  and  iIr-m^  in  nothing  in  this  new  one  to  interfere  with  his  old 
position.  Aitor  the  prayer  of  humble  access,  "  then  "  he  had  said  the 
prayer  of  coiisfci-.itiou ;  now  the  tiin<-  for  saying  it  was  dcferretl  until 
hii  hi»d  i)repiirfd  for  the  .seemly  performance  of  the  manual  rites,  but 
nothing  is  said  as  to  changing  the  place  for  saying  it. 

Observe  alsti,  that  together  with  the  mention  of  stamling  "  before 
the  table,"  the  revisere  specify  tlie  breaking  of  the  bread  "  liefore  the 
people,"  its  if  to  guard  against  any  disposition  to  return  to  the 
mediaeval  position.  It  woidd  be  nnroasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
priest  ia  to  n-main  turned  away  /mm  the  people,  when  for  the  first 
time  be  is  told  to  do  something  hij'orc  them.  Just  as  he  is  to  order 
'  ;  -*  he/ore  the  table,  so  he  is  to  break  the  bread  ln-forc  the 

1  y  were  to  see  him  hrfdk  the  bread — not  merely  see  him 

whilst  he  was  breaking  it.* 

Now  thi.'*,  which  we  may  call  the  gi-amuiatitul  explanation  of  the 
rubric,  m  coulirmed  by  it.s  almost  apologetic  character.  The  revisers 
knew  that  "standing  Ijefore  the  table  "  had  come  to  be  identified  with 
the  at:t  of  oblation,  and  no  doubt  they  intended  it  to  be  so  imder- 
itood — ■.Ar*^,  when  the  priest  presented  the  alms ;  ami  secomlli/,  when 
be  placed  the  oblations  on  the  table.  Now,  when  for  the  third  time 
ho  is  standing  there,  and  by  their  express  directibn,  an  explanation  is 
entered  into — ^,just  as  in  tenderness  to  scruples  on  those  points  they 
innerte«l  an  explanation  of  the  kneeling  of  the  communicants,  and 
referrwi  to  the  canon  for  uu  explanation  of  the  cro.ss  in  baptism — lest 
it  should  be  8up|)oaed  that  they  intended  the  priest  to  stand  there 

•  Wr  raint  let  pMi  Trithout  eomroeiit  tho  vorioas  ax])ctlienta  for  cornplying  with 
Ub<  mj  yet  continuing;  before  the  tnblo— "leration"  of  the  bread  and  cup 

»if  tarniog  entirely  round  fur  e»cli  munual  action,  —  or  the  omblguons  side- 

fur  :   woiiM  prubably  be  assumed  by  those  who,  until  order  has  been 

tak<  il,  tiiigbt  be  unwilling  to  return  to  tlie  north  aide  in  opposition  to 

tbs  i«oelvc<t  practice  in  a  str*n)^i  rluirih,  and  yet  unwilling  to  disobey  the  exptsis 
&«etiMi  of  Iho  rubric  to  bre«k  the  bread  and  toko  the  cup  into  their  hands  10  M  to 
W  MM  of  Um  people. 
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(luring  the  prayer  of  consecration,  which  they  knew  would  be  popu- 
larly associated  with  the  Komish  doctrine  of  the  mass.*  But  it  is 
objected,  Tliere  is  no  direction  for  the  priest  to  return  to  the  north 
side ; — nor  was  it  necessarj'.  With  equal  reason  might  it  be  urged 
that  the  scnuon  shoidd  follow  at  the  north  side,  "  the  people  standing 
as  before,"  because  there  is  no  dii-ection  for  the  preacher  to  go  to  the 
pulpit  (there  is  for  his  return  to  the  Loi-d's  table),  or  for  the  people  to 
cliange  from  their  posture  at  the  creed. 

The  objection  arises  from  losing  sight  of  the  context.  "We  do  not 
assert  that  there  is  an  c<ypress  direction  to  return  to  the  north  side  in 
tliis  particular  paragraph  of  the  rubric.  The  structure  of  the  rubric 
in  general,  and  the  comparison  of  similar  non-insertions  in  other 
ciusea,  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  it.  Our  rubrics  do  not  aim  at  the 
precision  of  a  modern  missal,  nor  do  we  need  them  to  disinter  the 
foigotten  details  of  an  obsolete  ritual.  Tliey  are  "plsdn  and  easy 
rules"  for  our  living  and  accustomed  worship.  For  the  most  part 
tliey  direct  some  thing  to  be  done.  Even  when  they  abrogate  a  previous 
custom,  it  is  by  omitting  the  words  relating  to  it,  ratlier  than  by 
inserting  a  dii-ect  prohibition.  They  enjoin  kneeling,  for  example, 
witliout  forbidding  to  stand;  they  appoint  the  north  side  without 
forbidding  to  st^ind  "  afore  the  midst  of  the  altar." 

Nor  is  it  their  habit,  so  to  speak,  to  reiterate  a  general  dii-ectiou. 
Tlie  rubric  before  tlie  first  lesson  at  moniing  prayer,  directs  the  reader 
so  to  stand  and  tm-n  himself,  "  as  he  may  best  be  heard  of  all  such  as 
arc  present,"  but  this  is  not  repeated  before  the  second  lesson,  or  the 
evening  lessons,  or  before  the  epistle  and  gospel.  And  so  with  the 
communion  rubrics.  When  tlie  priest  comes  to  the  Lord's  table  for  the 
first  time,  he  is  directed  to  stand  at  the  north  side.  After  turning  "  to 
the  peojile"  for  the  first  time  (in  reading  the  commandments)  he  is 
directed  to  stand  "  as  before," — but  these  directions  are  not  repeated  on 
every  future  occasion.  A  specific  direction  is  no  more  required  in  the 
case  before  us  tliau  for  the  return  of  the  priest  to  the  north  side,  after 
])liicing  the  alms  and  oblations  upon  the  holy  table ;  or — to  give  one 
more  example, — for  his  return  to  tlie  "  accustomed  place  "  after  minis- 
tering public  baptism,  for  which  he  came  "  to  the  font."  In  every 
case  he  returns  to  the  place  already  appointed,  when  he  has  done  that 
for  which  he  was  dii'ected  to  leave  it. 

This  view  of  the  revisers'  intention,  which  is  evident  on  the  face  of 
tlie  rubric  itself,  becomes  still  more  clear  on  comparing  it  with  the 
Scotch  rubric  {ante,  p.  i'8).-t"  Doth  rubrics  intend  the  manual  acts 
to   "  be   done  decently  and  in   order ," — the  "  more  readiness   and 

•  See  note,  p.  9!). 

t  "  I  have  for  many  years  had  no  doubt  that  our  own  rubric  and  that  of  1037 
arc  really  identical  in  meaning." — Mr.  Wallon,  "  J^etter,"  p.  25. 
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tlecorjcy  "  of  the  one  corresponding  with  the  "  more  ease  and  decency  " 
of  the  other, — but  here  the  resemblance  ends.  The  "  ease  and  decency  " 
were  urged  in  the  Scotch  as  a  reason  why  tlie  presbyter  should  change 
liis  pltu^e,  and  refer  to  the  case  of  his  subsequent  performance  of  tlie 
manual  rites,  which  the  people  (who  are  not  mentioned)  were  not 
intended  to  see*  In  the  English,  "rrndiiic&s  and  decency"  are  the 
reuson  for  ordering  (ananging  or  moving)  the  elements,  and  have 
especial  refeivnce  to  the  priest  being  ready  to  perform  these  rites 
before  the  people  and  to  their  seeing  what  was  done.  The  wishe<l-for 
seemlineas  is  secured  in  the  Scotch  by  the  presbyter  changing  his  own 
place,  and  in  the  English,  by  the  priest  changing  the  place  of  the 
elements, — in  the  one,  the  presbyter  is  the  consideration,  in  the  other, 
the  ftoople.  The  presbyter  stood  "  where  "  he  might  more  easily  use 
iKitli  hLs  hands, — in  the  other,  the  priest  ORDERS  the  elements  "  (hal " 
he  may  more  readily  perform  the  niiinual  acts  before  the  people.  The 
Scotch  rubric  expressly  prescribed  the  place  of  tlie  presbyter  "  during 
the  time  of  consecration." — the  English  is  silent  as  to  the  time  of  con- 
secration, but  points  out  tliat  "before  the  people"  is  the  place  whei-e 
the  elements  are  to  be  consecrated. 

One  other  observation  on  the  wording  of  the  rubric.  If  the  "  order- 
ing the  breail  iind  wine  that  with  the  more  readiness  and  decency  he 
may  break  the  bread  before  the  people,"  does  not  mean  moving  them 
wHhiu  more  ready  reach  from  the  north  side  of  the  table,  what  does 
it  mean  ?     Mr.  Walton,  writing  to  Mr.  Carter,  candidly  admits : — 

"  With  oitr  prt'iirii/  prm-tlre  I  fiml  it  iiu[>oasiblc  tii  assign  any  satisfactory 
meaniiig  to  '  ordcrt'd  '  iu  tiit?  rubric  as  it  now  stands.  1  Ix-lir-ve  thn  action 
int<.tudc(i,  whatever  it  1)«,  is  .simply  superfluous  lUnl  the  word  f<iniilly  so." — 
(r.  2£».) 

SuperHuotis  it  can  hardly  be,  for  "  ordered "  is  not  a  word  that  has 
kept  its  jilace  through  inadvertence  when  changes  were  being  made, 
nitlivr  it  is  emphatic,  being  now  for  the  first  time  inserted  in  the 
rabric.  But  this  is  the  way  our  author  deals  with  rubrics.  The  one 
is  diseanlcd  as  obsolete,  though  it  has  been  obeyed  for  three  himdred 
years ;  and  as  to  the  other,  of  which  he  claims  "  the  ascertained 
iueaning,"t  he  puts  aside  the  most  impoi-Uint  word  as  meaningless. 

•  !•  Lund,  in  biiswct  to  the  Scottish  Commissioners, — "Anything  [the  jires- 

li>'  .Jo  about  tlic  bread  ami  wiiiu  luny  be  don(>  ut  the  north  end  of  Uio  table, 

aud  better  tcru  of  the  peoide"  [Vluiiyc  [\6i\\  p.  12J,  ausnrcrii,  "  I  am  not  ofopimon, 

Jfail  it  io  any  tnA  of  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  to  hare  it  better  seen  of  the 

~     |>le,"— rr.<BA/.i»(lfl!)4),  p.  117. 

■••What    wo  are  concerned  with  iu  the  present  day  is  the  nKertaintd  meaninj 
Bf  ■  ;  ."ntiiry  instructions,  not  their  own  ritual  practice,  which  in  some  re-; 

Hi'  .1  mistaken,  thou|>b  professing  to  be  decided  by  thuac  Catholic  prim.^: 

vhieh  we  alike  arc  bound  to  respect.  If  on  an  entire  review  of  the  .subject  it  can 
te  laOicieotly  shown  that  a  particular  meaning  undoubtedly  attaches  to  their  Rubric,  w>' 
ar*  not  called  upon  to  interpret  it  in  a  non-Catholic  sense  either  from  the  fact  ol 
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We  do  not  enter  upon  the  question  of  excellence  or  expediency. — 
The  old-fashioned  way  has  at  all  events  this  to  recommend  it, — ^that 
without  any  forcing  it  complies  with  the  written  law,  and  with  every 
word  of  it ; — and  this  too,  that  it  was  the  "  ritual  practice  "•  of 
those  who  framed  the  rubric,  and  also  the  construction  which  was 
placed  on  it  from  the  first.  We  might  bring  forward  a  whole  catenaf 
of  direct  assertions,  and  then  be  met  by  counter-assertions  of  the 
"ignorance"  and  want  of  "ritual  knowledge  "J  of  the  authors, 
— we  therefore  refer  for  proof  to  facte.  First,  the  western  position 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  "  farewell  sermons  "  and 
other  attacks  upon  the  ceremonies  of  the  prayer-book,  by  ejected 
ministers  .and  other  noncouformiste  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
unifonnity  of  1662 :  nor  was  this  rubric  mentioned  among  the 
"  alterations  "  which  were  proposed  by  Morton,  Baxter,  and  Bates  on 
the  part  of  the  protestant  separatiste  during  the  negociations  for  "  a 
comprehension"  in  1668. §  Secondly, — to  pass  over  the  mention  of 
this  po.sition,  as  ordered  by  the  Roman  missal  in  treatises  addressed  to 
our  own  people, — learned  churchmen,  in  argument  with  Soman  catho- 
lics (more  especially  in  the  reign  of  James  II.),  mention  it  in  a  way 
they  would  have  been  careful  to  avoid,  if  tliey  were  thereby  laying 
themselves  open  to  a  retort  from  •  our  own  services,  which  their 
opponents  were  not  slow  to  adopt  in  other  case8.||  And  thirdly,  no 
question  was  raised  with  reference  to  the  western  position  before  the 
commission  for  reWsiou  after  the  Eevolution,  though  we  may  be  very 
sure  that  no  sucli  ceremony  would  have  been  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. 

It  was  not  untU  towards  the  end  of  the' reign  of  Queen  Anne  that 
any  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  rubric  appears  to  have 
been  raised ;  and  then,  not  suggested  by  any  variation  in  practice,  but 
more  probably  by  the  first  book  of  Edward  VI.,  which  was  at  that 
time  being  constantly  referred  to  by  certain  non-jurors  and  others  in 
the  course  of  a  controversy  as  to  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  We  have 
no  proof  that  it  passed  beyond  a  "  query  "  in  the  established  church,1f 


contemporary  or  subsequent  non-usage,  or  from  the  long  prevalence  of  contniy 
custom." — LeUcr,  p.  38. 

•  Sec  note  t,  p.  107,  ante. 

t  Sec  Quotations,  "Droop,"  p.  40;  "Elliott,"  p.  88.  J  "Letter," p.  40. 

§  Sylvester,  "Reliquije  lUxteriana;,"  pt.  3,  p.  83  (misprinted  89).  Baxter  ezpreasly 
says,  "This  part  of  the  Common  Prayer-book  is  generally  approved." — GkrisHan 
Directory,  2,  xxiv.  41. 

II  For  example,  see  Wake's  (afterwards  Archbishop)  "Second  Defence."  Answer 
to  the  Vindicator  [of  Bossuet's  Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  Catholiqwi],  1687,  p.  71. 
"  Your  next  charge  is  'that  we  have  been  estranged  from  devotion.'  .  .  .  Instotd 
of  reading  the  service  aloud,  would  yon  have  us  turn  our  backs  to  the  usembly,  and 
whisper  they  know  not  what  f" 

%  "  'Tis  queried  by  some.  Whether  the  priest  is  to  say  the  O>nsecnktion-Pnyer  stand- 
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ad  we  liave  seen  the  peculiar  rubric  by  which  the  authors  of  the 
^New  Communion  Oftice  "  nnticipatetl  nny  diversity  in  their  own 
following.^ 

Siniilivr  doctrimd  discussions  have  had  the  eft'ect  of  raisinj,'  the 

lie  inquiry-  once  more,  but  the  masterful  spirit  of  the  age  has  not 
allowed  it  to  remain  a  speculative  question.  Many  clergymen  in 
(iifftirent  dioceses  have  adopted  the  western  position  upon  their  own 
ithority.  And  it  still  remams  to  be  seen  how  this  "  diversity  "  shall 
be  dealt  with  lij'  those,  to  whom  "  (if  any  arise)  "  the  law  has  given 
anthorit)-  to  take  order  for  the  "  appeasing  of  the  same," 

In  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  decision — both  now,  and  in  the 
article  on  the'  North  Side  in  our  October  nnmber — we  have  had  to 
dwell  upon  small  facts  ^\^th  a  minuteness  which  must  have  been 
wojirisome  to  our  readers;  but  it  has  enabled  us  to  meet  the  asser- 
tions of  those  who  plead  the  ituthority  of  the  rubric  for  "  taking  their 
stand  "  on  the  west  side  of  the  table ;  and  this  whether  at  the  so-called 
"  liturgical  north-side  "  or  in  the  mid-altar  position, — whether  during 
the  prayer  of  consecration,  or  throughout  the  atlministration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

We  have  answered  their  assertions  by  showing  that  the  convocation 
of  106 1  were  not  disposed  to  restore  the  western  position,  if  they  had 
been  acting  independently ;  and,  that,  even  if  they  had  wished  it.  no 
mbric  which  let  in  a  ceremony  so  especially  obnoxious  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country,  could  have  escaped  the  scrutiny  to  which  the 
new  prayer-lK»ok  was  subjected  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  We 
have  proved,  Uiat  the  rubric,  as  drawn  by  the  revisers,  very  suffi- 
ciently guarded  against  any  such  iiiiscoustructiou ;  and  further,  that 
it  never  was  misunderstood  in  practice,  until,  as  it  seems  to  us,  "such 
men  as  are  given  to  change "  had  lost  sight  of  the  general  structure 
«.ir  '  ■  -  and  were  well  ('.(intent  arbilrarUy  to  cast  aside  the  tradi- 
ti'  .qiretation  of  heretofore  unbroken  obedience, 

T.  F.  Simmons. 


Sng  before  the  Tatle,  by  tliis  Ruhri<%  or  ^Vh(^tho^  after  hariniE;  pro|are<)  the  Elements 
■o  ituidiDg,  he  is  Co  rcturu  to  the  usiul  place  of  saying  the  Communion  Scrvioe  with  nn, 

Ti».,  to  lb«  Korlh  side  of  the  Tahle ? "— iVicAo/fa* (edit.  1710),   "The  Communion," 

aotc  (p). 
*  Ombmptr»rji  Revimr,  iii.  i&i  ^rostscript). 

i  Kon. — Th«  irritor  iisi-*  "Consecration"  {••iitt,  p.  99)  in  the  wnje  in  which  it  ia 
ily  to  b«  understood,  and  in  vhich  it  ia  inserted  in  our  present  nibrica ;  hut  the 
ten  often  occum  in  the  works  of  English  divinea  of  the  seventeenth  ceutnry,  as  including 
Iwtk  lb*  uhlatioD  of  the  breid  and  wine  and  their  Bub9<>(inent  blessing.  It  will  be  rccol- 
lecled  that  there  was  no  direction  a*  to  the  time  or  manner  of  the  oblation  in  the  second 
book  of  E*lw*nl  VI.,  and  that  the  church  is  beholden  to  the  n>visera  uf  \Mi  f.ir  the 
eliding  "  let  ooremony  and  form  of  words." 
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The  Rehdioiis  of  CJiurch  and  Siutc.  HistorkaUy  Considered.  Two  PuUie, 
Leeturex  delivered  at  Oxford.  By  Montagu  Bubhows,  Chicliele 
Professor  of  Modem  History.     Oxford  and  I.«ndoii.     1866. 

THIS  little  work  is  nota  theory  of  the  relations  of  Clmrch  and  State  as 
thoy  ought  to  be  in  the  author's  opinion,  or  as  they  have  been  set  forth  in 
the  opinions  of  previous  tlieorists.  It  is  rather  a  statement  of  facts  concerning 
the  actual  relations  of  Church  and  State  as  they  have  existed  in  this  country 
in  past  times,  and  liave  descended  to  the  present.  "  Kightly  or  wrongly,'' 
the  author  says,  "  we  are  learning  to  look  more  to  facts  than  to  theories,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  history  of  what  we  see  around  us,  rather  than  to  rest 
satisfied  with  philosophical  discussions."  Wc  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Professor  Burrows  has  no  views  of  his  own  as  to  what  should  be  the  relations 
Ix'tween  ('hureh  and  State  in  the  present  day.  He  has  views,  and  decided 
ones  ;  and  the  reader  of  his  lectures  is  not  long  left  in  ignorance  of  them  ; 
but  liis  opinions  crop  out  from  and  are  closely  connected  with  his  facts ;  and 
even  those  readers  who  do  not  entirely  accept  the  fonner  may  find  useful 
matter  of  study  in  the  latter. 

niero  is  one  axiom,  indeed,  from  which  the  author  starts,  and  which  must 
be  conceded  by  all  who  would  follow  either  his  statements  of  facts  or  his 
ai-guments ;  but  it  is  one  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  recognition  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  which  will 
lie  questioned  only  by  those  to  whom  her  catholicity  is  a  matter  of  denial  or 
of  inditference.     He  says, — 

"  Each  branch  of  the  Church  owns  the  same  divine  Head,  refers  back  to  the  samo 
original  constitution,  rejects  all  notion  of  any  subsequent  origin.  .  .  .  That  view  of 
the  Church  of  England  which  would  degrade  her,  nay,  transform  her  whole  existence,  by 
asserting  her  to  be  the  mere  creature  of  the  State,  an  invention  of  the  Tudor  princes,  has  bcea 
too  often  refuted  to  require  notice  hero — it  is  contrary  to  the  best  known  facts.  She  has 
the  same  lineaments  as  her  sister  churches  of  the  East  and  West ;  her  connection  with  the 
State  may  bo  of  a  different  kind,  but  it  leaves  her  equally  possessed  with  them  of  all  that 
ronstitutes  a  true  branch  of  the  Church."— (P.  3.) 
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Thia  owe  nssuniption  ia  indispensable  to  tho  authov's  design,  wliidi  is  t) 
communcL*  with  a  brief  skoleh  of  tho  relntions  of  tlic  (.'hurch  to  thc>  Stntt-  in 
various  ages  and  couiitriM — her  gradual  growth  aixl  nxtensiou  iindor  ami  in 
i<|)ito  of  th'>  licMtliiMi  enipLTors  of  Ivoiue  ;  hor  coiuliiiiHtiim  with  the  Stntt!  in 
thp  tbiirtli  century  ;  thu  continuation  and  distinctivu  features  of  that  com- 
bination in  tlie  subHt>i|ueat  history  of  Eii«t  and  West,  in  Conatantinoplt?, 
iu  Uu38ia,  iu  Western  Kiiropc,  down  to  tlio  I{<.'forination, — lus  a  pri?liininnry 
to  thp  more  speiiial  t-xaniination  of  those  relations  as  they  liavo  existed  an'l 
now  exist  in  our  own  country.  Without  tlii.s  one  iiiwuuiption,  tlie  history  of 
tlio  early  Church  is  nothing  to  us  :  with  it,  we  may  .justly  <;lain»  tho  inherit- 
ance honcled  down  to  us  from  the  beginning,  and  learn  irom  the  history  of 
till!  past  our  owni  duty  in  transmitting  the  sucrud  deposit  to  uur  successors. 
Of  thw  duty  the  outhor  justly  sap, — 

"  It  in  no  injular  solf-roniplaccncy  which  pronipU  m  to  «ec  that  we  coruervo  our 
iaherilnnce.  Tho  very  statviucnt  of  our  pri»'ileges carries  with  it  B  lofty  alj'le of  sapcriorit v 
wbirb  no  other  nation  in  tho  Morhi  can  lM)ast.  For  h.ivo  we  not  hem  in  I'onihiimtiun  whri' 
all  othi'FS  ptwifi-'i  only  in  some  rnutiliXt'-'J  f'lrm  ?  llav(f  wt?  not  monarchy  nnd  srlf-goveni- 
mcnt,  order  and  lilwrty,  stability  and  (irogri'ss,  in  tho  State,  intimately  hound  up,  by  a  law 
axA  k  custom  as  old  oa  the  State  itiolf,  with  a  Churih  nit  pure  lu  the  primitive  Chiireli, 
and  tint  wnntinF,  aa  tested  by  her  orders  and  her  formularies,  in  any  of  tho  formal 
eh(ir  which  the  definition  of  a  true  Chureh  requires?     If  we  understand  clearly 

ho"  iistitulion  has  come  down  to  u»,  wi'  shall  tho  better  understand  how,  in  th'3 

midit  .ji  jK  iitital  changes,  its  substantial  features  may  be  retained." — (P.  13.) 

I'roci.'etling  on  this  ])rinciplc,  Professor  ISurrow.s  devotes  the  greater  part 
of  his  lectures  to  a  summary  account  of  tho  historical  relations  of  the  Engiihli 
Church  to  tho  St^ite,  from  tlie  conversion  of  Saxon  England  down  to  the 
pmse.Dt  time.  Tlie  foundations  of  the  conuectinn  were  solidly  laid  during 
tho  four  centuries  which  jireceded  tho  Xoriuan  Conquest,  during  which  time 
the  n"lfttions  of  Church  and  SUite  wore  so  intimately  blended  with  ejicli 
other  in  all  functions  of  government,  that,  to  .idopt  a  .simile  borrowed  by  thu 
author  from  I)ea]i  Hook's  "  Archbishops  of  Canter))ury,"  they  may  be  com- 
Iiar»"«l  to  "  the  mysterious  and  in.«uj)«ral)li>  connection  lictween  the  soul  aii<l 
the  boily  of  the  individual  man."     Yet,  as  he  tells  \is, — 

"  Efcn  then,  so  wi»ely  did  tho  far-reoehin^  mind  of  our  Tcutonir  ancestors  look  before 
»nd  Whind  its  imuieiiinic  sphere  of  operation,  so  wonderfully  were  all  the  go-calkd 
i<vitU<nt4  of  thu  times  guideil  for  the  best,  that  this  govomment  was  never,  on  the  on» 
hand,  a  ijovfnifiifnt  by  priests,  never,  on  the  other  hand,  a  slavery  on  the  part  of  tho 
Oil     '        '■  1 -bt  to  papal  Kome  more  directly  due  and  greater  in  amount  than  any 

Ml  kingdoms  founded  on  the  niins  of  the  Kmpice,  yet  tho  indopcndem  " 

of  '  . -iih  as  regards  Rome  was  not  compromised.     With  bishops  powerful  in 

til.  'U\  and  seated  aide  by  side  with  the  carl  iu  tho  courts,  the  spectacle  of  n 

8tu:  I  by  ecclesiastical  councils  was  never,  even  under  a  Dun.itan,  witnessed  iu 

EnglauJ,  ai  m  Gothic  Spain.  The  councils  of  the  Church  were  free  and  frequent ;  yet, 
a»  they  depended  not  on  the  authority  of  tho  Pope,  so  neither  did  tho  King  usurp  any 
further  power  in  them  than  tliat  his  consent  should  bo  held  necessary  in  important 
jaattetv"  — (P.  U.) 

In  th''  'iiime  spirit  the  author  traces  the  history  of  tho  later  relation  Imv 
^fcirv^n  (  Jiurch  and  State,  through  tho  stntggle  for  mastery  Iwitween  the  civil 
ei-desiastical  powui-a  after  the  Norman  Conquest — o  relation  which, 
,n  burrowing  from  Dr.  Hook,  he  comparo-s  to  "  tho  union  between  man  and 
iu  one  household,"  in  which,  "although  the  general  int<>rest  was  ona 
tlte  same,  there  was  room  for  misunderstandings,  disputes,  and  even  for 
^vorce."  llie  Norman  ascendancy  brought  about  this  change  of  relations 
l)y  intmilucing  tlie  Roman  iu  tho  place  of  tlto  national  system.  From  this 
time  "  the  clergy  and  the  laity  are  sejiarated  in  tho  courts  o£  law.  Tho 
llishop  no  longer  sits  with  tho  earl ;  tho  clergy  aru  tried  in  the  bisliop's 
^~        for  criminal  as  well  as  civil  oifeuces.      Separate  interests,  separatu 
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customs,  separate  bodies  of  law,  take  the  place  of  the  old  united  system. 
We  find  two  rival  wills,  two  separate  pcramwa "  (p.  19).  The  Norraanized 
clergy,  at  first  the  allies  of  the  Conqueror,  and  his  most  efficient  helps  in 
securing  his  dominion,  assumed  gradually  the  position  of  a  rival  and  hostile 
power,  as  the  kinga  become  more  closely  blended  in  nationality  and  interests 
with  their  people,  and  the  ecclesiastics,  through  the  Eoman  connection  and 
the  increasing  corruptions  of  the  papacy,  grew  more  and  more  into  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  foreign  and  antagonistic  interest  The  brief  sketch  of  this 
periwl  down  to  the  Reformation  containa  much  interesting  and  valuable 
matter,  though  necessarily  confine<l  to  a  few  salient  points,  and  suggesting 
rather  than  drawing  out  considerations  by  no  means  out  of  date  in  relation 
to  our  own  times. 

If  the  Church  at  the  Reformation  did  not  recover  her  liberties,  she  at 
Ica.st  obtained,  what  Englishmen  arc  disposed  to  regard  as  a  gain,  the 
substitution  of  a  native  for  a  foreign  ruler  : — 

"  A  tyrant,  but  uur  masters  then 
Were  stiH,  at  least,  our  countrymen." 

As  a  tyrant  Henry  VIII.  undoubtedly  acted  towards  Church  and  State 
alike.     But,  as  the  author  remarks, — 

"  It  is  quite  unworthy  of  fair-minded  men  to  judge  the  reformed  Church  of  England 
by  all  the  violent  proceedings  of  Ilcnry.  As  steps  to  on  end  let  them  be  marlcod.  There 
ore,  indeed,  some  of  them  which  it  would  bo  well  if  we  remembered  better.  But  the 
real  aspe<'t  of  tho  new  relations  of  Chuich  and  State  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
settlement  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  after  the  violent  fluctuations  of  the  first  turbulent 
years  of  the  lieforroation  bad  subsided.  By  the  articles  of  her  reign  alone  are  Churchmen 
bound  as  to  the  royal  supremacy  ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  prerogative  contained  there 
need  bring  no  blush  to  their  cheeks.  This  explicit  renunciation  of  ul  oficniiTe  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  leit  the  position  of  the  Church  open,  indeed,  to  aasaolt, 
but  it  was  not  at  all  objectionable  if  taken  in  tho  sense  intended."-^(F.  38.) 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  foUow  Professor  Burrows  through  the 
later  phases  of  Church  history,  as  influenced,  first,  by  the  Restoration,  and 
secondly,  by  the  IJevolution.  As  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own  times,  we 
inevitably  ent<>r  upon  the  field  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  controversy 
nither  tlian  of  historical  research ;  and  conclusions,  however  fairly  argued 
and  temperattdy  expressed,  cannot  fail  of  provoking  opposition.  The  evolu- 
tions of  pa.it  phases  of  history  may  lie  cidmly  viewed  in  their  relations  of  cause 
and  effect :  we  can  estimate  the  actions  of  our  ancestors,  not  only  in  them- 
selves, but  in  their  consequencea  In  our  own  day,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
brought  iuto  contact  ivith  events  whoso  issues  are  as  yet  unknown ;  and  we 
arc  compelled  to  compensate  for  tho  want  of  facts  by  a  greater  amount  of 
theory  and  conjecture.  But  no  theory  of  the  future,  no  rule  for  present 
action,  can  be  trusted,  which  is  not  based  on  a  knowledge  of  and  induction 
from  the  evidence  of  the  past ;  and  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  past,  Pro- 
fessor Ihirrows'a  work,  though  from  itis  size  necessarily  little  more  than  an 
outline,  letiving  much  to  be  filled  up  and  much  to  be  verified,  may  be 
recommended  as  eminently  useful  in  su>,'gcsting  facts  worthy  of  study,  and 
indicating  the  points  of  view  from  which  they  should  bo  studied. 

Tlie  Spirit  of  Praise.  Being  a  CoUcction  of  Hijrnnn,  Old  and  Nete. 
With  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists,  Engraved  by  tho  Brothers 
Dalziel.     London  :  Frederick  Wame  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  book ;  got  up  in  a  style  more  chastdy  ornate 
than  any  other  work  of  tho  kind  which  we  happen  to  have  Been.     The 
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biitxldre  ami  capiUU  are  given  in  real  ooluiir,  and  the  stanzas  separated  by 
w\\  line*.  At  the  head  of  cai.-h  gri.'at  division  into  subjects,  are  very  care- 
lolly  ptcliefl  figiin^fl  on  Kold  ground,  occui>yiri}!  the  left-hand  page.  These  are 
entdRily  by  Mr.  J.  liarlisoii  and  Mr.  K  l»alziel.  Wo  may  venture  to  maki; 
two  adversi'  n.'niarlu  only  on  this  othenvidu  pleasing  series  ; — 1st,  that  the  ex- 
preaaiiiu  i)f  the  praj-iiig  figure,  opposite  p.  1,  is  somewhat  ctiarse  :  and  I'nd,  that 
iu  "  the  \ativit_v,"  p.  1 73,  an  arrangement  of  the  attondiuit  angels  should  have 
been  avoided,  which,  a-s  was  somewhat  naively  ri'niarked,  suggests  Piiwh. 

The  illiLstmlions  proper  are  ol'  the. character  now  usual,  with  its  merits 
and  its  faults.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  like  Mr.  T.  Italziel's  lamlscapes. 
'I'hoy  are  luiuuierish,  coarse,  and  sometimes,  which  is  woi-se  than  either, 
untnu!  to  nntuiv.  WTieu,  for  instance,  did  he  ever  see  at  one  and  the  same 
utoiueut  the  lines  uf  horizontal  clouds  which  flank  the  moon,  on  p.  1,  and 
tlie  trees  bonding  with  what  is  evidently  a  stitl'  breeze  }  At  such  a  time,  the 
iDt4:rvaJa  between  the  clouds  are  anything  hut  the  long  lines  of  level  caha 
wlijch  Atw  here  representeiL  Again,  on  p.  5,  besides  that  "  the  broad  sea's 
mi^'c^tic  plains"  arc  represented  by  a  narrow  inland  Hrtli, — suggesting  the 
iliscovwry  in  iho  portfolio  of  a  ilrawing  only  remotely  appr'3priat«, — whonco 
couM  the  reflection  of  light  on  the  water  1  Hardly  fmin  the  clond  above, 
which  is  not  a  morning  or  an  evening  cloud,  bright  amidst  failing  sun,  but 
a  noouilay  cloud,  when  the  whole  water  would  be  full  of  light,  if  wo  are 
linking  away  from  the  sun  which  iUuminutes  the  cloud. 

Again  on  ]>.  11,  "Arise  ye  raging  storms,  and  bear  on  rapid  wings  His 
jiwlio,"  did  it  not  strike  Mr.  Dulziel  that  the  same  rapid  wings  would  not 
let  hi«  sQowflakos  float  softly  down,  a^  he  lias  drawn  them  1 

On  p.  115  there  are  some  wonderful  lights  and  shades.  Why  the  right- 
hand  slope.*,  beyond  and  in  front  of  the  cottage,  should  be  iu  light,  is  to  us 
a  rjildle  :  still  more,  why  the  cottage  chimney,  fronting  us,  and  averted  from 
the  snn,  shoidd  Ije  especially  in  high  light,  unless  it  be  to  Lndical.e  that 
it  id  thero.  liut  for  that  purpose,  wo  must  remind  Mr.  Dalziel,  Nature 
lakefi  other  methods.  Again,  how  the  light  gets  to  the  smooth  water  alx)vo 
lh«'  fill,  -T  how,  getting  to  it,  it  r«achc»  the  eye  uf  the  .s[)ectiitor,  would 
pu.  ^or  Airey  to  cletermine. 

1-  1  are  the  .same  artiste  figuro-grotijw,  /'./;.,  tbo  church-goers  on 

p.  35  (when.-,  by  the  way,  we  Imvo  a  stormy  effect  of  light  conveniently 
iiehinU  the  dark  figure), — and  one  landscape,  "the  calm  retreat,"  p.  103, 
whvtr  we  cannot  see  that  the  trees  are  worthy  of  the  unfavourable  criticism 
of  nn  able  contempomr^'. 

Mr.  E.  I)al2iers  praying  group  (p.  12S)  is  very  pretty  :  we  can  hanilj'  say 
tb»  game  for  his  hmg  line  of  angels  on  p.  227,  suggesting  irroaistibly  the  idea 
uf  celestial  drill. 

M  !Hield's  group  of  the  kneeling  maiden  and  boy  (p,  20)  makes  us 

tf;;.  luis  not  done  more  in  the  volume. 

Ir,  PinwoU  much  bett^er  here  than  in  "Jean  Ingelow's  Poems," 
Bt,!.  iiionth.    Tils  first  illustration,  p.  19,  is  full  of  feeling,  and  pretty 

ihdiluih  suuplicily.  Ihil  the  man's  face  is  har<lly  expreiwive  enough,  and 
luii  .iVi.mf  it  .'iimeihing  of  the  want  of  finish  Mhich  is  seen  iu  the  woman's 
C». .  ily  other  illiislnition,  p.  107. 

I  us  tluit  Mr.  8mull  >>e(irs  away  the  prize  among  the  illustrations 

in  ■  !'•.     'Die  group  round  the  dying  Iwd,  p.  59,  the  two  kneeling 


W\. 


•  11,  and  alwn-e  all  the  exquisite  mother  and  child  on  p.  97,  are  full 


(«U  but  the  artitici/il  light  liehind  the  mother's  head  in  the  latter)  of  truth, 
iracT,  and  feeUng.     We  do  not  much  like  the  harveat  scene,  p.  149  :  it 

to  us  confii8<?<l,  and  w.inting  in  brvadth. 
VOU  IV.  1 
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We  oiiglit  not  to  conclude  without  noticing  Mr.  Paul  Gray's  contribution 
on  p.  89  :  which,  in  the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  dying  husband,  and 
that  of  resignation  in  the  wife,  is  wortliy  of  all  praise.* 

We  should  also  mention  that  Mr.  Haiidley's  initial  letters  and  aralxisques 
are  most  graceful  and  iK-autiful. 

Thi;  Antohwiji-uiJiij  of  a  Frenrh  Protedaut  comhmncd  io  the  Galh'tji  for 
the  suh'  <if  hit  Religion.  Translated  from  the  Frtmch.  London: 
Iteligious  Tract  Society. 

The  work  here  reprinted  contains  the  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  a 
young  man,  Jean  Marteilhc  of  Borgcrac,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Niuitos.  Then!  Kcems  to  l)e  every  reason  to  regard  the  story  as  authentic. 
Tlu!  lK)ok  was  found  in  an  old  family  library  at  Lyons ;  and  on  investiga- 
tion, a  lat<'r  edition  was  discoverwl  in  Holland,  having  the  blanks  which  had 
1«'en  l(!ft  in  the  first  edition  filled  in  with  names.  M.  Michelet  makes 
mention  of  the  work  in  his  "  Revocation  of  the  EdiCt  of  Nantes,"  and 
won(h!i.s  that  it  never  had  been  reprinted. 

The  nan-ativc  is  full  of  horrors,  which  however  are  familiar  enough  to 
fh<>s(!  who  kiKjw  the  liisUiry  of  that  temble  time.  It  is  told  in  a  simple, 
truthful  style,  witli  much  .mun'tr  and  remarkable  freedom  from  ]>ersonai 
bitternes.').  We  (K)r(lially  reconimend  it  as  a  present  for  the  young,  who 
cannot  Ix'  too  much  reminded,  in  days  when  union  with  Itome  is  advocated 
by  tiuitors  in  our  canij),  what  was,  when  slie  had  her  will,  and  what  is  and 
ever  will  Ik-  whenever  tliat  is  again  the  case,  her  policy  towanls  l^rotestants. 

I'liiluKophic  iJf   TAii  III   Ifiilif.      Par  11.   T.\ine.     Paris :    Ciermcr 
Ikilli.'fre.     1806. 

TnE«K  lecture.'!,  delivert^d  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  arc  an  attempt 
1(1  ajtply — and  in  npj)lying,  to  verify — the  law  of  the  production  of  works 
(if  art  wliich  M.  Taine  laid  down  in  the  volume  reviewed  in  our  February 
number  of  last  y(!ar.  The  products  of  the  human  mind,  according  to  M. 
Taine,  like  tho.sc  of  animated  nature,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fitseiiMit 
of  ext«Tnal  conditions  and  cireumstances  which  surround  them.  Genius  of 
eveiy  kind  is  sown  through  all  the  fields  of  time  with  an  impartial  hand, 
liut  tliDse  seeds  alone  are  brought  to  blossoming  and  fruitage,  which  are 
8(de<;ted  ivs  suitable  by  the  soil  and  climate.  Vines  do  not  flourish  in  Lap- 
land ;  mi{!ro8COi)ic  snow  lichens  civnnot  be  gathered  in  the  plains  of  India. 
Eacli  country  declares  itself  in  favour  of  its  proper  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
determines  which  shall  be  fostered  and  which  destroyed.  In  like  manner, 
the  artistic  work  of  any  period  is  determineil  by  a  group  of  conditions  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  g(>nei'al  state  of  intellect,  of  morals,  and  of  manners  sur- 
rounding the  artist  Herein  lies  the  law  of  its  protluction,  and  this  law  may 
bo  jiroved  in  two  ways, — by  experience,  or  by  reasoning,  together  with  the 
continuation  of  facts.  We  may  enumerate  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
law  is  found  to  hold  good :  by  this  proof  it  is  authenticated.  Or  we  may 
analyse  the  general  condition  of  mind  and  manners  in  a  certain  period,  and 
deduce  the  results  of  this  condition  on  the  public  and  the  artists,  verifying 
our  deduction  by  a  comjiarison  with  the  actual  results :  by  this  proof  the 
law  is  demonstratetl.     It  is  a  proof  of  this  kind,  taking  as  his  example 

*  We  were  not  aware,  when  wo  wrote  this,  of  the  melancholy  interest  which  has  been 
given  to  this  touching  picture  by  the  early  death  of  the  artist. 
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Itnliiin  art  of  lUi:  Reiuiisaancu  ]R'ri<>d,  that  >[.  Tiiiiie  attempts  to  6up]jly  in 
tlir  pn-sent  voluino. 

We  arc  roiuinded  l>y  tlifse  priuciplf3  of  M.  T.iinp,  of  that  zoolos^ical 
thwiry  of  the  power  of  utnVia  (llie  extcrnul  surroiiiiiliri;,'s,  in  wliich  auini!il» 
nrc  piftccwl),  iirijiiniiti'il,  wo  Iwlirvo,  1)y  Diderot,  mid  (iftcnvanls  scioiitifieally 
ilovi'lopi'd  by  LuiiiiiiT'k.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  tlmt  1-iiniuick  attributed 
to  the  mfiliitia  inucli  luorv  n  pf'Vtuibin),'  than  a  plastic  action  in  the  devclop- 
luunt  of  upKcicM,  ami  introUuct.'d,  as  the  more  direct  and  cliiof  caimfs  of  that 
developincnt,  a  principlt)  wliich  ho  called  the  "power  of  life."  What  if,  m 
tLt'  progress  of  intellect,  the  action  of  the  iiieiliiiiit  be  at  leiist  sometimes 
lH>rturbin;»  rather  than  jila^tie,  ami  there  exist  some  hidden  "  power  of  life" 
(wLethur  We  ciill  i(  by  Head's  name, — realization  of  sjiirit,  or  the  idea  of 
frt^oilom — or,  with  Milton,  assert  eternal  I'rovidenre),  which  may  nso  tho 
passive  medi\ini  as  its  instrument,  or,  at  times,  residing  iu  the  wills  of  a  few 
heroic  men,  strive  sjjainst  it  and  subdue  it ! 

JJnt  .M.  Tainc's  jecturcrt  have  a  vivluo  indepoudeut  of  tho  atti>n)pt  to 
««tubli8h  his  law.  Apart  from  tho  dLscussion  of  principles,  wo  may  read 
thuin  08  an  iut'Testin!,'  study  of  tho  IJenaismincc  jieriod  of  art,  and  the 
ciiiaee  of  that  bright  and  soon  perished  blossomini,,'  of  sensuous  beauty. 
True  l<>  his  bislnrical  ;e»thetics,  M.  Taine  declines  all  diseussion  of  thoso 
nlmtntct  cpiestions  which  cnnimonly  make  up  what  is  called  tho  philosojihy 
of  art.  Willi  him,  the  philos<i]diy  i>f  art  consists  solely  in  (1)  observing 
tho  elinrartcristics  of  the  various  kindi?,  antl  jieriods,  mid  works  of  art,  and 
(2)  in  seeking  their  causes.  Arconlingly  ho  begins  the  jircsent  course  of 
l0ctun?:«  with  an  exposition  of  tho  peculiar  character  of  tho  llenaissnnce 
painting.  It  i*  this, — that  tho  picture  wa.s,  in  tho  tnie  sense  of  the  word, 
jti-itirffiiif.  I'aiuting  of  an  earlier  j)eriod  was  mystictd,  or  sjiiritualistic. 
l'.tiittiiig  of  tho  [ireiicnt  day  is  pootical,  or  narrative,  or  sentimental;  in  a  woni, 
it  affecta  us,  for  the  main  jiaH,  iu  the  same  way  as  does  literature.  But 
with  tlie  artLtt^  of  the  l.i-^t  i|uurter  of  the  (ifteenth  century,  and  tho  first 
thirty  or  farty  yen's  of  the  sixteenth,  form  was  itself  an  end,  not  a  means : — 

'*  It  i*  not  iubonliiiBtc  (o  phTsiognomy,  to  cxprcisioii,  to  gesture,  to  the  «ituiition,  to  tliu 
■ction.  ..."  Til?  important  pirt  in  ill"  art  of  do5i(;n,'  enid  CclUui,  '  is  to  make  n 
naked  nun  and  woman  mcII.'  la  iwint  of  faot,  the  aitials  of  tho  pi  riod— almost  oil  of 
ihcin  —  bcgoii  ■»itb  silvcr-woik  and  with  iculptiiic  ;  their  bands  felt  with  throbs  of 
nlmitirr  tli'^  r-!ii-f  of  miiselea,  followed  tha  curving  of  lines,  handled  the  joining  of  the 
Don  -ircd  to  Set  before  nieii'a  eye*  wen,  Qrjt.'the  natur.il  human  body, — 

■On:  energy,  rich  in  all  athletic  and  aiiimol  nptitudee  ;  and  then  the  ideal 

;  to  ihc  tiieek  typo,  80  well  proportioned  and  bolanecd  in  every  part, 
■  ■:  attitude  K>  happy,  diiiped  and  suiiouiidcd  by  other  bodien  so  well 
, .  -  Kiile  should  make  a  harmuuy,  and  the  entire  \vo.~k  giru  the  idea  of  a 

w>.r  id  Idood  like  the  old  Olympiu,  that  is  to  say,  divine  or  heroic,  at  all  evenly 

•up'  iltetly  cultur>:d." 

The  causes  of  tJiis  brilliant  development  of  art  are  sought  by  M.  TaiiiB 
in  tho  infliienco  of  the  siirMunding  state  of  80i;iety,  tirst  on  the  mental, 
and  st'condiy  on  the  active  and  mond  nature  of  tho  public  and  the  artista 
"fliree  conditii'us,  necessary  for  the  advent  and  support  of  a  great  art  period, 
were  then  pteweiit  in  Italy  : — a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  the  attain- 
ment of  H  stage  of  mentid  progress,  fpiickly  passed  when  tho  powers  of 
imn^uution  and  of  thought  are  exquisitely  lialanced,  when  there  is  in  the 
mind  a  rurc  e(|uililmum  between  iniirges  luid  ideas,  and  last,  a  number  of 
circuntatanites  all'i-cting  manners  anil  character,  which  led  art  to  the  represent- 
Htion  of  the  liiimau  body.  Not  the  leiist  interesting  and  valuable  pages  of 
M.  Table's  Volume  arc  those  which  lie  promis<'d  in  his  former  lectures,  pages 
illu«traliiii;  his  several  jiositions,  with  txtnicts  from  the  memoirs  of  coutem- 
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jiomrics  of  tlic  Kcnaissancc  artists,  fi-om  various  chronicles  and  records  kept 
I'roiu  (luy  to  day  in  Eome  and  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  from  despatches 
oi'  anihassadoRi,  descriptions  of  festivities,  masquerades,  public  entries  into 
towns,  "  notahlo  fragments  which  will  show  you  the  brutality,- the  sensuality, 
Ww  energy  of  the  surrounding  manners,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  lively 
jMictical  feeling,  tlie  j>icturosque  tastes,  the  great  feeling  for  literature,  the 
decorative  instincts,  the  need  of  outward  splendour,  which  were  then  to  be 
found,  us  w(!ll  in  the  iH!oi>le  and  the  ignorant  crowd,  as  amongst  the  men  of 
i-iters  ami  of  rank."  AVc  wish  we  could  give  the  reader  two  portraits  from 
//  ('niiiijitniii,  (i{  I'althazar  de  Castiglione,  representing  the  jierfect  gentle- 
nrin  and  the  aeconiplished  lady  of  the  year  1500,  to  compare  with  our 
modem  ideals  of  cultun\  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  reference 
to  tlu'se,  that  we  may  fiml  room  for,  what  seems  to  us,  two  of  the  most 
iin]X)itant  passi\gos  in  the  lectures, — the  first  giving  the  contrast  of  mind, 
tlie  second,  the  contrast  of  life  and  character,  between  a  well-bred  man  of  the 
sixteenth  and  s(>ventecnth  C(!ntury,  and  one  of  the  present  day : — 

"  To  ilourieU  vigorously,  the  arts  of  design  need  a  soil  neither  lying  waste  nor  OTcr- 
i'ultivnted.  It  was  unbroken  and  stnbbom  in  feudal  Europe :  to-day  it  ii  crumbled  to 
powder ;  then  civilization  hnd  not  driven  the  plough  sufficiently  across  it ;  now  it  has 
multiplied  the  furrows  to  exec  so,  and  to  infinity.  In  order  that  great  simple  fonui  should 
arise  nu  the  canvas,  under  the  hand  of  a  Titian  or  a  Raphael,  they  must  present  themselves 
naluratly  about  them  in  the  minds  of  men;  and  iu  order  that  they  should  present  them- 
fdvi  s  naturally  in  the  minds  of  men,  imayn  must  not  be  stifled  nor  mutilated  by  iiieat. 

"  Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  on  this  word,  for  it  is  of  capital  importance.  It  belongs  to 
extreme  culture  moix-  and  more  to  efl'avc  images  to  the  advantage  of  ideas.  XTnder  the  per- 
petual effort  of  education,  of  conversation,  of  reflection,  and  of  science,  the  primitive  vision 
dislimn.x,  decomposes,  and  vanishes  away,  to  give  place  to  bare  ideas,  to  words  well  classi- 
fied, to  a  kind  of  algebra.  Tlio  flow  of  the  mind  is  henceforth  in  pure  reasoning. 
If  it  returns  to  images  it  is  with  an  eftbrt,  by  a  diseased  and  violent  jerk,  by  a  kind  of 
disordc'ii'd  and  dangerons  hallucination.  Such  is  our  condition  of  intellect  at  the  present 
day.  We  are  no  hmgcr  painters  by  nature.  Oiu:  brain  is  filled  with  ideas  mingicd 
topctliir,  finely  shaded,  multiplied,  in'terlacwl ;  all  forms  of  civilization — that  of  our  oim 
country,  those  of  foreign  lands,  those  of  the  past,  those  of  the  present — have  poured  in  their 
AdciIs  aud  their  dcpo,«its.  I'ror.ouncc,  for  instance,  the  word  tree  before  a  modem  man; 
he  will  know  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  dog,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  piece  of  furniture;  he 
will  lodge  the  sign  iu  his  head,  iu  a  separate  box,  duly  labelled ;  that  is  what  we  now- 
mean  by  understanding  a  thing.  Our  rtadmg  and  knowkdge  have  peopled  oar  minds  with 
abstract  signs ;  o\ir  habits  of  arrangement  lead  us  regularly  and  logically  from  one  to  the 
other.  We  can  only  catch  glinip!«cs  of  the  coloured  forms  bit  by  bit ;  they  do  not  persist 
in  lis;  lluy  lise  vaguely  ami  skctehilv  on  the  canvas  within,  ond  inimediatelT  disappear. 
If  we  succeed  in  retaining  and  making  them  definite  it  is  by  an  effort  of  will,  after  long 
practice,  alter  a  counter  education  which  does  violence  to  our  ordinary  c-ducation ;  this 
tcrribli'  strain  ends  in  suffeiing  and  fever;  our  greatest  colourists  in  literature  and  painting 
arc  \  i«i<inari(  s  over- wrought  or  disorderc<i.  •  On  the  contrary,  the  artists  of  the  '  Bcnais- 
sanci'  ■  were  scci-s.  This  same  word  tree,  heard  by  minds  still  sound  and  simple,  will  in 
!\  moment  bring  befurc  them  the  entire  tree  itself,  with  the  round  and  moving  man  of  its 
luminous  foliage,  with  the  black  angles  which  its  branches  sketch  out  upon  the  blueof  th« 
sky,  with  its  rugged  trunk  seanicd  by  great  veins,  with  its  feet  planted  in  the  soil 
against  the  wind  and  storm,  so  that  what  is  for  us  btit  a  notation  and  a  cipher,  will  be  for 
them  a  visible  object  in  the  pomp  and  i)erfection  of  life,  'i'hey  will  retain  it  without  diffi- 
culty, and  recall  it  without  ert'ort ;  they  will  choose  whatever  of  it  is  essential ;  they  will 
not  insist,  with  a  painful  and  laborious  minuteness,  on  details ;  they  will  enjoy  their  beau- 
tiful images  without  tearing  and  flinging  them  out  convulsively,  like  a  quivering  strip  of 
their  own  flesh.  Thev  paint  as  a  horse  nms,  as  a  bird  flies,  spontaneously;  coloured  forms 
arc,  then,  the  natural  language  of  the  mind ;  when  the  spectators  view  them  in  a  fresco,  or 
on  canvas,  they  have  already  seen  them  within  themselves,  they  recognise  them  ;  they  are 


*  "Ilcuri  neine,  Victor  llugo,  SchcUey  (sic),  Keats,  Elizabeth  Browning,  Edgar  Poe, 
Balzac ,  Delaeivix,  Decamps,  and  a  number  of  others.  There  have  been  many  in  our  time 
of  fine  artistic  temperament.  Almost  all  have  suffered  from  their  education  and  sur- 
rounding. Goethe  alone  kept  the  balance ;  but  he  needed  his  wisdom,  his  ordered  life, 
and  his  perpetual  self-govcnunent." — {Hot*  by  Taint.) 
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'■' ■'!■'  ■"'"'ially  before  their  eyes  by  a  i"—^-'---- '  '..  ..  .1  ...,  ^i 

»tuil  .liuiil  (.Linvention;  they  uro  in 

tpoli  ilo  and  their  piiblii' cfromonii  -      1 

with  Uifiu,  luul  iiiaku  livtui;  pictuivs  by  the  side  of  the  paiuted  piclum.  ' — ^I'p.  t>t>-iO.; 

This  18  the  cuntrast  of  mind.     Our  la*t  quotation  gives  the  coulrast  of 
life  aiul  character : — 

"  Let  \u  Uy  lo  bring  tugetherthfsc  vurioua  traits  of  charu  ti'r,  ami  cmniiWr,  011  the  ouc 
sido,  a  mm  nf  our  'iwii  tiiuo?,  rich  and  weU-brvid  ;  on  the  other,  a  preil  binl  nf  ihe  yenr 

15W1-   i--<i'     1  ii 1 ■!  from  the  flnsj  where  we  tlv"''  '     '■  '   -  ■■  i        •'   ■■■'      Our 

cuii'  in  the  moniin^,  jmtii  un  his  <1  A<Ais, 

••nti  ■  >.T  some  portfolios  of  [lapere  ii  ir  the 

leavM  ul  xitiic  uew  buuki  if  ho  bo  a  luan  of  fuhiou;  after  which,  with  nu  easy  uad  midi<- 
lurlx-l  iriin<i|  havini„'  mad<'  a  few  turns  on  n  luxurious  enni  t,  ouii  brtnkfiistcd  in  n  pr>'lly 

"It   for  tt  walk  on  the  boidt'vurd,  ■  ' 

>iilt«  on  literature,  atoek  exehange 

-  ■  ■•■  a       ■'  w  M in.  a  homo,  were  it  on  lout,  uud  at  oul-  ■■  ■  1 \ 

he  know*  very  well  that  the  ■ilrl^  t  is  provided  witli  poliec,  oriii  ihfit  no  incident  will 
him.  Witli  a  quiet  :<pirit  b  '  lies  down,  thinking  liuil  to-uiomiu  he  simll  begin 
Such  is  life  now-a-dny«.  Vr'liat  has  this  uiaa  Rceu  of  the  human  body  :  He  went 
rold  water  bnths  :  ho  ^nycd  on  that  gruteaiuo  fen  in  whieh  all  dcforuiities  in  the 
.  if  he  bo  of  a  curioui  turn,  three  or  four  tiuiei  in  his 
;  what  he  has  Been  niovt  ilcarly  of  ibe  nude  arc 
ii..:^ii,v  'M  111.  I'l"  1.1  .l^  I'l  i;tvat  passions,  to  what  trials  has  he  been  subjected  'r 
P«rbap«  to  «<.ime  pii|ue«  of  vanity,  or  annoyanees  about  money  ;  he  has  made  a  b.id  speei- 
Liticm  on  'Change;  he  has  not  obtaimd  a  plu<c  he  hojK'd  for;  )iis  friends  have  said  in 
company  that  he  has  no  spirit;  his  wife  is  extravagant;  his  son  ia  guilty  of  follies.  But 
the  ^at  p.-if(iion8  wliith  bring  into  play  his  life,  and  the  life  of  thu»c  eouneeted  with  him, 
which  con  plan'  his  head  upon  a  l)b>k,  which  can  hurry  him  to  a  dunceoii,  and  lead  him 
to  torttiri'  and  to  exeeution, — of  these  he  knows  uuthint;.  He  is  too  easy,  too  well  pro- 
tected, ten    '    ■  '  ■       "'     I'll  11       ■     itions.    ^ave  ibr  the  ihonce — 

•0  rare  a  <  1  forms  of  politeuei  •,  he  is 

ii.'norjnt  _ .      Consider,  on  the  contrary, 

■Is  of  whom  I  »poko  to  yoU  juit  now, — Oliveretto  del  Fermo.  .Ufonso 
i,  I.nrenjio  d'  Medici;  their  gentlemen  ;  all  who  were  at  the  heod  of 
j&j..  '  ■>(  the  Uenuis<ttuee,  the  first  eoueern  was  to  stand  m  the 

HKir  ler,  naked,  a  poignard  in  one  hand,  a  jword  in  thi'  other. 

So  w  •■  1  1"  i"'-  •  ii};ravini;'>.     \Vli.it  i^  thf  '  '  '  '     '  ''       "d  what  his 

chief  pleu--  ■•'-'Ode.i,  mas»iueradi;'s,  eiit,--!  s  iitlui.  r  -,  toiirneys, 

rrvpTitioii  ^ns;  or  he  Hgures  0:1  hurii-hark,  n..^- ,     liottingbis 

n  of  velvet,  his  embroideries  of  gold,  proud  01  his  noble  corriagi*,  ol  the 

:.  by  whieh,  with  his  comrades,  ho  exalts  the  dignity  of  his  prince.     VTheu 

10  daytime  ho  wears  usually,  under  his  doublet,  a  complete.'  coat  of  mail  ; 

1!  to  be  protected  from  the  puignard  thrusts  and  sword-strokes  whieh  m«y 

'-  "t.     Kveniuhispi!        1     :    -    •        -      ■'  -.mmt 

lieivy  burs,  the  '  Inic- 

-  ^  [plate,  must  dolciia  .  _  „        -     ■and 

I,  when  the  bolts  are  well  drawn  in  the  do-irs,  and  he  tinds  himself  nt 
«»]■..  I  fn'-c  of  a  eotirtrsan  or  of  a  Virgin,  before  a  Hercules  or  an  Ett'mol 

Yti  Ko<Uly  development,  i§  nkorc  (upalile  than  a  modern 

:  physical  perfection.     He  will  feel,   with  no  tith- 
iilby,  tbe  heroic  niikedness<.s  and  t'lrrible  immiilur- 
ibe  placidity,   the  simple  aspect  of  a  M;i'li>iiiui  of 
. .  -.  -  -..!Jily  of   n    broii/e  of   Donatello  ;    the  Hined  {?  i-on* 

ly  captivating  attitude  of  a  fijrure  of  Vini-i ;  the  sujierb  ahundaner 
le  impetuous  movement,  the  fom  and  aUiletie  joy,  of  the  UK^  and 
aooMa  ul  UiurKiuue  and  of  Titian." — (I'p.  14i-S.) 


I 


Thr  IMory  of  Lord  Senton'ii  Regiimnt  {the  ftimf  Li'jhf  Infantry)  nt  ihn 

lUitfl.-  of  Waiorloi,,  ^r.,  4-,-.     By  the  Hvv.  W.  Leeke,  Sec,  Rural  Dtuii, 

who  carrie<l  the  52jhI  Retjiraental  Colour  ut  Wiiti.Tlo'.     Two  VoltiiiKM. 

London :  Ualchnitl. 

We  have  no  vocntiou  to  review  thiw  lar„'e  nnil  roiisjiicuous  l>t">k  m  a 

military  ueu«e.    Wu  can  only  aetture  our  p.'adera  that  it  contaijw  a  very  vivul 


I :  ?  Tin  CcrJcrr.prrjry  P^czicz:. 


:  ■■  -u.:  ■ :' ::.-  i-rr-i;  "  .r.I-.-,  xL'r  •:<-lz.',  •  f  waieh  is  to  prove 
i".  'L-  '--Zil  ~  i-frtit-ri  rii.rLr-Lii.it-L  without  the  assistance 
:.  'j-.iri-.  ::  i^r  .:L-rr  :r  •■:!=■.  :L-ii  T»"'Jtion  of  the  Inipcml 
-.  :-.'•■■.■;  l''.'**.'  ;-  z.izJ'''-/:.  "^Li::!  a:Tiijce«l  t'>  make  the 
:.-  I  r'.:.-':.  :•>-;::. i_"  Tli-  :r>  f.  :■•  :Lr  ■::aHii!;ti«T uiind,  is 
Vi'L,:    ill  :l.r  TT::rr-.  — h  ~r  -liiiiikt*"  aivr  '•  refuted," 


:.-*.  ;.■».- 


iJ-.*.  :>.  :■  i-  .:.r  :.•■•../• 1-  -l:'; -i:.?-:.;----  *'••  _:  tLri-f  v.-lum-r*.  The  subject, 
.-  i:.:.-  •::.  -i  :.  t-.r  ?;i;k.  i^  '■:.::^-".T  .•.■?:■?  wlib  -.n  p.  137  of  V<>L  I.  But 
;?.•:  -.;:  V  ;.  I.  ..  r.Vi;:.*  Ill  t-..-^.  i^i  V  I.  II.  c-..i^ijt*  ..f  47rt  inigcs.  On 
■.■:.-  .;:;:._•  *.;.•;  v-:y  'l.-'-I.v  r.H-i  ::tI-.-T  ij-.  ::.  •  ^i.-r  t'>  account  f'.ir  tliis,  wv 
:;:.  i  :»r.  -:.;;.  .-  •  :.r'.i-:  :.  :■■  ::-  ^•..z.:--i:.--ZL-:ii:>:  "to  which  are  added 
::.i:.v  o:  ;i.-  •••.};  :'.-  z^::.::.-.<- ■■■:i :i-i  •:  ;.>  iiiilinrj-  und  clerictd  careers, 
■  li:!:;.'  i  ;  •■::  •".  *  :...r-  ::.i:.  :.::y  y-.--.r?."  j^.-  th.:  ilie  ai-.th^r's  "<"«r»rr«" 
ur-;  :-.  iil-  :;.  li;.  -•."•■  - :  : :  -»7  ;• ..«  :  137. —  '.f..ii\  a  slightly  less  ratio  than 
that '.f  7  :  1.  Ti;-  1-:.  k  '  ■•._-;.l  ;•:•  h.iv-  Ix-?;'.  cjlle-l  '•  The  Careers  of  th.' 
I^  v.  Win.  L -.;:.-.  i;::il  I»--<ti  a:.d  .>:aii-l.U'l-IJ..arer ;  to  which  arc  addel 
i-:iiiiii.i  ■'•:;;■-  ■  I  t!;v  -"c'c  i  II--_-::..vi.t  aX  Wjtvrlo." 

Th';  i>'-r-":iil  :.i-:a  ■;:.••  ar^.-,  a>  '^.'iit  have  lif.-n  ex]>ecle<l  from  what  ha? 
iilieidy  \-'-:n  .-.li-!,  di.^'irsiv-.-  in  th-  extrvnic.  Tiie  i.tandanl-lx!arer  has  cer- 
•liiily  not  fiiiit-1  :  w..-  ii;-'-  aLii  -i-:  <lL-i"";-?--rl  to  wi>h  .sometimes  that  he  hail. 
Tli<r  foiicl'vliii'.;  i.-li.ijit-rs  oti/ht  jK-rliaj'.*  l'.>  have  Iven  excepted,  in  takiugtho 
jiro[X)rti'>ii  iibiive,  a-  tlu-y  coiit.iiu  a  n'-'tic;-  of  the  r»2ud  Kegiment  from  its 
f'jniiatioii. 

S-''!"'"  fro/i'  il'-  Lit'  '■/  St.  P'liif,  ",'■/  tJi'if  Ri-Hijiiiiif  Lc'^iii*.  By  the  Kcv. 
J.  S.  liow.so.v,  it.l).,  joint  Author  of  ''The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
I'atil."  With  Illu.<tration-;  by  Paolo  Triolo,  l-lsq.  London :  Tlie 
Ii<!ligi<>u.s  Traft  Society. 

I)n.  lIow.s(>x"s  jiart  in  tlii.-»  thin  ipiarto  ha.s  Ijcen  iX'tformetl  as  letterpre.<-« 
for  the  twelvi!  iilustratinns  which  it  contain.*,  and  originally  api)eared  a.< 
articli-s  in  the  HiiiiiUnj  <it  Ilnnu-.  He  desi-rilK's  himself  as  having  "  aimc'l 
nithiu-  at  till-  icli;rion.s  edification  of  the  reader,  than  at  mere  e.vplanation  ami 
de.H(;ri]»tion  ; ''  and  a.*  "  having  carefully  kept  in  mind  that  tendency  to 
unhcli(;f  or  lialf-Ixdief,  which  at  pivsent  is  cliaraetcristic  of  the  atmosphere 
l>y  which  we  are  .-iurrounded."  The  drawings  are,  for  the  most  part,  abli' 
and  Kiig;,'cstivi,\  We  slirink  at  first  from  a  moilern  variation  of  scenes 
which  have  Ix.-en  almost  as  vividly  impressed  on  u.?  by  Kaffatdle,  as  if  wo 
hud  ourselves  seen  them  :  but  .some  of  the  variations  have  much  merit  Wc 
Would  esiMiciaJiy,  among  the  original  drawings,  mention,  as  iine  and  spirited, 
tliat  of  the  Hlii]iwri'ck.  l?y  tlie  by,  why,  in  the  last  of  the  series,  "  St. 
Paul  at  Ifome,"  has  the  touching  feature  of  "  this  rhu'in  "  been  omitted! 

A  ('hiinje  (Ir/iKn-i-iJ  f<>  the  Clvrii;/  nf  the  Dlorviiv  of  St.  DavtiTn,  at  hin  Ninth 
Vimtntioii,  Offoher,  18GG.  V>y  Co.vnop  Thiri.wall,  I).1).,  Bishop  of  St. 
1  )avid'.s. 

In  th((  pi-e.sent  age  of  C'hnrch  disputes  it  is  really  refreshing  to  tiike  up  such 
a  chargo  as  this.  We  live  in  the  ilays  of  small  men  and  big  words.  Tins 
controversies  that  occupy  in  commanding  type  the  columns  of  our  great  daily 
journal,  and  in  l('.s.scr  characters  drag  their  weary  length  over  the  "corres- 
in)nilence "  ])age8  of  the  Ummiiun,  and  of  the  canaille  of  the  Romanizing 
pii^ss,  are  for  the  most  part  concerning  subjects  the  very  discussion  of  which 
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ia  a  Rign  of  decadence  from  the  Faitb.  The  goni>nility  of  honest  and  sohor- 
inuidi-d  men  look  on  with  disgust  The  gi-oat  loaders  of  English  Churchmen, 
safe  in  their  own  common  sense  and  Christian  uioderatinn,  contemplate  the 
present  orratie  advances  towartls  liome  with  natural  loathing,  but  at  the  samo 
lie  with  a  kind  of  helpless  and  hopeless  wonder,  niey  know  not  whither 
this  will  lead,  "/w/iw,  iinni  /  ruci/jiti'n."  Tlii.s  year*."*  "  I)irectiirium" 
^rescrilics  novelties  unknown  to  its  fonner  edition,  just  a-s  in  unotlier  dinw- 
tion  (hut  is  it  really  another?)  the  new  .Strauss  ha-s  abandoned  the  footing 
ti(  the  oM.  liluster  nile.s  in  print :  bluster,  in  ("onvocation.  In  this  latter 
body,  wc-rr  tho.w  who  are  entitled  to  sit  in  it,  to  eonie  np  and  take  their 
jvIju-itj,  the  main  body  of  its  decisions  woidd  be  al  once  reversed.  The  sol>er 
men  liojil  oH',  and  blufcter  carries  the  da}'.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  sUite  of 
thing's  the  I!i.shofi  of  St.  David's  charge  inspires  assurance  and  ho])e.  It  is 
the  utterance  of  the  gei:eral  feeling  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  true 
maeter  of  tliouglit  and  expression.  Aa  an  intellectual  exerei.se,  it  is  worthy 
of  pertisal,  evi'ii  by  iho^e  who  may  have  little  interest  in  the  matters  in 
dispute.  It  is  delightful  to  see  how,  with  the  inexoi-able  logic  of  cabu 
common  sense,  the  Uishop  cuts  thro^igh  and  demolishes  the  fallacies  which 
to  s.>n)i'  look  so  venemble.  We  will  give  fiur  readers  some  niiecimens,  which 
also  si-ne  as  examples  of  l>r.  Thirhvjdl's  characteristic  style  : — 

'"I  venture  to  gay  with  the  deepest  conviction,  tliat  never  lias  the  truth  on  «ny  sub- 
JKt  beeu  more  olisoiireil  by  iLissiouate  ileclaniiitiun,  »oiiliislicnl  rcusoniiig,  bifjhsounding 
li:it  tiTtrrlv  lioUoiv  phrases,  and  by  violent  distortion  of  notorious  facts,  than  on  this 
|i'  !  of  the  "Consiicneo  C'laiise"  in  Church  schools]  :  all,  no  doubt,  eompUtdy 

i;r  !  on  the  part  of  the  excellent  persona  who  were  betrayed  into  these  errors, 

:^irb"  ii'-  first  dupes  of  their  own  falhicies,  and  are  perh.ips  of  all  men  living  tho 

••I  !■'  of  aiiylhin;{  borderin;?  on  disin^^enuons  artifice  or  wilful  mi9rc|>rcsentation. 
It  v»jj  :,.'-  iiiitur.d  etfect  of  the  jcinie  into  which  tluy  were  thrown  by  the  suggestion  of 
a  diiip^er  thrrat^idng  inlercsts  most  justly  dear  and  sacred  to  them,  which  prevented 
them  lr»tn  evcr.isini;  a  ri;{ht  judgment  on  this  question,  or  seeing  any  object  connected 
with  it  ill  its  true  light.  IJut  this  deep  eiunentnefs,  while  it  docs  honour  to  their  feelings, 
rendrr^  tln'ir  aberrations  the  more  deidorable  and  mischievr.ns.  1  havegoo<l  hope,  how- 
f.  '.'   mist  which  they  have  raised  is  beginning  to  break  and  clear  away.      I  am 

p'  .it  the  we.ikness  of  their  'reasons,'  and  the gruuiidle.^neas"f  their  position, 

I'  '<ed,  lioth  in  and  outiide  of  Convocation,  by  clergymen  at  leMt  their  equals 

1  .  1  attachment  to  the  Church,  though  lower  in  oificinl  station.     I  feel  too 

Hi  ;  nee  in  the  moderation  and  practical  good  huitm  of  the  great  body  of  the 

rlrrgy,  to  brlievn  that  they  will  be  long  misled  by  any  authority  whiih  will  not  bear  tlie 
lot  ofAulicr  judgnuut,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  sooner  or  later  be  found  on  the  side 
of  tnilh  and  justice."— (Pp.  I'-J,  23.) 

To  thin  til''  lii.Hliop  adds,  as  a  note,  the  following: — 

"Thou"h  the  argumeutalire  force  of  Archdeacon  Denison's  'Seventtcn  Reasons'  has 
fTaporaled  under  Mr  C)akley'3  analysis  ('The  Conscience  Clause,  aReply  to  .\n'hdeacon 
Itrniiun,  liy  John  Ouklcy,  Xl.A.'),  they  will  always  retain  a  certain  value,  as  examples 
of  a  (treat  variety  of  fullacics,  which  once  actually  decelied  well-educated  men.  Perhaps 
I  iiiijtbt  have  been  content  with  referring  to  Professor  Plumptru's  very  able  article  on  the 
«iil>jccl  iu  lh«  Cmilrm/iwiiri/  lircieir,  if  readers  were  more  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
books  to  which  they  ore  referred.  But  I  strongly  lecommeDd  it  to  the  i>erusal  of  every 
one  who  takes  an  interest  iu  tho  question." 

Agnin  : — 

"  \lrrr,  however,  I  mnat  remark  o  peculiar  and  very  significant  feature  in  this  contro- 
wr»y  :  that,  though  it  relate)  to  a  practical  subject,  those  who  ilcscribe  the  Clause  as 
fraught  with  inch  dreadful  consequences  have  uevir  appealed  to  experience,  but  rely 
entirely  on  their  own  sagacity  for  discerning  the  clfects  of  a  contingency  which  it  a  their 
object  to  aveit-  •     And  they  do  ao,  not  bicauso  the  <(Uesliou  is  t>eyond  the  range  id' 


•  "  Kfidraec  of  Aichdeacoo  Denison  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Education,  3727  : 
'It  I*  thoQ  an  opinion  uiuiu]>portcd  by  any  actual  experience  t— Yes,  I  cannot  say  that 
i  have  had  any  actual  cii<«rieuce  of  the  adoption  of  the  Clause.'  " 
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experience,  and  confined  to  the  region  of  theological  speculation.  There  t»  experience  to 
consult,  and  sach  as  wonid,  1  believe,  in  most  coses  he  considered  a  sufficient  guide.  In 
the  present  case  it  has  been  rejected  or  ignored  by  those  who  condemn  the  Clause,  but  only 
for  a  reasion  which  d(  es  not  in  the  lenst  lessen  its  intrinsic  value,  namely,  that  so  far  as 
it  goes,  it  happens  to  run  conntor  to  their  views.  The  Conscience  Clauiio  is  not  an 
experiment  wliivh  has  yet  to  be  made  :  it  has  been  already  tried  in  a  great  number  of 
schools.  First,  in  all  tho.sc  in  which  the  principle  was  voluntarily  adopted  by  the 
managers  of  Church  srhools.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  this  has  ever  been  attended  with 
the  slightest  perceptible  ill  cfkct.  It  may  however  be  said,  that  this  is  immaterial,  and 
that  the  relaxation  of  the  principle — the  right  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  inculcate  eveir 
article  of  her  doctrine  on  all  children  who  are  admitted  into  her  schools— is,  independ- 
ently of  >'0U8equences,  the  worst  of  evils,  a  virtual  'undermining  of  tlie  foundation  of 
religion.'  1  do  n(  t  expect  that  the  excellent  pemons  who  hold  this  opinion  would  ever 
consent  to  submit  it  to  the  test  of  experience.  It  is  for  them  one  of  those  transcendental 
verities,  belonging  to  a  higher  sphere,  which  are  degraded  and  profaned  when  they  are 
brought  down  to  earth,  and  tried  by  their  application  to  the  actual  condition  of  thiii)n 
and  the  real  alfain*  of  human  life,  i  am  quite  content  that  they  should  be  spared  tuch 
contact  with  the  world  of  reality.  All  that  1  wish  is,  that  the  world  of  reality  should 
not  be  subjected  to  their  influence,  but  shonld  l)e  regulate<i  by  the  results  of  practical 
experience." — (Pp.  24,  25.) 

The  following  li;is  .tscldoui  Ikjcii  equalled  as  an  example  of  keen  trenchant 
sarcasm  ;  wliioli  \vn.«  never  more  complet«ly  in  place  than  as  against  the 
monstrous  proposition  which  it  demolishes : — 

"The  general  proposition,  that  it  is  better  for  a  child  to  receive  no  instruction  of  any 
kind  than  to  attend  a  school  in  which  it  learns  nothing  but  readiug,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic,* and  that  the  moral  discijrline  of  the  school,  however  excellent  in  itself,  is  utterly 
worthless,  is  one  of  that  class  which  it  is  sufficient  to  state.  For  those  who  are  capable 
of  maint^iining  it,  it  admits  of  no  refutation  :  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  needs  none."— 
(P.  38.) 

On  another  part  of  tlu-  ad  versiuy's  ai'gumcnt,  the  indignation  of  the  Bishop, 
though  carefully  veiled  under  his  calm  language,  is  very  strong,  and  tho- 
roughly deserved : — 

"  I  must  own  that  I  have  been  sorry  to  observe  the  frequent  refercucc  which  has  been 
made  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  to  what  is  called  '  the  missionary  office  of  the 
Church  in  educating  the  children  of  the  sects.'  t  I  do  not  much  like  to  see  the  word 
missionary  used  with  reference  to  the  'sects.,'  I  do  not  think  it  will  tend  to  produce  a 
happier  state  of  feeling  between  the  Cliurch  and  the  Dissenters,  if  they  find  that  we  speak 
of  them  as  if  they  were  heathen.  1 1  has  indeed  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Church  of 
Komo  to  deny  the  right  of  all  I'ruteslmitN,  Anglicans  among  the  rest,  to  the  name  of 
Christians,  But  this  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  I  do  not  desire  to  see  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  KomLsh  spirit  or  practice.  But  if  the  Church  is  to  discharge  her 
'  missionary  office  in  edui-s'ting  the  chihtreu  of  the  sect^'  this  con  only  be  done  by  placing 
them  under  the  instnu'tion  of  missionarie.i,  who  will  bring  them  over  to  the  belief  that  the 
religion  of  their  parents— whether  better  than  heathenism  or  not— is  a  false  religion.^  To 
do  this  against  tlie  will  of  the  parents- and  as  long  as  they  remain  Dissenters  it  must  be 
against  their  will,  though  they  may  have  been  induced  by  worldly  motives  to  suffer  the 
experiment  to  be  maile — appears  to  me  a  shameful  abuse  of  an  opportunity,  which  it  waa 
wrong  to  give,  but  fur  more  culpnMe  to  take, 

"  vvo  have  been  seasonably  rcmindeil }  of  an  occurrence  with  which  Europe  was  ringing 
a  few  years  ago— the  foul  deed  by  which,  under  colour  of  a  sacrilegious  abuse  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Bapti.sm,  a  Jewish  child  was  torn  from  its  parents,  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     Thi.*  outrage  was  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities 

•  '"As  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  I  think  that  without  religion  {tuiaudi, 
Buch  as  I  would  teach  them)  they  are  better  without  it.' — Archdeacon  Jknison's Evidcnee 
Ix/oTC  Ihf  Sclcd  Vmnmittff  mi  Kdvration,  3764." 

t  "Archdeacon  Denison,  M,  »." 

{  '"No  religion  is  true,  except  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England.' — Archdeacon 
Seniaon,  Evidfnfe,  3S81.  It  is  the  old  maxim,  which  had  not  been  thought  over-lax, 
with  a  special  restriction  ;  Nulla  mlus  extra  HccUmam—Anglicanam." 

}  "ProfebBor  Plumptre,  u.  a.,  p.  693." 
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of  that  Clinrch.  ifucli  as  it  slioclu  our  moral  sense,  «o  have  no  reason  to  donbt  thit 
■11  who  wvre  parties  to  it  acted  ai-conliiig  to  the  iliutatca  of  their  couguience,  and  from 
uiotirei)  of  kimliic  »<  towanis  the  child.  As  much  may  ho  said  for  tho.se  who  eiitiin 
Dlaaentrn  into  their  schools  hy  oriening  the  dnor  to  thorn,  and  then  exercise  the  niin- 
xiouanr  office  of  the  Chnrch  u|kju  tliera. '  There  is  indeed  a  difl'ereuce  between  the  two 
roses,  DDt  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  in  favour  of  tlie  Anglican  mode  of  proceeding.  Tliu 
Mortara  r«»  was  one  of  sheer  bnitc  ^^olcnce.  There  was  no  attempt  to  lornipt  or 
taip»— r  »ii^  tlie  conscience  of  the  parents.  They  protested  against  the  abduction  with 
all  of  grief.     It  would  have  been  far  wuise  for  them  if  their  consent  had  been 

b.ii:  !   the  transaction,  on  the  part  of  the  purehiuser,  would  have  been  not  less 

Ulijont,  but  more  dishonourable.  We  are  indignant,  but  nut  .surjirised,  when  we  bcai  uf 
Mi'h  ■'•?«  in  the  Chnreli  of  Fomc.  We  are  too  familiar  with  nnraberless  examples  in 
wli'  ■  learB  to  have  acted  on  the  majtim,    '  Let  us  do  evil,  that  good  may  come." 

Bu  ui't  which  can  only  be  justilieil  by  that  maxim  should  be  avowed  by  •  lergy- 

m>  ''    •II  in  our  Church  at  this  day  is  both  humiliating  and  alarming.     There 

ou^  I  of  such  a  prorisiona.s  a  t'onsclence  Clause  in  this  country,     I  at  the 

till;.  ,'.  was  not,  iiud  never  would  be  needed.     But  when  1  find  that  some  of 

the  nio«t  hiMionrable  and  highniinded  men  among  the  clergy  may  he  betrayed  hy  their 
profewsiiiTinl  stnilies  and  ns.sorlatious  into  a  breach  of  morality,  from  which,  if  it  had  not 
tilled  by  the  enil,  they  would  have  instinctively  recoiled,  lam 
that  the  protection  afforded  hy  the  Conscience  Clause  cannot 
leniiM  jii.^Liv  1.1  .i.iiciv  wichhehl.  Even  if  it  was  not  needed  as  a  safeguard  agaiusl  a 
jitactii-jil  wrung,  it  would  bo  valuable  as  a  protest  against  a  falsa  principle.  — (Pp.  39-41.1 

Otir  limits  pn-vput  our  following  tlie  Bishop  througli  various  other 
•tilijccts,  giioh  ns  tlie  Dwision  on  "Essays  and  I{t>views,"  Diocesan  Synods, 
Ttjc  C'unstitutiou  of  Xhv,  Court  of  Final  Appavl,  Xlu-  Ileform  of  Convocution, 
the  caw  of  the  I'.iahop  of  \iit«l.  We  must  content  ourselvrs  with  stntiiij; 
that  hif?  remarks  on  vak\i  of  those  subjecta  are  of  grcnt  wi^ight,  and  well 
worthy  of  iM-'iu;,'  carofully  stiulii'd,  even  after  all  that  k-w  boon  said  on 
theui :  uuy,  ]H'rhiij)s,  hfrmiM'  e<j  niui-h  h;is  been  already  said  on  them.  Wc 
have  here  a  verdict  on  the  ideadin','9,  givt-ii  by  one  who  pt-rhaps  more  than 
liny  nther  man  dc5fn-es  the  title  v(  the  nia^iter  iiitullect  of  the  Church  !•!' 
EngLitwl. 

\Vn  hasten  on  to  notice  what  the  Bishop  says  on  the  great  practienl 
I  of  thd  day — Bitunligm.  Commencing  with  a  useful  and  iustnictivi- 
ly  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  movement,  both  of  which  it  is 
found  sonictimtB  convenient  to  mi.irepitsent,  he  conmicnts  with  some  severity 
on  the  language  lined  in  Convocation  respecting  the  legal  opinion  obtaincl 
by  the  bishojis, — and  on  tlie  report  of  Convocation  itself.  That  report  tw 
adtuimbly  ehanii.'teriges  as  "  a  mosaic  of  compromises,  cemented  by  a  general 
dwfxwition  in  favour  of  Eituiilii^m."  He  is  not  surprised  that  the  very 
'  ctiriuus  par.igraph  in  it,  which  states  that  "  none  are  more  earnest  and 
iinwwiried  in  delivering  the  Imth  of  Christ's  Cios|)ol,  none  more  self-denyin;; 
in  ministpriug  to  the  wants  an<l  distri-.sscs  of  the  poor,  than  very  many  of 
Uioee  who  have  put  in  use  these  oit'^crvauces,"  should  not  have  been  fxT- 
«l   to  lie  utterly  irrtdevant,  by  men  who  tliroughoul  ignore  the  K<>- 

lizing  cliaractcr  of  the  movemL-nt.     He  gf>c3  on  to  say, — 

"  They  theniselres  would  probably  be  tlie  last  to  iiuostion  that  many,  if  not  mott, 

Koinaa  C~''  •'■  ■  •  •■    •    '  ud  holy,  self-denying  lives,  and  pi\-e  themselves  'i- -.■•.•.'•,• 

to  the  W'  .',  even  when  it  is  not  of  a  missionary  kind.      It  -• 

Mure  to  1  .^rve,  that  they  are  ajipiirontly  persons  of  great  •         „ 

no  ,    thoroughly  iu    earnest,   believing  in  themselves  ami  their 

mi"  "d  unnguiiie  hnp<>s  ;  and  that  the  strength  of  the  party  behind 

thfi  iiut.  to  be  niensnred  by  the  numbere  of  those  who  happen  to  belong  to 

th»i  ions.     Their  adherent!  probably  form  a  much  larger  bcjily.      It  may  not 


^So  .Ar-'bdei'-nn  Denison,  11.  ».  2823,  — 'Wemay  be  obliged  to  do  things  someliui^a 
"  trench  upon  other  people's  rights,  but  Ido  not  tliink  that  there  is 
'S  connected  with  if.'  " 
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\>i  too  miicli  to  say,  looking  at  their  connections  and  alliances,  that  they  are  already  a 
]iower  in  the  Church  :  one  stroag  enough  at  least  to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  gain  as 
clear  ail  idea  as  we  can  of  their  principles  and  aims."— (Pp.  88,  89.) 

()f  these  the  IMshop  takes  a  masterly  survey.  Tlie  oiwniug  of  this  his 
survey  deserves  altoutioii : — 

"The  fact  which  presents  itself  most  obviously  on  the  surface  of  the  whole  matter,  is 
the  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  Administration  of  the  Lonl's  Supper.  The  Com- 
niuuiou  Serri(!e  of  the  Prayer-book  is  set,  as  it  were,  in  the  frame  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonial,  with  all  the  accoinpauimeut.')  of  the  high  or  chanted  Mass,  vestment:!, 
lights,  incciisf,  postures  and  gestures  of  the  officiating  clergy.  It  is  interi>olafc.l 
with  corresponding  hrmiis,  and  supplemented  by  jiriv.ite  prayers,  translated  from  the 
Konnn  Mi.ssal.  To  make  the  resemblance  more  complete,  several  of  the  clearest 
tlirections  of  our  own  rubric  are  disobeyed,  and  the  lloman  ob.scrvance  substituted 
for  that  iippoiiited  by  our  Church.  To  the  eye,  hardly  anything  ap|>earB  to  be  wanting 
for  an  exai:t  identity  between  the  two  liturgies  :  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  any  diSerenee 
can  be  detected  by  the  ear.  I  cannot  hel]>  thinking  that  this  unquestionable  fact 
deserved  some  notice  in  the  Ueport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
on  Ititual,  where  it  is  passed  over  in  silence,  and  could  not  bo  githered  by  any  one  from 
the  remarks  which  are  there  made  on  the  particulars  of  the  now  practice.  And  it  is  ujt 
unworthy  of  note,  as  indicating  the  spirit  of  the  movement,  that  according  to  an  inter- 
pn-tatiiiu  of  the  rubric  referring  to  the  second  year  of  K<Iward  VI.,  which  was  for  some 
time  treated  as  indisi>utable,  every  ornament  and  rite  of  tho  unrcformed  Chnrch,  which 
has  not  been  eitliir  cxiircssly  forbidden  or  tacitly  excluded  by  the  established  order  of  our 
servioc,  is  still  authorised  by  tho  statute  law,  and  may  and  ought  to  bo  used.  This 
doctrine  was  made  the  foundation  of  a  remarkable  work,  which  purports  to  direct  the 
Anglican  clergy  in  their  liturgical  ministrations  with  a  view  to  tho  restoration  of  the 
old  practii'e,  an<l  treats  the  subject  with  a  Kalibinical  minuteness,  quite  worthy  of  tho 
end  propose<l.  This  interpretation,  indeed,  has  since  been  discovered  to  be  hardly 
tenable,  though  it  will  probably  not  the  less  continue  to  be  acted  upon.  But  it  marks 
the  precise  character  of  the  ideal  which  the  Kitualists  have  set  before  themselves  as  the 
oliject  of  their  aspirations:  the  meJi:eval  type  of  ritual  in  its  most  florid  development, 
and  in  the  most  glaring  possible  contrast  to  tho  simplicity  of  our  present  use." — (Pp. 
59,  PO.) 

Commentiii}!;  on  tho  a-ssuinjition  of  a  principle  l)earing  on  this  question, 
that  "  tho  u.sc  of  peculiar  vi'stnionts  for  the  (celebration  of  divine  service, 
and  es])ecially  of  its  most  solemn  act,  the  Holy  Communion,  is  a  dictate 
cif  instinctivn  piety,"  the  Bishop  observes  that  "  it  may  1x3  now  considered 
as  Wfll  ascertaineil  that  for  .several  ages  the  jiiety  of  the  early  Christians 
ilid  not  lead  them  to  mako  any  change  in  their  ordinary  apparol,  even  for 
the  celebration  of  their  lioliest  mysteries,  ami  that  the  liturgical  yestments 
of  later  age.^  may  all  be  traced  to  the  original  dress  of  secular  life  : "  and  for 
confirmation  of  this,  ho  refere  to  ]*rof  Cheetham's  article  in  this  journal  for 
August  hist  (founded  on  llefele's  Essay),  and  to  Mr.  Hemans's  article  in 
Ocitobor. 

Wo.  wish  wo  could  follow  the  able  and  discriminating  view  which  tho 
JUshoj)  fakes  of  the  Eucharistic  iloctrine  of  modern  ritualism,  as  compared 
with  the  Koman  and  Anglican  doctrines.  It  was  one  of  the  strangest 
features  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation, that  it  stated  that  "in  the  larger  number  of  the  practices  which 
were  brought  under  its  notice,  it  could  trace  no  proper  connection  with  the 
<listinctive  tendency  of  tlie  Church  of  liome."  Of  thU  astounding  pro- 
jiosition  the  Eisliop  etfectually  tlisposes.     He  says, — 

"  It  seems  much  better  fitted  to  excite  surprise,  than  to  administer  consolation,  or 
inspire  confidence.  Bat  it  was  to  me  still  more  8ur]>risiog  to  hoar  from  one  speaking  iu 
another  place,  with  the  weight  of  high  authority,  and  under  very  grave  responsibility, 
a  most  deliberate  and  solemn  declaration  of  his  lielief,  '  that  this  present  movement  u 
not  a  moycment  towards  Rome.'" — (P.  104.) 

In  one  view  indeed  the  i)re»f.nt  movement  may  be  said  to  be  not  towards 
Itomo,  because  its  advocates  are  expecting  Koine  to  move  towards  theiu. 
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The  Bishop  gives  the  instructive  history  of  the  vorj-  curious  "  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Unity  of  Christendom,"  its  application  to  Konie,  and  the  an 
8vrer : — 

"  It  seems  surprising  that  any  ono  moiterately  acquainted  with  the  history  and  cha- 
racter of  the  pajiacy,  should  have  thought  it  possible  tliat  such  a  proposal  shouhl  eviT 
be  entertained  at  Rome.  And  perhaps,  hut  for  the  interference  of  the  Homan  Catholii; 
bishoi>ji,  it  might  have  been  long  before  the  desires  of  the  association  were  embodied  iii 
one,  bO  aa  to  call  forth  the  judgment  cf  Rome  upon  it.  The  reply  of  Cardinal  Patrizi, 
energetic.illy  enforced  by  the  highest  Roman  Catholic  authority  in  this  country,  must,  I 
think,  have  eonvinced  the  most  sanguine  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  tlie  attempt  uudi^r 
]iresent  circumstances,  or  indeed  without  surh  a  change  in  the  spirit  and  the  principles 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  as  would  almost  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  formal  recon- 
ciliation."*—(P.  107.) 

Hie  Bishop's  own  rule  of  action  Ls  aduiirahly  laid  down,  with  that  true 
spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  catholicity  wliicli  distiuKuishes  liim  in  the 
midst  of  hb  unsparing  hostility  to  disiiigemiousnuiss  and  unsoundness  of 
argument : — 

"  Hut  I  am  not  for  the  jirescnt  prepared  to  lay  down  any  more  absolute  and  compre- 
hensiro  rule  of  action,  though  many  persons —some  of  them  worthy  of  all  respect— call 
loudly  for  the  interposition  of  authority  in  every  case,  to  put  down  the  cxce-ss  of  Ritual- 
ism, wherever  it  shows  itself:  and  therefore  even  where  the  whole  or  the  bulk  of  the 
congregation  earnestly  desire  it,  and  none  take  oflenco  at  it.  On  the  s-amo  principle  0:1 
which  I  would  interfere  for  the  protection  of  ])irishioners,  on  whom  their  minister 
attempts  to  force  a  novelty  which  they  dislike,  I  should  scruple  to  deprive  a  ccngre- 
gation  of  a  form  of  worship  which  has  become  dear  to  them,  though  it  is  ono  of  which 
1  disajiprove.  And  here  we  must  be  on  our  gnard  ag.iinst  exaggerating  the  importance 
of  outward  forms,  and  supposing  that  some  great  thing  has  been  gained  when  they  have 
been  suppressed,  though  the  oiiiuions  of  which  they  are  the  visible  exponents  remain 
unchanged.  Here  I  agree  with  the  Committee,  when  they  deprecate  any  attempt  to 
establish  a  rule  applicable  to  all  places  and  congregations  alike.  \  consider  a  uniformity 
which  does  not  represent,  but  is  the  substitute  for  unanimity,  as  a  very  questionable 
blessing.  I  adopt  the  maxim  of  the  Committee  on  a  much  higher  authority.  It  was 
not  in  the  spirit  of  our  last  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  under  the  guidance  of  one  as  oppo- 
site to  that  as  light  to  darkness,  that  St.  Paul  wrote  those  ever-memorable  words  for  the 
perpetual  rebuke  of  all  narrow-mindedness  and  tyrannical  encro.ichmcnts  on  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  Christian  liberty :  '  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another : 
another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  l)c  ]>ersuadi.'d  in  his  own  mind. 
He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardcth  it  unto  tlie  Ix)rd  ;  and  he  that  i-cgardeth  not  tho 
day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  Ho  that  eatcth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for  ho 
givctb  God  thanks ;  and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  tiod 
thanks.'"— (Pp.  120,  121.) 

And  here  we  lay  down  this  remarkable  charge  :  thankful  that  words  of 
sober  truth  shoidd  have  at  length  been  sixikeu  from  the  episcopal  Ijencli, 
and  by  such  a  member  of  it. 

Tlin  Bi'il;  of  Common  Prayer,  ^r.  ijr. ;  with  Ornamental  Borders,  and  Illus- 
trated Titles.     London  :  Eivingtons. 

We  must  not  lie  surprised  if  the  ritualistic  movement  gives  rise  to 
varieties  of  feeling  for  ornament,  even  where  its  great  postulates  arc  repudi- 

•  "  It  docs  not,  however,  prevent  the  English  Church  Union  from  regarding  '  Ritual- 
ism as  a  means  of  promoting  ultimately  tlie  intercommunion  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church.' — Report  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Knglish  Church  Union  on  tho 
Report  of  the  I^ower  House  of  Convocation  on  Ritual."  [We  may  add,  that  tho 
«tl>acity  of  this  "  English  Church  Union  "  to  deal  with  questions  requiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  text  of  Scripture  may  be  measured  by  tho  fact  that  in  this  same  lieport  they 
avow  a  preference  for  the  practice  of  elevating  the  elements,  on  the  ground  that  we  are 
said  in  the  Holy  Communion  to  "shew  the  lx>rd's  death  till  He  come  "  (I  Cor.  xi.  26). 
Had  this  unfortunate  body  no  one  among  its  members  who  could  remind  them  that  the 
irotd  rendered  "ye  shew"  is  tarayylXkiTf  tj 
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ated.  Some  of  these  may  he  legitimate  :  others  unlicensed  and  objection- 
able, either  in  themselves,  or  as  contented  with  cheap  imitation  of  mediaeval 
work.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  book  before  us.  Eight  designs  of  boidere 
have  been  chosen,  pretty  enough  in  themseh'es.  Throughout  the  book 
these  eight  are  repeated,  in  the  same  unvarying  order,  on  every  sheet.  To 
these  have  been  added  six  designs  for  titles,  each  occurring  once  :  voilh  tout. 
Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  "  lamp  of  truth,"  that  so  much  appearance  of 
decoration  should  Ije  presented  where  so  little  invention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it  1  The  wider  question  as  to  the  place  of  such  ornament  in  books  of 
devotion  cannot  be  treated  in  a  short  notice.  But  we  may  venture  to  Siiy 
this  much  on  it.  Such  pictures  either  encourage  devotion,  or  they  distract 
it.  If  they  encourage  devotion,  why  not  eneouragf  fliem  more?  Why  not 
fit  uj)  our  chmth  walls  with  them  1  If  they  <listract  it,  why  have  them 
at  all  ? 

An  Enm-y  <.«  rantlnUin.     By  the  Eev.  JoHX  Hunt,  Curate  of  St.  Ives, 
Hunts.     London  :  Longmans.     18G6. 

Mn.  Hunt'b  treatise  has  had  the  good  or  evil  fortune,  accoi'ding  to  the 
view  men  may  take  of  it,  to  be  bracketed  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index 
with  "  Ecce  Homo  ''  and  Dr.  Pusey'.s  "  Eirenicon."  That  he  has  not  be«u 
exposed  to  a  like  anathema  from  the  self-constituted  expurgators  of  Anglican 
theology  in  our  own  country  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  his  inquiry  leads 
him  to  wider  and  ilee])er  questions  than  those  which  come  within  the  range 
of  topics  of  tlie  day,  and  can  hanlly  Ixi  touched  without  at  least  some  know- 
ledge of  investigations  of  which  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  profoundly 
ignorant. 

In  the  frank  and  intei-esting  introduction  to  his  e«say  Mr.  Hunt  informs 
his  readers  of  the  course  of  thought  and  study  of  wliich  it  was  the  fruit 
Beginning  with  the  conviction  that  he  must  make  his  own  knowledge  of 
theology  more  thorough  in  order  to  meet  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of 
others,  he  f<irme<l  the  design  "  of  reading  all  the  books  which  had  been 
written  against  Christianity,  and  mastering  all  the  systems  which  are  said  to 
be  in  opposition  to  it."  "VVitli  an  almost  amusing  in/ii-ctr  he  adds  that  he 
had,  at  the  time,  ''  no  concej)tion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tiisk  he  hatl  under- 
taken." As  he  advanced,  his  plan  took  a  more  delinite  slutpe.  He  "intended 
to  treat  of  Panthoi.sm,  Atheism,  Deism — French,  English,  German ;  tlie 
antagonism  of  ('hristianity  with  Ileathenisni  in  the  times  of  Porphyry  and 
Celsus,  French  Socialism,  German  Nationalism  in  all  its  forms,  and, 
finally,  of  the  present  state  of  Theology  and  the  prospects  of  the  Church  of 
the  future."  He  showed  this  scheme  to  a  friend,  who  very  naturally  told 
him  that  the  task  he  had  undertaken  would  require  at  least  twenty  years. 
Narrowing  liis  plan  withhi  more  manageable  limits,  he  coniined  himself  to 
the  study  of  Pantheism,  read  what  was  to  Ihj  found  under  tliat  head  in 
encycloptedias  and  histories  of  i)hilosophy,  and  went  on,  with  the  determina- 
tion to  be  thorougli,  to  the  writings  of  the  great  European  thinkers  who 
have  been  admired  or  attacked  as  Pantheistic.  Further  investigation  led 
him  to  see  that  the  subject  of  his  essay  touched,  on  the  one  side,  upon  the 
great  religious  systems  of  the  East — Hindooism,  Suliisni,  Buddhism ;  and  on 
the  other,  upon  the  theology  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen ;  and  that 
there  was  also  a  Pantheistic  element  in  Greek  philosophy  which  could 
not  rightly  be  neglectetl. 

The  result  of  these  labours  bears  some  traces  of  the  process  of  gradual 
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•liscowry  aud  iiucc«8<>ivti  <<iilargeuici)t  which  Mr.  Hunt  so  honestly  discloses. 
Bill  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  indofulinftblo  in  his  imrsuit  of  tnilh,  not  content 
with  socond-hand  infurinatioii  whoro  it  was  acce^siblo  to  him  ut  the  fountain- 
h«>«d,  iniikiug  his  tfisk  a  liOioiir  of  love,  mid  i)rocl:iiining  tho  re.'ulLs  fearlessly. 
Thftn-  is,  we  bi-iieve,  no  Engli.-<h  trefttigL-  hringing  together  anything  like  the 
oanii'  antfimit  •>("  information,  given,  wherever  it  was  jio.ssible,  in  the  wonls 
ol  !  grouped  with  an  instructive  cleameM.     ^Ve  note,  it 

is  '  IS  th.it  will  douhtle.ss  be  supplied  in  the  second  edition 

which  the  book  mi  well  deserves  to  reach.  If  there  i.s  one  thinker  of  oiU' 
own  time  who,  from  the  conimenccnient  of  his  career,  has  seen  tlie  infinite 
jmportunee,  iu  the  religious  struggles  of  our  time,  of  the  questions  which 
Pantheism  raises  and  professes  to  solve,  it  Is  the  new  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosiyphy  ut  Cambridge,  and  yt-t,  strtingw  to  sa}',  Mr.  Hunt,  though  refer- 
ring to  two  of  !Mr.  Maurice's  works,  the  "  (.'lainis  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Sciences"  and  "\Vh.nt  is  lievebitionl"  does  not  include,  in  his  list  of  autho- 
ritiM,  the  "  Histrtrj-  of  Menlnl  and  Moral  Philosophy,"  wliich  first  made  him 
conspicuous  as  n  writer,  and  in  which,  in  its  fuller  and  more  complete  repub- 
lication, he  hiw  givr'u  us  a  txnfun.  ti;  ail.  In  those  volumes  Mr.  Hunt  will 
find  one  whom  he  will  recognise  as  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  earnest 
cing  after  God,  and  whose  guidance  will,  we  trust,  lead  him  to  reconsider 
Be  of  the  languiige  which  he  has  used  in  this  volume. 
Hie  discussion  of  the  subject  of  his  treatise  would  requii-e  a  far  longer 
pap<n'  than  the  present ;  but,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
we  think  it  right  to  indicate  where  wo  liiverge  from  him.  Acknowledging,  as 
^s.  .1, ,  »1,,  ..ff.od  service  which  he  has  done  in  sho^ring  that  language  seemingly 
Y.<  is  comjiatibln  ^nth  the  faith  Iwth  of  I.«rael  and  of  Christendom, 

aij<i  Mi.ifMMiig  him  for  the  very  interesting  chapter  iu  wliich  he  has  traced 
the  inrtuviice  of  Pantheism  upon  the  poetry  of  our  own  time — on  Gtiethe, 
Xovalis,  and  Shelley,  aud  Wortlsworth  (he  might  have  added,  as  an 
ele  in  the  present  number  mil  show  hin»,  Mr.  I'rowning), — we  think 
;"t»  that  such  language  was  compatible  with  that  faith  preciselj" 
tnip-  ground  of  the  faith  of  the  Jewi.sh  and  Christian  Churches 
heir  intense  conviction  of  the  personality  of  God,  and  that  where 
II  absent,  as  in  some  of  the  poets  whom  he  names,  it  tends  to  p>i.ss 
.iry  "f  au  evolution  of -many  ph.TscA  of  lieing  through  which  tht 
x,  but  imperfectly,  realizing  Itself,  and  that  thi.s  involves  a  pmc- 
■n  of  the  Divine  Will  commanding  good  and  fnrbidding  evil,  a 
!. (iteration  of  the  lines  of  demarcjitiou  between  good  and  e\il  thcm- 
Mr.  Hunt  him.self  would,  we  cannot  doubt,  protest  against  these 
«r.i-  '•■  ■  ■  \  and  jet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  committed  himself  to 
•t  •  'luit  uu ply  them.     "  God,"  ho  says,  "  is  neither  pttrsonal  nor  im- 

(^•r"';!.!!.  iie  in  both.  .  .  .  He  who  has  grasped  the  great  truth  of  the 
iinfH.Tu.iiialily  of  GimI,  and  yet  recognises  the  Divine  penronalify,  has  risen  to 
111  I  lid  legion  where  tnith  1ms  ila  origin,  and  yet  he  lias  a  foot- 

it  .'.•:■,  where  truth  is  known  oidy  under  the  limitations  of  things 

liuii-;  '  (p.  3-tl). 

And  tbi"   tb'iught  colour**,  as  might  be  expected,  his  interpretation  of 
Chri>i  II'.'  and  of  religious  act*     He  accejits  thf  orthodox  Atlia- 

OAAiaii  .  is  "  the  recognition  of  Go<l  iu  liis  transcendency,  aa  jMrsonnl 

•ml  yet  a*  imjiersonal "  (p.  34.'1).  Ho  timls,  we  do  not  quite  see  how,  a 
solution  of  the  problems  that  gather  round  the  Atonement  in  the  recognition 
ih*l  men  have  ii.rgottvn  that  "  God  is  impersonal  as  well  as  personal."  His 
vii»w  of  pmyer  in  that  it  Is  "  a  reli^^oue  exercise,  pi-ohtable  to  ourselves  by 
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niising  and  cherishing  in  us  good  dispositions.  And  so  rational  men  fall 
hack  on  the  worship  of  God  in  His  impersonality.  Prayer  becomes  lost  in 
j)raise.  .  .  .  Prayers  are  not  meant  to  change  God,  hut  they  produce 
{^ood  dispositions  in  the  worshipjiers  "  (p.  348).  Ho  quotes,  without  protest, 
Mr.  Emerson's  proclamation  that  "  man,  though  in  brothels  or  jails,  or  ou 
gibbets,  is  on  his  way  to  all  that  is  true  and  good  "  (p.  351).  He  speaks  of 
Pantheism  as  "  the  goal  of  Rationalism,  of  Protestantism,  and  of  Catholicism, 
for  it  is  the  goal  of  tliought"  (p.  374). 

We  note  these  statements  with  regret.  We  believe  that  they  are  traceable, 
in  part,  to  the  fascination  of  a  gmnd  theory  presenting  itself  to  a  mind  to 
whom  the  whole  field  of  investigation  in  wliich  he  was  working  was  com- 
l^uratively  new,  antl  who  has  been  dazzled  by  the  darkness  which  seemed 
excess  of  light.  The  Pantheism  which  he  adopts  offers,  as  Hegel's  system  did 
to  many  Chri.stiun  thinkers  in  Gennany,  a  jjlea  for  repeating  the  old  for- 
muliu  in  a  sense  partially  or  wholly  new,  and  tempts  men  with  the  promise 
of  u  mount  of  vision  from  which- they  sec  contradictious  harmonized  and  the 
jiiy-stcrics  of  the  world  solved.  Such  a  temptation  one,  at  least,  of  the  great 
thinkers  of  our  time  liius  struggled  with  an<l  ovoi-come.  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Hunt  will  rise  from  Mr.  Maurice's  "  History  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  not 
only  with  wider  and  fuller  iuforniation  as  to  the  lives  and  teachings  of  the 
many  writers  of  whom  he  speaks,  but  with  a  deejK;r  and  truer  faith  that 
(ioil  is  U"it  merely  the  Being,  Inlinite  and  Absolute,  fulfilling  Himself  in 
many  ways,  but  the  Father  manifesting  Himself  in  the  Son.  We  will  add 
that  we  think  he  coiild  find  no  better  corrective  of  the  half-narcotizing 
oflect  of  the  hiize  of  .«ystems  than  the  vivid  historical  reality  and  intense 
earnestness  of  "  Ecce  Homo."  It  will  give  us  more  than  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  greet  one  who  has  so  much  in  him  that  we  admire,  as  more  thoroughly 
in  harmony  than  he  seems  to  us,  at  present,  with  the  mind  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

37. ('  Uohj  Ihmiiin  Knijiirr.     P.y  J.\me8   1'rvok,  r>.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  O.xford.     Kew  Edition.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     18G6. 

This  volume  has  grown  out  of  an  essay  which  gained  the  Arnold  Prize  at 
O.xford  ;  and  i)erhai)S  the  fact  is  not  likely  to  tell  in  its  favour  with  readers 
in  general.  Eor  as  the  first  object  of  a  prize  essay  is  avowedly  to  display 
the  writ<>r'8  ability,  we  do  not  come  to  the  perusal  of  such  an  essay  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  much  instruction.  We  look  for  grand  and  sweeping 
theories,  ui-ged  with  all  the  confidence  of  yoiith ;  a  very  slight  basis  of  lacts, 
gathered  for  the  most  part  at  second-hand,  while  a  hastily  giunod  acquaint- 
ance with  one  or  two  original  authorities  att.iches  to  these  M-riters  an  im- 
portance which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  value  as  parts  of  a 
far  larger  whole ;  an  clo<]uencc  savouring  of  the  univei-sity  debating-club, 
and  showing  a  studious  imitation  of  the  models  which  hapi)en  to  bo  most 
in  fiishion ;  a  sublime  contempt  of  all  but  the  very  latest  lights — a  contempt 
which,  in  a  pviztman  who  writes  under  the  invocation  of  Dr.  Arnold,  may 
perhaps  be  somewhat  more  intense  than  usual. 

From  some  of  these  chaiacteristics  Mr.  Bryco  is  by  no  means  free ;  but  he 
is  cei-taiidy  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  university  prize  essayist  Ho 
does,  indeed,  knock  about  names,  and  reputations,  and  institutions  in  a  way 
that  is  rather  alanning ;  but  he  knows  more  and  dogmatizes  less  than  his 
fellows  in  general.  It  is  a  proof  of  no  ordinary  modesty  in  a  brilliant 
young  hero  of  the  Oxford  Law  and  Modern  History  schools,  that  he  hardly 
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cloima  more  of  authority  than  irallftin  or  D««aii  Miliiian ;  nay,  that,  as  coni- 
jKirtHl  with  Sir  Fnuieis  PiU;,T-avo  or  Mr.  Carlyle,  ho  is  rathur  less  than 
ujorc  oracular.  The  subject  in  so  very  hxryo  that  it  wouM  bo  ritlicuUms 
to  g|>eak  of  Mr.  Bryce  as  having  Miast^tv<l  it  in  all  ito  parts.  Ilis  rt-fur- 
cnccs  ifhiiw  that  he  lia-s  beun  much  indelited  to  writers  oX  treatiises  on 
various  portions  of  it,  and  tliat  his  acipiaiiitancu  with  the  orixinal  authorities 
has  mther  l)een  gained  liy  looking  out  certain  ])assaj;e8,  wliich  were  indicated 
in  these  tn^atise.*,  tlian  by  rending  the  wliolo  nias.'S  and  founding  on  it  an 
indojK-ndeut  judgment;  ami  when  he  gives  such  a  reference  .is  "  Pcrtz, 
M.<i.Il.,"  withuut  fondeaceuding  to  tell  us  in  what  part  of  I)r.  Pertz'n  moru 
than  twenty  folius  wc  arc  to  look,  we  can  only  feel  a  bhiuk  antoiiishuient. 
Heru  :md  there  we  meet  with  little  blunders,  which  are  visible  to  the  leu.st 
critical  eyes.  Thus  Mr.  Bi-yce  speaks  of  "Ojitatus  lii**hop  <>/  JIilev///i;" 
he  twice  rendi-rs  (.'iiniiiKintiinlii  by  "  llishup  of  Caen"  (a  place  which,  wo 
bclinve,  never  had  a  bishop);  ho  aKiunicK  the  genuineness  of  a  letter  whi(d> 
Fiwlerick  Itirburos.sa  is  said  to  have  aildn'S3e<l  to  Saladin,  altliongh  it  is 
now  ponerully  supposed  to  lo  the  school  exercise  of  some  mediaeval  pedant ; 
h"  Ik'Ucvcs  the  p(«'.iu  which  beai's  the  name  of  (tunthcr  of  Liguria  to  Iw  of 
the  »latc  which  it  '•liiims,  although  il  was  pndiaMy  the  work  of  Conrad  Coltcs, 
111,  !  iUt  ;  he  Ix-lieves  that  the  execntiou  of  Conradin  was  sug- 

(p:-  it  IV.,  aUhough  thn  frtorj-  of  •'  ViUi  Corrsidini  mors  (Jaroli ; 

iiu>r»  I  oriadiiii,  \  it.i  Caroli,"  has  long  been  generally  discredited  ;  he  assumes 
the  truth  of  tlie  rtory  (now  comiiioidy  rejected)  that  liiiuifaee  VIII.,  at  the 
jnbilcf  of  130(1,  appeared  in  iiJ)|H.>rial  rolx's,  and  declared  himself  to  b- 
EmiK-ror  us  well  as  l'oj>e  ;  and  so  uii.*  We  gladly  own  that  wo  have  lejirui 
H»n-.at  dcjd  from  the  work;  luit  there  is  about  it  a  provoking  air  of  universal 
fcuowh:ilge,  overlying  a  knowledge  which,  in  many  pLices,  we  st;e  to  bo  very 
defective;  so  that,  where  the  matter  is  In-youd  the  little  circle  of  our  own 
reading,  wo  cannot  help  feeling  an  unconifortublo  wwiit  of  confidence  Li 
our  guide. 

As  to  the  suVtsfanco  of  the  troatisii,  it  looks  very  much  ns  if  Mr.  Kryee  hiul 
set  nut  with  a  tlieory  which,  iu  the  jirogress  of  his  iuiiuiries,  he  found  to  ho 
nertotisly  iiniiaired  by  the  fai;ts.  That  tlieory  woiiM  seem  to  be  somewhat  to 
this  nfl'ect : — That  the  Koiuan  Empire,  insliNid  of  having  come  to  an  end,  so 
far  as  tin;  AVest  was  coneenu'd,  in  Augustulus,  was  never  extinct  or  eve.n 
■lormant ;  that  it  Wiis  still  supjiosed  to  continue,  Udoacer  ami  The<jdoric  Vicing 
r\'gai>lol  uiervly  as  lieutenants  of  the  cuiperoi-s  who  reigned  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  that  thus  the  idea  of  the  empire  possessed  the  western  mind  lUl 
Uirough  the  time  Ik.-Iwim'u  Augustulus  ami  C'harlemagne  ;|  that  the  empire  was 
reganlcU  as  a  thing  uniipie,  so  that  to  speak  of  more  llian  one  empire  as 
existing  or  possilile  would,  iu  the  Middle  Ages,  have  seemed  to  involve  an 
nbrturdity;  that  this  empire  was  trausferred  by  I'ope  Leo  HI.  from  tlio 
(Jr«eks  to  the  Latins  or  Franks,  Charlemagne  being  regarded,  not  as  tho 
first  of  a  now  line,  but  as  thi.'  regular  successor  of  tho  liyuuitiue  Coustun- 
liee  VL;  that  throughout  tho  Middle  Ages  tho  emjjeror  Wiis  reganled  i\s  tlio 
feu-htl  loixl  of  (at  least)  all  the  West — not  oidy  conferring  the  kingly  dignity 

•  At  p  21*.  Mr.  Bryc«  givM  ns  a  now  version  of  tlio  ioicription  unliT  t!.«  laclure  of 
Lothair  the  Saxon'i  homago  to  Innocent  II., — 

"  Bel  vtuil  luitc  for**,  n»l'o  priiM  nj^b  Itonurf." 
Tb«  common  reading  (and  surely  tlie  riglit  ou«)  is — 

"  R«x  tttiU  atit«  ti}7tt,JuraitM  pAvt  arbi*  \uiui>m" 

t  W«  D**<i  harJly  say  that  Mr.  tiryeo  will  not  allow  tliU  form  of  the  emperor's  nam«  ; 
bit  m  wn  ttio  olJ  to  learn  eonie  tliinjss. 
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oil  priuci-s  who  had  not  Lefort!  po:»iie.«sed  it,  but  acknowledged  by  the  various 
princes  and  nations  as  their  feudal  superior. 

But,  on  looking  at  the  facts,  we  find  that  tlds  theorj'  is  very  poorly  borne 
out.  Although  such  chiefs  as  Odoacer  and  Tlieoiloric  may  have  been  pleaseii 
to  adopt  titles  which  connected  them  with  the  imperial  system,  their  power 
was  really  their  own — wrung  from  the  empire  by  force,  and  exercised  in 
entire  independence  of  it.  In  the  centuries  which  immediately  followed, 
although  Italy  had  been  rc^conqueretl  for  the  empire  by  the  arms  of  Justin- 
ian'.s  generals,  we  tind  nothing  like  an  acknowledgment  of  the  imperial 
supremacy  in  other  countries  of  the  West;  even  Britain,  for  instance,  hid 
occasionally  its  o>vn  Uwileus  and  Iiiiiif-rutor  Augtidu*.  The  idea  of  a  trans- 
ference from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins,  instead  of  having  been  present  to  the 
minds  of  Leo  and  (.'harlemagne,  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Bryce  himself  to 
have  Ijeen  probably  devise<l,  four  centuries  later,  by  Innocent  III.  And  our 
author  tells  us,  further,  that  in  France  from  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet, 
in  England,  in  Sptiin,  and  in  Sweden,  the  imperial  sovereignty  was  never 
admitted ;  wMe  in  other  countries,  such  as  Deimiark,  submission  to  the 
imperial  authority  was  merely  the  effect  of  actual  conquest,  and  the  relations 
of  the  lesser  power  to  the  greater  fluctuated  according  to  the  strength  or  the 
weakness  of  each. 

But  the  grdat  ditKculty  is  the  continued  existence  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  Tliis  was  not  only  a  practical  inconvenience  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  tlieory  (as  the  existence  of  the  Greek  Church  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
papal  theorj-),  but  the  dignity  of  the  Bj'zantine  sovereigns  was  acknowledged 
by  the  West  in  a  manner  <iuite  fatal  (as  it  seems  to  us)  to  the  supposition 
tliat  the  empire  was  tlieu  believed  to  be  one,  unique,  and  exclusive.  Even 
tlie  jwmpous  Greeks,  although  they  usually  affected  to  style  the  western 
emperor  pt)i,  instead  of  fiaaiktvQ,  could  always  be  brought  by  pressure  to 
admit  that  ho  was  emj)eror  of  the  Gennnm ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the 
Latins  (unless  when  provoked  beyond  measure  by  the  unreasonable  pre- 
ten.'iions  of  the  Greeks)  were  wUling  to  acknowledge  the  im^xirial  title  of 
the  Byzautuio  -lovorcign — only  denying  his  claim  to  style  himself  emperor  of 
the  Rinnans,  wliile  Kome  was  no  part  of  lii.s  dominion.*,  and  he  was  a  stranger 
to  its  very  language.*  Sincerely  (and  in  .some  respects  justly)  as  the  Grermans 
despi.sed  the  (Jreeks,  the  western  emiK?rors  thought  themselves  honoured  by 
a  matrimonial  connection  with  the  reigning  family  of  Constantinople.  It 
was  not  pretended  on  either  side  tliat  there  could  be  but  one  empire  in  the 
world,  nor  was  there  iiny  attempt  to  revive  the  fiction  which  had  formerly 
reconciled  the  real  division  of  the  empire  with  its  tlieoretical  unity,  by 
re-ckoning  the  sovereigns  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  as  colleagues  in  one 
and  the  same  authority. 

The  high  notions  of  the  imperial  power  whicli  afterwanls  prevailed,  were 
unknown  to  Charlemagne  and  to  the  Othos ;  they  date  from  tlie  time  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  when,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  which  the 
papacy  had  develoi)ed  under  Gregory  VII.  and  his  successors,  the  jurists  of 
Bologna  drew  out  from  the  reviveil  study  of  the  civil  law  an  idea  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  which  represented  it  as  a  temporal  juipacy,  "  holy"  (as  it 
was  then  for  the  first  time  styled),  ordained  of  God,  and  investing  the 
possessor  with  prerogatives  and  poAvew  which,  but  for  the  sake  of  meeting 
the  Hildebraudine  view  of  the  papacy,  would  probably  never  have  been 

•  .Sec  csiiccially  the  account  of  tho  negotiations  between  Frederick  Barbarossa  and 
the  envoys  (if  tlic  Greek  emperor,  as  reported  by  Ansbert  (pp.  63-5,  ed.  Dobrowsky, 
Prague,  1 827),  whose  account  of  tlio  scene  is  known  to  Mr.  Bryce  only  tkroagh  Kan- 
nier  s  history  of  the  Hohoustaufen. 
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I  o£      And  08  the  power  of  the  papacy  Laj  beou  forwarded  by  princes 
f\»iahing  to  use  it  for  tbeir  own  purposes,  became  its  tools,  so  it  ia 
tmarkuble  tbat  the  must  distinct  assertion  uf  the  inipcri:il  lordsliip  over 
ngdoras   procfedtnl   from,  one   of  the  most  liieravchical  of  Popes,  Boni- 
VIII.,  who  foiuid  it  coiivenieut  thus  to  exalt  the  empire  in  opposition 
I'hilip  tliG  Fair  of  France.      Hut  before  the  time  of  Uouifuc.c,  the  power 
thf  empire  had  fuUi-n  fnrm  the  height  at  wliicli  it  stood  under  I'reiicrick 
I  and  his  gnindson  ;  and  in  the  ages  which  followed,  while  its 
:-  bocame  greater,  its  real  power  became,  as  Mr.  Bryce  shows,  con- 
luolly  weaker. 

We  cannot,  in  a  notice  like  this,  go  further  uito  tho  subject     But  we 

Bt  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  Mr.  Bryce's  style.     In  the  fii-sl  of  these, 

licit  we  quote  in  order  to  justify  .suuie  censures  which  we  have  liiute<I, 

vicious  imitation  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave  is  uuniistakeable.     Mr.  Brjxe  is 

iking  of  tho  death  of  Otho  III.  :— 

•  i>rricJ  him  aerosd  the  Alps  with  lomcnts,  whose  echoes  souuJ  faintly  yet 

•»  of  monkish  cliroiiiclcis,  nnd  buried  him  in  the  choir  of  iho  basiliou  at 

"  twenty  puces  from  the  tomb  of  Chorleii,  beneath  the  ceutrul  dome.     Two 

^••d  since,  setting  out  on  his  last  jourucy  to  Home,  he  had  oiicncd  that 

•11  the  great  emperor,  aitliiijT  on  a  marble  throne,  robed  and  crowned, 

[■I'll  before  liim  ;  and  there,  touching  the  dead  hand,  nncldspiu" 

1  cross,  had  taken,  &.%  it  were,  an  inrestiture  from  his  Fraukiiih 

_  ..,.,. L  ,..,  wan  hid  life,  and  fiw  his  acta,  Utto  III.  j.<,  in  one  rtsiiect,  mure 

~Stniormbla  than  any  who  went  before  or  came  after  him.     None,  save  he,  desired  to 

Oialta  th*  aeTCQ-liilled  city  again  the  seat  of  dominion  ;  reducing  Uonnany  and  Lom- 

banly  and  Greece  to  their  rightful  place  of  Hiibject  provimes.     No  one  else  so  forgot  the 

eut,  to  live  in  the  light  of  the  ancient  order :  110  other  soul  was  «o  poaseaaed  by 

:  fervid  mysticism,  and  that  reverence  for  the  glories  of  the  post,  whereon  rested  the 

1  of  the  mcdiieval  empire." — tPp.  102-3.) 

A«  a  more  favourable  sample,  wc  may  quote  a  passage  which  rehites  to 
ioriuk  LL : — 

"Upon  the  events  of  that  terrific  strife,   for  which  the  Emperor  nnd  Pope  girded 
'  IbenMalvea  up  f»r  the  last  time,  tho  narrative  of  Frederick  the  Second's  career,  with  its 
' :  adventures,  its  sad  picture  of  marvellous  powers  lo»t  ou  an  age  not  ripe  for 
lasted  as  by  a  curse  in  tho  moment  of  victory,  it  is  not  accessary,  were  it  ercn 
here  to  enlarge. 

I  determine  the  fortune!  of  the  Gentian  kingilom,  no  less 

V ;  but  it  was  upon  Ituliuu  ground  that  it  wi«  fought  out, 

■  ;.-    1  .,11s  lieloni;.     80,  too,  of  Frederick  himself.     Out 

<ors  of  fharlea,  ho  is,  with  Otto  III.,  the  only 

,.  iiid  a  frame  of  character  that  are  not  those  of  « 

prthcm  or  a  I'eutou.     There  clweit  in  him,  it  is  true,  all  the  energy  and  knightly 

or  of  his  fathor  II.-iiry.  and  his  grandfather  Rirbaiossa.     But  along  with  these,  and 


J  tlioir  dii 
■red  by  V. 


I  one  ol'  the  most  ' 
rand  a  politi  ian  ;  a 


\  ot  ll"li. 


vol..  lY. 


other  gifts  inlu'rited  |i«rhajM  from  his  It.tUan  mother, 

among  tlio  or.ingogrovcs  of  Palermo, — a  love  of  luxury 

■     '       ■' t'o,  ami  philosophical.      Through  the  miat  of 

th>'  tnitli  of  the  man  can  be  discerned,  and 

mill.  1  ihiiii  appease,  the  curiosity  with  which 

-  ia  history.     A  sensualist,  yet  also 

.  I  an  impassioned  poet ;  in  his  youth 

1  lutci   lifu  piiiu>:uting  heretics,  while  himself  accused  of 

:  of  winning  manners,  and  ardently  belovod  by  his  foUowers, 

1         ■'  '    '     '    ,i„,ii  his  name;  he  wiw  the  marvid  of 

i-k  with  awe,  not  unraiuglej  with 

..,    for,  who  h.vl  braved  all  the  terrors 

r  ban  ;  the  lit>t  who  had  niled  from  the  Bands  of  the 
icas.  But  while  they  pitied  they  condemned.  Tho 
'W  round  bin  memory  a  lurid  light;  him,  and  him 
,  the  worshipper  ol  the  empire,  mast  perforce  deliver 
-U'p.  Zl,  ■■■>.) 

K 
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At  p.  120  is  an  exiwsition  of  a  passage  in  one  of  our  Thirty-nine  Articles 
which  lias  somewhat  surprised  us.  After  having  told  «8  in  the  text,  that  to 
the  emperor,  "  as  representative  of  the  whole  Christian  people,  it  belonged 
to  convoke  general  councils,"  Mr.  Bryce  adds,  in  a  note : — 

"  It  is  to  this  imperial  function  that  reference  is  made  in  the  Tirentv-fint  Article  of 
the  Anglican  Church:  — 'Oencral  councils  may  not  be  {(atheted  togetner  withont  the 
commandment  and  will  of  princes  (i.e.,  principum  Bomanorum).'" — (P.  120,  wtt.) 

Hut  although  this  is  so  positively  stated,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  which 
every  well-instructed  person  ought  to  know,  and  which  no  reasonable  person 
could  liesitato  to  admit,  we  believe  tliat  it  is  utterly  mistaken.  Surely 
it  must  occur  to  the  reader,  at  the  very  first  glance,  tluit  the  wonl  prinripum 
was  meant  to  include  others  besides  the  emperor ;  tliat,  if  the  word  "  com- 
mandment" be  understood  to  relate  to  the  imperial  right  of  summoning 
councils,  the  word  "  will"  was  meant  to  assert  for  other  sovereigns  a  right 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  framei-s,  concerned  tlic  English  Church  more 
nearly,  viz.,  that  of  putting  a  veto  on  the  attendance  of  prelates  from  their 
own  dominions  at  councils  siunmoned  by  the  Pope — even  although,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Council  of  Tnuit,  tlie  imperial  authority  might  be  joined 
with  that  of  the  papacy.  And  if  Mr.  Bryce  had  condescended  to  look  for  a 
moment  into  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  E.xposition  of  the  Articles  (which  seems  to 
be  now  the  established  text-book  of  the  subject),  he  would  there  have  found 
(ed.  2,  p.  486)  the  real  key  to  the  2l8t  Article  in  a  passage  which  conclusively 
disposes  of  his  own  interpretation ;  for  Bishop  Browne  quotes  from  a  docu- 
ment sanctioned  by  Convocation,  shortly  after  the  breach  between  Henry 
VI IL  and  Eome,  the  following  words  : — 

"We  think  that  neither  the  Bishop  of  Borne  nor  any  one  prince,  of  whatsoeTor  estate^ 
degree,  or  pre-eminence  soever  he  be,  may  by  his  ovrn  authority  call,  indict,  or  snmmon 
any  general  council,  without  the  express  consent,  assent,  and  agreement  of  th«  residne 
of  C&istian  princes." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Brj'ce  lias  very  strongly  impressed 
us  with  a  sense  of  his  aVnlity;  and  if  we  are  unable  to  join  in  that 
unlimited  admiration  of  his  book  which  has  been  expressed  in  some  other 
quarters,  we  believe  that  he  will  be  better  worth  hearing  by-and-by,  when 
he  may  be  expected  to  descend  from  the  elevation  of  an  Arnold  prize- 
essayist  to  something  nearer  the  level  of  common  men. 

Tin'ijs  fur  N<■^>fll ;  or,  Nofru  fur  Nursery  Nurfure.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Expositions  of  the  Cartoons  of  Kapluiel,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  in 
Graphotype.     London  :  James  Jfisbet  &  Co.     1866. 

This  is  a  very  capital  book  :  thoroughly  true  to  its  promise  in  the  preface, 
that  "  the  reader  will  find  in  almost  every  jiago  the  faith  that  '  twigs  for 
nests '  are  a  growth  and  not  a  manufacture,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
universal  law,  that  '  except  the  Loi-d  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain 
who  build  it' "  The  various  chapters  are,  "  liabies  Crj'ing  :  Family  Prayer  : 
Nursery  Nonsense  :  Children's  Birthdays  :  Children's  Faults  :  Children's 
Sundays :  Children's  Hobbies  :  The  Parents'  Pattern." 

All  these  chapters  are  thoroughly  good  and  sensible :  full  of  useful 
practical  liints,  in  many  cas«*s  new, — the  offspring  of  leal  felt  diffiqulties. 

The  illustrations  are  spirited  and  amusing.  We  would  particularly 
instance  the  seven  children  flat  on  the  floor  with  feet  in  the  centre,  p.  31. 

We  feel  sure  tlmt  mothers  (for  this  is  more  a  book  for  mothers  than  for 
children)  will  find  much  liere  that  thoy  might  carefully  ponder  and  pro- 
fitably practise. 
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Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope.     By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.     Third  Series. 
London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1866. 

A  NEW  book  of  good  hymns  is  to  the  lover  of  sacred  song  an  unmixed 
pleasure.  And  such  is  the  volume  now  before  us.  Dr.  Bonar  is  already 
known  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  very  best  of  modem  hymns :  hymns 
vhich,  as  ho  himself  described  them  in  the  preface  to  the  first  series,  "  be- 
long to  no  Church  or  sect:  are  not  the  expression  of  one  man's  or  one 
party's  &ith  and  hope  :  but  are  meant  to  speak  what  may  be  thought  and 
spoken  by  all  to  whom  the  Clmrch's  ancient  faith  and  hope  are  dear." 

This,  we  hardly  nee<l  say,  they  have  been  found  to  do.  The  author  of 
"  I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus,"  and  "  Go  up,  go  up,  my  heart,"  needs  no  praise 
of  ours.  Our  task  is  confined  to  saying  that  this  new  volume  will  be  found 
quite  worthy  of  his  fame.  There  are,  perhaps,  fewer  hymns  proper  in  it 
than  in  the  former  volume,  and  more  of  exquisite  little  poems.  The  follow- 
ing, we  venture  to  think,  is  hardly  inferior  in  poetic  power  to  the  best  parts 
of  the  "  Christian  Year,"  wliile,  in  its  translucent  simplicity,  it  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  involved  and  enigmatic  style  of  that  popular  book  : — ^ 

"thk  white  kaimemt. 

"The  babe,  the  bride,  the  quiet  dead. 
Clad  in  peculiar  raiment  all, 
Yet  each  pats  on  the  spotless  white 
Of  cradle,  shtoud,  and  bridal  hall. 

"The  babe,  the  bride,  the  qniet  dead, 
Each  eDterioe  on  an  nntried  home, 
Wears  the  one  oadee,  the  one  fair  hue 
Of  birth,  of  wedding,  and  of  tomb. 

"Of  death  and  life,  of  mirth  and  grie( 
We  take  it  as  the  symbol  trae ; 
It  suits  the  smile,  it  suits  the  sigh. 
That  raiment  of  the  stainless  hue. 

"Kot  the  rich  rainbow's  varied  bloom, 
That  diapason  of  the  light ; 
Not  the  soft  sunset's  silken  glow. 
Or  flash  of  gorgeoos  chrysolite. 

"  Bnt  purity  of  perfect  light, 
Its  native  andivided  ray. 
All  that  is  best  of  moon  and  sun. 
The  purest  of  the  dawn  of  day. 

"0  cradle  of  onr  yonngest  age, 

Adorned  with  white,  how  fair  art  thou  ! 
0  robe  of  infancy,  how  bright ! 
Like  moonlight  on  the  moorland  snow. 

"  0  bridal  hall,  and  bridal  robe, 

How  silver-brieht  yonr  jewelled  gleam. 
Like  sunrise  on  the  gentle  face 

Of  some  translucent  mountain  stream.  .  . 

"O  shnrad  of  death,  so  soft  and  pure. 
Like  starlight  upon  marble  fair; 
Ah,  snrely  it  is  life,  not  death. 
That  in  still  beauty  sleepeth  there. 

"  Mine  be  a  robe  more  spotless  still. 
With  lustre  bright  that  cannot  fade, 
Poier  and  whiter  than  the  robe 
Of  bah*,  or  bride,  or  quiet  dead. 
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"  Mine  be  the  raiment  given  of  God, 

WroDeht  of  fine  linen,  clean  and  wliite, 
Fit  for  the  eye  of  God  to  sec, 
Meet  for  His  home  of  holy  light !" 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  metrical  Tcraons  of  ibe 
I'fsalms,  rathor  stiff,  and  somewhat  resembHng  those  published  by  Milton. 
Wo  cannot  say  that  -wo  think  these  successful  If  the  Psalma  are  to  be 
turned  into  English,  it  must  be  in  the  English  idiom  and  rhythm.  Such 
lines  as, — 

"  And  all  he  doeth  prosper  shall," 

and  such  stanzas  as, — 

"  Kot  in  the  assembly  of  the  jast 

Shall  the  nnrighteous  stand  at  all ; 
For  jast  men's  way  Jehovah  knows ; 
The  way  of  sinners  perish  shall," — 

cannot  bo  recommended  to  English  cars  by  any  amount  of  fitithftilneea  to  the 
original  Hebrew. 

Since  the  above  notice  was  written,  we  have  received  a  beautiful  "  edition 
dc  liixo"  containing  the  whole  three  series  of  the  " Hymns  of  Faith  and 
Hope." 

T1C0  Hundred  Shdclm,  Hunwroua  and  Gmteaque.     By  Gustavb  Dobk. 
London :  F.  "Wamc  &  Co. 

These  drawings  are,  indeed,  outrageously  grotesque.  We  feel  ourselves 
in  the  plight  of  the  lover  of  old,  "Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble 
your  love,  but — why  did  you  kick  me  down-stairs  V  So  here — any  queer 
contortions  of  the  human  face  or  form  may  pass  muster :  but — why  all  these 
monsters  1  Wo  own  to  a  sort  of  revulsion  from  the  big-head-and-little-body 
kind  of  caricature.  Respected  prelates  do  not  look  well  thtis  put  into  two 
foci :  nor  do  imaginary  beings  such  as  those  with  which  this  book  is  filled. 
Sucli  a  prepondcmnco  of  the  pure  grotesque  seems  to  us  to  swamp  genuine 
humour.  Tlic  one  natund  group  of  "  doggies,"  on  p.  12,  strikes  our  fancy  more 
than  most  things  in  the  book. 

When  M.  Dore  comes  to  the  caricature  of  real  life,  he  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  shine.  K  </.,  "  M.  Berniquet's  Visit  to  the  Country "  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  compared  with  the  M.  Jabot  and  M.  Pipon  of  our  younger 
daya  The  likenesses  iire  not  at  all  well  kept  up,  and  the  humour  is  some- 
times of  the  flattest. 

But  there  arc  some  very  clever  things.     Among  them  are  the  sketches 
called  "  Consequences  of  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862."    The  boat  full  of 
Chinese  on  p.  42,  and  the  triple  groups  sleeping  on  a  roof  at  300  francs 
each,  are  the  bt-st  of  those.     Here  and  there  we  have  some  broad  humour  ; 
but  never,  oitlu?r  in  drawing  or  humour,  does  M.  Dore  rise  to  the  level  oC 
our  best  English  caricaturists.     The  fun  is  torn  to  rags,  not  quiet  and- 
lurkinp,  as  in  their  drawings.     And  four  out  of  five  of  the  jokes  are,  at  leastt* 
in  their  English  dress,  not  worth  having,  to  begin  with. 
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THE  noblest  of  all  Mr.  Browning's  l}Tics  and  romances,  "  Saul,"  wo 
postpone,  aa  coming  more  fitly  under  the  last  head  of  our  classifi- 
cation. Of  the  second,  our  first  notice  must  be  iu  words  at  once 
of  admiration  for  their  versatility  and  j)ower,  and,  we  are  con- 
Btrainctl  to  add,  of  regret  also,  and  of  a  feeling  which,  but  that  it  has 
become  familiar,  would  be  disappointment.  "We  do  not  exi)ect  every 
poet  to  Imj  an  Amdt  or  a  Burns,  but  we  arc  compelled  to  confess  that 
we  sigh,  as  we  read  these  poems,  for  a  somewhat  stronger  flavour  of 
uati'jurtlity.  No  poet  of  ecpial  power  (RjTon,  i)erhaps,  excepted)  has 
done  so  little  to  represent  and  to  ennoble  English  thought  and  life; 
anil  the  absence  of  this  element  from  ^Ir.  Browning's  jjoems  will, 
we  fftir.  always  stand  in  the  way  of  his  attaijiuig  the  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  English  people  to  which  they  liave  welcomed  Mr. 
Tennyson.  The  Laureate  turns,  at  once  by  instinct  and  by  deliberate 
choice,  to  Euglish  scenes  and  chanxctera.  The  "Talking  Oak,"  the 
"  Ganiener'a  Daughter,"  the  "  May  Queen,"  "  Maud,"  "  Enoch  Arden." 
"Ay liner's  Field,"  "Sea  Dreams,"  will  occur  to  every  one  as 
e.xaiiiple5.  Even  the  Arthurian  cycle  of  idyls  gives  to  tlie  king  of 
Briiiih  legend  a  far  more  ideally  English  character  than  the  "  Morte 
rf'Arthur,"  upon  which  they  iU-e  raised  as  on  a  foundation.  And 
iLo  "  In  Mcnioriam,"  the  most  intensely  personal  of  poems,  is  the 
history  of  a  friendship  which,  iu  its  essence  luid  iu  its  circmnstanccs, 
VOL.  IV.  L 
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would  not  have  been  what  it  was,  without  the  recollections  of  the 
school  and  the  college,  the  country  house  and  the  village  church, 
which  are  specially  characteristic  of  this  country.  With  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  the  poems,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  that 
cling  to  one's  memory,  are  all  thoroughly  Italian.  Pictures,  with 
Mieris-like  minuteness  of  detail,  of  the  life  of  Italy  in  "  Up  at  a 
Villa,"  ''Do^^^l  in  the  City,"  "The  Englishman  in  Italy,"  and  "By 
the  Fireside;"  of  its  imion  of  testhetic  culture  with  hateful  vin- 
dictiveness  in  "My  Last  Duchess,"  and  with  ecclesiastical  debase- 
ment in  "  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  in  St.  Praxed's  Church ;"  of 
its  higher  and  lower  forms  of  art-life  in  "  Old  Pictures  of  Florence," 
"Fra  Lippo  Lippi,"  "Andrea  del  Sarto,"  and  "  The  Guardian  Angel;" 
of  its  phases  of  passionate  love,  and  yet  more  passionate  jealousy,  in 
"  Two  in  the  Campagna,"  "  In  a  Gondola,"  "  In  a  Balcony,"  and  a 
"  Serenade  at  the  Villa," — all  these  (to  say  nothing  of  many  poems 
which  are  either  Italian  in  then*  feeling  or  their  circumstances,  though 
not  in  both)  come  to  one's  mind  at  once,  while  there  are  but  few  to 
balance  them  connected  in  any  way  with  the  history,  life,  character- 
istic feelings  of  our  country.  !Mr.  Browning  seems  to  have  lived  so 
long  under  brighter  skies,  and  amid  a  people  of  more  glowing  fempera- 
ment,  that  English  life  is  tame  and  cold  to  him.  If  this  gives  an 
intensity  to  his  representations  of  emotions  which  are  not  national 
but  human,  to  the  mingling  of  love,  disappointment,  jealousy,  despair, 
the  transitions  by  which  passionate  idolatry  passes  into  terrible  scorn 
or  cynical  indifference,  which  he  is  so  fond  of  painting,  and  which  he 
paints  (as  in  "  Any  Wife  to  any  Husband,"  "  A  Woman's  Last  Word," 
"  In  a  Year,"  "  James  Lee  " )  Avith  such  a  wonderful  insight  into  the 
morbid  physiology  of  passion,  we  still  feel  some  touch  of  regret  that 
80  great  a  poet  has  been  so  far  denationalized.  Tlxe  intensity  itself, 
belonging,  as  it  does,  to  the  South  rather  than  to  the  North,  makes 
his  poems  harder  for  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  to  understaijl. 
There  is  a  wisdom,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Tennyson  have  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  recognised,  in  the  old  counsel,  "  Spartani 
nactus  es,  hanc  exorrui."  Eydal  IMount  and  Faringford  have  proved 
themselves  better  poets'  homes  even  than  the  fair  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amo. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  instances 
in  which  Mr.  Browning's  patli  has  led  him  across  the  history  of  other 
nations  than  the  land  of  his  adoption.  "  Strafford  "  brought  him  into 
the  heart  of  the  great  conflict  between  despotism  and  freedom ;  and 
although  we  do  not  find,  either  in  that  play  or  elsewhere,  any 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  Puritan  character  (that  character  is 
hai'dly  visible  even  in  liis  I'ym  or  Vane),  yet  the  "Lays  of  the 
English  Cavaliers  "  show  how  thoroughly  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
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one  party  in  that  struggle.  Even  in  "  The  Lost  Leader  "  we  seem  to 
hear  an  echo  of  the  lament  of  the  Commons  over  Went  worth's  defec- 
tion transfeiTed  to  the  circumstances  and  politics  of  our  own  time. 
We  know  not  what  individual  leader,  if  any,  Mr.  Browning  had  in 
view ;  but  if  the  early  admirers  of  tlie  French  Revolution  had  wished 
to  utter  their  hearts  over  the  Tor)-ism  of  AVordsworth  or  Southey, 
or  the  Chartists  and  Christian  Socialists  of  1848  over  Mr.  Kiugsley's 
panegyric  on  the  peerage  and  his  vindication  of  martial  law  ad  (ilitum, 
they  could  hanlly  find  fitter  laugxiage.  Those  who  care,  not  to  point 
out  how  a  poet  repeats  himself,  but  how  a  noble  thought  presents 
itself  under  diflerent  aspects,  will  find  it  interesting  to  compare  a  few 
lines  from  each.  PjTn,  in  "  Straflbiil,"  speaks  of  the  old  love  and  hope 
which  he  had  cherished  for  the  Wentworth  of  his  early  days : — 

"  Tei,  I  wfll  say 
I  never  loved  but  one  man, — David  not 
*MoTe  Jonathan  !     Even  thus  I  love  him  now ; 
And  look  for  m}-  chief  portion  in  that  world 
Where  great  hearts  led  astray  are  turned  again, 

In  my  inmost  heart, 
Believe,  I  think  of  stealing  quite  awoy 
To  walk  onco  more  with  Wentvrorth — my  youth's  friend, 
Furged  from  all  error,  gloriously  renewed." 

"  The  Lost  Leader  "  ends  thus  in  the  same  note : — 

"  Life's  night  begins :  let  him  never  come  back  to  us ! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation,  and  pain, — 
Forced  praise  on  our  port, — the  glimmer  of  twilight, 

Never  glad,  confident  niomiDg  again. 
Best  fight  on  well,  for  vto  taught  him, — strike  gallantly, 

Uenaco  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own ; 
Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge,  and  wait  us, 

Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne." 

Something  of  the  same  kind  of  connection,  that  of  belonging  to 

the  same  time  and  growing  out  of  the  same  studies,  we  find  between 

" A  Gi-auunarian's  Funeral"  and  "Paracelsus."    As  the  latter  gives 

the  portraiture  of  a  man  mingUug  thirst  for  knowledge  with  lower 

lambition,  and   finding  therefore  that  all  is  vanity,  so  the  foimer 

'exhibits  something  of  the  life  of  the  Sculigers  and  the  Casaubons,  of 

many  an  early  scholar,  like  Eoger  Bacon's  friend,  Pierre'de^Maricourt, 

iirorking  at  some  one  region  of  knowledge,  and  content  to  laV>oiir 

firithout  fame  so  long    as  he    mastered  thoroughly   whatever    he 

nndertook : — 

"  Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  prtmatoro. 
Heedless  of  far  gain  ; 
Greedy  for  quick  retiims  of  profit,  ruro. 

Bad  is  our  bargain ! 
Was  it  not  great ':    Did  not  he  throw  on  God 
(lie  loves  the  burthen). 
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Gcd't'taik^to  aiake  die  hcaTenly  period 

Periieet  the  caitHea  ? 
Did  not  he  magnif  j-  the  mind,  ihov  clear 

Jojt  vhat  it  all  meant  ? 
He  voold  not  diiconnt  life,  u  fooU  do  here. 

Paid  hr  instalment.** 

We  must  hasten  on ;  but  before  passing  to  the  last  diTision  of  our 
inquiiy  we  must  glsmce  at  what  seem  to  us  at  once  among  the  most 
jiowerful  and  the  least  pleasing  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems.  With  a 
taste  which  reminds  one  of  Tenieis  or  Callot  in  their  wildest  and 
most  grotesque  moments,  he  appears  sometimes  to  revel  in  what  is 
horrible,  repulsive,  mentally  or  even  physically  loathsome.  It  is  true 
that  this  never  takes  the  form  which,  in  a  sensational  artist  of  a  lower 
kind,  it  would  have  done,  and  (with  the  exception  of  one  scene 
in  "I'ippa  passes")  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  his  poems  from 
first  to  last  which  ministers  to  lubricity  of  thought  .  But  with  the 
exception  of  that  perilous  region,  there  is  hardly  any  other  abyss 
of  man's  nature  from  which  he  shrinks.  The  demoniac  malignity 
of  persecution  as  in  "  The  Heretic's  Tragedy,"  the  festering  squalor 
of  the  Glietto  in  "  Holy  Cross  Day,"  the  animal  ferocity  of  hatred  in 
the  "  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister,"  the  revelling  in  mould  and 
mildew  in  "  Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis " — ^these,  though  we  cannot 
but  recognize  the  titanic  strength  which  they  display,  we  feel  that  we 
could  well  spare.  It  is  part  of  the  same  humour  that  we  find  in 
him  (the  comic  extravaganza  of  the  "  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin "  and 
the  "Flight  of  the  Duchess"  are  the  most  conspicuous  specimens) 
a  rollicking,  revelling  delight  in  strange  and,  it  might  seem,  almost 
impossible  rhymes.  "  Porringer "  and  "  month  "  would  be  trifles  to 
one  who  can  give  us — 

"  iVnd  the  mother  «mclt  blood  with  her  cat-like  instinct. 
As  her  check  quick  whitened  through  all  her  quince-tinct" 

"  So  glancing  at  her  wolf-skin  vesture. 
If  such  it  was,  for  thej  grow  so  hirsute 
That  their  own  fleece  serves  for  natural  fur-suit." 

"  And  at  last,  as  its  haven  some  buffeted  ship  sees 
(Come  all  the  way  from  the  north  ports  with  sperm  oil), 
I  hope  to  get  safely  out  of  the  turmoil." 

One  more  we  add,  with  the  wish,  as  we  read  the  "Flight  of  the 
Duchess,"  that  it  had  been  more  kept  in  view  throughout  that 
poem : — 

"  And  were  I  not,  as  a  man  may  say,  cautious 
How  I  trench,  more  than  needs,  on  the  nauseous." 

Even  here,  however,  as  in  "  Holy  Cross  Day,"  and  the  latter  of  the 
two  poems  just  named,  there  are  passages  hardly  equalled  elsewhere 
for  their  loftiness  and  beauty.     Mr.  Browning  feels,  and  leads  his 
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irs  to  feel,  tliat  underneath  what  is  most  trivial  or  most  repulsive 
thero  are  abysses  of  infinite  awfulness.  Nothing  in  the  life  of  man 
is  altogether  little. 

Enough  has  been  given  to  show  those  who  are  as  yet  strangers  to 
his  works,  what  Jlr.  llrowning's  readers  have  felt  from  the  first,  tliat 
he  is  OS  remote  as  possible  from  tlie  conventionalisms  of  any  school. 
Well-nigh  every  poem  opens  with  an  abruptness  that  takes  one's 
breath  away.  We  have  to  take  a  header  into  deep  water.  If  we  can 
swim  wo  shall  strike  out  with  a  fresh  sense  of  strength  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  course  of  such  plunges  acts  on  the  whole  ment«l  frame- 
work, the  sinews  and  nerves  of  tliought,  as  a  health-givijig  tonic.  If 
we  oa/iV,  we  lose  our  footing  and  our  breath,  the  salt  brine  gets  into 
our  eyes  and  mouth,  and  we  emerge  with  a  sense  of  dislike  and 
bewilderment,  shivering  and  half  dis^wsed  to  confine  o\irsclve3  fur 
tlie  futuit;  to  the  smoother  lakes  and  freshwater  pools,  where  we  walk 
in  quietly  and  have  no  chance  of  getting  out  of  our  deptli.  But  with 
any  reatler  of  the  former  type  it  is  sui-prising  how  soon  Mr.  Browning 
I     leads  us  into  the  heart  of  a  subject,  and  keeps  us  speU-bound  to  the 


"  What's  become  of  Waring 
Since  bu  gave  us  all  the  dip  P 
Cboie  land-lniTel  or  seafaring. 

Boots  and  che^t,  or  atatf  and  scrip, 
Batber  than  pace  up  and  dovn 
Any  longer  Londun  town  ?  " 


And  what  follows  is  no  narrative,  simply  the  sketch  of  a  character, 
— the  portrait  of  a  man  of  many  gifts  and  varied  tastes,  capable  of 
great  things,  and  wiuning  many  hearts ;  but  we  learn,  as  we  go  on, 
to  become  one  of  the  man's  familiar  friends,  and  when  we  hear 
how  he  reappeared  in  a  pilot-boat  on  tlie  Adriatic,  and  was  once 
more  lost  siglit  of,  it  seems  simply  natural,  and  of  course,  to  join  in 
the  exclamation — 

"  Oh,  never  star 
Was  lost  here,  but  it  rose  afar ! 
Look  East,  whero  vhole  new  thousands  arc. 
In  Vishnu-land,  whot  Avatar  P" 

in.  Tlie  attempt  to  estimate  the  theology  of  a  poet  whose  works 
no  critic  or  publisher  would  class  under  the  head  of  religious 
jKwtry  may  seem  open  to  the  charge  that  we  are  judging  them  by 
a  standard  which  is  altogether  inapidicable.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at 
th«  thought  of  testing  a  poet's  excellence  by  the  measure  of  his 
confurmity  witli  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  with  the  evangelical  or 
catholic  tendencies  of  the  sciiools  that  chum  shelter  under  tlmse 
Daiuc3.  To  some  minds,  indeed,  the  thouglit  of  any  ethical  purpose 
in  a  poet  seems  to  iutroducc  an  alien  and   deterioratiug  elumcxit. 
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Such  an  one  seems  to  them,  as  Jlr.  Swinburne  has  said  of  Words- 
worth, to  be  simply  using  nature  to  make  pottoge,  and  they  prefer  the 
"divine  lust,"  the  "etwas  diimouisch,"  of  a  poet  who,  like  Byron, 
foams  and  nishes  on  in  the  wild  roeklessnoss  of  a  morbid  and 
frenzied  passion.  With  those,  however,  who  hold  that  all  energy  is 
at  its  highest  point  when  it  is  under  the  control  of  will,  and  that  a 
will  which,  exercising  tliLs  control,  directs  the  energy  to  tnith  and 
goodness,  is  immeasurably  higher  than  one  that  degrades  itself  by  a 
volimtary  bondage  to  what  is  false  and  evil,  the  ethical  worth  and 
influence  of  a  poet  cannot  be  excluded  from  our  survey  of  hia  cha- 
racter and  merits  as  such.  Such  at  least  has  been  the  faith  in 
which  the  greatest  of  our  poets  have  lived  and  acted.  Sjienser,  tlie 
"sage  and  serious,"  sought  with — 

"  Fierce  wars  and  Indies'  lore  to  moralise  Iub  song ;" 
and  irilton  held  that  the  poet's  work  was  essentially  reli^ous, — 
"offering  at  high  strains  in  new  and  lofty  measure."  Shelley,  after 
his  fashion,  looked  on  hia  mission  as  that  of  a  reforming  prophet^  and 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  in  our  own  time,  have  been  conspicuous 

examples  of — 

"  Self-rererenco,  self-knowledge,  lelf-control." 

Mere  reckless  delight  in  the  exuberance  of  power  and  the  glow  of 
passion,  or  in  the  fame  which  they  bring  with  them,  may  produce  the 
Byronic  moodiuess,  or  the  fevered  glow  that  burnt  out  the  Uves  of 
Chatterton  and  Keats,  but  it  is  fatal  to  the  attainment  of  any  high 
and  lasting  excellence.*  Tlie  school  of  revived  paganism  which  began 
with  the  last-named  poet,  ami  has  culminated  in  Mr.  Swinburne,  has 
in  it,  artistically  as  well  as  moiidly,  all  the  e\Tla  of  apostasy.  The 
poet  who,  bom  in  Christendom,  woiUd  fain  live  and  WTite  as  though 
"suckled  in  a  creed  outworn,"  is  sure  to  glide  dowTx  the  slopes  of 
Avemus,  till  the  darkest  phiises  of  himian  passion  and  sensnal  sin 
have  an  irresistible  fascination  for  him.  Art  and  poetry  seem  alike 
in  danger,  in  such  cases,  of  as  infinite  a  debasement  as  when  they 
ministered  to  the  diseased  imagination  of  Tiberius  among  the  rocks 
of  Capri.    And  if  we  believe  that,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the 

•  Those  who  hare  been  led  by  Archbishop  Trench's  Stratford  sormon,  or  Bishop  'Wordi- 
worth's  larger  work,  to  look  on  Shaksporc  almost  as  a  tlicologion  with  catholic  sympathies, 
a  devout  reader  and  sound  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  may  wonder  at  the  omission  of  the 
greatest  name  in  English  literature  from  this  induction.  We  are  constrained  to  own  that, 
with  him  ns  with  Goethe,  eridcnco  of  this  uthicol  purpose  is  precisely  what  wo  fail  to  find. 
There  is,  it  is  trae,  no  preference  of  evil  over  good,  of  vice  over  virtue.  He  holds  his 
mirror  up  to  nattire,  and  shows  %-irtuo  her  own  image  and  vice  her  own  dcfomuty ;  and 
the  very  truthfulness  of  the  representation  leads  us,  as  the  realities  do,  to  hate  the  one 
and  love  llie  other ;  nnd  so,  in  spite  of  their  impurities,  the  ultimate  tendency  and  dominant 
tone  of  his  dramas  is  on  the  right  aide,  purifying  and  not  corrupting,  but  wo  do  not  trace 
the  desire  that  this  should  bo  so.  As  Goethe  said,  with  less  truth,  of  Sophocles,  "  He  knew 
the  stage,  and  understood  his  croft," 
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xrortla  commonly  receive,  Clirislianity  is  morality,  that  tlie  liigliest 
ethical  and  the  highest  religious  truth  are  mutually  interdependent, 
then  it  is  no  idle  or  alien  question  to  ask  of  any  jxyet  whose  power 
calls  for  such  a  scrutiny  as  this.  What  is  his  relation  to  the  belief  of 
Christians  ?  liow  far  has  he  entered  into  its  life  ?  how  far  is  he  likely 
to  Tnake  tliat  life  nobler  and  more  true  ? 

It  i3  obvious  that  neither  Mr.  Tennyson  nor  Mr.  Browning  stands 
in  this  respect  on  the  same  footing  as  the  author  of  the  "  Christian 
Year."  He,  in  heart  and  soul  the  child  of  Anglicanism,  lived  under 
the  shadow  of  the  English  Cliurcli,  thought  and  felt  as  she  taught 
him.  looked  on  nature  as  foreshadowing  or  intei-pretuig  that  teaching 
— «3  bringing  man's  restless  temi^er  into  harmony  with  her  repose.  He 
seems  not  so  much  to  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  stray  beyond 
hex  boundaries,  as  never  to  have  felt  it.  All  dramatic  dealing  with 
man's  fiercer  and  more  lawless  passions  woidd  have  been  in  his  eyes  a 
He  coidd  not  revel  in  the  beauty  and  gloiy  of  nature  for  their 
sake,  but  must  learn  theh-  lesson  of  "  sweet  content "  and  "  calm 
decay."  The  mythologies  of  ancient  creeds  were  for  him,  with  all  his 
scliolar-liko  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Eome,  forbidden 
ground ;  and  to  sing  of  them  woidd  have  been  like  burning  incense  on 
the  altars  of  Baal.  Even  in  the  vast  field  which  tlie  books  of  the  Old 
and  Xew  Testaments  ojjeu  to  the  imagination,  he  debberately  narrowed 
the  region  within  which  he  moved.  He  read  the  Bible  tluxmgh  the 
Prayer-book.  The  wild  life  of  patriarchs, — the  dramatic  incidents  and 
characters  of  judges,  kings,  prophets, — the  thousand  suggestions  of 
pftthoa  and  passion  iu  tlie  Gospels,  were  to  him  as  Sunday  lessons, 
fniin  which,  reverentially,  tenderly,  devoutly,  he  derived  strength  or 
hope,  warning  or  consolation.  He  avowedly  wTote  to  lead  others  to 
feel  the  "soothing  cJiaracter"  of  the  teaching  of  the  Prnyer-book,  and 
would  have  turned  away  from  any  merely  dramatic  representation  of 
the  facts  or  characters  of  Scripture  as  irreverent.  l)r,  Newman, 
indeed,  little  as  he  is  kno-mi  to  most  readers  in  this  character,  had  in 
liim  the  elements  of  a  far  greater  poet  than  his  friend.  Nothing  that 
Mr.  Keble  ever  ^^•rote  ain  compare  in  power  with  the  short,  half- frag- 
mentary jtoems  of  "Leail,  kindly  Light,"  "The  elements,"  "Hidden 
ts,"  "  Kcst,"  "  David,"  "  Sauits  departed,"  in  the  "  Lyra  Apostolica," 

the  more  recent  "  Dream  of  Gerontius."  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we 
have  touches  of  vivid  scene-painting, — the  "  blossoms  red  and  bright," 
the  prophet's  "  wild  hair  floating  in  the  eastern  bi'eeze," — but  for  the 
jiart  the  pictorial  and  the  dramatic  elements  are  alike  absent, 
we  SCO  only  the  coimuunings  of  a  devout  and  meditative  mind. 
And  this,  we  think,  e-xplains  tlie  influence  for  gooil  which  the  "  Chris- 
Year  "  has  exercised,  not  only  over  tens  of  thousands  of  "children 
child-like  souls  "  like-minded  with  his  o'Nvn,  but  over  many  who 
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stand  almost  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  relif,'iou8  thouglit.  Writers 
who  have  never  known  the  order  and  teaching  of  the  L'liurch,  \a 
whom  the  religious  life  is  an  unknown  region,  will  simply  sneer  nt 
poetrj'  that  ties  itself  down  to  the  order  of  the  twenty-five  Sundays 
after  Trinity,  and  will  turn  to  the  sensuous  or  passionate  verse  wliich  is 
more  in  liarmuny  with  their  tastes.  But  men  of  nobler  minds — such, 
e.  //.,  as  Jlr.  Maurice  and  Dean  Stanley, — though  they  have  passed  on 
to  regions  of  lliought  and  criticism  from  which  Mr.  Keblo  woidd  have 
shrunk,  and  hold  opinions  which  he  would  have  condemned  as 
perilous  and  unsound,  still  turn  to  him  with  a  true  and  lo^nng 
revei-ence.  They  cannut  forget  what  they  once  owed  to  liira.  He 
exercises  over  them  that  soothing  influence  which  he  most  prayed  for. 
He  brings  back  to  them  something  of  the  child-like  spirit  which  the 
stir  and  conflict  of  the  time,  or  the  fascinatiun  of  the  pictorial  aspects 
of  sacred  liistory,  tend  to  wear  away.  Mr.  Browning's  influence,  we 
need  hardly  say,  is  of  a  very  different  cliaracter.  His  creed  is  less 
definite,  his  temper  less  submissive,  his  handling  of  sacred  themes 
bolder  and  more  free,  and  tlie  essentially  dramatic  character  of  most 
of  his  poems  makes  it  diflicidt  for  us  to  determine  how  fsu-  he  is 
speaking  in  his  owu  poreon,  or  representing  some  phase  of  the  great 
drama  of  man's  religious  life.  No  li\'ing  wiiter — and  we  do  not  know 
any  one  in  the  past  who  can  be  named,  in  this  respect,  in  the  .same 
breath  with  him — approaches  his  power  of  analyzing  and  reproducing 
the  morbid  forms,  the  corrupt  semblances,  the  hj'pocrisies,  foruialisnis, 
and  fanaticisms  of  that  life.  The  wildness  of  an  Antinoniian  pre- 
destinarianism  has  never  been  so  grauiUy  painted  as  in  "  Johannes 
j^^icola  in  Meditation : " — 

"  For  tti  I  lie,  smiled  on,  full  fed 

By  unexbausteil  power  to  bless, 
I  gaze  below  on  hcU's  fierce  bed. 

And  those  its  waves  of  flame  oppiesa. 
Swarming  in  ghastly  wrctchedncsi ; 
Whose  life  on  earth  aspired  to  bo 

One  nitar-smokc,  so  pure  I — to  win. 
If  not  love  lilu!  God's  loTe  for  me, 

At  least  to  keep  His  anger  in  ; 
And  oil  their  striving  turned  to  lin. 

Priest,  doctor,  hermit,  monk  grown  white 
With  prayer,  the  broken-hearted  nun, 

The  martyr,  the  won  acolyte, 
The  incense-swinging  child, — undone 
Before  God  fashioned  star  or  sun." 

The  white  heat  of  the  persecutor  glares  on  us,  like  a  nightmare 
spectre,  in  "  The  Heretic's  Tragedy."  More  subtle  fonns  arc  drawn 
with  greater  elaboration.  If"  Bishop  I'dougram's  Apologj',"  in  iiiajiy 
of  its  circumstances  and  touches,  suggests  the  thought  of  actual  iwr- 
traiture,  recalling  a  form  and  face  once  familiar  to  us,  seen  in  gorgeous 
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pontificals  at  Uigh  ceremonies,  or  lecturing;  to  curious  crowds  in  Albe- 
marle Street,  it  is  also  a  picture  of  a  class  of  minds  wluch  we  meet 
with  everywhere.  Conservative  scepticism  that  persuades  itseK  that 
it  believes,  cynical  acuteness  in  discerning  the  weak  points  either  of 
mere  secularism  or  di-eaming  mysticism,  or  i)a3sionate  eagerness  to 
reform,  avoiding  dangerous  extremes,  and  taking  things  as  they  ai-o 
liecnusc  they  arc  comfortable,  and  lead  to  wealth,  enjoyment,  repu- 
tation— this,  whether  a  true  account  or  not  of  the  theologian  to  whom 
we  have  referred  (for  our  own  part  we  are  disposed  to  think  his 
character  more  genuine  and  more  loveable),  is  yet  to  be  found  imder 
many  elofjuent  defences  of  the  faith,  many  fervent  and  scornful 
denunciations  of  criticism  and  free  thought.  With  a  like  minuteness, 
even  to  the  degree  of  wearisomeness,  does  Mr.  Browning  pour  his  scorn, 
in  "Mr.  Sludge,  the  Medium,"  on  the  pseudo-spiritualism,  with  its 
acquiescence  in  imposture,  its  hysterical  craving  for  sensation,  its 
delirious  dotage,  its  dreams  of  a  coming  revelation  of  Ciod  through 
the  agency  of  mahogany  tables,  wliich  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
in  our  country  led  captive  its  hundreds  of  silly  women  and  sillier  men, 
"  laden  with  divers  lusts,"  and  in  America  has  numlx;red  its  adherents 
by  tens  of  thousands.  In  "  Caliban  upou  Setebos,"  if  it  is  more  than  the 
product  of  Mr.  Browning's  fondness  for  all  abnormal  forms  of  spiritual 
life,  speculating  among  other  things  on  the  religious  thoughts  of  a 
luolf  brute-like  savage,  we  luiist  see  a  protest  against  the  thought  that 
man  can  rise  by  himself  to  true  thoughts  of  God,  and  develop  a  pure 
theolitgy  out  of  his  moral  consciousness.  So  far  it  is  a  witness  for  the 
necessity  of  a  revelation,  either  through  the  immediate  action  of  the 
Light  that  lighteth  every  man,  or  that  which  has  been  given  to  man- 
kind in  sixiken  or  written  words,  by  the  Word  that  was  in  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  "  Death  in  the  Desert,"  in  like  manner,  we  have  another 
school  of  thought  analyzed  with  a  corresponding  subtlety.  Dra- 
matically, indeed,  this  seeias  to  us  among  the  least  siiccessful  of 
Mr.  Browning's  portraits.  \Miatcver  we  may  think  of  the  possible 
feelings  of  St.  John  towards  Hymenaius  or  Cerinthus,  we  can  hardly 
force  our  imagimition  to  the  tixsk  of  conceiving  what  he  would  have 
said  had  he  Ixvu  reviewing  the  "  Leben  Jesu,"  still  less  to  the  belief 
(even  poetically  and  for  a  moment)  that  that  development  of  doubt 
entered  into  liis  apocalypse  of  the  future,  or  that  ho  felt^himself, 
oven  in  vision, — 

"  Feeling  for  foothold  Uirough  a  blank  profound. 
Along  with  nnbom  people  in  strange  lands." 

It  may  he  that  neither  artist  nor  poet  has  as  yet  pamted  the  beloved 
disciple  as  he  was,  and  we  may  accept  Mr.  Browning's  portraiture  as, 
at  any  rate,  a  fai-  closer  appro.ximation  to  the  truth  than  the  feminine 
gentleness  with  which  he  is  popularly  identified,  or  than  M.  Kenan's 
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picture  of  an  irritnble  and  pretontioiis  egotist.  Apart  from  tbis,  how- 
ever, the  "  I'oath  in  the  Desert"  is  worth  studying  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  mj-thical  school  of  interpretation,  and  as  a  protest,  we  woiJd  fain 
hope,  from  Jlr.  Browning's  own  mind  against  the  thought  that  because 
the  love  of  fiod  lias  been  revealed  in  Chiist,  and  has  taught  us  the^ 
greatness  of  all  true  human  love,  therefore 

"  We  ounelTM  malcc  the  lore,  and  CKritt  wu  not." 

In  one  remarkable  passage  at  the  close  of  "  The  Legend  of  romic," 
Mr.  l-trowning,  speaking  apparently  in  his  own  person,  proclaims  his 
belief  iu  one  great  Chiistian  doctrine,  which  all  pantheistic  and 
atheistic  system-s  formally  repudiate,  and  which  many  semi-Christian 
thiukere  implicitly  reject : — 

"  The  candid  incline  to  surmise  of  Into  • 

That  the  Christian  faith  may  be  false,  I  find ; 
For  our  Euai/i-anii- Reruui'  debate 
Begins  to  tell  on  the  public  mind. 
And  Colenso's  words  have  \rcigh(. 
"  I  still,  to  suppose  it  true,  for  my  part, 

See  reasons  and  reasons :  this,  to  licgin, — 
'Tis  the  faith  that  launched  pi>int-blanlc  her  dart 

At  the  head  of  a  lie, — taught  Original  Sin, 
The  Corruplion  of  Man's  Heart." 

And  with  thi'!  sense  of  the  ronlity  of  the  mystery  of  OA-il,  there  is  also,' 
forming  the  noblest  element  in  his  noblest  works,  if  not  an  acceptance, 
in  terms  of  Nicene  theology,  yet  a  clear  and  vivid  apprehension  of 
the  glorv'  of  the  "mysteiy  of  godliness,"  which  makes  us  welcome 
one  wlio  can  so  speak  as  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,"  a 
brother  in  heart  and  hope.  Thus,  in  the  "Epistle  of  Karslush,  the 
Anib*Pliysician,"  travelling  through  Palestine,  circn  a.d.  70,  the  snji- 
posed  writer  comes  acro.ss  Lazarus,  and  registers  his  case  as  a  curious 
instance  of  suspended  animation,  followed  by  an  uupai-alleled  change 
and  elevation  of  soul,  which  he  cannot  explain  by  any  pre'vioua 

theory : — 

"  Ho  holds  on  firmly  to  some  f  hrcnd  of  life 
(It  is  the  life  to  leud  perforccdly) 
Which  runs  across  some  vast  distracting  orb 
Of  glory  on  either  side  that  mcngrB  thread, 
■WTiich,  conscious  of,  he  must  not  enter  yot — 
'  The  spiritual  life  around  the  earthly  life ; 
The  law  of  that  is  known  to  him  as  this — 
His  heart  and  brain  mOTO  there,  his  fcct  stay  here." 

But  at  the  close,  after  a  vam  attempt  to  wrap  himself  in  the  details 
of  his  earthly  science  once  more,  the  hall-mystical,  half-sceptical 
Arab  returns  to  the  thought  which  now  haunts  him : — 

"  The  Torj-  God !  think,  Abib ;  dost  thou  think  P 
So,  the  All-Great  were  the  All-Loving  too — 
So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice, 
Saying,  '  0  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  hero ! 
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Face,  My  Imndt  fiubioncd,  <ee  it  in  Myself. 
Thou  hast  no  power,  nor  may'st  concclvo  of  ^^e, 
But  love  I  gavo  thee,  mth  Myself  to  love, 
And  thou  must  lore  Mo  who  hare  died  for  thfo  1' 
The  madman  saith  lie  said  so :  it  is  stnuigo." 

m  entire  harmony  witli  this  is  the  close  of  that  which  we  liave 
alreaily  named  as  Mr.  Brownijig's  greatest  poem,  than  which  we  know 
none  nohler  in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry.  And  here  the 
ijtnexU  of  the  poem  gives  it  a  special  interest.  In  "  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates," in  1844,  in  the  "  Poems"  of  1849,  we  have  but  Part  I.  of 
"  SauL"  As  it  was,  it  was  a  picture  of  wonderful  beauty, — the  boy- 
minstrel,  and  the  dark,  madtleued  king ;  the  song  in  wliich  David 
sang  of  the  joys  of  the  hunter,  and  the  sliepherd,  and  the  reaper,  and 
the  Levites  in  the  Temple : — 


"  Oh,  onr  manhood's  prime  rigour !  no  spirit  feels  waste, 
Kot  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing,  nor  sinew  unhniccd. 
Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  living !    The  leaping  from  rock  up  to  rock, — 
The  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the  fir-tree, — the  cool  silver  shock 
Of  the  plunge  in  a  pool's  liring  water, — the  hunt  of  the  bear, 
And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion  is  couched  in  his  loir. 
And  the  meal — the  rich  dates  yellowed  over  with  gold-dust  dirine. 
And  the  locust's  flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher !    The  full  draught  of  wine. 
And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river-channel,  where  bulrushes  tell 
That  the  water  was  wont  to  go  warbling  so  softly  and  well. 
How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living .'  how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  for  ever  in  joy '." 


I  "Bat  something  yet  remained  Miind.  Tlie  wish  and  thought  were 
loftier  than  as  yet  his  power  of  execution.  Tliat  reached  its  consum- 
mate and  perfect  skill  when  the  poem  received  its  completion.  Then 
the  gootl  that  David  has  wrought  reacts  on  his  own  spirit,  unfolds 
depths  of  liuman  and  divine  possibQities  that  he  had  never  before 
dreamt  of,  and  his  human  love  becomes  an  Apocalypse  of  the  Evei^ 
lasting  Mercy : — 

"  Sec  the  King — I  would  help  liim,  but  cannot,  the  wishes  fall  through. 
Could  I  wrtstle  to  raiso  him  from  sorrow,  grow  poor  to  enrich, 
To  All  up  his  life  starve  my  own  out,  I  would — knowing  which 
I  know  that  my  service  is  perfect.     Oh,  sjicak  through  me  now  I 
Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  lore  ?    So  wouldst  Thon,  so  wilt  Thon  ! 
So  shall  crown  Thco  the  topmost,  inclTablest,  uttermost  crown — 
And  Thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leave  up  nor  down 
One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in  I     It  is  by  no  breath, 
Turn  of  eye,  wave  of  hand,  that  salvation  joins  issue  with  death ! 
As  Thy  lore  is  discovered  almighty,  almighty  bo  proved 
Thy  power,  that  exists  «-ith  and  for  it,  of  being  Beloved ! 
no  who  did  most  shall  bear  most ;  the  strongest  shall  stand  the  most  weak. 
'Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for !  my  tlesh  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead !     I  seek  and  I  find  it.     0  Saul,  it  shall  bo 
A  Face  like  my  ficc  that  receives  iheo ;  a  Man  like  to  me 
Thiin  sholt  lore  and  be  loved  by  for  ever;  a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee !    See  the  Christ  stand ! " 
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Side  by  side  with  this  noWe  utterance  of  the  central  thought  of 
a  true  belief  in  the  Mystery  of  the  Incnniation,  we  find,  wliere  Jlr. 
Browning  lets  us  hear  his  own  voice,  his  confession  of  faith  as  to  the 
ultimate  issues  of  the  divine  work  of  love,  of  which  It,  and  the 
iJeath  xipoii  the  Cross  were  the  mnnifestatiou.  It  will  not  surprise 
any  one  to  hear  that  he  shares  the  widest  and  fullest  hopes  of  its 
ultimate  nctory  over  c^tL     Universalism  is,  indee<l,  esseutiidly  a 


spirit 

wliole  history  of  the  world,  and  of  each  single  soul  in  it,  as  the 
imfolding  of  a  great  drama,  in  which  men  and  women  are  thu 
puppets,  and  God  himself  at  once  the  great  poet,  and  the  one 
spectator.  And  so,  as  he  himself,  if  the  Creator  of  such  a  world, 
would  lead  it  on,  in  its  totality  and  all  its  parts,  to  jxirfect  joy  and 
peace,  the  poet  who  yields  to  this  tendency  thinks  of  this  as  the 
necessary  issue.  With  Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  cannot  limit  the 
opemtion  of  the  infinite  mercies  of  divine  love  to  tlie  narrow  space 
of  life ;  with  Origen,  he  cannot  think,  as  long  as  man's  freedom  lasts, 
of  the  possibility  of  good  being  extinguished,  and  dreams  of  the 
redemptive  work  as  cxt-ending  even  to  the  principalities  and  powers 
of  spiritual  evil;  with  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  whose  thoughts  on  this 
question  went  fartlier  than  Origen's,  he  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  one  accoivJant  song  of  jubilation  shall  ascend  from  the  whole 
imiverse  of  God.*  So  the  two  great  poets  of  our  o\\ni  time  proclaim 
a  hope  as  far-reaching  and  glorious  as  tliose  of  the  patristic  theologians 
we  have  named.  Mr.  Tennyson  welcomes  his  "friend,"  the  chief 
representative  of  that  hope  among  religious  thinkers  of  our  own  time, 
though  "  thirty  thousand  college  councils  thunder  anathemas"  against 
liiin,  and  utters  in  "  In  Memoriam"  liis  own  belief: — 

"Oh  yot  wo  tnist  tliat  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  go»l  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Dofecta  of  doubt,  and  taiutu  of  blood  ; 

•  With  Origen,  who  has  often  been  reproached  with  introdaciuj;  into  the  creed  of  Chrii- 
tions  the  thought  of  cycles  of  sin,  puuishnieut,  restoration,  and  then  sin  again  (compare 
the  language  of  Augustine,  "  De  Civ.  Dei,"  .xxi.  17,  "  Altemnntes  sine  cessationo  beati- 
tudinea  et  miscrius,  et  statutis  sieculorum  intorvallis  ab  istis  ad  illas,  ct  ab  illis  ad  istas 
itot  ac  reditus  iuterniinabilos  "),  the  starting-poiut  of  the  hope  is  found  in  his  belief  in 
the  indestmctible  freedom  of  choice  in  man  and  other  spiritual  being.i,  and  the  power  of 
the  Divine  Goodness.  Given  these  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  he  can  see  no  limit  to 
the  extension  of  the  saving  work.  But  holding  that  the  freedom  of  choice  would  exist 
still,  and  that  mnn  could  not  be  raised  to  a  higher  perfection  than  that  in  which  he  had 
been  created  and  from  whicli  he  fell,  Origen,  with  the  logical  sequence  of  ou  Alexandrian 
thinkiT,  could  not  but  admit  the  possibility  of  another  fall,  needing  another  period  of 
discipline  and  restitution  ("  De  Prise.,"  i.  0).     In  the  few  passages  in  which  Gregory  of 
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"  That  nothing  walks  irith  aimlesa  feet ; 
That  not  onu  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  coat  as  rubbieh  to  the  void, 
'When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 

"  Behold,  vo  knov  not  anything ; 
I  con  but  triut  that  good  shall  fall 
At  lost— far  off— at  laat,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  ipring." 

Mr.  Browning,  looking,  in  a  poem  in  his  "  Dramatis  Personae,"  on 
'  Apparent  Failure "  as  seen  at  the  Morgue  in  the  lifeless  bodies  of 
those 

I  " who  moat  abhorred 

H  Their  life  in  Farii  yesterday," 

and  tracing,  with  his  usual  subtlety  and  power,  the  probalile  histoiy 
of  each,  utters  his  trust  that  all  is  not  over,  his  belief  tliat  the  failure 
■  is  not  irretrievable : — 


"  My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thii'kest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched ; 

That  ofUr  Last,  returns  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched ; 
That  whot  began  best,  can't  end  worst, 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  provo  accurst.' 


The  same  feeling  finds  utterance  in  yet  more  noble  words  ui  the 
prayer  of  "Babbi  Ben  Ezra:" — 

K  "  So,  toko  and  use  Thy  work ! 

^ Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 

^^^^^^^^  What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  post  the  aim ! 

^^^^^^^H  My  times  be  in  Thy  hand ! 

^^^^^^^V  Perfect  the  cup  as  planned ! 

^^^^^^F  Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same !" 

H    Oue  poem,  the  "Epilogue"  to  the  "Dramatis  Persona;,"  still  re- 

H  mains  as  [an  expression  of  Mr.  Browning's  creed,  and  it  shows  what 

"  we  believe  to  be  the  besetting  danger  of  this  wider  hope,  its  tendency 

to  glide  into  a  pantheistic  theory  of  the  universe.     The  education  of 

■  mankind,  the  birth  and  {irogress  of  successive  systems  of  religion,  the 
development  of  divine  thoughts  in  history,  these  become  ever^'thiug, 
nnd^the^ttw  of  reti-ibution  and  distinct  personal  responsibility  fades 
into  obscurity.    The  mind  of  such  a  thinker  at  least  tends — 

^  "  To  sit  apart,  holding  no  form  of  creed, 

H  And  contemplating  all." 

It  may~come  to  tliiidc  of  evil  and  good  as  but  necessary  stages  in 
tuan'sjirogreiis,  and  lead  men  to  believe  that  the  "wheat"  and  the 

KpMa  (Cbtech.  riii.  and  xxvi.)  gives  utterance  to  his  hope  (for  the  most  port  he  uses  the 
Cbcreh'a  cnnvut  lungnago  of  enconragemeut  and  warning),  it  rests  more  simply  on  his 
faiUl  iKat  all  puuishmmt  is,  in  its  nature,  remedial,  and  that  the  loving  purpose  of  God 
Ouwot  ultimately  be  frustrated,  nor  Christ  fail  to  "see  of  the  travail  of  Ilia  sooL" 
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"chofif"  shall  alike  be  gathered  into  the  gamer,  the  "dogs"  and  the 

"  sorcerers  "  welcomed  within  the  walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.' 

In  the  poem  of  whicli  we  speak,  obscure  and  oraculai'  as  are  its 

utterances,  this  thought  is,  we  think,  distinctly  heard,  and  as  yet  it  ia 

the  poet's  last  word  to  us.     We  have  the  old  faith  represented  by 

the  chorus  of  Levites  in  the  temple,  singing  as  to  a  Living  God  who 

has  chosen  them  as  Ilis  inheritance : — 

"  VThen  the  siDgers  lift  up  their  voiee^ 
And  the  trumpets  made  endearonr, 
Soandiog,  '  lu  God  rejoice  ! ' 

Saying,  '  la  Him  rejoice 
Whoso  merL'y  eodureth  for  ever  I ' " 

Then  comes  the  contrast  of  the  modem  scientific  scepticism  which  I 
has  cast  aside  this  faith,  and  E(['nan  is  made  its  representative.    It 
scorns  the  old  and  exults  over  its  disappearance : — 

"  Gone  now  t  oil  gone  across  the  dark  so  far, 

Sharpening  fast,  shuddering  ever,  shutting  still, 

Dwindling  into  the  distance,  dies  that  star 
'Which  came,  stood,  opened  once  !    AVe  gazed  oar  fill 

With  upturned  faces  on  as  real  a  Face 

That,  stooping  from  grave  music  and  mild  fire. 

Took  in  onr  homage 

Awhile  transpired 

Some  vestige  of  a  Face  no  pangs  convulse. 

No  pmycrs  retard  ;  then  even  this  was  gone, 

Lost  in  the  night  at  Inst." 

Then  lastly,  a  spirit  speaks,    ^^^lat  comes  is  given  as  the  solutioa  I 
of  the  problem,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.    The  scom  of  I 
modern  sceptics  for  the  old  faith  is  blind  and  unreasoning.     They  too 
have  but  glimpses  of  the  truth,  and  lose  one  while  they  grasp  at 
imother.     The  great  ocean  surges  round  them,  and  now  this  point  and 
now  that  comes  into  prominence,  and  men  think  that  the  island-rock 
which  is  left  bare  is  the  one  homo  of  truth,  wlien  lo !  the  waves  come 
and  sweep  it  from  view,  ami  the  '^oxy  and  the  beauty  appear  again  1 
elsewhere.    Nature,  in  her  iutiuitude,  tlius  chmces  round  each  one  of  J 
us,  forms  each  sepamte  personality,  moulding  it  now  after  this  type,  J 
and  now  after  that : — 

"Why,  Where's  the  need  of  temple,  when  the  walls 
0'  the  world  are  that  ?  whut  use  of  swells  and  falls 
From  Levites'  choir,  prio.sta'  cries,  and  trampet-calls  ? 

•  Mr.  Keble's  langungo  on  this  subject  is,  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  what  he  held  I 
to  bo  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  Church.  Uis  symp.ithy  and  hopo  for  those  who  J 
have  "  fallen  asleep  in  Christ "  lead  him,  however,  to  what  was  onco  recognised  ai  t] 
catholic  and  pious  act : — 

'•Thorp  sr«  who  lore  npon  their  knoes 
Ti>  Un^'r  whtm  thrii-  prit yen  ar«  «U, 
>Bd  Ifiis^hiMi  out  tbrir  tiUalM 
la  dutt-'ous  can*  Tor  t;uU\  awi  Jrai. ''— £jn^  Innw.t  P  v. 
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"  That  one  Face,  far  from  vanUli,  rather  grows. 
Or  decomposes  but  to  reoompose. 
Become  my  onivene,  that  foela  aud  knows." 

This  is  indeed  but  the  condeused  expression  of  the  thoiiglit  wliicb 
dominates  in  what  is  in  some  respects  tlie  most  comjilete  and  strik- 
ing of  Mr  Browning's  religions  poems — "  Cliristmas  Eve,  and  toaster 
Day."  There  the  opening  scene  is  a  small  dissenting  chapel  on  a 
bleak  common,  and  on  a  wet  and  Avindy  night.  Tlie  congregation  are 
painted,  one  by  one,  with  all  the  truth,  and  all  the  grotesqueness  of 
which  ilr.  Browning  is  so  great  a  master.  We  have  the  old  wumfin 
with  her  umbrella,  the  meek  apprentice  with  his  hacking  cough,  the 
Boanerges  in  the  pidpit.  It  seems  commonplace  and  mean  enough, 
just  what  a  mere  artist,  with  n  sovereign  contempt  for  English  middle- 
class  life  in  general  and  its  religious  life  in  particular,  would  hold  up 
to  scorn ;  but  the  observer  who  speaks  to  us  in  the  poem  goes  into  the 
moonlight,  and  there  he  has  a  vision  of  a  Form,  dim,  shadowy,  won- 
derful, which  he  recognises  as  at  once  Human  and  Divine,  and  that 
Form  has  been  present  where  the  two  or  three  were  gathered  together, 
and  has  not  tiu-ned  away.  The  scene  changes  fii-st  to  St.  Peter's,  with 
all  its  gorgeous  worship  and  its  efiete  symbols,  and  its  superb  unreali- 
ties, and  then  to  the  lecture-room  uf  a  German  professor,  uufukling  to 
his  class,  with  the  pallor  of  death  alreaily  on  his  brow,  the  abysses  of 
the  mythical  theory  of  the  Gospels,  taking  from  tliem  what  has  been 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  oD'ering  them  a  dreary  and  hopeless  sub- 
stitute. And  yet  even  here,  in  both  these  scenes,  the  presence  of  the 
Form  is  seen,  and  a  glory  falls  as  from  the  border  of  its  raiment. 
The  worship  of  Rome  is  not  altogether  false.  Faith  mingles  with  the 
denial  of  the  disciple  of  Strauss.  The  man  who  denies  a  personal 
immortality  dies  a  martyr  to  his  consimiing  zeal  for  truth.  The 
Divine  Judge  pardons  and  accepts  them  both. 

We  have  given  but  the  barest  outline  of  the  first  of  these  strangely 
fascinating  poems.  It  will  be  seen  on  the  one  hand  that  they  are 
inspired  witii  a  broad  and  true  catholicity,  which  can  see  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  or  goodness  at  the  most  opposite  extremes,  and  can 
sjTnpatliize  with  it  under  whatever  disguises  and  with  M-hatover 
ocwjmpanimonts  it  may  be  found.  On  the  otlxei",  we  are  compelled  to 
add  that  they  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  all  varieties  of  the  CUristian 
creed  arc  equally  true,- equally  acceptable,  and  so  to  a  belici'  wliich,  if 
it  be  a  faith  in  a  pei-sonal  God,  resembles  that  of  some  Eitstem 
mystics  who  speak  of  the  Divine  iliud  as  dehghting  in  the  variety  of 
creeds  and  worships  as  a  man  may  delight  in  the  varied  colours  and 
odours  of  a  fair  garden,  and  wliich  at  last  glides  into  the  piintheistic 
thought  of  a  Divine  Work  evolving  itself  through  the  agi.-s  in  all 
forms  of  huim\n  thought  and  life,  not  of  a  Will  revealing  itself 
through  prophets  and  apostles,  but  above  all  in  the  Ett-rnrd  Word. 
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"We  owe  too  much  to  Mr.  Browniug's  spirit-stirring  words,  and 
think  too  highly  of  liis  purpose,  ns  well  as  power,  as  a  poet,  to  believe 
that  in  all  tlmt  he  has  said  as  to  the  mystery  of  the  manifestation  of 
that  Eternal  Word  in  the  DiA-iiie  humanity  of  Christ,  he  has  been 
simply  tlramatic,  personating  a  faith  which  he  uo  longer  holds,  or  has 
never  held  at  all.  But  if  we  may  venture  to  say  one  word  before 
we  end,  not  of  him  ouly,  but  to  him,  it  would  be  to  suggest  that  this 
intensely  dmmalic  jiower,  while  it  is  a  great  and  wonderful  gift,  brings 
with  it  a  subtle  and  periluiis  temptation.  It  leads,  as  he  has  himself 
pointed  out  in  "  Sordello,"  to  the  suppression  of  individual,  personal 
life  where  it  might  be  most  powerful : — 

"  Sundered  in  twain,  each  spectral  part  at  strife 
Willi  f  och ;  one  joined  against  anothiT  life ; 
The  Poet  thwarting  hopelessly  the  Man. 


But  the  complete  SordvUo,  Man  and  Bard, 
John's  cloud-girt  angel,  this  foot  on  the  land. 
That  on  the  sea,  with  open  in  his  hand 
A  bittcr-swectling  of  a  book — was  gone." 

The  artist  paints  a  thousand  portraits,  but  we  long  to  see  himself 
"NN'e  coiUd  almost  pay  the  price  of  furfeitiug  Hamlet  or  lago  if  so  wc 
coidd  have  had  the  whole  mind  of  Shakspere.  It  is  open,  we  believe, 
to  Mr.  Browning  to  attain  a  yet  higher  pinnacle  of  greatness,  to  exer- 
cise a  wider  and  nobler  influence  on  men  of  strong  will  and  robust 
intellect,  than  he  has  yet  done.  A&  a  "  fashioner,"  to  return  to  his 
own  language,  he  lias  attained  an  excellcuco  which  no  other  living 
poet  cquiUs.  Will  he  not  realize  the  promise  of  his  own  words 
and  appear,  if  years  are  given  and  the  old  strengtli  remains,  as  a 
"  seer,"  telling  us  with  clearer  and  stronger  voice  what  he  has  indeetl 
seen,  leading  us  not  duwnwaids  to  a  fiery  wliirl  of  passions,  or  a  chaos 
of  grotesque  horrors,  or  plunging  the  scalpel  uito  the  soul's  ulcerous 
scabs,  but  upwanl  as  to  the  majesty  of  the  Throne,  purifying  our 
hearts  and  attuuiug  tlicui  to  adoration  ?  Asking  himself  what  ho  him- 
self bdieves,  and  uttering  the  answer  which  we  hope  ho  is  prepared 
to  give,  in  no  faltering  voice,  he  may  come  to  be  the  greatest  Christian 
poet  that  England  has  yet  seen  in  this  century  or  in  all  the  past, 
and  leave  a  name  to  live  with  those  of  Dimte  and  of  Milton. 
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NoTB. — I  have  learnt,  since  the  publication  of  Part  I.,  that  two  of  Mr.  Browning's 
dramas,  besides  "Strairord,"  have  been  brought  upon  the  stage;  "A  Blot  in  the 
'Scutcheon"  at  Drury  Lnne  in  1842  or  1843,  and  "Colombo's  Biithdny"  at  the  liay- 
markct  more  recently. 
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A  FEW  months  ago  an  eminent  divine,  writing  to  a  brother 
clergjTnan,  said,  "The  deterioration  of  the  culture  of  the  'lising 
generation '  is  among  the  jiuzzles  of  our  day."  AVe  believe  that  these 
words  rejircsent  very  fairly  tlie  feeling  prevalent  among  the  more 
thoughtful  sort  of  fathers,  who,  having  boys  to  send  to  school,  do  not, 
an  a  matter  of  course,  send  tlieni  to  the  place  whore  they  were  them- 
iselves  brought  up,  but  turn  their  minds  to  the  question  what  it  will 
be  best  to  do  for  their  suns'  welfare.  Tliere  is  a  strong  impression 
abroatl  that  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  are  intellectually 
inferior  to  their  fathers,  and  that  this  is  very  much  due  to  the  short- 
comings of  schools.  While  we  admit  that  we  believe  the  former" 
part  of  this  proposition  to  be  true,  we  do  not  presume  to  offer  ony 
decisive  judgment  on  the  matter.  But  considering  the  great  interest 
of  the  subject,  we  think  that  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  raising 
the  question,  and  stating  the  reasons  for  the  opijiion  we  entertain, 
more  especially  since  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  some  useful  sources  of  information. 

It  is  not  very  easy,  or  rather  has  not  been  until  lately  very  easy,  to 
get  At  trtistworthy  means  of  information  about  schools.  The  theories 
of  scientific  men  al>out  education  do  not  much  help  a  man  to  answer 
the  question,  "  Where  shall  I  send  my  son  ? "  He  can  readily  learn, 
if  he  has  any  acquaintances  at  either  University,  what  schools  happen 
to  send  up  the  best  scholars  at  the  time ;  but  that  is  far  from  all  he 
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requires  to  know.  Tlio  "  Report,"  however,  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  paper  furnishes  a  vast  bod}'  of  statistics  and  replies  to  all 
sorts  of  questions  on  almost  every  point  that  can  arise  in  connexion 
with  a  school.  The  nine  schools  the  Commissioners  visited  may  Ijc 
taken  to  represent,  with  tolerable  fairness,  both  the  advantages  and 
deficiencies  of  English  public  school  education  as  at  present  conducted 
A  man  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  what  they  have  to 
ofTer  will  know  pretty  well  what  he  may  expect  at  any  public  school. 
The  "  Report "  itself  is  well  worth  reading.  It  occupies  one  volume 
out  of  the  four  i.ssued  by  the  Commissioners.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts — one  containing  a  masterly  review  of  the  general  results  of  the 
inqiiir}',  and  the  general  recommendations  of  the  Commi-ssioners  ;• 
the  other,  a  particular  account  of  the  origin,  endowments,  govemnient, 
and  present  .state  of  each  of  the  schools  to  which  they  were  sent,  with 
summaries  of  their  recommendat  ions  respectively.  If  we  may  take 
any  excei)tion  to  it,  it  is  that  Rugby  is  rather  too  much  held  up  as  a 
model.  Thus  the  good  Harry  Sandford,  at  Rugby,  rests  "  on  Sunday 
from  all  serious  intellectual  exertiou  till  the  evening,  and  passes  the 
day  in  hearing  a  lecture,  attendijig  church  "  (at  which  exercises,  we 
fear,  the  reporter  thinks  he  does  not  use  his  intellects),  "  walking  in 
the  country,  and  strolling  about  the  school  close ;"  while  naughty 
Tommy  JNIerton,  at  Eton,  requires  a  "tap,"  knows  the  road  to  "the 
Christopher,"  and  even  finds  his  way  there  now  and  then  "on  a 
Sunday  after  four."  More  than  this,  Timimj'  shirks  his  master,  votes 
reading  unfashionable,  though  he  condescends  "nol  to  think  tltr  icotm- 
of  another  boy  for  reading ; "  so  the  misguided  youth  can  do  anything 
else — if  lie  can  row,  for  example,  play  cricket,  or  any  other  athletic 
game, — and  finds  the  charms  of  idleness  very  numerous  and  very 
seductive  at  Eton.  But  this  is  a  small  blemish,  and  confined  to  a  very 
small  part  of  one  chapter.  On  the  whole,  the  "  Report "  is  eminently 
complete  and  impartial ;  and  if  its  style,  as  a  litemiy  work,  bo  at  all  a 
fair  specimen  of  blue-books  in  general,  they  must  be  much  better 
roadirjg  tlian  is  usually  thought.  It  is  so  long  (consisting,  with  the 
appendices,  of  four  folio  volumes,  containing  near  two  tlumsand  pages, 
of  which  more  than  tln-ee-fourtlis  are  printed  in  small  type  and  double 
columns)  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  it,  but  wo 
shall  frequently  refer  to  it  in  the  following  paper.  We  have  also 
found  the  "Public  Schools  Calendar"  of  service.  But  we  take  the 
freedom  of  recommending  the  "  Graduate,  of  the  University  of  Oxford," 
by  whom  it  is  edited,  to  acknowledge  ex))licitly  his  obligations  to  the 
"  Report  of  the  Commissioners,"  or  else  to  put  expressions  which  he 
adopts  from  it,  and  which  are  probably  Ijetter  than  such  as  would 

•  We  vonturo  to  niggcst  that  this  portion  of  the  Il«port  might,  with  idvantage  to  the 
public,  b«  printed  >nd  publiahci  io  a  separate  form. 
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come  from  his  own  mint,  between  inverted  commas.  We  would  poiut 
out,  too,  that  if  the  account  of  the  first  nine  schools  were  submitted  to 
a  reduction  it  woidd  well  bear,  a  much  larger  number  of  endowed 
schools  might  lie  added. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  ap]dy  the  term  "  public  school " 
beyond  the  limits  to  wliich  some  of  the  persons  brought  up  at  sLx  or 
seven  schools  wish  to  confine  it.  A  public  scliool  we  define  to  be 
one  which  is  held  under  a  trust  for  a  public  advantage.  Eveiy 
national,  ever}'  proprietary,  every  foundation  school,  is  a  public  school. 
Tlie  older  schools  would  be  more  properly  designated  "  charity  schools," 
as  most  of  them  include  a  charity  uudur  some  form  or  other,  although 
it  is  commonly  outgro^vn  and  almost  liidden  by  the  foreign  and  much 
larger  body  which  surrounds  it.  Tiius,  at  Eton  there  are  seventy 
scholars,  at  Westminster  forty,  at  Winchester  seventy,  fed,  lodged, 
and  taught  by  the  charity  of  their  founders.  At  St.  Paul's,  Merchant 
Taylors',  and  others,  no  boys  are  boarded,  but  all  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
charity  in  the  reduction  of  fees  for  their  schooling  to  little  or  nothing. 
Others,  again,  like  the  well-known  royal  foundations  of  Edward  VI., 
are  for  the  benefit  of  particular  districts  all  over  the  country.  The.se, 
if  any  scliools  in  the  kingdom,  are  entitled  to  be  specially  called 
puhlic,  since,  while  they  present  a  cheap — in  some  cases,  unhappily,  a 
gratuitou.s — education  to  the  sons  of  burgesses  in  the  to\vns  in  whiidi 
they  were  erected,  they  were  expressly  intended  to  fonu  a  nucleus  for 
good  county  schools.  The  truth  is,  that  the  only  real  distinction  among 
the  schools  is  of  wealth.  Only  very  rich  peojde  can  afl'ord,  without 
great  self-denial,  to  send  their  boys  to  Eton  or  Harrow  ;  and  the  veiy 
lai^e  admixture  of  the  sons  of  7u»iveaiue  riches  probably  occasions  a 
good  many  of  the  evils  of  which  parents  may  reasonalily  complain. 
In  acatlemical  contests,  on  the  river  or  the  cricket-field,  and  in  the 
race  of  life  afterwards,  the  ground  is  open  to  aU  alike.  Nor  have 
the  alumni  of  humbler  foundations  the  smallest  scruple  in  Ijeating 
their  we.althier  rivids.  It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  two  first-class 
men  and  one  wrangler  which  it  cost  Westminster  (a  school  where  the 
"  public  school  feeling,"  as  it  is  called,  is  at  least  as  strong  as  in  any 
otlicr)  tin  years  to  produce,  with  the  fourteen  first-class  men  and  seven 
wranglers  Shrewsbury  was  able  to  furnish  in  that  time.  Even  pwir 
old  Bury,  with  not  hsilf  the  numbers  of  Westminster,  and  no  capital 
of  forty  picked  scholars  to  start  upon,  foxmd  three  first-class  men  and 
»  wrangler  in  the  course  of  the  same  ten  years.  The  assimiption  of 
eriority  is  not  altogether  unimportant,  in  A-iew  of  the  efl'ect  it 

»y  have  on  the  character  of  the  boys.     Carried  to  excess,  it  tt'uds 
to  make  them  narrow-minded  and  exclusive,  while,  within  reason- 
limits,  a  pi'-fos  towards  the  old  house  is  calculated  to  keep  them 
ectful  and  alfectionate.    This  is  seen  in  its  best  form  at  Eton. 
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Tlie  regnrd  of  Etoniaus  for  their  scliool  is  no  matter  of  mere  sentiment 
or  pride.  ITiey  think  and  talk  of — sometimes  a  little  bore  their 
Mends  with — Eton,  because  they  truly  love  and  honour  her.  while 
their  nnefiualled  manners  make  their  society  always  acceptable.  It  is 
therefore  with  satisfaction  tliat  we  find  the  Commissioners,  apparently 
not  without  purpose,  speak  of  "  the  limited  number  of  public  schools 
referred  to  us." 

"We  proceed  to  treat  of  the  various  questions  of  interest  which 
present  themselves. 

Tlic  first  that  arises  is  how  far  endowments  are  necessary  or 
desimble.  Together  with  this  naturally  comes  the  constitution  of 
goveiTiing  bodies,  and  the  inquiry  whether  they  should  be  paid  or 
unpaid.  The  existing  public  schools  pre.sent  examples  of  almost  every 
conceivalde  variety  of  support  and  administration.  Two — Eton  and 
Winchester — are  great  collegiate  foundations,  with  a  provost,  or 
wanlen,  and  fellows,  who  seem,  by  the  Report,  to  treat  the  schools 
committed  to  them  much  as  the  lawyers  are  said  to  have  treated  the 
suitors  for  an  oyster.  Others,  like  Westminster,  Canterburj',  or  Ely, 
are  charges  upon  chapters  of  cathedrals.  The  great  foundations  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  except  in  the  accidental  cases  of  Bedford  and  Bir- 
mingham, rai-ely  possess  much  more  than  a  school-hoxise  and  premises 
and  an  estate  of  a  few  huudi-eds  a  year.  Their  governing  bodies  are 
usually  chosen  from  the  gentry  of  the  neighliourhood,  and  have  done 
their  duty,  on  tlie  whole,  remarkably  well.  It  is  indeed  most  credit- 
able to  them  that,  with  the  very  limited  means  in  many  cases  at  their 
disposal,  the  incubus  of  free  boy.s,  and  under  the  vicissitudes  of  three 
centuries,  they  should  have  maintained  the  schools  in  the  position  of 
credit  and  usefulness  they  still  enjoy.  Others,  again,  like  St.  Paul's, 
Merchant  Taylors',  Ipswich,  or  I'reston,  are  entrusted  \m  the  care  of 
commercial  companies  or  municipal  corporations.  Harrow  from  the 
accident  of  position,  Rugby  of  wealth,  have  risen  from  the  humble 
position  of  charity  schools  for  the  yeomanry  of  two  or  three  countiy 
parishes  to  rank  among  the  greatest  schools  of  England.  Some,  as 
Mavlljorough  and  RossaU,  are  proprietarj*  schools,  so  ordered  as  to 
admit  sons  of  clergy  at  an  advantage  in  point  of  payment.  Some, 
like  Ilurstpierpoint  and  Shoreham,  are  ntanaged  by  a  body  of  diocesan 
clerg}-,  and  give  an  education  to  future  farmers  and  tradesmen  at 
terms  so  low  that  one  wonders  how  the  boys  can  be  fed  for  the 
money,  much  less  leave  anything  in  the  shai)e  of  pay  for  mastei'S. 
Lastly,  we  find  two  schools — Woolwich  and  Sandhurst — established 
and  maintained  by  Government  lor  the  purpose  of  training  officers. 
These  derive  from  Parliament  what  support  they  require  beyond  the 
payments  of  the  students,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Horee 
Guards.    From  these  we  may  at  once  say  we  expect  to  derive  no 
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iustruction,  except  it  be  what  to  avoid;  fii-st,  because  they  are  under 
Goveruineut;  secoudly,  because  militaiy  men,  however  excellent  and 
useful  in  their  own  profession,  are  likely  to  be  the  worst  possible 
schoolmasters. 

The  Commissioners  devoted  considerable  time  to  their  inquiiy 
into  the  revenues  and  expenditure  of  Eton  College.  They  find 
that  the  statutes  assign  the  estimated  revenue  of  the  college  to 
the  provost,  fellows,  raastere,  and  scholars,  in  such  proportions  that 
the  prov/)st  would  get,  with  allowances,  say  £90 ;  the  fellows  together, 
£11.14  Gs. ;  the  masters  and  scholars,  £238.  "At  the  present  moment, 
however,  the  sum  dmwn  from  the  college  property  on  behalf  of  the 
fellows,  over  and  above  the  annual  value  of  their  houses,  is  about 
£r>,OUO,  while  that  taken  out  of  the  same  fund  for  the  support  and 
instruction  of  the  scholars  may,  aa  it  appears,  be  estimated  at  about 
£3,400."  The  examination  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Commission 
W8\3  long  and  strict.  Its  severity  may  be  estimated  from  an  answer 
^vTung  from  one  of  them, — "  I  hold  a  living,  hut  I  do  iwt  consiJa- 
viysclf  a  pcTJurid  man  in  mnseqmnce."*  When  we  compare  with  this 
the  evidence  of  Sir  Jolin  Coleridge, — 

"  The  non-obaervanco  of  the  Eton  statute.s,  coupled  with  the  oatha  that 
are  taken,  is,  I  inny  abnost  say,  a  shocking  thing,  and  the  jimctice  is,  that 
when  the  functionary  comes  to  take  the  00th,  he  says,  '  I  cannot  keep  tliis,' 
or  '  I  l».'g  to  pass  over  that,'  iw  (/  he  fjot  rid  of  re«p(.nmhilit>j  by  that.  It  is 
a  shocking  thiug  that  this  should  remain," — 

it  is  hard  not  to  call  to  mind  the  saying  "Qui  s'exnise  a'aeaise." 
Nor  can  the  provost  and  fellows  plead  that  their  memories  had  not 
been  jogged  before.  So  long  ago  as  1818,  Mr.  ISrougham's  committee 
had  called  them  to  account.  Lord  Clarendon  reminds  the  agent  of  the 
college  that  the  appropriation  of  the  college  fines  by  the  administrators 
of  the  Eton  revenues  was  then  brought  before  the  governing  body, 
which  was  warned  that  it  was  not  according  to  tlie  statut«3.  The 
witness  replied  that  he  did  not  think  Ur.  Goodall  went  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  the  practice  was  neither  statutable  nor  legal,  but  when 
challenged  to  produce  Dr.  Goodall's  words  he  does  not  do  so.  We 
ttd  too  that,  had  things  remained  in  the  state  they  were  twenty  years 
'•go,  the  case  would  have  appeared  far  worse  than  it  does  at  present. 
In  the  year  1840  the  maintenance  bountifully  ordained  by  the  foimder 
for  the  scholars  had  veiy  nearly  vanished  altogether,  and  of  so  little 
value  had  the  scholarslups  become,  that  they  were  not  sought  for,  and 
at  that  date  there  were  not  more  thim  thirty-five  scholars  in  college. 

•  Tlio  quQitiun  concerned  accepting  a  dispensation  to  hold  a  living  with  cure  of  Krala, 
forbidden  under  the  statutes  under  pain  of  being  held  perjured.  On  the  riformatmui 
(ilfoded  in  excuse,  one  of  the  ComDiissionera  pertinently  remarked  that  "  ho  understood 
from  the  clause  that  only  the  pmaH>/  of  perjury  was  to  be  oficcted;  that  the  fad  of 
perjury  wu  not  altered."    See  Eiid.,  i.  717  it  tqq. 
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Shamed  at  last  into  a  course  of  improvement,  tlie  society  set  about 
new  buildings,  and  since  18-46  the  boys  appear  to  have  been  tolerably 
lodged  and  fed.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  contrived  to  make  the 
public  pay  part  of  the  cost  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions.  As  ii 
specimen  of  their  unexampled  carelessness  in  the  discharge  of  the 
trust  committed  to  them,  we  may  cite  their  managemeut,  or  nithetj 
mismanagement,  of  the  Godolphiu  benefaction.  Dr.  Irodolphin  lef 
£4,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  boys  commons.  The  income  wa& 
left  to  arcnmulate,  and  not  applial  at  all*  This,  too,  at  a  time  when 
no  brt-akfast  was  given  them,  and  their  dinner  and  suppei*  were  a  mere 
pretence.  In  point  of  fact,  they  lived  at  their  own  cost  out  of  college. 
Altogether,  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  the  Eton  scholars  is  nut 
credittible.  The  Commissioners  are  careful  to  exonerate  the  existing 
body  from  blame.  But  their  opinion  of  the  system  may  be  gathered 
from  their  recommendations,  in  which  they  propose  to  reduce  the 
number  of  fellows  from  seven  to  five,  and  to  make  them  mero  stipen- 
diaries at  £700  a  year  eacL  Unless  tliis  proposal  be  soon  carried 
out,  it  may  come  to  pass  that  "  a  strong  man  armed,"  in  the  i>ei*son  of 
a  sturdy  reformer,  may  come  in  and  ask  what  need  of  five,  or  three, 
or  one  ?  For  indeed  one  may  look  through  the  whole  of  the  Eton 
evidence  from  beginning  to  end  without  finding  that  the  fellows  are 
of  the  smallest  use  in  any  one  particular,  except  that  they  preach 
by  turns  in  chapel  sermons  which  one  of  the  witnesses  describes 
as  "  commonly  very  bad." 

The  inquiry  at  "Winchester  was  of  much  the  same  kind,  and  attended 
with  much  the  same  results.  Large  fines  are  levied  on  the  collie 
estates,  and  divided  niuoug  the  wanleu  and  fellows.  But  the  scholars 
oeem  to  have  been  always  fairly  treated.  The  warden,  in  his  written 
evidence,  is  able  to  say,  "  Most  certainly  I  consider  the  position 
of  a  foundation  scholar  to  be  as  advantageous  (both  positively  and 
relatively  to  that  of  a  fellow  and  that  of  boys  not  on  the  foundation) 
ns  it  was  originally."  But  when  one  of  the  Commissioners  puts  the 
question,  "  As  these  fellows  never  reside,  nor  ever  do  anything  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school,  will  you  tell  us  why  the  abolition  of  them 
would  be  injurious  ? "  the  only  reply  that  can  be  given  is,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  witness,  "  it  woidd  be  a  great  advantage  to  retain  the 
fellowships,  as  they  do  at  Eton,  as  a  superannuation  for  the  masters." 
Wlien,  however,  we  turn  to  the  evidence  of  what  "  they  do  at  Eton," 
and  find  that  the  continuance  of  fellowships  is  urged  not  merely  as  a 
means  of  providing  for  masters  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  school, 
but  also  of  getting  rid  of  incompetent  ones,-f  we  are  apt  to  question 

*  But  OS  the  nioncv  was  k-n  in  1780,  and  in  IS-l-l  tlio  whole  amount  of  stock  was  only 
£8,000,  the  receipt*  do  not  sppoar  to  be  lully  accounted  for.  This  is  one  of  the  "  coUego 
•ccroU."  t  See  Said.,  L  4110  fq- 
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tlie  II J  vantage  of  rotaiuiug  them.  Besides,  why  should  pensions  be 
reserved  for  mustei-a  at  Eton  and  Winchester  more  than  any  other 
school  ?  Tlie  plain  trutli  is  that  thoic  are  none  in  England  better 
provided  for,  and  yet  there  lue  no  places  from  wldch  there  is  such  an 
outcry  for  provision.  On  the  whole,  looking  to  the  total  absence  of 
distinguished  names  from  the  past  lists  of  fellows  of  both  colleges — 
for  they  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  mere  ii.llere  fiom  King's 
and  New  Colleges, — their  appropriation  to  themselves  of  lai^e  sums 
under  a  questionable  administration  of  the  college  estates,  and  their 
present  total  uselessness,  it  is  very  diflicidt  to  see  why  they  shoidd  be 
retained  at  all. 

As  governing  bodies,  the  societies  of  Eton  and  'NVinche-ster  fii'C' 
scarcely  less  hanlly  at  the  hands  of  the  Commissionera.  The  head 
masters  of  both  try  to  find  reasons  for  maintaining  the  authority  of 
the  provost  and  wimlen,  but  they  are  hard  put  to  it.  As  for  the 
fellows,  they  give  them  up  altogether,  .ilud  one  of  the  assistant 
masters  of  Eton,  asked  his  opinion  of  the  present  relations  between, 
the  provost  and  the  head  master,  says  plainly : — 

"  They  vary  vorj'  much,  aceordnig  to  the  disposition  of  the  provost  and 
his  lovo  of  interference.  Tho  interfercnco  of  Dr.  Hawtrcy,  when  provost, 
with  tho  head  master  was  couatout. 

"  In  whul  w-.iy  ) 

"  He  Lnti'ifi-'ivd  in  such  a  manner  that  tlie  head  master  was  simply 
crippled  in  all  directions.  Tho  Lite  html  master  ihd  not  like  to  press  his 
own  opiniun  in  regard  to  any  matter  against  that  of  the  provost." — EcUl., 
i.  41.59. 

ThLs  statement  is  nowhere  contradicted,  and  does  not  appear  to, 
leave  much  room  for  argument  in  favour  of  retaining  an  ollicer  hold- 
ing to  the  schools  the  present  position  of  the  provost  of  Eton  or 
warden  of  Winchester.  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, as  in  both  cases  they  reconmiend  changes  under  which 
their  contrcd  over  the  head  master  in  the  management  of  the  school 
will  necessarily  disappear.  The  governing  bodies  they  propose  to 
f.v  will,  as  nearly  as  possible  inider  the  circumstance;:,  resemble 

tl:  _  niors  or  trustees  of  other  public  schools,  who  in  no  case, 
except  the  master  of  the  Charterhouse,  derive  any  income  from  the 
esf^ites  of  the  foundation.  These  bodies  apiiear  in  general  to  have 
excellently  done  their  duty.  Thus  the  governors  of  Harrow  and 
Kugby  have  succeeded  in  raising  their  schools  to  jiositions  of  imperial 
importance.  Nor  have  those  whose  means  and  opportunities  are 
restrained  within  humbler  limits  failed  to  do  the  best  they  wm. 
Thus  at  Macclesfield  the  governors  have  applied  a  part  of  their 
income  to  the  establishment  of  an  excellent  English  school  of  more 
than  one  himdred  boys,  so  that  a  Macclesfield  tradesman  may 
choose  between  a  classical  and  a  commercial  education  for  Ids  sons. 
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Christ's  Hospital  luaintains  and  educates  more  tliau  twelve  hundred 
poor  l)oys.  It  is  true  that  at  that  institution  many  imprm'ements  are 
urgently  called  for.  Still  the  boys  are  l)eyond  question  recipients 
of  great  ilhough  not  unmLxe«I  benefits.  At  Bancroft's  Hospital,  a 
school  of  the  same  kind,  more  than  one  hundred  boys  receive  all  tlie 
Iwnefits  tlie  former  affords,  with  none  of  its  drawbacks.  Bury  St. 
Kdmund's,  Canterbury,  Durham,  Sherborne,  Shrewsbur)',  and  many 
others,  are  doing  good  service  in  their  respective  localities.  The  great 
proprietary  schools,  which  iKjgin  to  be  scattereil  about  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  country,  such  as  Haileybury,  Marlborough,  Kossall,  and 
others,  appear,  so  far  as  tlieir  short  existence  admits  of  a  judgment 
being  formed,  to  be  administered  with  the  like  wisdom.  But  we  fciir 
they^must  occasionally  feel  severely  the  want  of  a  permanent  endow- 
ment.    The  Commissioners  say  with  great  truth, — 

"  To  ,1  Iiirgc  and  popular  school,  so  long  as  it  is  large  .ind  pi:ifiuli\r,  a  por- 
inanont  endowment  is  not  of  essential  importance ;  but  there  can  b<>  nrt 
doubt  tbftt  such  an  endovnieut  is  of  great  service  in  enabling  any  school  to 
])rovido  mid  uniiitain  suitable  buildings ;  to  attract  to  itself,  by  exliibitionB 
and  other  substantial  rewords,  its  due  share  of  clever  and  hardworking  boys  ; 
to  keep  up  by  these  means  its  staudanl  of  industry  and  att4iinment,  and  run 
an  equal  nicis  with  others  which  possess  this  a<lvantage  ;  and  to  bear,  without 
a  ruinous  diminution  uf  its  teaching  slaffi  those  lluctuations  of  prosperity  to 
which  all  schools  arc  Uable." 

Tliis  passage  seems  to  indicate  very  well  how  far  endowments  are 
desirable,  or  we  may  say  necessary,  for  the  permanent  well-being  of  a 
school,  and  also  the  limits  within  which  they  ought  to  be  kept. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  expenses  of  keeping  boys  at  school  This 
subject,  always  interesting  to  the  patcrniJ  mind,  is  at  this  moment 
])articvdarly  so.  For  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  necessaiy 
exi)enses  of  schools  are  too  high,  and  ought  to  be  reduced."  Tld^ 
was  our  own  opinion  until  we  entered  upon  the  present  inqiiiiy,  and 
we  must  frankly  confess  that  the  evidence  we  have  been  led  to  look 
int«  has  induced  us  to  change  it.     Let  us  see  what  data  we  find. 

In  tlie  sixteentli  volume  of  the  Edro/tpcdive  JiciHcio  is  an  account  of 
the  expenditure  of  two  boys  sent  to  Eton  in  the  year  1560.-f-  Tliey 
■were  the  sons  of  the  famous  "Bess  of  Hardwick"  by  her  first 
husband,  Sir  William  Cavendish.  Tlie  account  begins  on  the  2l3t  of 
October,  15G0,  and  goes  on  till  the  23rd  of  November  in  the  following 
year.'i^It  does  not  appear  to  contain  their  whole  expenses,  but  merely 
certain  paj'ments  on  their  behalf  by  some  person  employed  by  their 

•  It  U  cupecinlly  urged  that  they  are  greater  in  proportion  than  they  uied  to  be,  anJ 
that  boya  are  much  more  pampered  and  indulged  than  their  gnndiathers  were. 

t  Wc  hod  marked  this  paper  fur  reference  before  finding  it  cited  in  the  Report  (i.  63 ; 
ii.  4).  It  teems,  however,  still  worth  while  to  make  some  mention  of  it,  since  it  may  ho 
interesting  to  some  in  whose  way  neither  the  Report  nor  the  Rtlroapatirt  Utiittr  ore 
likely  to  fall. 
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mother  to  look  sifter  thera.  Nor  can  we  pvetend  to  represent  tlie 
SUU18  eritei-od  fur  [jarticiilar  items  in  modern  money.  We  bolievu 
tliis  to  be  impossible.  Professor  Kogers,  in  his  letter  to  the  Com- 
missioners, estimates  the  "  purchasing  power "  of  £1  iu  the  years 
1440-49  ns  o<iual  to  tliat  of  £12  now,  wliile  he  rates  £1  in  the  years 
1559-68  as  eiiuul  to  only  £4  in  the  present  day.  That  is  to  say,  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  money  in  one  century  was  twice  as  great  as  in  the 
succeeding  three.  This  seems  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  influx  of 
gold  in  that  century,  quite  incitidible.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
the  conditions  of  demaml  and  supply  have  so  totally  changed  in  the 
interval  that  no  satisfactory  estimate  can  be  framed.  Iu  particular 
the  difficulty  of  carriage  nmst  have  made  perisliable  goods,  such  as 
fruit,  vegetables,  poultry,  &c.,  unreasonably  cheap  in  some  places  and 
dear  in  othere.  We  think  we  can  find  traces  of  this  in  the  account 
in  question.  Thus  "  one  lytuU  cliekyn  "  is  charged  nt  Eton  4d.  Hut 
in  the  bill  which  Prince  Hal  makes  Peto  pull  out  of  FiUstairs  pocket, 
at  a  tavern  in  London,  a  capon  is  put  at  2s.  2d.  Clothes,  how- 
ever, seem  to  liave  been  dear  everywhere.  Thus  Hostess  Quickly 
puts  the  hoUand  she  bought  for  the  knight's  shirts  at  8s.  an  ell.  In 
the  Caveudi.sh  accounts  "pyseado"  for  coats  is  charged  Ss.  a  yard; 
fine  kereey,  38.  4d.  a  yard ;  sewing  silk.  Is.  8d.  an  oimce.  The  infer- 
ence, then,  we  attempt  to  draw  from  such  an  account  as  this  does  not 
rest  on  the  money  paid,  but  on  the  character  of  the  items.  These 
seem  to  be,  allowing  for  the  diflerence  of  mamiei-s,  just  such  as  uught 
be  expected  to  occur  in  the  present  day  in  the  school-bills  of  boys 
of  such  rank  and  wealth  as  the  two  Cavendishes.  Thus,  on  their 
arrival  at  Eton,  two  friends,  sons  of  Sir  Francis  KnoUes,  are  asked  to 
dine  witli  them  at  the  iim.  They  are  attended  by  a  man-sen-ant  from 
home.  Furniture  for  their  chamber  is  sent  by  water  from  London, 
and  is  returned  in  the  same  way  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Altliough 
they  wear  the  ordinary  frieze  school-gowns,  the  rest  of  their  clutliiug, 
linen,  hose,  &c.,  is  evidently  both  in  quantity  and  quality  far  beyonil 
the  resources  of  poor  boys  on  the  foundation.  Tliis,  we  apprehend, 
will  be  the  case,  as  between  rich  and  poor,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
Let  ua  come  down  to  a  peri(xl  nearer  our  own  day.  We  happen  to 
{lossess  an  account  rendered  by  a  guardian  to  an  oqihan  on  his  coming 
of  Age,  of  whose  estate  he  had  charge  from  170H  to  18u7.  Tlie  boy 
bad  a  moderate  fortune  left  him  by  his  father,  and  no  relatives  able  to 
take  cliarge  of  him.  His  guardian,  therefore,  though  a  friend  of  his 
fiunily.  was  a  stranger  to  him  in  blood.  Even  in  the  holidays  he 
lived  at  his  own  cost.  Ever}'  shilling,  therefore,  exjiended  ujion  his 
maintenance  and  education  appeai-s  iu  the  account.  He  was  sent 
to  P.ury  St.  Ednmnd's,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Ulomtield,  father  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Loudon,     ilr.  Blomfield,  besides  keeping  a  little 
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school  of  his  own,  of  the  kind  ordinarily  frequented  by  the  sona  of 
tlie  humbler  tradesmen  of  a  country  t<jwn,  ha»l  what  at  Eton  would 
lie  Ciilled  a  ihunc's  house,  in  which  boys  lived  who  were  taught  at 
the  Koyal  school.  Mr.  Becher,  at  that  tinio  head  master  of  Bury 
school,  was  a  fellow  of  King's,  and  seems  to  have  taken  Eton  for  hia 
model  in  his  remarkably  successful  administration  of  the  school. 
Now  the  manner  of  life  in  Mr.  Blomfield's  house  at  that  time,  if 
it  resembled  what  we  remember  it  some  five-and-thirty  years  later, 
was  of  the  very  humblest  kind.  And  in  fact  we  have  often  heard  the 
person  coucerued  speak  in  after  life  of  the  humble  character  of  the 
accommodations  of  the  place.  We  tind,  then,  tliat  in  1800  the  boy's 
bills  for  lx)ard,  payments  to  Mr.  Becher,  tradesmen's  bills,  &c,, 
amounted  to  £o'J  2s.  Gd  In  1801  to  jfOK  Is.  9d.  These  amounts  do 
not  include  clothing,  which  the  accounts  show  to  have  been  bought 
for  him  during  his  holidays.  Travelling  expenses  are  sometimes 
charged  independently,  sometimes  not.  In  any  case  they  could  not 
have  been  great,  as  he  commonly  went  to  Cambridge,  only  tiiirty 
miles  off.  Had  he  boarded  in  Mr.  Beeher's  house,  hia  expenses  would 
have  been,  we  believe,  about  £ld  a  year  more,  or  say  hviu  £75  to 
£80  a  year. 

Now  what  are  school  expenses  at  jiresent  ?  Let  us  take  Dr. 
Kennedy's  house  at  Slirewsbury  as  a  fair  pandlel  to  JNIr.  Beeher's 
in  1800.  In  the  Appendix  to  tlie  Commissioners'  Report  is  printed 
a  copy  of  a  Slu'ewsbury  praepostor's  half-year's  bill  in  1861.  It 
conies  to  £47  18s.  9d.  It  is  stated  to  be  neai-  tlie  average  amount  of 
bills  from  that  school.  Looking  to  the  great  rise  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  rate  of  incomes  since  1800,  this  increase  appears  moderate. 
We  nuiy  get  at  the  very  lowest  point  at  which  a  boy  can  be  kept  and 
taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  go  to  college 
with  hopes  of  success,  by  consulting  the  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  p\iblished  yeaily  by  tlie  governoi-s  of  Christ's  Uospiud. 
We  learn  there  that  the  average  expenditme  on  account  of  each  of 
the  1,205  boys  is  £41  Is.  7Ad.  Of  this  about  £8  128.  may  represent 
the  cost  of  books  and  teaching.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  boys  are  only  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
and  only  forty  or  fifty  (Grecians  and  deputy  Grecians)  above  fifteen. 
Also  that  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  various  economies,  if  not 
privations,  wliicli  woidd  never  be  borne  by  boys  of  indejiendeut 
metuis,  and  which  must  materially  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Tidvo  Marlborough  for  an  example  of  the  cheapest  school 
possible  consistently  with  a  style  of  living  more  in  accordance  with 
modem  habits  and  an  education  equtd  to  the  highest  that  can  be 
obtained  in  England.  Although  ^larlborough  has  no  endowment,, 
it  has  no  rent  to  pay,  as  the  subscriptions  of  governors,  in  return  for 
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which  they  have  the  right  of  noininatiiig  boys,  funiisheJ  the  means  of 
purchasixxg  the  ground  and  erecting  tlje  school-Luildings.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  school  was  not  carried  through  the  lirst  few  yeara 
of  ita  career  without  iucun-ing  a  heavy  debt,  which  has  borue  heavily 
on  its  resources,  and,  we  fear,  is  not  yet  fully  paid  oil'.  The  great 
number  of  boys,  exceeding  five  hundred,  and  some  pecidiur  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  aduiiuisti-atiou  of  the  school,  enable  the 
governing  body  t^  keep  the  cost  somewhat  below  what  is  possible 
at  such  a  school  as  Shrewsbury.  A  clei-gyman's  sou  is  charged 
£52  10s.  a  year  for  board  aud  tuiliou,  \\  layman's  £70.  liy  the  kind- 
ness of  the  bm-sar  of  ilarlborougli  CoUcge,  we  have  before  us  copies- 
of  two  bills,  one  of  either  class,  sent  in  last  July.  One  comes  ta 
£4c'>  IGs.  6d. ;  the  other  £32  1-is.  Gd.:  giving  an  aveiiige  of  £38  5s.  6d. 
Here  they  are : — 

MAaUIOUOCOH   COLLXOB. 

A  L»jrnian's        A  Clerffynun's 
bun.  Sod. 

College  Account. — Board  and  Tuition,  for  tlio  bnlf-year  end- 
ing Cbristmu,  18C6,  payable  in  advance,  on  or 
before  tbe  15lh  of  July,  1866    .         .        .        .    £35    0    0  £26    5    0 

•  Private  Tutor  (optional) 

Booka 4     12  1  16     8 

Bo<]lLbinding 0    16 

ForceU 

DetrimenU 0    4     2 

Trmdeonen's  Accounts.— Tailor 2  18    4  2  10    2 

Sboemakcr 030  0  16    0 

Hair  Cutting 010  010 

Draper 020  010 

Perfumer 

Carpenter,  Armourer,  &e. 0     4     6 

Sub«criptionB,  &c. — Bide  Drill 

Towards  Walking  Linen 0  10     0  0  10    0 

Sanatorium  and  Medical  Fund— 10a.  half-yearly        .         0  10    0  0  10    0 

Exhibition  Fund  (voluntar}-) 

Total    .     £43  10     6  £32  14    6 

Pleasured  by  this  standard,  it  will  be  found  that  the  charges  of  most 
of  the  old  fashioned  county  schools  leave  no  inordinate  proiit  to 
masters. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  schools  which  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  opposite  extreme  of  expense.  At  iiugby  the  returns  furnished  to 
the  Commissioners  state  the  average  amount  of  the  bills  sent  home 
half-yearly  at  about  £(J5.  The  highest  actually  sent  homo  from  the 
school-house  at  Christmas,  18G1,  came  to  £75  t3s.  9id.     This  included 

•  To  twenty  boy«  in  or  above  the  flilh  form,  selected  by  the  master,  private  tuition  is 
afforded  gratuitously.  In  other  casea  the  private  tutor's  charge  is  to  per  auiium,  or 
£2  10«.  for  the  half-year,  or  any  portion  of  tbe  half-year ;  or  £10  per  annum,  and  £6  for 
the  half-year  when  the  pupil  is  in  the  liflh  form. 
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a  booksellers  bill  of  more  than  £10.  The  lowest  was  £50  2s.  3iiL 
At  Han-ow  the  charges  vnry  according  as  a  boy  boards  with  the  head 
master,  with  one  of  the  assistant  mastera  having  a  large  house,  or  with 
one  occupying  a  small,  one.  The  head  master  sets  the  average  annual 
expenses  of  boys  in  his  house  at  from  £138  to  £150.  At  a  snwU 
house,  admitting  sixteen  boys,  the  bUls  seem  to  varj'  from  flfiO  to 
£210  a  year.  In  a  large  house  of  fifty  boys  the  lowest  bill  for  the 
year  ending  Midsummer,  18(31,  was  £138  Is.  6d. ;  the  highest  £197 
(is.  2d.  One  of  the  masters  remarks,  in  estimating  his  profits  w^hich 
he  puts  at  £20  per  boy, — 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  notice,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  large  expendi- 
ture hero  imiilioJ  [<ic,  in  the  statGment  which  ]iroccdes],  th<it  not  ordy  xta 
the  habits  of  jJubUc  school-boys  generally,  and  the  accommoilation  provided 
for  theiu,  exjicnsivo,  but  Harrow  itself  is,  froin  exceptional  circuuistauces,  a 
dejirer  place  to  live  iu  than  most  parts  of  London." 

At  Winchester  it  is  not  easy  to  say  precisely  what  the  keep  and 
education  of  a  foundationer  costs.  But  the  portion  of  the  ejtpenditure 
iif  the  college  which  may  be  placed  chielly,  if  not  entirely,  to  tlieir 
account, — that  is  to  say  cost  of  kitchen  and  hall,  chambers  and  meals, 
and  payments  to  masters, — came  in  the  year  18G0  to  £4,383  2s.  8d. 
This  gives  an  average  of  i-ather  over  £02  per  head.  The  bills  sent 
home  to  their  parents  for  private  tuition,  tradesmen,  &c.,  are  shown, 
by  an  account  furnished  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  second  master, 
to  hove  amount«il  for  the  whole  seventy  scholars,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  to  £2,080  us.,  or  on  an  average  to  close  on  £30  apiece. 
Tliis  result  goes  far  to  justify  the  charges  made  with  a  view  to 
include  a  reasonable  jirofit  at  such  a  school  as  Harrow,  and  the 
estimate  of  profits  sent  in  by  the  mastere.  With  respect  to  com- 
moners. Dr.  Moberly  sends  in,  as  a  specimen  of  their  expenses,  a 
co]iy  of  a  half-yearly  bill  from  his  own  house  "as  giving  a  perfectly 
ihithfid  impression  of  the  general  rate  of  charges."  We  will  insert  it 
as  one  more  example : — 

Hntlcr  .... 

I-ini'iidrapcni 

IlairilifMflr  .... 

Bookseller    .... 

SbocmRkcr    .... 

Toiler  .... 

Surgeon  (n  regtilu  half-yearly  charge) 

I^Uermon    .... 

Jtoney  ailvancerl 

Weekly  nllonanco     .  , 

Ilftlf-yearly  ibargcs 

Sempntress     .... 

Porter  (ordered  Irom  the  wioo  incr\:bant) 


£1 

3 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

10 

3 

1 

8 

10 

1 

19 

0 

3 

4 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

£56 

12 

10 
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It  is  difficult  from  among  the  labjTinth  of  items  in  the  Etou 
accounts  to  disentangle  the  cost  of  the  seventy  scholftrs  to  the  college  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  exceed  £4,000  a  year, — a  little  less  than 
at  Winchester.  The  payments  for  their  foo<l  seem  to  come  to  about 
£2,000 ;  coals  and  gas  to  somewhat  over  £200 ;  masters  to  between 
£-HjO  and  £500  ;  camera  scholarium  to  about  £1,000.  A  foimdationer 
is  stated  to  pay  ten  guineas  a  year  to  a  tutor,  and  certain  school 
charges,  amoimting  to  about  £3  a  year.  He  pays  for  his  own  washing, 
and  five  giiineas  a  year  to  the  college.  The  latter  sum  is  intended  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  matron,  superintendent  in  sickness,  &c.,  and 
other  attendance.  No  examples  are  given  of  foundationers'  bills,  but 
we  gather  from  these  items  tliat  the  cost  of  a  scholar  to  his  father  is 
somewhat  more  at  Eton  than  at  Winchester. 

The  charges  for  oppidans  varj'. 

Tlie  cost  of  the  boanl  and  tuition  of  a  little  boy  in  the  lower 
school  is  £100  a  year.  The  highest  bill  sent  in  at  Christmas, 
1801,  on  account  of  a  lower  schoolboy  was  £67  14s.  8d.  (It  shoidd 
be  ob.servwl  that  at  Eton  the  year  is  divided  into  three,  not  two, 
portions.)  This  very  young  gentleman  had  managed  in  the  course 
of  rather  less  than  three  months  to  spend  nearly  £10  on  his 
tailor,  and  £4  Cs.  6d.  on  hats  and  gloves.  The  lowest  at  tlie  same 
tiuie  was  £44  4s.  Id.  In  this  case  the  tailor  got  but  7s.  7d.,  the  hatter 
and  glover  28.,  the  hair-cutter  nothing  at  all.  A  thrifty  boy  that !  A 
Ixty  living  in  the  house  of  an  upper  school  assistant-master  cost  his 
lather  at  I':aster,  1859,  £72  9s.  8d.  This  was  a  high  bUl.  ]5ut  this 
youth  spent  much  less  on  the  adornment  of  his  body  than  the  little 
Absalom  of  tlie  lower  school.  An  oniinary  bill  of  the  same  date 
comes  to  £55  193.  7d.  In  the  upper  school,  board  in  a  tutor's  house 
costs  £120  a  year.  In  a  dame's  house  it  is  about  £20  or  £30  less. 
Other  charges,  we  suppose,  are  much  tlie  same.  But  Mr.  Evans,  who 
has  one  of  these  houses,  thinks  the  payment  not  remunerative.  Cer- 
tainly it  gives  one  a  startling  notion  of  the  expensive  way  in  which 
things  are  done  at  Eton  to  find  that  the  addition  of  "  evening  things," 
that  is  to  say,  tea,  sugar,  bread,  butter,  and  milk,  in  a  house  of  thirty 
or  forty  hoys  cost  the  "  dame  "  £470  a  year.  However,  we  fancy  a 
good  many  able  schoolmasters  would  be  very  glad  to  change  places 
with  Jlr.  Evans. 

The  expenses  of  the  masters  who  have  houses  are  evidently  great. 
Some  indication  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  given  in  the  passage  cited 
aliove  from  the  Harrow  evidence.  But  fuller  details  on  this  point  are 
given  in  the  Eton  answers  than  anywhere  else  in  tlie  Report.  The 
expense  of  entry  upon  a  house  is  very  large.  It  is  {mt  at  from  £1,500 
to  £2,000.  One  of  the  Etou  witnesses  estimates  it  so  high  as  from 
£3,000  to  £0,000.     Taking  repairs  into  account,  uo  great  portion  of 
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tliia  sum  can  come  Lnck  on  lea\'iDg,  nnless  tlie  usual  career  of  a 
master  is  by  some  accidout  cut  short.  The  hoys  live  well,  exceed- 
ingly well.  Tlie  t^hlo  is  sj^read  for  them  four  times  in  the  day.  The 
food  is  ample,  and  of  the  Ix'st  quality.  Twice  a  day,  nt  dinner  and 
supper,  they  have  meat.  One  of  the  witnesses,  a  young  nmn  wlio  had 
left  Eton  in  1861,  states  that  the  hoys,  not  satisfied  with  this,  com- 
monly Itought  meat  for  themselves  at  breakfast.  He  thinks  it  was 
"  common  for  boys  to  eat  meat  three  times  a  day,  sometimes  four." 
At  Rugby  and  at  Winchester  we  learn  that  meat  is  only  given  once  a 
day.  At  Winchester,  lioys  are  allowed  to  liave  hams  and  things  of 
that  kind  sent  from  home,  and  care  is  taken  of  them  on  their  Injlialf. 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  buy  in  the  town  for  themselves.  In  reply 
to  a  question  from  Lord  Clarendon, — 

"  You  do  not  think  that  meat  is  necessary  more  than  once  a  day  1" 

the  answer  is — 

"  No ;  I  have  myself  been  brought  up,  and  my  children  have  been 
brought  up,  aud  the  boys  have  in  all  former  times  bt'cn  brought  up  to  b*- 
satisfied  with  moat  at  dinner  oidy,  and  bread  and  butter  nt  breakfast  and 
tea.     I  have  recently  instituted  a  supper  of  broad  and  clicese  at  8.30  p.m." 

We  tliink  most  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  this  a  very 
sensible  reply.  Tlie  scale  of  diet  for  the  scholars  is  rather  higher,  as 
they  have  meat  for  supi)er  four  times,  cheese  three  times  a  M'eek. 

"  Shortly  after  I  went  there,  the  bursar  put  it  to  tlie  vote  of  the  school 
whether  they  wished  to  have  cliecso  or  meat,  and  they  decided  to  have 
cheese  three  days  a  week  and  meat  fuur." 

A  good  example  of  the  reasonable  way  in  which  these  little  common- 
wealths are  governed.  At  Rugby,  a  witness  who  had  left  the  school 
says  that  they  never  had  meat  twice  a  day,  "  unless  sometimes  when 
we  had  been  out  having  a  very  long  run,  or  anything  of  that  kin<l; 
then  they  used  to  send  some  in  at  tea-time."  But  the  boys  frequently 
got  meat  for  breakfast  for  themselves.  No  complaint  is  made  by  any 
of  the  witnesses.  On  tlio  contrary,  although  they  do  not  scruple  to 
speak  of  things  which  they  thought  wrong  or  ill-managed,  there  is  a 
remarkable  tone  of  contentment  throughout  the  evidence  given  by 
yoimg  men  who  had  lately  left  the  scliools  or  boys  still  in  them. 
Now  we  cannot  say  that  tliere  is  anything  here  like  unreasonable 
pampering.  Nor  is  the  scale  of  diet  higher,  even  including  what  the 
boys  buy  for  themselves,  than  it  appears  tu  have  been  three  centuries 
ngo,  when  the  two  Cavendishes,  having  two  guests  to  dinner,  have  a 
soup  and  hoidlli,  then  a  roast  joint,  and  a  chicken  to  follow.  On  the 
contrary,  wo  think  the  masters  deserve  credit  for  providing  n  tabic 
calculated  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  appeals  to  the  pastrycook — 
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ibr  there  seems  to  be  generally  a  pudiling  or  tart  after  meat, — and  at 
the  same  time  teach  the  Iwys  temperance.  Only  m  very  thrifty  and 
•veil-ordered  homes,  except  ximler  actual  pressiu-e  of  poverty,  woxild 
boys  Ije  restricted  to  fare  like  this.  Tlie  true  source  of  expense  is  in 
itlie  number  of  meals — excellent  for  the  boys'  health,  but  far  more 
[costly  to  the  master  than  if  tliey  were  allowed  to  gorge  themselves 
twice  a  day, — and  tlie  style  in  which  things  are  expected  to  be  done. 
One  witness  says, — 

"  The  boys  would  turn  up  their  noees  if  you  did  not  give  them  silver 
forks  and  spoons.     Everything  must  bo  silver." 

■    Another,  speaking  of  the  large  establishments  required,  says, — 

"Tho  ■wlmlo  expense  of  my  pre'leccssor's  establishment,  as  rendered  to 
[me,  was  £38  jtcr  nnnum.     Loss  than  I  give  my  mau-servaiit. 

(/>)/•(/  CltirenJon.)  "  How  many  boys  1 

"  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  were.  My  wage-book  amounts  to  nearly 
'iB300.  I  think  it  is  £28-1.  I  put  the  best  servants  round  them  I  can  get ; 
1 1  suffer  them  to  take  no  perquisites,  and  1  beUeve  they  are  very  honest  in 
their  service." 

If  this  appears  to  show  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  li\'ing  on  the  part 
of  the  boys,  hear  what  the  witness  says  further : — 

{l^'ird  Li/iMton.)  "Are  you  very  careful  about  servants t 
"  Very  careful :  I  think  tliat  is  a  most  iruportant  matter.  In  tho  first 
instance,  wlion  I  took  this  liouse,  1  foimd  tho  whole  establishment  belonging 
to  the  boj'8,  paid  by  the  boys,  by  pernuisitos ;  for  whiuh  jKirquisites,  of 
course,  serWce  was  rendered,  Jiud  it  was  with  groat  difficulty  that  I  got  over 
things  of  that  kind." 

Tlie  niftsteTB,  one  and  all,  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  estimating  their 
profits.  The  Income  Tax  Commissioners,  we  are  told,  went  fully  into 
the  question  of  profits  from  Iwarders  in  tutors'  houses  at  Eton,  and 
decided  that,  making  all  deductions  for  that  proportion  of  household 
expenses  and  establishment  which  might  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  tutor,  the  cost  of  the  boys  and  their  establishment 
■was  £75  per  annum  each.  Mr.  Wickham,  at  Winchester,  judging 
from  an  experience  of  two  or  three  years,  puts  his  profits  at  about 
£23  per  boy.  At  Harrow,  the  ma.sters  of  small  houses  (holding  not 
more  than  seven  boys)  sent  in  a  joint  statement,  putting  their  profits 
at  £60  for  each  boy.  At  a  large  house,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  the 
estimate  is  about  £30.  At  Kugliy  the  profits  on  boys  in  the  school- 
hou.se  lire  put  at  £17  10s.  per  head ;  in  otlier  houses  at  £13.  Dr. 
Kennctly  thinks  he  gets  about  £21  by  each  boarder,  though  he  has 
l)een  in  the  habit  of  returning  it  to  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners 
at  £25. 

We  have  entered  thus  fully  on  the  question  of  expense,  because 
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it  has  been  mucli  debated  of  late  with  regard  both  to  schook  and 
universities.  We  think  that  if  the  above  statements  are  but  approxi- 
mately con-ect, — and  surely  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  them, — no  one 
can  maintain  that  schix>l  chai-ges  ai-e  too  high.  £20  or  £30  for  the 
responsibility  of  the  charj^e  of  a  boy  would  not  bear  mxich  ruductioa 
For  a  boai-diug-house  master  lives  ou  a  volcano.  A  fever,  unpopu- 
larity, getting  one  or  two  bad  boys  into  his  house,  or  the  breaking 
down  of  his  own  health,  may  do  him  serious  harm,  possibly  ruin  him 
alt/igether.  Then,  while  the  labour  of  cverj'  other  calling  falls  to  a 
man  by  himself,  here  he  must  avail  himself  of  the  assistiince  of  the 
ladies  of  his  family.  A  schoolmaster's  wife,  with  young  children , 
has  a  hard  time  of  it.  Men  are  apt  to  grudge  this  far  more  than 
their  own  exertions.  Schools,  too,  demand  men  who  have  attained 
high  University  honours.  Such  men  have  a  wide  field  open  to  them, 
and  will  not  work  except  fur  an  adequate  return.  In  school-keeping 
this  can  only  be  represented  liy  a  handsome  income.  If  exception 
can  be  tiken  to  any  of  the  profits  we  have  indicated,  it  will  be  to  the 
£.J0  or  £00  an  Eton  tutor  makes  by  each  of  his  pupils.  But  why  should 
not  a  rich  man  pay  £")n  a  yenr  to  a  scholar  capable  of  teaching  his  sou 
how  to  spend  wealth  honoui-ably  ?  If  it  be  ai-gued  that  it  is  desirable 
the  school  slimild  not  consist  entirely  of  rich  men's  sons,  we  grant  it 
at  once.  We  acknowledge  that  as  it  is  undesirable  to  have  none  Vmt 
very  jmor  boys  iji  a  school,  so  far  more  undesiitible  is  it  to  haA'c  none 
but  rich.  The  be.st  thing  is  just  such  a  mingling  of  rank  and  wealth 
as  God  ordains  in  the  great  world.  But  that  is  not  the  master's  affair. 
If  rich  men  want  to  have  the  school  as  it  should  be,  let  them  perform 
the  part  their  wealth  enaldes  them.  Some  mixture  there  already  is. 
The  (bunder  has  already  done  much  towaiils  it  by  the  seventy  scliolars 
he  provided  for.  Further,  many  parents,  having,  for  exam[>le,  moderate 
means  themselves,  but  one  of  wliose  sons  is  heir  to  a  fortune,  or  who, 
having  but  one,  wish  to  endow  him  with  the  best  educational  capital 
they  can,  send  him  to  Eton.  Tf,  again,  the  liooks  of  the  maslers,  of 
Eton  and  many  other  public  schools,  were  examined,  we  undertake  to 
say  they  would  exhibit  instances  of  liberality  that  would  sliame  the 
rich  fatliers  who  send  them  their  sons  and  look  sliarp  after  every 
gui:iea.  For  when  does  a  rich  man  pick  out  and  educate  a  deserving 
youth  of  gentle  blood  at  school  with  Ids  own  sons  ?  But  schoolmasters, 
never  men  uf  fortune,  ]u'l]i  many  and  many  a  boy.  Also  under  present, 
and  indeed  under  all  circumstances,  thrift  must  tell.  No  one  can  fail 
to  remark  the  verj'  wide  difference  between  the  examples  of  the  high- 
est and  lowest  bills  given  above  from  two  or  three  schools.  This  too, 
notwithstanding  that,  although  in  former  days  we  can  conceive  it  to 
have  been  possible  to  maintain  poor  oppidans  at  Eton  for  much  less 
money  than  their  richer  companions,  it  is  liy  no  means  easy  to  do'so 
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now.  Clianges  of  nmnners  fur  the  last  two  centuries  have  all  t«mled 
more  and  more  towards  equality  in  expense.  Dress,  once  so  decisive 
a  mark  of  distinction,  has  become,  as  far  as  men  are  concerned,  so 
precisely  alike  that  a  smart  shop-hoy  in  his  Simday  clotlies  and  cab- 
bage leaf  in  mouth  might  be  walking  on  the  same  iiaveuieat  with  tlic 
Prince  of  Wales  and  no  one  know  wliich  was  which.  Wine,  fonnerly 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  a  lu.xury  for  high  days  and  holidays,  is  now 
seen  daily  on  every  table.  Personal  attendance  is  far  more  roqiured 
and  obtained  than  was  thought  of  a  century  ago.  This  is  singvdarly 
illustrated  by  the  pitictice  of  schools.  Boys  in  old  days  waited,  gene- 
rally speaking,  on  themselves.  If  they  wanted  help,  and  were  rich 
enoiigh  to  hire  it,  they  brought  a  servant,  as  the  Cavendishes  did,  from 
home.  Tliis  practice  has  not  died  out  so  very  long,  if  indeed  it  be 
entirely  extinct  now.  We  ourselves  remember  a  large  family  of  a 
coimtry  gentleman's  som?  who,  as  they  came  up  to  college  in  succes- 
sion, were  waited  upon  by  the  same  old  servant,  brought  from  home 
with  the  eldest.  We  imagine  tliat  the  state  of  tilings  described  by  Jlr. 
Evans,  when  the  sen'ants  who  waited  on  the  boys  were  paid  entirely 
by  perquisites,  represents  tlie  transition  state  from  the  period  when 
they  liad  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  wait  on  themselves — a  state  of 
things  we  acknowledge  we  should  gladly  see  restored, — to  that  when 
the  service  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  master.  It  began  probably  with 
/i)m  from  an  iiUeback  here  and  there  to  do  tliis  or  that  little  tiling,  and 
grew  and  widened  into  a  regular  system  to  which  all  contributed.  It 
,0  more  jKissiblo  to  alter  this  than  to  make  the  world  turn  the  other 
Consequently,  tliose  ditl'erences  of  attire  or  habits  of  life  which 
formerly,  whatever  they  involved,  were  at  least  not  shameful  or 

''■'  ;  would  now  be  veiy  painfvd.  It  is  quite  right,  therefore,  that 
like  tlie  great  proprietaiy  schools  of  which  we  have  more  than 
once  spoken,  and  which  are  expressly  arranged  on  the  most  economical 
scale,  should  contrive  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  any  striking  outward 
norks  of  difl'erence  between  their  own  boj-s  and  those  of  other  jiublic 
schools.  Nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  that  a  boy  of  poor  parentage 
shouM  be  able  to  go  at  pleasure  to  Eton  or  Harrow — may  we  not  add 
to  Oxfonl  and  Cambridge  ? — and  by  favour  of  his  teachers  to  live  at 
half  the  cost  of  his  well-to-do  neighbour.  The  only  way  in  which 
this  can  be  done  is  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  school  and  college 
tutors  the  means  of  helping  de3er\'ing  boys  of  good  l)irth.  TMs 
we  believe  to  be  practicable,  and  capable  of  being  done  with  consider- 
advantage  to  the  countiy.  'WTiether  it  wiU  be  done  is  another 
er.  So  sordid  have  the  rich  become,  so  corrupt  in  their  use  of 
wealth,  that  we  do  not  expect  it.  But  they,  not  the  schoolmasters, 
most  pay  the  penalty. 

Wc  conceive,  then,  that  the  profits  of  schoolmasters  are  on  the 
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■whole  far  from  unreasonable.  We  tnist,  too,  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  showing  that  the  sciile  of  living,  so  far  as  rich  men's  suns  aie 
concerned,  has  not  been  raised,  and  that  if  boys  of  poorer  birth 
cannot  lie  maintained  at  school  for  nmch  less  money  than  their 
wealthier  companions,  it  is  due  to  a  general  change  of  manners  ratlier 
than  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  their  mastera.  Indeed,  we  think 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners  shows  that  they  have  done 
what  tliey  can  to  repress  luxurious  habitjj.  Wo  believe  that  the 
pressure  wliich  is  undeniably  felt  among  the  class  of  fathers  who  are 
most  desirous  of  giving  their  sons  a  good  education,  and  who  find 
themselves  hard  put  to  it  to  find  the  means,  arises  from  a  difl'erent, 
and,  we  fear,  a  very  hopeless  reason.  This  is,  that  professional 
incomes  have  remained  stationary,  or  even  decreased,  wliile  all  others 
have  been  very  hoi'gely  augmented.  We  doubt  whether  even  bar- 
risters and  solicitors  have  been  able  to  raise  their  receipts  in  the 
course  of  the  lust  fifty  years  in  anj'thing  like  proportion  to  the  profit* 
of  trade  and  commerce.  Very  few  bankers  or  merchants  could  have 
made  larger  foilunes  than  Lord  Eldon,  but  the  accumulations  of  the 
most  successful  lawj-er  of  the  present  day  must  be  smidl  indeed  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  tradesmen  who  inhabit  the  vast  mansions 
about  Uydc  I'ark,  or  whose  yachts  crowd  Cowes  harbour.  Xor  can  the 
leaders  of  tlie  medical  profession,  we  apprehend,  make  more  than  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  or  8u-  Henry  Halford  did,  if  indeed  more  than  Dr.  Mead 
or  Dr.  Eadclill'e,  for  the  physician's  fee  was  a  guinea  in  their  day,  as 
it  is  now,  and  they  seem  to  have  liad  about  as  much  as  they  could  do. 
WTiat  then  must  be  the  case  with  country  clergy  and  doctors  with 
large  families  ?  It  must  be  a  hanl  matter  indeed  with  them  to  main- 
tain sons  at  schools  of  the  most  moderate  cost.  For  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  they  must  board  them  in  masters'  houses.  A  good  pubUc 
school  is  raiely  within  a  walk  of  a  village.  The  pressure  on  men 
of  this  class  may  be  in  some  measm-e  estimated  from  their  eagerness 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  good  public  day  school  for  their  sons  when 
they  get  the  opportunity.  Thus  we  read  in  Dr.  Hessey's  evidence 
about  ilerchant  Taylora'  school, — 

"  Clergy,  physicians,  surgeons,  barristers,  solicitors,  and  others  of  Iimit«>d 
and  life  incomes,  are  gencniUy  those  whotso  sons  conio  to  Merchant  Taylore'. 
Were  the  school  moved  into  the  countrj',  it  might  and  indeed  would,  if 
conducted  vigorously,  be  full  of  boys ;  but  it  would  not  meet  the  case  of 
those  who  at  present  si<nd  their  sons  to  it,  /.  c,  who  live  sufficiently  near 
town  for  their  sons  to  attend  it  daily." 

A  wise  and  self-denying  argument.  For  Dr.  Hessey,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  would  be  a  richer  man  if  he  were  at  the  head  of  a  great 
country  school  with  plenty  of  boarders.  We  cannot,  therefore,' but 
express  an  earnest  hope  that  schools  like  St.  Paul's,  Westminster,  and 
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lerehant  Tnylore',  may  never  lie  moveil  from  Loudou,  but  placed  on 
£Uch  a  footiug  (13  tu  extcud  much  more  widely  the  beucEts  they 
ady  confer  on  the  classes  indicated  by  Dr.  Hessey.* 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done  with  money  matters.  We  trust 
that  what  we  have  said  about  assisting  deserving  boys  may  not  be 
interpreted  into  a  desire  to  see  exhibitions,  scholarships,  &c.,  tlirown 
open  to  competition  in  larger  numbers  than  at  present.  Without 
entering  upon  the  question  of  how  far  commercial  rivalry  is  likely  to 
affect  a  boy's  character,  we  think  most  people  will  agree  that  there  is 
olready  quite  enough  of  it.  ^^'e  believe  that  many  tutors  think  the 
minor  scholarships,  which  may  now  be  obtained  at  most  colleges 
before  coming  into  i-esidence,  of  very  doubtful  advantage.  We  ven- 
ture to  think  it  more  than  probable  that  a  college  which  would  have 
the  coumge  to  give  them  up,  and  let  the  tutor  distribute  the  money 
quietly  among  the  most  needy  men  of  good  character,  by  no  means 
excluding  those  who  are  not  likely  to  attain  great  distinction,  would 
find  no  occasion  t<.)  regret  the  stei>.  These  mercenary  strifes  certainly 
contribute  their  full  share  towards  that  commercial  view  young  men 
ai'e  too  apt  to  take  of  theii'  studies  to  which  we  shall  have  presently  to 
advert.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  mischievous  than 
indiscriminate  benefaction,  and  of  aU  schools  in  the  kingdom  none 
fall  so  short  of  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  or  are  productive  of  so 
little  benefit  to  the  public,  as  those  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  buys  are 
admitted  by  right  of  birth,  either  gratuitously  or  on  payment  of  a 
nominal  fee.  These  rights  should  be  commuted  for  a  fixed  number  of 
queen's  or  founder's  scholars,  appointed  by  a  competent  conmiittee 
of  nomination  in  concert  with  the  head  master,  adding,  where  the 
atea  of  the  school  permit  it,  a  free  maintenance 

"We  come  now  to  inquire  into  the  teaching  boys  get  at  school,  a 
subject  far  more  difficult  than  the  foregoing  to  handle  and  to  arrive 
at  impartial  conclusions.  We  will  do  our  best,  however,  to  lay  the 
case  fairly  before  our  refl.dei-s,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Commissioners' 
Report,  and  from  such  other  sources  aa  we  can  obtain. 

The  Commissioners  began  by  proposing  to  examine  a  portion  of 
the  boj-a — "tiic  senior  "boys,  constituting  about  one-tifth  in  each" — 


•  One  of  the  adTocatea  for  the  remoTal  of  ■Westminster  into  the  country  says,  "  So 
Urgo  increoae  in  its  numben  can  bo  expected  unless  it  bo  rcmOTed  from  Loudon.  It 
CHUOt  he  urged  that  it  would  bo  an  injustice  to  the  London  clergy,  and  other  residents  in 
town,  to  rrmoTo  the  school ;  for,  as  it  is,  they  do  not  send  their  ions  there."  A  most 
utounding  argument!  If  a  man  happen  to  refuse  his  dinner,  are  we  to  infer,  uithout 
miwlinn.  that  he  has  no  appetite  and  never  will  have  any  again  ?  This  would  have  rasily 
■tdad  the  "  bread  and  butter  question."  Wc  should  like  to  know  what  reply  (  hrist- 
ehoich  logic  could  fumieh  to  the  inquiry,  why  other  schools  in  the  very  heart  ul'  London 
ore  Ml  lo  overflowing  with  the  sons  of  "  clergy  and  other  residents  in  town  "  ?  \\'e  do  not 
oiunelrts  bdlcve  there  is  any  reason  for  the  comparative  emptiness  of  Westminster  but  a 
fftjndiec  niaiag  from  ciicnmstances  which  in  the  main  no  longer  exist. 
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oS  the  schciU  to  which  Xbej  were  sent  Two  head  masters,  WTfi^ft 
good  ikol  of  reluctance,  aocepied  the  proposal  The  rest  exjiressed 
Ute  strongest  objection  to  it  We  ovm  we  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand this  want  of  ararage.  They  n»i;:lit  have  relied  on  the  Commis- 
sioners, not  merely  as  upright  and  impartial  men,  hut  as  accomplished 
scholars,  well  able  to  judge  of  the  results  of  an  examination.  They 
were  told  that  they  would  in  every  case  be  cousidted  as  to  the  choice 
of  men  to  be  sent  to  examine  tlie  boys.  Not  that  we  think  that  such 
an  examination  would  have  been  of  any  great  weight  in  determiniug 
the  value  of  the  teaching  of  the  schoob.  The  masters  said  very  truly, 
that  the  re.s\dts  of  a  single  examination,  held  at  a  particular  time,  can 
afford  no  fair  test  of  the  character  of  a  school,  and  that  there  were 
plenty  of  me^ins  ready  to  hand  of  finding  out  what  was  desired  to 
know  of  their  teaching.  The  strongest  argument  against  it  was  urged 
by  Dr.  Moberly,  who  feared  it  might  prove  a  precursor  of  periodical 
G'  it  examinations.     Tliese  would  Tie  niinous  indeed.      But 

Ci  .'  -  the  great  labour  of  examining  public  schools,  and  the  few 

men  willing  and  competent  to  do  it,  we  do  not  think  tliis  need  have 
been  apprehended,  ^\^lat  we  do  wonder  at  is,  that  the  masters 
should  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  letting  the  Commis.sionen?  see 
their  boys.  They  might  very  well  have  stipidated  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  visit  the  schools  and  conduct  some  part  of  the  exnini- 
nation  in  person ;  a  stipulation  which,  looking  at  the  names  on  the 
Commission,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  would  have  occasioned  any 
difficulty.  Tiie  satisfactory  result  we  anticipate  is,  we  consider,  made 
exceedingly  probable  by  the  evidence  given  by  junior  scholars  of 
some  of  the  schools  before  the  Commission.  Several  were  called  up, 
— some  elder  boys,  some  quite  little  ones.  The  impression  left  by  the 
Ueport — much  stronger,  no  doubt,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  saM'  and 
heard  them — is,  that  whether  the  boys  knew  little  or  much  for  their 
years,  they  were  of  thorough  good  metal.  Whatever  opinion  we  may 
have  of  the  average  public  school-boy  as  a  scholar,  we  lielieve  that  he 
is  all  that  can  be  expected,  and  much  of  what  can  be  reasonably 
<lesired,  as  a  man.  In  short,  we  maintain  that  the  schoolmasters 
missed  playing  the  best  card  iu  tlieir  hand;  and  we  regret  it  very 
much,  because  we  conceive  that  an  important  eleruent  is  wanting  in 
coming  to  an  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  Commissioners  were  therefore  ch'iven  to  seek  the  information 
they  re(iuiit.'d  from  other  sources. 

They  iirst  aiipealed  to  several  college  tutors  in  either  University. 
The  evidence  giveil  by  tlicse  geutlemeu  is  in  some  respects  conflicting. 
It  is,  too,  sometimes  hard  to  make  out  wliether  they  use  the  terra 
"public  schools"  in  the  naiTOwer  or  Itroader  sense.  But  all  seem  to 
agiee  that  the  average  acquirements  of  young  men  who  come  up  to 
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I  the  University  are  below  what  might  be  reasonably  looked  for.    Thus 
Sir.  Kitchin  says, — 

"The  overage  mm  brinjj  up  but  small  results  of  the  tmining  to  wliich 
tliL'}-  have  been  subjecteil  for  yours.  There  is  n  general  want  of  accuracy  iu 
their  work  ;  even  the  rudimentary  knowledge  of  grammar  ami  Latin  prose 
writing  is  fiu-  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  .  .  .  Tlio  University  course  of 
teaching  is  much  hampered  by  the  crude  state  of  the  men  subjected  to  it" 

Mr.  Iledley  says, — 

"I  tliink  thot  the  education  given  at  the  schools  does  not  sufficiently 

pr<?pare  boys  for  the  University  coiuse.     The  boys  are  not  well  grounded  in 

^hq  subjects  to  which  most  of  their  lime  has  been  given,  and  on  other  points 

Jy  academical  their  ignorance  is  sometimes  surprising.    In  fact,  I  ara 

say  that  many  boys  come  to  the  University  from  school  knowing 

Dcxt  to  nothing." 

Of  the  comparative  merits  of  schools  we  have  some  useful  evidence. 
Mr.  Kawlinson  says, — 

"  I  have  observed  a  great  dilferenco  iu  the  state  of  preparation  of  boys 
from  different  schools,  and  (I  think)  a  still  greater  diflcrcnce  between  boys 
from  schools  and  boys  educated  at  homo  or  by  private  tutors.  Tlie  best 
prepftTi'd  of  our  students  are,  undoubtedly,  boys  from  the  upper  classes  of 
tlie  public  schools ;  and  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  great  public  schools, 
with  resiiect  to  their  upper  classes,  may  be  said  to  bo  nearly  upon  a  par. 
etimos  one,  sometimes  another,  takes  the  lead ;  but  all  in  turn  bear 
their  fair  share  of  our  honours.  Tlio  ca.se,  however,  is  very  dilferent 
•when  we  descend  a  little,  and  come  to  a  lower  grade  of  boys, — boys  from  fonns 
ludow  the  sixth  and  fifth.  From  some  schools  these  boys  come  up  thoroughly 
w«U  toiight  up  to  the  point  to  which  they  have  attained  ;  from  others  they 
come  up  mlsenibly  ill  taught,  or  scarcely  Uuight  at  alL  ...  Of  the 
>>oya  who  conie  up  to  us  from  schools,  tho  worst  taught,  the  most  absolutely 
ignorant,  are  those  who  come  up  from  the  lower  cbisses  of  the  largest  of  our 
public  schools  : — in  manner  often  all  that  one  could  wish,  in  knowledge 
they  are  absolute  ignoramuses." 

Mr.  Hammond : — 

"(1.)  Of  all  tho  young  men  who  come  to  Trinity  College,  the  most 
ignorant,  tlie  worst  prepiu-ed,  as  a  rule,  are,  iu  my  opinion,  those  who 
imtnedintely  before  coming  to  tho  University  have  been  under  tho  care  of 
{rrivate  tutors.* 

"(2.)  The  lai^  jmblic  schools,  patronized  by  the  wealthy,  are  represented 
ftt  Trinity  College  by  a  very  mixed  collection  of  good,  bud,  and  iiidill'iTi-nt, 
Bpparvnlly  supfilied  from  every  form,  and  certainly  with  groat  iliversities  of 
ch.imr.titr  and  rapm-ity.  Tliey  always  furnish  a  fair  and  unifonn  nuniK'r  of 
g'lOil  men,  nnil  a  large  numlwr  of  average  men ;  and  oven  their  woi-st, 
though  Jl^)bably  tho  iiUest,  are  not  generally  the  most  ignorant  men  in  college. 

"(3.)  I'roportionally  to  their  numbers,  the  schools  which  are  confinoil  to 
persons  of  small  or  moder.ite  means  send  up  the  U'St  students,  partly  b-cause 
they  send  np  none  but  their  best  men,  and  partly  becausi;  the  men  thi-m- 
>clvi»,  hitring  generally  no  private  fortune,  ore  stimulat«.'d  to  work  by  tln' 

,*  It  uiitt  lie  borne  in  mind  lliat  most  of  thojc  ynang  men  are  tent  to  private  tutira 
!  they  luvc  been  found  at  school  hope^eisly  idle  and  stupid,  and  therefore  g)t  rid  cf. 
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consciousness  Umt  their  future  prospecta  depend  entirely  on  llieir  premnt 
exertions." 

It  is  satisfactoiy  to  find  that  the  education  at  the  less  expensive 
schools  is  in  all  points  fully  as  good,  in  some  better,  than  at  those 
which  are  chieily  frequented  by  the  wealthy. 

Thus  we  hear  from  Mr.  Kituhin, — 

"  The  lo-wor  public  scliools,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  nnd  the  hotter  gmmniar 
school*,  aimd  us  up  the  Lost  pri'pivrod  men.  Boys  from  the  Lirger  proprie- 
tary sclioola  are  sometimes  very  gootl,  but  we  only  see  the  Ixat  of  these." 

So  from  Mr.  Latham : — 

"The  schools  which  sccra  to  mo  to  do  the  best  for  nil  their  boj-a  on  an 
average,  are  the  foundation  schotils,  lylnp,  in  point  of  numlxsrs,  just  Mow 
the  groat  jiuWic  schools,  where  the  head  master  ia  able  to  exert  a  personal 
influence  on  the  niass,  and  the  proportion  of  ma-sters  to  boys  ia  large.  Sach 
schools  carry  off  a  groat  pro|(ortion  of  our  scholarships  which  are  got  by  com- 
pi.'litiiin  before  residence,  and  it  is  seldom  that  an  iindergnidtiate  who  conies 
fi'um  thence  has  any  dilticulty  in  passing  the  University  examinations."  • 

Before  entering  upon  the  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  tliese  com- 
l)laiiits  of  the  ignorance  boys  bring  away  from  school,  let  us  iaquire 
to  what  studies  they  are  supposed  chiefly  to  devote  themselves  while 
there. 

The  staple  of  school  education,  at  least  so  far  as  the  schools  we 
have  in  view  are  concerned,  is  plainly  Greek  nnd  Latin.  Readers 
will  doubtless  have  observed  that  the  replies  we  have  just  cited 
chiefly  concern  classical  knowledge,  as  it  is  called.  All,  we  may  say, 
agree  in  tlie  importance  of  this  kind  of  learning.  Even  mathematical 
men  do  not  venture  to  disparage  it.  Thus  Sir  John  Horschel — 
whose  reasonable  letter  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
munications received  by  the  Commission — says  that  he  shoidd  be 
"  one  of  the  veiy  last  to  depreciate  all  wluch  is  included  in  the  idea 
of  classical  scholarship." 

Professor  Airy — 

••r.-mnot  express  the  value  which  it  h.is  lM?en  to  him  all  hw  life  to  Irnvu 
had  a  good  classical  training.  He  has  hud,  in  particular,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  poetry  committed  to  memory."  ^^fl 

To  the  question  whether  scholarship  has  on  the  whole  advanced^^^ 
declined  of  lato  years  the  replies  do  not  agree.  Thus  Dr.  Scott 
"ventures  to  say  that  the  average  of  scholarship  has  declined 
within  his  memory."  But  he  proceeds  to  explain  that  he  means 
to  speak  of  kind  rather  than  degree.  Mr.  Kidding  considers 
that  "  translating  into  English  has  very  considerably  advanced.  The 
composition  of  the  best  men  is  as  good,  and  there  are  more  men  that 

•  nnd  our  limits  permitted  it,  wo  would  hiivo  given  a  li«t  of  the  minor  tcholushipi 
given  away  at  Cambridge  lust  year,  with  tho  tutmcs  nnd  schoola  of  the  boy«  who  gained 
them.^  It  would  have  been  found  to  fully  bear  out  Mr.  Latham'*  statement. 
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do   respectable   composition,   niul   have  good  knowledge  of  higher 
critical  questions."     Afr.  C'liase  thinks  that  "  in  the  case  of  classical 
honour  men,  scholarship  has  certainly  declined." 
ifr.  Hammond  wTites, — 

"  I  do  not  consider  that  acholarship,  and  particularly  the  writing  of  Latin 
prose  and  verso,  and  of  Greek  verse  (of  a  certain  cxeellenpo),  has  declined 
during  the  liist  twelve  years.  IVihfihly  more  students  attempt  to  compose 
in  the  dead  lauguoges  now  than  did  formerly ;  and  1  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  best  do  it  as  well  as  ever  it  was  dona  .  .  .  lliore  has  been  an 
improvoment  of  late  in  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages, 
owing  to  the  sounder  and  broader  views  adopted  in  modern  grammars  ;  but 
strict  grammatical  accuracy  in  the  accidence  and  syntax  appears  to  me  to  be 

"  er  on  the  decline." 


On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  opinion  appears  to  incline  to  improve- 
ment. If  this  be  the  case  with  the  liigher  class  of  men,  it  is  rather 
provoking,  if  one  may  so  speak,  to  be  assured  that  the  average  fresli- 
man  is  a  more  ignorant  creature  even  in  Latin  and  Clreek,  which  are 
supposed  to  he  especially  dnunmetl  into  him,  than  he  used  to  be. 
"We  believe  that  Mr.  Hammond  hits  the  blot  Avhen  he  complains  of 
the  want  of  grammatical  accuracy.  Gi-ammar  is,  one  may  almost  say, 
although  boys  are  always  supiwsed  to  be  learning  it,  scarcely  tawjld 
at  all  That  is  to  say,  boys  learn  by  heart  out  of  a  book  rules  wliich 
they  are  perpetually  plagued  to  quote  in  the  course  of  lessons,  but 
there  is  nothing  more  rare  tlian  for  these  rules  to  be  explained  to  them 
in  simple  words.  We  own  we  never  could  .see  the  value  of  what  Dr. 
Arnold  said  would  be  yLoKiora  kut  fiixfiv,  a  common  grammar  jointly 
concocted.  On  the  contrarj',  we  cannot  see  that  it  the  least  signiiiea 
what  book  boys  learn  either  accidence  or  syntax  out  of.  .t\Il  that  is 
really  important  is  to  have  plenty  of  examples  under  each  part  of 
speech.  A  few  doggrel  rhymes,  such  as  Dr.  Donaldson  gives  in  his 
Rudimentn,  or  compositions  like  the  old  "Propria  qiicB  rnaribus,"  are 
very  nsefid.  But  what  is  wanted  for  grammar  is  oral  teaching.  If 
a  master  would  take,  say  a  couple  of  lines,  and  make  the  boy  who 
was  up  parse  tveri/  word  in  them,  calling  upon  boys  here  and  there 
in  diiTereut  parts  of  the  class  to  correct  him  where  he  was  wrong; 
if,  we  say,  this  were  done  from  the  lower  classes  upwards,  till  found  to 
be  lumecessary,  we  venture  ti>  predict  the  knowleilge  boys  {possess  of 
accidence  would  soon  bo  very  diHerent  from  what  it  is  now.  We 
particularly  specify  every  word,  because  we  have  observed  that,  besides 
large  class  of  freshmen  who  cannot  parse  a  single  word,  there  are 
:l  many  who  know  the  hard  words  but  not  the  easy  ones.  This 
we  account  for  by  supposing  that  they  have  been  practised  in  the  one, 
PspeciiUly  irregular  ( Jreek  verlw,  but  have  been  presumed  to  know  the 
other.  So  again  with  sjTitax.  Let  a  master  take  an  tngy  sentence  of 
Crreok  and  show  the  boys  how  to  analyze  it,  explaining  to  them  as  h© 
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goes  along  the  lueaning  of  the  words  he  uses,  such  as  subject,  copula, 
piredicate,  &c.  Let  them  never  see  a  printed  rule  of  syntax  until  the 
technical  t^nns  havo  become  familiar  to  tlieir  miuds  through  tlic 
simplest  explanations,  such  as  that  noun  means  a  name,  tense  means 
time,  predicate  means  preached  or  declared,  and  so  forth,  with  plalu 
illastrations  of  course  added  Then  let  there  lie  put  into  their  hands 
A  really  scientific  grammar,  and  let  them  Ije  shown  how  to  nso  it  by 
frequent  handling  in  the  course  of  lessons.  "We  venture,  indeed,  to 
to  say  that  all  classical  teaching  at  schools  would  he  better  if  there 
were  less  of  books,  and  more  of  the  master.  Supposing  him  to  be,  as 
he  ought  to  be,  acquainted  with  the  lesson  of  the  hour,  the  best  tiling 
he  can  do  for  his  boys  is  to  bring  in  nothing  but  a  plain  text  himself, 
and  insist  on  their  doing  the  same.  Then,  instead  of  dry  discussions 
on  the  opinions  of  commentators,  Ills  own  mind,  and  the  minds  of  the 
boys  with  it,  will  be  in  active  play.  Nor  let  him  be  dissatisfied  if  he 
does  not  get  through  very  many  lines.  Often  two  or  three  will  occur 
which  ought  to  suggest  him  plenty  to  talk  about.  Take,  for  example, 
such  lines  as  these  from  the  most  Christian  of  heathen  poets : — 

oil  -yap  Ta  \piifiaT  TSm  ic/icTj|VTa«  (iporoi, 
TO  Twv  Oiiuv  o  i\ovTif  iirifuXovfitOa, 

A  man  entering  first  on  the  grammar  and  then  the  sense  of  such  a 
text,  will  not  find  much  to  spare  out  of  ten  minutes.  We  are  inclined 
to  think,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  greatest  ditficulties  classical  masters 
have  to  contend  with  is  to  cover  grnund  enough — since  there  are  a 
certain  set  of  authors  with  whose  works  a  boy  who  alms  at  classical 
honours  must  be  familiar  before  he  leaves  school, — and  j-et  make 
their  teaching  thorough.     But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  mathematics. 

In  this  department  of  study  all  agree  in  finding  fault  with  the 
greater  schools.     Professor  Price  says, — 

"I  do  oTiserve  a  very  marked  difforenco  between  young  men  coinini;  to 
this  University  from  tho  great  public  schools,  luid  from  othHr^scliooU  or 
private  tutors,  sis  to  their  mathematical  attainments.  The  young  men  from 
public  Bchoola  arc  far  worse  prepared." 

Mr.  Hammond : — 

"Frcalmien  hjive  but  a  small  and  inaccurate  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
Eucliil,  and  cknieutary  algebra.  Tliia  is,  in  fact,  tho  weakest  point  in  the 
education  given  at  the  pubUc  schools,  so  fiar  as  it  ia  tested  by  Uie  ordinary 
University  course." 

As  far  as  Eton  is  concerned,  we  do  not  wonder  that  mathematics 
are  not  thought  much  of  by  the  boys.  Tlie  assistant  mathematical 
mastei-3,  although  graduates  of  the  Universities,  and  generally  (tho 
provost  acknowlcdgesj  men  who  have  taken  high  degrees,  wore  found 
by  the  Commissionera  not  to  have  been,  until  quite  lately,  allowed 
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in  chapel,  or  to  wear  their  caps  and  gowns,  nor  permitted  to 
iissemble  iu  the  same  room  with  the  other  mastere,  At  the  time  of 
their  visit  a  raatliematical  master,  even  it'  iu  lioly  cndei's,  was  obliged 
to  yield  the  religious  instruction  of  the  boys  iu  his  house  to  a  classical 
master  who  was  not  in  orders.* 

The  provost  and  head  master  were  closely  interrogated  by  tlie 
Commissioners  on  this  subject.  Their  answers  may  be  found  iu 
vol.  iiL  of  the  Report,  pp.  69  and  111.  On  the  character  of  their 
CNndence  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  jiulguient. 

The  assistant  classical  mastera,  to  do  them  justice,  showed  j)erfect 
willingness  to  admit  the  mathematical  masters  to  equality  with  them- 
Ives.     Their  eviilence  to  this  effect  is  so  uniform  that  we  need 
Bote  but  one  sample : — 

"  Every  mathenintical  master  ought  to  Iw  looked  upon  and  publicly  recog- 
nised by  everybody  as  an  assistant  to  the  head  master,  just  as  much  iis 
ourselves,  and  not  merely  as  *  assistants  to  the  mathematical  master,'  which 
ia  their  title  in  the  printed  school  lists." 

■WHaat  alterations,  if  any,  have  been  made  at  Eton  siiu^  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  the  Ilcirort  we  do  not  know.  In  the  "Public  Schools 
Calendar"  for  18GG,  the  mathematical  masters  are  still  placed  by 
themselves  under  the  heading  of  "Assistants  in  the  Mathematical 
School,"  except  two,  one  of  whom  is  a  near  relative  of  the  late  pro- 
vost, and  the  other  is  a  jmiiur  fellow  of  King's.  Their  emoluments 
appear  to  be  still  far  inferior  to  those  of  their  colleagues.  There  is  no 
complaint  from  any  of  the  other  schools  of  the  status  of  mathematical 
masters.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  arrangemeut  of  the  lists 
in  the  "  Calendar,"  care  seems  to  be  taken  to  give  them  preciselyftho 
same  position  as  the  classical  masters.  The  replies  of  tlie  head  and 
other  masters  show  no  disposition  to  undervalue  malhematica  as  a 
branch  of  education.  Mr.  Coleridge  proposes  a  plan  which  appears 
simple,  and  which  we  may  be  sure,  with  his  great  experieuce,  he 
would  not  have  proposed  had  it  not  been  practicable,     lie  says, — 

"  I  would,  in  every  remove,  have  at  the  top  of  the  remove  two  first  classes, 
— o  first  class  in  cla.ssicii,  whicli  shoidd  have  the  highu^t  position  and  value 
attai:he<l  to  it,  on  account  uf  the  (juantity  of  the  work  ;  and  I  would  also 
have  a  tirut  class  in  niathoiuatics.  In  those  two  clogsos  I  sliuidd  pltico  a  few 
of  the  first  boys  in  classics  und  matlienmtics  in  each  remove.  They  should 
lie  priutcil  as  lirst-chws  boys  in  clatssics  or  uiathematics,  as  the  case  niiglit 
\k  ;  and  with  respect  to  all  the  other  boya  of  mediocre  abiUty,  and  who 

*  One  piece  of  evidence  on  the  position  of  mathematical  mnstera  at  TAaa  a  so  ottonizh- 
in;,  that,  ba<l  it  not  been  vuiiihetl  for  by  the  names  of  tliu  witnes^vs,  it  would  have  hecn 
ab<oIutel}'  incredible  : — "  If  a  mathematical  master  ventured  into  college  or  into  chap<.'l  in 
his  aendemical  dreis,  ht  vat  reqiitttcd  to  take  it  off.  Once  a  year,  on  the  fomidir's  day,  he 
•nt  invited  by  the  collcg>',  but  was  only  olloved  to  come  in  in  the  trimng,  after  the  other 
maUert  had  diiuei:'—[ll.,  p.  169.) 
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wonld  hare  no  right  to  peculiar  distinction,  the  relative  nuiu1>er  of  marks 
tlicy  might  obtain  [w,,  in  the  school  examinations]  would  determine  thuir 
position." 

Tlie  reason  why  mathematics  are  worse  in  the  great  schools  than  in' 
the  smaller  ones  is,  most  likely,  that  the  mathematical  masters  have 
an  enormous  numl)er  of  boys  to  loot  after,  and  arc  obliged  to  give  au 
undue  proportion  of  time  to  the  more  promising  ones,  while  the  others 
are  left  to  take  cure  of  themselves.     Mr.  Coleridge's  plan  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  meet  this  difficulty  by  enabling  them  to  part  olT  the 
best  boys,  and  take  them  at  a  diflerent  hour.     No  one  can  fail  to  be 
com-inced  by  the  evidence  that  the  low  state  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge at  the  great  schools  is  in  no  way  due  to  any  want  of  skill  or 
industry  on  tlie  jiart  of  the  masters.     Nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
study  of  mathematics  is  a  bit  more  repulsive  to  boys  than  any  other. 
On  the  contran,',  a  boy  has  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  getting  a  proposition 
■WTitten  out  riglit,  or  seemg  his  sum  "come  out."     It  is  a  result 
almost  tangible,  a  little  piece  of  property  to  be  ailded  to  his  stock. 
But  if  he  linds  that  he  cannot  easily  get  the  attention  of  liis  master, 
the  conclusion  at  which  schoolboy  logic  is  sure  to  aiTive  is   that 
"  mathematics  don't  signify."    We  fear  that  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge has  unintentionally  done  much  to  strengthen  this  feeling  in 
schools  by  making  a  mathematical  degree  no  longer  necessarj'  for  ad- 
mission to  tlic  classical  tripos.    Had  such  a  degree  never  been  required, 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  foimd  possible  to  hit  upon  another  way  of 
inducing  classical  men  to  acquire  some  little  sound  mathematical 
knowledge.    But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  removid  of  an  existing 
restriction  has  served  to  discourage  the  study  of  mathematics.    We  do 
not  place  nnich  faith  in  the  "  Honour  little  go."     Some  have  proposed 
a  general  matriculation  examination.     No  doubt,  as  far  as  schools  are 
concenied,  tliis  would  go  far  to  meet  the  case.     But  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Mr.  Litham,  in  his  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  appear  to 
us  conclusive  against  this  i)lan.*     Colleges,  too,  may  easily  do  it  for 
themselves.     Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  such  words  as  these  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  full  as  they  are  of  wisdom,  may  induce  the  University 
to  retrace  her  steps  ? — 

"  As  to  the  common  remark  that  a  very  largo  proportion  of  young  men 
entering  the  Universities  with  a  liigh  degree  of  cliissicnl  training  evince  a 
repugnance  to  tlie  mathematical  stuilics  there  followed,  and  not  unfrequently 
rather  ostentatiously  declare,  and  jvroceed  to  ilhistrate  in  practice,  their 
inaptitude  for  such  studies,  it  proves  notliing  but  llial  the  one-sidedness  of 
their  previous  education  has  produced  its  natural  etfect;  and  the  consequence 
I  believe  to  Ije  that  a  groat  mass  of  good  mental  power,  which  might  have 
become  aviulalilo  to  human  ])rogre8s,  if  duly  fostered  and  developer!,  has 
thus  been  lost  to  tlie  community.     All  that  I  intend,  however,  in  thus  pro- 

•  S«o  Tol.  ii.,  p.  28. 
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ttisltng  Against  thU  prevalent  notion,  is  to  depreMle  its  l)eing  drawn  into  an 
argument  for  not  insisting  on  attendance  on  the  inathcuiritical  classes  in  the 
case  of  lioys  who  really  do  make  little  progress,  and  throwing  them  back  into 
on  tuimitigated  classical  routine." 

Substitute  luuleryradiiaks  for  hoys  in  the  last  sentence,  and  these 
wonls  seem  to  us  to  gather  rather  than  lose  weight.  Surely  uotliiug 
can  he  worse  for  the  ripening  minds  of  youths  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  years  of  age  than  an  "  unmitigated  routine  "  of  any  study 
whatever. 

It  is  encouraging  to  fiud  that  the  aviount  of  mathematics  thought 
by  the  liighest  authorities  desirable  for  a  boy  to  bring  to  college  from 
school  is  not  lai'ge.  In  classics  it  is  undisputed  tliat  a  young  man  has 
very  little  chance  of  university  success  without  a  thorough  early  train- 
ing, and  withont  having  given  the  greater  portion  of  his  schoolboy 
hours  to  their  study.  It  appears  not  to  be  so  with  mathematics. 
The  Astronomer  Royal's  estimate  is  so  extraordinarily  low  that  we 
must  give  his  own  words.  After  saying  that  he  tliinks  two  or  three 
hours  a  week  abundantly  sufficient  for  a  schoolboy  to  devote  to 
mathematics,  he  proceeds, — 

"  I  should  take  these  as  the  limit — algebra  [he  assumes  arithmetic,  which 

colls  elsewhere  a  stop  towards  algebra,  and  says  it  ought  to  l)e  taught 
well]  as  (at  as  quadratic  equations,  and  including  them  ;  the  whole  of 
plane  trigonometry  ;  and  about  two  books  of  EucliiL  I  think  that  would 
be  amply  bullicient  for  commencing  at  the  University  ;  and  taking  the 
onllnary  nm  of  boys,  it  would  be  quite  as  much  of  demonstrative  mathe- 
matii'^  as  they  are  competent  to  do 

{Mr.  nornjmoit.)  "  Would  it  be  possible,  -with  the  knowledge  you  have 
mentioned,  that  a  boy  going  to  the  University  should,  with  what  he  learnt 
lliero,  obtain  a  place  among  the  first  si-x  wranglers  1 

**  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  or  even  be  senior  wrangler." 

If  tliese  words  be  true,  it  is  hartl  indeed  if  boys  of  average  ability 
do  not  get  a  fair  share  of  skill  in  mathematics.  As  for  promising 
classical  scholars  not  liking  them,  we  pay  no  heed  to  it.  One  of  the 
first  errors  a  young  man  has  to  get  rid  ot)  if  he  is  ever  to  be  worth  liis 
salt,  is  attention  to  likes  and  dislikes. 

TnoMA.s  Makkby. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NICE. 


FLING  wide  thy  gates,  and  d6ck  thy  walls,  but  not  for  fight  or  feast, 
Old  city  !  on  the  borders  of  the  West  world  'and  the  East 
Fling  wide  thy  gates,  and  deck  thy  walls,  there  comes  a  post  from  far, — 
Propontis  whitens  with  their  sails  that  bring  nor  trade  nor  war ; 
And  all  along  thy  silver  lake,  and  through  thy  rich  grass  plain 
Come  hurrying  posts,  and  weary  men,  in  many  a  dusty  train. 
There  is  no  voice  of  traflBc  in  thy  silent  market-place. 
Though  every  bearded  merchant  hath  a  strange  light  in  his  face ; 
No  long  thin  files  of  camels  bring  their  spicery  and  myrrh; 
No  traders  come  by  Astrachan,  laden  with  costly  fur. 
Tlio  famished  beast  may  lash  liis  sides,  and  gnash  within  his  cage, 
No  captive,  vainly  combating,  shall  fall  to  glut  his  rage. 
Yet  open  wide  thy  four  great  gates  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ; 
They  come  from  east,  they  come  from  west,  by  the  same  purpose  driven  ; 
They  come  from  north,  they  come  from  south, — the  Csesar  has  made  tryst 
To  hold  high  council  in  thy  walls  of  the  great  Church  of  Christ. 


Then  souls  of  men  were  shaken  with  emotions  new  and  strange, 
And  creeds  and  thoughts  were  tossing  in  an  agony  of  change. 
The  world,  that  had  grown  wear}-  of  its  pleasures  and  its  gains, 
Felt  a  tide  of  youth  and  rapture  rush  through  its  wasted  veins, 
And  life  it  never  knew  before  was  stirring  to  its  core 
The  proud  and  puissant  empire  that  was  "  pagan  Eomo  "  no  more. 
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TttyiBBd  that  wns  so  small  had  grown  a  tree  that  Honrlshcd  grand, 

Tho  loaven  in  the  woinau's  cako  had  leavened  all  tho  land. 

Wlieru  silver  JorAin  runneth  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 

A  ujut-jw  kingdom  lies  between  iho  mountains  and  the  sen ; 

From  ita  hill-aides  red  with  vinoj-ards,  tho  gentle  Syrian  wind 

Bore  the  only  voice  that  answered  to  the  sobbing  of  mankind. 

To  tho  cottage  of  the  fisher,  to  tho  poor  man's  mean  abode. 

The  "  desire  of  the  nations  "  came,  th'  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

Tlie  sign  that  was  a  sign  of  ahamc  to  pagan  and  to  Jew, 

Had  become  an  image  glorious  that  all  men  flocked  unto  ; 

The  martyr  at  the  stako  for  this  esteemed  tho  world  but  loss, 

The  ompcror  victorious  won  his  battles  in  the  cross. 

Watered  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  fed  by  the  saints'  good  prayers. 

The  Church's  words  were  on  all  tongues,  her  hymns  upon  all  airs. 

Bat  ever  aa  the  tide  that  rides  triiuuphant  to  tho  strand, 

Hath  rotten  things  and  noxious,  that  she  costs  upon  tho  sand ; 

Ho  in  the  tumult  and  tho  swell  of  that  returning  life, 

Were  heresy  and  unbelief,  and  words  of  shameful  strife. 

Men  stood  up  by  hearth  and  altar,  who  did  not  fear  to  fling, 

Letl  on  by  false  Arius,  foul  dishon(Jur  on  their  King. 

And  the  Kmperor  indignant,  returning  from  his  wars. 

Heard  the  clamour  of  their  disco^],  tho  tuuudt  of  their  jars  : 

That  man  of  double  nature,  whom  the  worst  side  ever  wins, 

Whose  sold  was  %nth  liis  Saviour,  while  his  heart  was  mth  his  sins. 

From  Thrace  to  Lusitania,  from  Persia  unto  Gaul, 

Nations  tremblal  at  his  eagles,  and  answered  to  Ids  call. 

There  was  peace  in  all  his  provinces,  from  O.xus  to  the  Rhine, 

But  a  p«>ace  of  men's  opinions  were  more  dear  to  Constantine. 

Tlie  world  he  holds  his  vassals,  sage  and  savage,  slave  and  chief ; 

One  I£ome  they  have,  one  master,  they  shall  have  but  one  belief : 

80  he  sends  his  seal  imperial,  and  lie  bids  the  fathers  come 

To  hold  at  Xico  high  council  for  the  peace  of  Christendom. 

Frotn  old  Egy])lian  Thebes  where  broods  the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx, 

From  far  Euphrates'  water  where  the  red-eyed  lion  druiks, 

Pikphuutiu4  c.an)f,  and  Paul,  who  braveil  the  pagans'  utmost  iru, 

They  showctl  the  sightless  eyeball,  and  the  right  hand  scathed  with  fire ; 

Spiridion  from  his  pastoral  lioino  on  Cj'prus'  sunny  steep, 

Potomuion  from  wlierc  Pispir  sees  tho  Nile's  young  ^vaters  loiip, 

^\^lo  dwelt  with  great  St,  Anthony,  and  co\dd  the  miuvels  tell 

Wrought  by  tlie  wmidrous  solitary  in  his  lonely  coll ; 

And  Theijilore  uf  Tarsus,  who  had  drunk  the  Attic  wine; 

Mncoriua  from  the  vino-ro<igh  liiUs  of  fallen  Palestine  j 

And  from  his  Perskn  wastes,  where  roamed  no  form  more  rude  than  liid, 

CTiul  in  his  coat  ijf  Ciiiuols'  hair,  St.  James  of  Xisibis  ; 

Eostathius  fnini  hi.s  jialacc-honio  in  Antioch  the  grand, 

^larcellus  of  Ancyra,  free  of  spirit,  bold  of  hand ; 
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Leontius,  whom  the  faithfiil  men  of  Cffisarea  send. 

And  Nicholas  the  tender  one,  the  little  chiMrun's  friend  ; 

Cecilian  dark,  and  Cupitou  from  Sicily  the  fair  ; 

Nicasius  come  from  soft  Provence,  and  Phodrius,  ■were  there  ; 

Protoi^enes  of  Hardica,  Eustorgiua  of  Milan  ; 

And,  light  of  all  the  Western  Church,  the  learned  Cordovan, 

Hosiiis,  whom  Pope  Sylvcstor  sent,  an  old  man  full  of  years, 

To  speak  for  hiitt  the  voice  of  liome,  and  sit  among  hia  peers  : 

And  from  his  beauteous  wave-washed  home,  time-hoaoui-ed,  high  in  place. 

Came  Alexander,  loaning  on  the  youthfiU  Athanase ; 

Not  yet  with  pastoral  sUiff  endued,  nor  yet  -with  mitro  crowned, 

Trutli's  champion,  eager  for  the  strife,  proudly  he  looked  around, 

Like  a  young  knight  who  feels  hia  sword  upon  the  battle-gronnd. 

Tliat  weapun  of  his  elofiuence,  men  said,  who  hoard  him  speak, 

"Was  tempered  Kke  the  Iloman  bbde,  and  polished  like  the  Greek. 


nd,   \ 
ind.  ) 


Nor  wanted  Arian  prelates,  all  men  of  subtle  speech, 
And  practised  in  discussion,  clever  and  crafty  each  : 
Paulinus  from  Phoenician  Tyre,  still  in  her  ruins  fair ; 
Aetius  came  from  Lydda,  and  Theodotua  was  there, 
From  famed  Laodicea,  one  of  the  holy  seven. 

Whose  love  was  cold  in  olden  days,  whose  lamp  vras  dull  in  heaven  j 
Proud  Gregory  of  Berytus,  Theognis  too  of  Nice, 
And  Monopliantus  from  the  tov\Ti  rich  with  tlio  shrines  of  Greece ; 
Patrophilus  from  his  hill-fort,  with  green  palms  shaded  o'er, 
And  wild  Narcissus  hasting  from  Araxes'  reedy  shore  ; 
Eusebius  of  the  fawning  tongue,  who  played  the  courtier's  part,      ^ 
And  he  alike  in  fame  and  name,  and  most  alike  in  art,  > 

The  bitter  twain  who  wrung  with  pain  their  noble  mother's  heart,  j 

Beside  them  many  a  curious  man  of  differing  creed  and  state, 
Idlers  who  hung  uj)on  the  skirt  of  that  august  debate. 
There  were  noble  Christian  laymen,  heathen,  and  learned  Jew ; 
Kestless  muids  in  a  restless  age,  cravuig  for  something  new. 
The  Stoic  wth  liis  creed  effete  tliat  long  had  ceased  to  bind ; 
The  son  of  Epicurus,  that  could  charm  no  more  mankind  ; 
The  mystic  of  the  East,  the  slave  of  Egypt's  rites  imfiure. 
Brought  here  their  siieera  and  cavils,  and  the  want  they  could  "not  cure. 

Now  while  the  Emperor  tarried,  and  ere  the  scats  were  set. 
Pagan  and  Christian,  s<iint  and  sage,  in  many  a  strife  they  met 
One  %vn3  there,  wise  in  argimieut  and  eloquent  of  tongue. 
Trained  in  the  schoolman's  rhetoric,  ]iolighed  and  proud  and  young. 
He  argued  in  the  public  }iluce, — men  listened  at  his  will ; 
With  all  an  orator's  wealth  of  words,  with  all  a  sophist's  skill. 
He  spake  of  Christ,  and  rilxdd  wit  pointed  each  golden  shaft,— 
While  the  good  Christians  trembled  sore,  and  the  light  pagans  laughed,- 
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Like  ono  wlio  rides  into  the  listo,  and  doth  a  host  defy. 

And  no  man  picks  the  gauntlet  up,  and  gives  him  buck  the  lie. 

Till  pressed  an  old  man  from  the  crowd,  and  barred  the  scofier's  way, — 

A  good  confession  he  had  m;idc  in  DioclL'tiiui's  day. 

When  tmth  was  more  than  parts,  and  love  won  nmrtyr  robes  in  death, — 

Slow  of  sense,  and  slower  of  speech,  but  he  was  strong  in  faith. 

The  watchful  pagans  sneered  again,  the  Christians  paled  with  di'ead, — 

"  Hearken,  0  philosopher,  in  the  name  of  Christ !  "  he  said  j 

"  There  is  one  God,  Creator  of  all  thus  visible  frame, 

Green  earth  and  heaven,  and  things  beyond  we  may  not  see  nor  name ; 

He  maile  them  ))y  his  Word  Divine,  and  by  his  Spirit's  might, 

CoUeil  the  black  chaos  into  form,  and  gave  the  darkness  light. 

That  Wonl  Dinne  is  CJotl's  own  Son,  who  in  his  infinite  love 

Felt  pity  for  our  anguish  in  his  glorious  home  above. 

Looked  on  us  lost,  corrupted,  ami  left  his  Father's  side, 

Tojk  our  nature  of  a  woman,  lived  with  us,  for  us  died ; 

He  shall  come  again  in  glory  to  judge  the  sons  of  men, — 

This  is  the  Christian's  cree«l, — and  thou  must  stand  before  Him  then. 

L'so  no  more  vain  distinctions,  no  flowers  of  language  weave, 

Lut  look  on  me,  philosopher,  and  say,  dost  thou  tx;Ueve  1 " 

Then  as  on  some  wild  shore,  a  heap  of  drift-wood  deftly  piled, 

Leaps  into  flame,  touched  by  the  match  held  by  a  little  child, 

A  strange  Ught  shot  into  his  eye,  men  saw  his  nostrils  heave. 

And,  touched  by  love,  and  won  by  faith,  he  answered,  "  I  believe." 


Faded  from  old  Nicca,  gone  is  the  pomp  of  that  hour, 

Never  more  emperor  passing  shakes  her  old  Roman  towor. 

Never  more  primate  and  exarch  meet  in  her  narrow  street, 

Waked  by  the  bells  of  the  camel,  waked  by  the  Tartars'  feet ; 

But  the  creed  that  she  witnessed,  but  the  true  words  that  were  told 

In  that  basihca's  cluimbcr,  where,  in  purple  and  goUl, 

Blaring  mth  jewels,  the  Ciesar  heard  the  learned  and  good. 

Fight  for  the  faith  of  the  Christian,  each  in  the  place  where  ha  stood ; 

Bishop  and  priest,  and  the  deacon  consumed  with  holy  ire, 

Young  Athanasius  jKiuring  out  words  like  a  torrent  of  fire, — 

This  shall  Jiever  1k3  changed.     The  faith  of  the  Trinity  lies. 

Shrined  for  ever  and  ever,  in  those  grand  old  words  and  wise  ; 

A  gem  in  a  beautiful  setting  ;  still,  at  matin-time. 

The  service  of  Holy  Comnmniou  rings  the  ancient  chime  ; 

Wherever  in  marvellous  minster,  or  ^^llage  churches  small. 

Men  lu  the  llau  that  is  God  out  of  their  misery  call. 

Swelled  by  the  rapture  of  choirs,  or  home  on  the  poor  man's  word. 

Still  the  glorious  Xicene  confession  unaltered  is  heard ; 

Most  like  the  song  that  the  angels  are  singing  round  the  throne. 

With  their  «  Holy !  holy  !  holy  I "  to  the  great  Three  in  One. 

Cecil  Frances  Alexakder. 
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S  TTu  Bupi^ttvifHtarp  Tiiitf~bcak  ;'enHla(mino  Omr  Kundrt^l  and  Om*  m^lMl 
Pftllm  iinil //ynn  rim«»  ll»r. .  "hirl^fire 

tHjfrrtitt  Mfirr*.    CbmpondA:  ELUAlf 

Jo.ir^  uiil  TnoxA*  Cajit  ,i  i  n;  J.  A. 

Korcllo.    is&s. 

4.  QJd  Church  Pintmeid]/;  a  Manual  (\fffood  and  ui^ul  Tuna,  either  OU  or 
in  OU  SIrle-  SriMtfd.  hirmoniml,  ud  U7«ii(«l,  with  TiatkUttj  Be- 
marlu  and  HittorioU  Nuticn,  bj-  the  Est.  W.  B.  HAVUtoAX,  1LA. 
Fourth  Edition.    Loadon :  Juhu  Shepherd.    1M0. 

6.  A  Stieetifin  0/  Psalm  and  Hj/mn  Tttnrx.  Edited  and  arrangrd  lij 
E.  H  TboIJIc,  Oisaniet  of  Chichntcr  Cathednil.  Eulaicnl  Edition. 
London :  John  Morgan. 

6.  A  Uanttlmck  af  Cimirreijalional  and  Familit  Ptabmidif;  eimtaining  On€ 

huudml  aiul   Fifl^lhret  Tuna  auA  FIfl)  ortt  Chnnli.    Edited  fcrj 
CoRJtWALL  tiMALLCV,  M.A..  Tnmiubcut  of  St.  Matthuw,  BajvwaU 
Uy  W.  C.  FlLBV.    Londun  :  Charlc*  H.  Piirdar.    IWl. 

7.  UgmnM,  AhHent  ami  Mwtern,  Jtrr  us*  in  the  Srrvtees  oj  Ih*  ChurrK  Wrt 

aeeomjtnnviu'j  Tunes.  Compilnl  and  orruigvd  umlur  the  muAical 
editonliip  itf  William  Hkjsry  Monk.  Or|«ni«t  and  Director  of  tb» 
Choir  at  Kinf'a  Culk'^v,  Lon<lon.  IVvntjr-firal  Thoueand.  Londuo: 
KufoUo  k  (.v..    w,\. 

8.  Chorals  antl  //ywiiur,  Ani'lenI  and  ifodem ;  ehUfn  /rem  fh*  Oerman. 

Cooii'iled  l>;  William  H.  Waltkr,  Oijpuiiat  of  Trinity  UuiwL  anil 
of  Colunibia  CoUege,  Mnr  York.  Mev  York:  Pnteatant  Epiacopal 
ChanhBookSodetir.  IMl 
P.  The  Chorale  Boiik  .fiV  KnijUintI:  a  complete  Tli/mn-hook  for  PutlU  awt 
Prirale  U'urihip.  tit  aeetrrdanee  with  tlu  Aervicti  an*t  Fi-itiraU  of  tht 
Chun-h  vj  F.nitUiml.  The  Hjinn«  fi\ini  ihe  "Lyra  Gcmianica"  and 
other  Karuia,  Iranilatcd  by  Catdebike  Wi.iKwuRTn;  the  Ttmo 
fh>m  the  Saoroil  Mimic  of  the  Lnthcnn.  Latin,  and  other  Cliurchea,  for 
four  Voioo,  with  Uiitorical  Xutca,  &o.,  Ac,  compileil  and  edited  tayj 
William  Stibndal*  Bk-ssot,  Prnfee^.r  of  Mmlc  in  (he  Unite 
•ity  of  Cambridge,  and  OTTO  Golusluxiot.  London : 
Oretm,  &Co.    I:i«3. 
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10.  riatmi  ami  Uymau/cr  PulMc  WorMp,  leilk  apitnprialt  Tutu:  B*- 
ruod  ud  «Ut«l  by  jAHCa  Tueli,  Orguut  of  Wcatminiter  AbUy. 
lAttdoD  :  Soetotr  for  Pnimoting  CbratUa  KoowtM<(«     MKO. 

11.  UiuU  uitU  In  SI.  Annet.  Aiiibuiih.  Editwl  und  arr»n»od  by  W. 
Hakkuok.  OrgAjuist  anil  iJliotnii;itt«r.    Londoo  ;  Nnvt-ltn  k  Co. 

13.  TKt  north  Pialirr  unrf  llrmn-baok.  By  lb«  Hcv.  Wii.i.i*m  MEitcem 
H.A.,  Incambont  nf  St.  (;«)rv»?*a,  HlielBclil.  Tbc  Harn><>nit'«  n-viMid 
by  JultN  GoM.  £4q.,  I'omiioMr  to  Her  Mi0<at7  •  CLaiwU  KoyiU.  luid 
Oifiuuit  uf  St.  Panl '•  OttbednU,  Londoa.  Oifonl  £diliua.  Loodgn : 
Jiimel  NUbst  b  Co.    ISM. 

U.  A  Siltclion  0/  Pnlmt  and  Hgmiti.  arrangtd  for  tht  PMIt  Sfrviea  i>f 
Ike  Church  tf  Emilamt.  By  tbo  Bct.  CnAU.n  Kixbli,  M.A..  Hictor 
of  Btih.  Tht  Mnaic,  wbicb,  is  addition  to  Btudanl  Tubm,  includa 
Buoy  Orifiul  Comixiaitioiu,  U  taken  from  "The  EarapoD  Fmlmiit." 
•elected,  unnced,  lad  putly  oomiuaed,  by  Bakcil  Sniani> 
Wblet.    London :  John  F.  Shsir  t  Co.    imi. 

1*.  Tuna  Sar  and  Old.  axnprUlnff  aU  Iht  Melra  <h  IKe  WaUtiu  Hymn- 
booK  aUo  Chant;  Rripitntti,  anil  Diijrolajta.  Comiiiied  by  JOH* 
I>oBaov,  and,  for  the  moat  port,  rovieed  end  reamufod  by  Uucbt 
JOBH  OACini.nT,  Miu.  Doc.    London  :  Norello  &  Co.    liiM. 

U.  CimgngallOHat  Churrh  Mutie .  a  Boo*  far  Ihe  Btrrice  of  Boi^  In  Iht 
Bout  tf  Ihe  Lord.  With  a  Pratkee  by  the  Ber.  T.  BiwuEr.  Oisaa 
Scon  Edition.    London :  Jacluon,  Walforri,  and  Uodder.    IMS. 

1&  Hirmm  for  tht  Church  of  Eivland,  irllh  Proper  Tuna.  Edited  br 
Ckiiiis  STtooiLL,  Hni.  Doc.  Cantab.,  Prubiaor  of  Hannony  at  the 
Royal  .\cadfmy  of  Music,  and  Orsauiit  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  Unooln'a 
Inn.    London  :  Btiottiiwoode  il  Co.    1S6S. 

17.  Ifymnau  a  7'Aonau  er  Gviunnacth  f r  Suivj/t  jm  A/Mjmru.  'W«li  ea 
dt'tbol  a'li  trcfntijjnoy  Parch.  DmiaL  EriHfl,  PcriglorCorrij  Meirion, 
a  Chaplon  y  (Wir  anrhydeddna  larll  Vaoe.  [Hfrnni  arul  Tunnfor  Ihe 
Service  tif  the  Church  in  M'liAv.  Omiitilad  and  arraofod  by  the  Rcr. 
Damm  EriKs,  Inonmbcnt  of  Coirie,  Merionetluhire,  and  Chaplain 
lo  the  Bicht  Bos.  Earl  Vaue.)    Liundain  [Loadoo] :  Morella  A  Co. 

lass. 

18.  Tht  Pariih  Tunt-book .-  a  Selection  of  useful  Ptabn  and  llipnn  Tuna  for 
rarioui  Melret.  Compiled  by  GionoE  V.  CBAHEua,  F.R.A.8.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  The  Harmoniea  nriaed  by  H.  REOBBiLD.  London  : 
MeUler  b  Co.     1M6. 

ID.  The  Holy  Year ,-  or,  Bj/mnt  for  Sundajfi,  Ilolj/tla^,  and  other  occationt 
Ihrouahoui  the  Year.  By  Cbe.  WuuuawoETH,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of 
Wcalminater.  AVith  apprupriate  Tunee,  edited  by  Williau  llB.<tBT 
JloKC,  Or(ivulat  atvl  Diirvtor  of  thaCliolr.  Kim  •  Colicfv,  London. 
London :  lUvlnBtona     IStfft. 

90,  Comitrrhmeive  Pealmodjf.  A  Selectiim  of  Standani  and  Modem  Ptatm 
and  tlymn  Tunee,  forminff  a  Complete  Comiumion  to  all  the  /f>mn,ib  In 
Hmerat  uet ;  to  Khieh  it  added  a  CoUtelion  of  Simile  awl  Vo»bte  Chatite, 
^.  Edited  and  arxanced  in  Fonr  Parte,  fur  Voicea  and  orsan,  by 
Ckuub  Dabbtob.    Londoa :  AlOrad  WhitUncham.    ISAI. 


Ftlie  present  goodly  pile  of  books,  devoted,  in  the  wonls  of  the 
title-page  of  one  of  their  number,  to  "  tlie  Service  of  Song  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord,"  be  deemed  sufficiently  Ijewilderiug,  it  must  at  tlie 
suae  time  be  allowed  to  present  also  a  cheering  aspect.  Willing  hearts^ 
and  hands  have  laboured  with  considerable  industry,  and  with  more- 
or  less  of  skill,  to  acliieve  the  result ;  and  the  least  worthy  member  of 
the  pile  is  a  great  advance,  in  taste  at  least,  ujx)n  the  tune-books 
with  which  choirs  and  congregations  were  familiar  thirty  years  ago. 
Then,  anthem-tunes  of  great  pretension,  with  stmins  of  varied  length, 
and  numberless  repetitions  of  words,  as  Praise  and  Calcutta,  alternated 
with  the  triple-timed  glee-tunes  of  ffnrrinr/iQn  and  Sfaalci/.  Now, 
the  former  class  of  tunes  may  l»e  said  scarcely  to  exist  (at  the  best, 
it  ifl  a  desjicratc  struggle  for  life  wliich  a  few  churches  and  chapels, 
vou  IV.  0 
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chained  to  their  modern  traditions,  subject  them  to),  and  the  more 
decorous  only  of  the  latter  kind,  as  Irish,  Wartham,  Rocldngham,  &c., 
are  permitted  to  jostle  the  syllabic  tunes  of  the  Reformation  and 
Kavenscmftian  eras,  which  have  again  lieen  restored  to  favour. 
Shortly,  it  may  be  opined,  even  the  few  eighteenth  century  glee- 
tunes  which  remain  will  be  bade  adieu  to,  unless  our  reliirious  poets 
come  to  tlieir  rescue  with  some  anapasstic  or  other  trisyllabic-footed 
hymns  adapted  to  the  rhj'thm  of  their  strains. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  tlie  syllabic  rule  of  the  sixteenth 
centurj' — "one  note  to  a  syllable,  and  one  syllable  to  a  note" — is 
now  accepted  on  all  hands  as  the  most  simple  and  fitting  to  apply  to 
music  in  which  mixed  congi-egations  are  expected  to  take  part.  No 
tune-books  now  dares  show  itself  which  does  not  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  old  tunes  constructed  on  this  simple  model.  Most  new 
compositions  also  aim  at  the  same  simplicity.  The  triple-timed  tunes 
which  remain,  so  long  as  they  are  set  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  iambic 
measure,  as  L.M.,  cm.,  and  s.M.,  are  therefore,  by  tliis  showing,  quite 
unnecessar}'.  And  not  only  are  they  quite  unnecessary,  they  are 
also  positively  mischievous.  They  effected  the  ruin  of  our  national 
psalmody  once,  and  may,  unless  expunged  or  put  to  proper  use  by 
new  h^Tims  being  pro'vided,  as  above  suggested,  ruin  it  again.  The 
gradual  course  of  such  ruin  was  thus  glanced  at  in  a  recent  preface : — 

"Such  tunes  ns  Trinity,  Hiirsle;/,  niickiui/ham,  St.  Philip,  and  others, 
though  respecta])lo  of  their  class,  have,  as  a  class,  all  the  evils  of  the  latt- 
fatal  age  of  psalmodic  deadness  to  answer  for.  With  the  heaviness  incident 
upon  the  triple  time  being  connected  with  iambic  feet,  came  the  natiual 
desire  to  eke  out  the  scniibreve  with  two  minims  by  way  of  relief.  Tbo 
syllabic  style  thus  broken  in  upon,  nothing  liiiidert'd  the  gradual  addition  of 
crotchets  and  otlier  '  graces,'  till  nt  length  the  result  was  as  all  now  agree  in 
deploring.  Wiether  a  return  to  that  state  be  prevented  or  not  deponJs 
upon  the  etVectivcness  of  the  stiuid  at  present  made  by  a  few  minds  jealous 
for  the  purity  of  British  psalmody,  against  any,  the  smallest,  coquetting 
with  80  fertile  a  cause  of  mischief  as  that  now  under  consideration.  Put  it 
at  tlie  best,  what  line  distinguishes  the  Trinity,  Sic,  school  from  the  class  of 
glees  of  which  'Breathe  soft,  ye  winds,'  is  an  example  1"* 

The  syllabic  tune,  though  frequently,  on  its  first  revival  at  the 
Eeformation,  formed  of  notes  of  varied  length  (to  suit,  as  many  think, 
the  varied  values  of  syllables,  but  really  in  consequence  of  the  yet 
incomplete  deliverance  from  the  tliraldom  of  the  schoobnen  who  had, 
at  their  ]ileasure,  varied  the  cnnti  fenni  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
their  science),  ultimately  settled  down  into  a  few  established  fonns, 
with  two  lengths  of  note  only,  variously  coml)ined.  The  most  uni- 
versal form  for  iambic  measures  made  the  first  and  last  notes  in  each 

•  T'irfe  preface  to  "Tunes,  Supplementary  to  Eev.  W.  IT.  Ilavergiil's  'Old  Chtirch 
PMlmody,'  adapted  to  '  Hymn*  Ancient  and  Modern,'  aelocted  tnd  omnged  by  S.  Q 
Hatlierly,  Mus.  B,"     London:  J.  Sheplitrd. 
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strain  of  double  length,  the  intermediate  notes  in  the  strains  being  of 
single  length  only.  This  is  the  most  simple  form,  easily  remembered 
by  children  and  poor  persons,  and,  tliough  sometunes  eftecting  an 
imwelcome  separation  of  lines  iu  the  hymn,  as  satisfactory  in  working 
as  any  fixed  form  of  notes  to  words  of  varying  sentiment  can  bo 
expected  to  be.  Tlie  second  form  varied  from  that  just  descril>ed  ia 
making  the  second  note  of  divers  strains,  principally  the  even  strains 
in  tunes  of  common  measure,  take  the  double  length  instead  of  the 
first  note.  This  device  satisfies  the  accentual  requirement  of  iambic 
lines  admirably,  and  when,  as  is  frequent  in  common  measure  hjinn.'?, 
one  thought  is  continued  froju  the  longer  line  to  the  shorter,  tho 
unwelcome  separation  incident  to  the  first  form  of  tune  is  entirely 
avoided.  But  its  unpractical  nature,  excepting  in  a  few  well-remem- 
bered cases,  makes  against  it,  hence  its  sparing  use  in  the  present 
revivaL  The  third  fonn  is  that  known  as  the  original  of  the  Old 
Hujidredth  tune,  consisting  of  the  firat  and  three  last  notes  of  each 
strain  in  double  time.  The  effect  of  this  disposition  of  the  notes  ia 
very  pleasing,  and  commends  it.self  readily  to  all  hearers,  unitijig  in 
a  marked  degree  boldness  and  cheerfulness.  American  writers  alfect 
it  very  much  of  late  years,  but  it  has  as  yet  identified  itself  only  •with 
the  fine  Old  Hundredth  in  English  tune-books. 

Of  these  three  syllabic  forms,  the  first  is  imquestionably  that  to 
which  those  who  have  best  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  promote  con- 
gregational music  are  most  indebted.  It  came  as  a  corrective  of  the 
isochronous  "  drawl  which  made  four  single  verses  quite  long  enough ;" 
and  it  is  equally  competent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  isochronous 
gabble  now  so  common  iu  many  churches,  llie  compiler  of  a  very 
respectable  and  well-accepted  tune-book,*  to  be  presently  noticed,  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  current  phase  of  psalm-singing 
in  tlie  following  earnest  words : — "  May  I  venture  to  entreat  the 
clerg)'  not  to  encourage  the  imdignified  speed  M'ith  wluch  the  psalni- 
tune  is  sometimes  now  sung ;  a  speed  no  less  subversive  of  musical 
effect  than  it  is  of  devotional  feeling  ?"  On  first  perusal  of  this  note 
the  present  writer  replied  by  letter  to  its  author  thus: — "But  how 
much  of  this  deprecated  gabble  may  be  fairly  laid  to  the  charge  of 
editor,  who,  without  reason  and  without  permission,  altered  tho 
ired  rhythmic  form  of  the  numerous  tunes  he  borrowed  from 
•  Old  Church  Psalmody'  ?"  With  pain  it  mast  be  said,  thase  editors 
who.  since  18-47,  have  felt  satisfied  with  copying  Mr.  Havergal's  har- 
monies, but  have  preferred  to  revert  to  the  modem  isochronous 
notation,  can  have  little  appreciated  the  value  of  the  restored  form, 
le  ready  to  their  hands  by  that  gentleman.  Tlie  interpolation 
alow  notes  (tlie  final  note  of  one  strain  and  the  initial  note  of 
*  Marcet'*  "  Church  PaolUir  and  Ilpnn-book."     Oxford  Edition. 
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the  next)  between  the  groups  of  notes  of  single  length,  which  inter- 
polation occurs  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  shortest  tune,  has  the 
effect  of  preser^'ing  reverence  intact  amid  the  cheerfulness  produced 
by  the  quicker  notes.  Cheerfulness  is,  by  this  means,  prevented 
from  degenerating  ijito  levity.  But  the  isochronous  notation  can 
never  produce  other  than  the  "  drawl "  when  all  the  notes  are  alike 
slow,  or  the  "  gabble "  when  all  are  alike  quick.  Belter  the  former 
than  the  latter ;  better  still  to  observe  the  old  traditions,  and  combine 
reverence  with  cheerfulness. 

Tlie  old  psalmodists  possessed,  in  addition  to  most  liappy  rhyth- 
mical forms,  an  equally  happy  system  of  harmony.  With  them 
concords  were  the  nile,  discords  the  rare  exception.  Of  concord.s, 
fimdamentjd  harmonies  upon  all  notes  of  the  scale  excepting  the 
seventh  were  preferred  to  derivatives.  The  first  and  last  notes  in 
each  strain  were  especially  treated  fundamentally.  Of  derivative 
concords,  the  first  or  thinl-sixth  chord  was  that  in  most  common  use. 
Of  disconls,  the  minor  seventh  upon  the  second  and  fifth  of  the  scale, 
with  their  first  derivatives  (styled  resiiectively  the  added-sixth  and 
fifth-sLvth  chords),  and  occasionally  their  third  derivatives,  with  the 
fourth-fifth  chord,  make  up  the  entire  list.  The  second  derivatiTC 
concord,  or  chord  of  fourth-sixth,  was  little  regarded,  most  probably 
being  held  to  occupy  a  debateable  position  between  concord  and 
disconl — needing  resolution,  like  any  other  chonl  which  contained 
the  fourth,  yet  derived  through  a  concord ;  and  the  second  derivative 
of  the  discord  of  the  seventh,  or  third-fourth  chord,  was  scrupulously 
avoided.  That  this  third-fourth  chord  now  so  common  is  no  grand 
modem  discover)-,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  thinl  derivative 
of  the  seventh  (one  step  beyond  the  second)  was  reached  by  the  old 
harmonists ;  also  the  occasional  use  of  the  second  derivative  concord 
shows  they  were  familiar  witli  the  process  which  generates  it.  Why 
the  third-fourth  chord  was  avoided  was  most  certainly  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : — I.  The  fourth  is  a  discord  needing  resolution.  Thus 
the  iwsitive  fourth-fifth  and  the  debateable  fourth-sixth  botli  resolve 
into  third-fifth  chords.  2.  The  third-fourth  containing  in  itself  the 
inten'als  of  discord  and  resolution,  tlie  necessary  resolution  of  the 
fourtli  njion  the  third  is  thereby  precluded.  To  consider  the  third 
a  discord,  and  suffer  the  fourth  to  remain  unresolved,  as  is  the  modem 
practice  (and  none  other  is  possible),  would  have  been  abhorrent  to 
the  deep  thiukere  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  two  great  characteristics  of  old  Church 
tunes,  their  rhythmic  fomi  and  harmonic  system,  have  been  thought 
necessary,  leas  for  the  general  reader  (whose  indulgence  must  be 
craved  for  intruding  on  his  notice  such  purely  technical  matters)  than 
to  furnish,  as  it  were,  a  gauge  or  standard  whereby  to  determine  the 
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values  of  the  respective  works  under  review.     Since  all,  actually  or 

by  implication,  profess  to  lead  their  disciples  along  the  "  old  paths," 

let  us  see  how  tiiey  theraselves  "  walk  therein." 

1.   The  first  work  on  our  list  is  a  highly  important  publication. 

The  thanks  of  all  musicians  are  due  to  Mr.  Havergal  for  his  timely 

reprint  of  that  most  rare  "  Booke  of  I'salmes,"  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft, 

Mus.  B.,  of  wliich  Sii*  John  Hawkins,  in  his  "  History  of  Music,"  said, 

"  Even  at  this  day  [now  90  years  since]  he  is  deemed  a  happy  man, 

in  many  places,  who  is  master  of  a  genuine  copy  of  Ravenscroft's 

'  Psolius.' "     Yet  such  is  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  professedly 

consulted  by  all  who  attempt  a  publication  of  tunes,  that  few  books 

would  seem  to  be  more  accessible.     It  is  to  l)e  feareil,  however,  that 

the  bulk  of  our  modern  editors  never  saw  the  work  in  question.     But 

the  sum  of  five  shillings  and  eightpence  procures  for  them,  at  the 

trade  price,  a  copy  of  the  present  reprint ;  and  armed  there\vith,  they 

are  at  once  competent  to  quote  "  from  Ravenscroft's  I'stdter."     Yet  in 

no  instance  save  one,  and  then  only  in  a  private  communication,  has 

any  acknowledgment  been   made  of  the  source  whence  the  said 

"Psalter  "  has  been  derived.     In  the  words  of  the  doggiel, — 

"  Tho  ladder  by  which  they  mount 
Is  held  of  no  acrount." 

The  present  reprint  does  not  profess  to  be  a  facsimile  of  the 
original  work,  nor  does  it  contain  by  any  means  "  The  Whole  Booke 
of  I'salmes,"  as  the  original  title  states.  It  is  a  compression  into  short 
score  of  Ravenscroft's  four  separately  printed  j)art3,  of  which,  as  in 
all  old  books,  the  t«nor  is  the  chief  or  time  part,  and  contains  no 
repetition  of  the  tunes  when  arranged  by  the  same  hand,  as  does  the 
original.  It  is  merely,  as  Mr.  Havergal'a  title  has  it,  "  A  Reprint  of 
all  the  Tunes"  to  be  found  therein,  in  number  "ninety-eight.  Of 
these,  forty  are  newer  tunes  with  names  to  them ;  the  rest,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  the  usual '  Church  times,'  which  were  printed  for 
one  voice  only,  in  the  psalters  of  the  day."  A  few  t^-pographical 
errors,  which  detract  but  little  from  its  value,  may  be  traced  by  those 
who  have  an  opportimity  of  comparing  it  with  the  original  work. 
Ravenscroft  was  assisted  by,  or  copied  the  settings  of,  twenty-three 
of  the  ablest  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  predecessors,  men 
justly  held  in  repute,nut  in  tliis  country  unly,but  by  Continental  savuiis 
of  their  own  time  also.  Of  the  merits  and  failings  of  these  worthies, 
03  displayed  in  the  present  work,  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  of 
day  to  treat.  Their  merits  are  great  imd  permanent ;  their  failings, 
though  sufficiently  numerous,  aflect  us  but  little,  the  rules  as  to  the 
progression  of  perfect  concortls  being  now  so  well  established  that  no 
harm  need  be  feared  from  defective  examples,  whether  the  consequence 
of  as-yet-uot-sufficiently-bindiug  laws,  as  in  Ravenscroft  and  his  pre- 
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decessors,  or  of  oversight^  as  iu  the  cAse  of  Handel  and  the  modem 
masters.  Those  who  can  sufficiently  appreciate  the  excellences  as  to 
mould  their  course  of  action  thereliy,  will  be  proof  against  being  led 
astray  by  what  is  objectionable  in  tlieir  models.  But  experience  iu 
other  matters  proves  generally  how  much  easier  it  is  to  imitate  defects 
tlian  virtues.  Were  hanuonists  the  exception  to  this  rule,  "  the  musi- 
cal world  "  would  be  indeed  a  desirable  sphere  to  live  and  move  in. 

2.  Mr.  Hedhead's  Margaret  Chai)el  selection, entitled" Church  Hymn 
Tunes,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  must  have  proved,  first  and  Lost,  a 
lucrative  8i)ecidation  iax  its  imblisher.  Frefiuently  do  High  Church 
tune-books  announce  that  the  right  to  reprint  tunes  so-and-so  from 
this  book  has  been  purrhasal  from  Mr.  Masters.  A  stranger  to  the 
work,  as  was  the  present  writer  tiU  recently,  might  well  be  pardoned 
for  wondering  what  manner  of  book  this  could  be,  especially  as  some 
of  the  purchased  times  were  of  most  questionable  character.  One 
favourite,  No.  4,  here  styled  Aucicnt  Mclmbj,  but  elsewhere  named 
MUdm,  is  such  a  WTetched  specimen  of  harmonization  that,  on  first 
reviewing  a  revised  form  of  it,  the  following  exclamation  burst  from 
the  \mter  in  the  preface  quoted  from  aliove : — 

"What  master  of  countorpoint  would  pass  such  work  of  any  of  his 
pupils  1  ...  It  is  the  worst  specimen  of  harmony  -wliich,  iu  all  the 
editor's  experience,  he  has  ever  seen  attached  to  a  tune  for  religious  usc^ 
and  must  be  repugnant  alike  to  competent  musicians  of  all  schools." 

This  verdict  was  strengthened  by  subsequent  acquaintance  with 
the  unrevised  copy.  Another  favourite  Avith  copj-ists  is  No.  29. 
Tliis,  although  "  purchased "  like  tlie  former  by  those  who  think  it  a 
genuine  Itcfthcad,  is  a  simple  |)lag;iarism  of  the  first  pait  of  the  too- 
little-known  Old  132nrf  Psalm  tune,  as  given  in  Eavenscrofl,  aj). 
1621.  It  is  found  also  in  Day's  'Tsalter"  of  1563.  The  good  con- 
sequences of  the  present  writer's  exposure,  in  1863,  of  this  literary 
offence  already  are, — 1,  that  the  most  prominent  copyist,  iu  another 
work  since  edited  by  him,*  has  quietly  di-opped  the  title  Bedhead 
No.  29,  and  substituted  Daye,  the  name,  as  fiirnished  by  the  writer's 
stricture,  of  the  oldest  known  producer  of  the  tune.  But  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  previous  mistake  or  corrector  is  thought  necessary : 
another  version  of  "  the  ladder "  tiick.  2.  Another  editor,-f-  who  had 
chosen  this  tune  and  paid  its  price,  when  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
posure, after  inquiring  of  his  friend,  most  chivixlrously  entered  ujwn 
his  defence  in  the  following,  which  was  subsequently  published  iu 
The  Rccoi'd,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  could  be  thereby 
BBtisfied : — 

•  Wordiworth's  "  Holy  Yew,"  by  W.  H.  Monk,  Editor  of  "  Eynma  Ancient  uul 
Modern." 

t  Mr.  Chambera,  of  "  Tho  Pariah  Tune-book." 
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"  Tlie  melody  wag  copied  into  a  tiook  of  Mr.  R's  some  jxara  ago,  and  was 
stated  to. be  'from  Kavciiscroft's  I'saltur.'  Iji  issuing  a  second  edition 
tbc3u  words  wore  accidentally  omitted,  and  so  tlie  individuality  of  the  tune 
became  lost  siglit  of,  even  by  Mr.  K.  himself.  Some  compilers  wisliing  to 
copy  it,  and  having  no  other  dfsi,,'nation  for  it,  called  it  by  the  ordinal 
number  it  bore  in  Mr.  It's  book:  so  Mr.  It's  connection  ■with  it  was 
perpetuated,  and  most  undesignedly  so  fur  as  be  was  concerned." 

The  weak  points  in  this  defence  are, — (1)  that  the  first  edition  of 
"  Mr.  R's  book,"  that  now  under  review,  coutains  uo  notice  that  the 
tune  in  question  is  "  from  Ravenscroft'a  "  or  any  other  "  Psalter ;" 
consequently,  (2)  the  second  edition  made  no  omission,  by  accident  or 
otlierwLse,  which  the  first  did  not  also  make.  (3)  It  is  inconceivable  that 
"the  individuality  of  tlie  tune  should  become  so  lost  sight  of,  even  by 
Mr.  R  liimself,"  that  when  compilers  wished  to  copy  it,  he  should  be 
so  deceived  as  to  be  unable  to  undeceive  them.  The  story  is  too  like 
that  of  the  Warwick  showman,  who  had  repeated  his  round  of  fables 
80  long  that  he  "  almost  "  believed  them  himself. 

From  these  specimens  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  present  work  is 
of  no  great  reliability ;  and  so  far  as  harmonic  skill  goes,  this  is  suf- 
ficiently correct.  The  editor  has  the  vaguest  possible  notion  of  the 
treatment  of  discords,  and  his  eye  is  little  fitted  to  detect  forbidden 
progressions.  But  the  book  possesses  one  good  feature, — the  modern 
isochronous  and  triple-timed  forms  have  little  i)lace ;  so  that,  despite 
its  grave  harmonic  faults,  many  may  have  imbibed  therefrom  the  true 
principles  of  psalmodic  rhytlmi. 

3.  If  the  talented  composers  of  the  entirely  original  "  Supple- 
mentary Tune-book  "  have  not  attiiined  the  true  ideal  of  psalmodic 
music,  they  have  evidently  laboured  to  do  so.  Several  of  their 
trochaic  tunes  are  worthy  the  attention  of  future  compilers,  and  the 
common-timed  iambics,  if  divested  of  their  isochronous  form,  and 
recast  in  a  Church  moidd,  would  also  do  good  ser\icc..  There  is  an 
air  of  scholarship  generally  throughout  the  book  which  makes  one 
tegret  that  any  depiuture  from  Church  rule  should  occur  to  destroy 
tlie  plciisurable  iaqjiession  derived  therefrom.  Fifteen  of  the  iambic 
tunes  are  in  triple  time. 

4.  In  the  "concluding  remarks"  of  the  excellent  preface  to  the 
reprint  of  "  Itavenscroft's  I'salter,"  Mr.  Havei^gal  announced, — 

•*  It  is  the  intention  of  the  editor,  as  speedily  aa  practicable,  to  publish  a 
aeloction  of  the  tunes,  with  the  cantus  and  tenor  inverted,  or  of  necessity 
altered,  to  suit  our  present  mode  of  singing.  To  such  selection  will  be 
added  other  tunes,  principally  for  other  metres,  but  strictly  in  the  same 
generic  style  of  melody  and  luirmouy." 

This  jiromisc  was  redeemed  by  the  publication,  in  1847,  of  "  Old 
Church  I'salmody,"  the  fourth  edition  of  which  is  now  liefore  us.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  whatever  is  old  and  good  in  most  subse- 
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ijuent  publications,  is  traceable  to  this  important,  yet  modest  and 
inexpensive  book.  The  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
gathered  from  ten  of  the  works  to  be  presently  noticed,  are  as 
follow : — 

".  .  .  and  especially  to  the  Rev.  "W.  II.  Havergal,  for  so  kinilly 
allowLng  liim  [the  editor]  to  avail  himself  of  the  valuable  materials  contaiiu'd 
in  his  '  Old  Church  Ppalmody,'  a  work  to  which  all  modem  compilers  (if 
tune-books  arc  lar>{cly  indebtciL"  • 

".  .  .  to  the  Kev.  W.  II.  Havergal,  for  tho  use  of  his  valuable  collection 
uf  '  Old  Church  Psidmody.'  "t 

"  I  have  also  grt/at  pluasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  tho  Rev. 
W.  II.  Ilavorgal,  fur  ]ilai-iny  at  my  uufutteifd  disposal  the  harmonies  in  his 
invaluable  work,  '  ( )ld  Church  Psalmody.'  "  % 

"  To  the  Itev.  W.  II.  Havergal,  for  much  valuable  aid  from  '  Old  Church 
Psalmodv.'  "  § 

"  To  the  liov.  W.  H.  Havergal,  M.  A.,  Author  of  '  Old  Church  Psahnody ; ' " 
a  Dedication.  || 

"  E.'ccept  where  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Rev.  \V.  IL  Haveignl 
have  bcou  nJojited."  1[ 

"TOnau  wedi  eu  harwyddnodi  og  (a)  wedi  cu  cymeryd,  trwy  ganiatdd,  o 
weilhiau  Havergal."  •• 

".  .  .  fnjra  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal's  valuable  '  Old  Church  Psalm- 
ody '  several  excellent  tunes  have  been  derived."  ft 

"  i^ong  those  who  have  kindly  permitted  the  uisertion  of  tunes,  the 
names  may  be  gratefully  recorded  of  the  Rev.  W.  11.  Havergal,"  &c.JJ 

"ITio  editor's  thankful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Rev.  AV.  H. 
Havergal,  M.A.,  fur  allowing  him  to  select  from  liis  excellent  composition8."§§ 

That  the  copies  made  by  most  of  the  above  editors  have  not  been 
fair  ones,  the  modem  rhythm  having  been  preferred  by  them,  has 
been  already  mentioued.  Yet  their  testimony  to  the  merit  of  what 
they  understood  is  none  the  less  marketl.  The  work  as  now  published 
contains  thirty-eight  tunes  more  than  the  first  edition,  but  is  of  less 
bidk,  in  consequence  of  the  compression  into  "  short  score."  The  fact 
of  so  many  new  peculiar  measures  having  come  into  favour  during 
the  last  few  years,  has  somewhat  interfered  with  the  introduction  of 
"  Old  Church  Psalmody "  into  places  where  hynmals  containijig 
those  measures  are  in  \ise.  Two  attempts  to  adapt  it  to  existing 
hymn-books  by  the  addition  of  supplements  containing  the  necessary 
tunes,  have  already  been  made.  Other  attemjits  may  yet  be  made, 
with  considerable  success,  to  suit  other  hymnals.  Of  the  one  huntlred 
and  twenty-five  tnnes  in  the  foiu-th  edition,  one,  a  siwcimen  of  writing 
"  in  reports,"  No.  46,  would  l>e  as  well  removed.    Two  others,  Bedford 

•  Thorno's  "Selection  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes." 

t  "  Ilymm  Ancieut  and  Modem."  %  Mercer's  "  Church  Psalter  and  Hymn  Book." 

§  Dobsoa'a  "  Tunes  New  and  Uld." 

II  Organ  Score  Edition  of  "  Congregational  Church  Music." 

^  "  Hymns  for  tho  Churi-h  of  England."  •  •  Welsh  "  Hymns  and  Tunes." 

tt  Chambers"  "  Tariah  Tune-book."  J  J  'Wordsworth's  '"Holy  Year." 

i§  Oomton's  "Comprchensiro  Psalmody." 
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iUiJ  St.  Mnrji's,  which  are  given  in  their  original  triple-timed  form, 
are  so  anivcrsally  prefen-ed  in  common  time,  that  their  present 
,*ppearance  is  rntlier  to  be  regretted :  though  it  is  right  to  add,  that, 
as  here  given,  there  is  no  instance  in  either  tune  of  two  sluiTcd 
minims  in  lieu  of  a  semibreve  on  the  long  syllables.  But  against 
these  must  be  set  the  great  residue  of  first-class  tiuies  in  genuine 
Church  foi-ms.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  been,  by  anticipation, 
made  on  purpose  for  sundiy  popular  hymns  of  the  present  day.  If 
Guldhacli,  by  Vulpius  and  C  E.  Bach,  may  bo  somewhat  improved 
upon  for  "Jerusalem  the  Golilen,"  the  same  can  scarcely  be  said 
of  Weimar  by  Vulpius  for  the  harvest  hymn,  "  Come,  ye  thankful 
people,  come;"  while  Old  124//i,  and  Henry  Lawes'  Wntchdll ,  make 
one  wonder  tliat  "  Abide  with  me "  and  "  Sun  of  my  soul "  should 
ever  have  gone  begging  for  tunes  to  suit  them.  Readers  will  liave 
little  difficulty  in  verifying  this  for  themselves ;  and  this  done,  will 
have  still  less  need  to  ai)ply  to  modern  sources  for  "  accompanying 
tunes  "  to  their  favourite  hymns. 

o.  Mr.  Thome  is  no  meaii  musician,  as  his  prominent  po.sition  as 
organist  of  a  cathedral  church,  and  .still  more  liLs  excellent  published 
cathedral  services,  prove :  but  it  Ls  likewise  true  that  he  ia  no  psalm- 
odist.  To  say  nothing  of  many  questiouablu  tunes  which  have  found 
a  place  in  his  "  Selection,"  many  of  the  otherwise  good  tunes  have 
been  dealt  with  very  unfairly.  A  few  retain  their  proper  rhythmic 
form  (those  from  Mr.  Ilavergal's  book  among  the  numljer) ;  others, 
the  great  majority,  take  the  objectionable  modern  form.  Scarcely  a 
tune  but  one  or  more  of  its  strains  commence  with  derivative  chonls, 
and  not  unfrequently  (especially  in  the  modem  tunes  of  the  editor 
and  others)  with  discords.  These  things  are  not  as  they  shoidd  be. 
Objectionable  harmonic  treatment  is  also  not  unfrequent,  though  the 
undoubted  skill  of  the  editor  has  prevented  much  of  this  species  of 
disfigurement.  It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  remodel  such  passages 
as  occur  in  bar  2,  strain  4,  of  St.  Christopher,  by  J.  Coward,  whei-e  a 
minor  seventh  becoming  aftenvards  a  minor  fourth  is  permitted  to 
ascend  ;  and  in  bar  3,  strain  1,  of  his  own  Si.  Laicrcna;  where  another 
niinor  seventh  rises.  That  the  work  altogether  most  unworthily 
represents  its  editor  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret. 

(j.  In  Iiis  "Handbook  of  Psalmody,"  Mr.  Snuilley,  instead  of  layhig 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  tlie  evils  which  have  troubled  our  English 
parochial  music  for  a  century  and  more,  contents  himself  with  innmiug 
the  rexlundancies  and  suspensions  from  Mcnint  Ephraim,  Salvaliun, 
anil  in  part  from  Worgan's  Easter,  thinking  it,  perhaps,  wise  to  make 
tlie  best  of  a  bad  matter.  In  this  particular  work  of  refonnation  few 
will  follow  him,  as  people  will  cither  sing  those  tunes  as  they  are  or 
not  at  all.      But  in  his  further  proposal  to  adapt  trisyllabic-footed 
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hymns  to  the  triple-timed  tunes  too  long  associated  with  iAoibic 
words,  as  M&iUijomcry,  Warckam,  St.  Olave,  Bonn,  Manchester,  Nortlir- 
cnnptun,  Bninsickk,  and  Swrqf  (lie  does  not  plead  for  the  eighteea 
other  times  of  the  same  class  to  be  found  in  his  Look),  he  takes  the 
some  line  as  the  present  writer,  and  is  conlially  welcomed  and  con- 
gratulated by  him.  The  getting  up  of  his  "  Handbook  "  is,  however, 
verj'  poor,  and  scarcely  anytliing  better  can  be  said  of  ill-.  Filby's 
editorship.  The  modem  tunes  will  promote  no  true  musical  progress, 
and  the  hanuouizatiou  of  the  old  times  is  very  inferior.  Mr.  Smalley, 
in  his  "analytical  uidex,"  makes  remarks  respecting  the  three  old 
iambic  forms  as  though  they  were  i>eculiar  to  Savoy,  St.  David  and 
Glastonhurij,  and  Windsor.  The  only  tunes  he  has  printed  in  the  old 
manner  beside  Savoy,  are  York,  Abbey,  Wiiuhclst/t,  Diyby,  and  Bdlul. 

7.  For  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  music  to  "  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem,"  from  the  commencement  to  Tune  133,  the  reader  is  refeiTed 
to  the  pages  of  The  llecord  newspaper.  The  wTiter  has  no  wish  or 
intention  to  go  over  the  ground  tlierein  traversed ;  but  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  wrongly  think  that  pressure  has  lieen  bi-ought  to 
bear  fur  the  suppression  of  the  strictures,  it  is  right  to  state  that 
nothing  but  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  writer  has  prevented  their 
completion ;  and  that  as  soon  as  his  convenience  permits,  they  will  be 
completed  and  separately  published  uj  pamphlet  form,  as  pi-omised. 
He  may  further  be  permitted  to  say,  in  extenuation  of  his  present 
silence,  that  he  has  cultivated  the  actjuaintance  of  the  book  so  tho- 
rougldy,  that  he  is  already  more  than  tired  of  it.  One  tiling  he  feels 
it  right  to  add,  that  the  promises  of  correction,  made  in  consequence 
of  liis  strictures  and  of  Sir  F.  Ouselcy's  subsequent  list  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  emendations,  have  not  been  kept,  tlie  work,  as  recently 
seen  on  its  publisher's  counter,  containing  all  the  original  faults  of 
plagiarism,  consecutive  perfect  concords,  false  harmonization,  imperfect 
melody,  &c. 

8  &  9.  "We  have  every  reason  to  be  tliaiikiul  that  the  German 
I'l-otestiuit  churches,  during  tlie  time  our  psalmody  was  retrograding, 
held  fast  the  furiu  of  soimd  notes  they  receivetl  in  trust  from  the  first 
Eefonnere,  many  of  whom  were  good  musicians.  Not  that  deadness 
of  another  kind  did  not  set  in  even  with  that  highly  musical  people. 
But  the  fact  of  their  being  musical  prevented  sucli  stuB'  as  our  Arabia 
or  Comfort  appearing  in  the  midst  of  them.  Their  deadness  took  the 
form  of  a  di'awliug  unisonous  singiug  of  the  old  tunes,  with  an 
elaborate  organ  accompaniment,  frequently  of  four  or  more  notes 
against  one,  imd  an  interlude  after  each  strain.  The  times,  however, 
held  their  gi-uund,  and  the  labour  of  Cierman  Church  musicians  is 
consequently  limited  to  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  manner  of 
performance.     For  our  new  and  popidar  metres,  many  of  which  come 
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to  us  from  the  German,  the  stores  of  foreign  Protestant  melody 
opened  up  from  time  to  time  furnish  ample  choice.  For  tliLs  reason 
Sir.  Walter's  American  edition  of  "  Cliorals  and  Hyiuns,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Bennett's  "  Chorale  Book  for  England,"  are  especially  welcome. 
Mr.  Walter,  a  disciple  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Edward  Hodges  (an  English 
gentleman  ujjwards  of  tliirty  yeai-s  a  resident  of  Xew  York),  lias  given 
in  his  work  forty  old  chorals  and  seven  modern  compositions,  cluefly 
his  own,  to  iwpular  hymns  of  the  day.  These  latter  are  as  German 
in  their  concejition  as  the  former;  two  of  tliem  (Xos.  30  and  47) 
being  in  the  old  Phrygian  mode.  "The  Cliorale  Book,"  in  the  com- 
pilation of  whicli  Professor  Bennett  has  had  the  valuable  assistance  of 
ilr.  Otto  Goldsciiniidt,  is  more  entirely  German,  containing  but  one 
tune  of  so-called  Scotch  origin,  in  a  collection  numbering  Vli  times. 
As  it  may  be  said  that  German  tunes  require  a  treatment  of  their 
own,  and  as  the  learned  Professor  is  competent  to  decide  as  to  that 
treatment,  the  tune  Ahhey,  our  solitary  boast  in  the  volume,  shall 
alone  be  subjected  to  review.  Less  difliculty  need  be  felt  in  attempting 
it,  as  the  editors  in  their  preface  pi-ofess  to  "  have  striven  to  preserve, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  character  belouging  to  tlie  period  of  their  [the 
tunes']  composition."  Viewing  our  Alley  in  this  light,  we  are  bound 
to  protest  against, — 1,  the  alteration  of  its  melody  to  the  isochronous 
form ;  2,  the  derivative  chord  at  commencement  of  thii-d  strain ;  3,  the 
thii-d-fourth  discord  at  fourth  note  of  said  strain ;  and  4,  the  imperfect 
triad  upon  the  leading  note  of  the  dominant  at  seventh  note  of  the 
same  strain,  all  of  wliich  are  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  "  Ravens- 
croff  8  Book  of  Psalms,  Loudon,  lti21,"  given  as  the  authority  for  the 
tune. 

10.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  when  about 
to  publish  the  "  Appropriate  Tunes "  to  their  metrical  "  Psalms 
and  Hymns,"  doubtless  thought  themselves  well  advised  to  employ 
a  metropolitan  organist  of  the  tirst  standing,  who  has  had  a  de- 
servedly great  reputation  as  an  accompanist,  and  who  from  his 
earliest  days  has  been  accustomed  to  have  before  his  eye  only  the  best 
class  of  Church  music.  But  thus  much  is  certain,  that  wliatever  the 
subjects  are  which  8j)ecially  enter  into  the  training  of  our  cathedral 
orgiuiista  for  their  high  position,  psalmody,  or  its  true  principles,  is 
not  among  tlie  number.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  had  our  organists 
been  trained  therein,  the  present  resurrection  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, as  there  could  have  been  no  death  from  which  to  arise.  This 
must  be  borne  in  mind  while  the  impleasaut  duty  is  performed  of 
passing  what  may  seem  a  harsh  judgment  upon  the  pi-esent  well- 
intended  book.  Not  only  in  its  rhythmical  forms  is  the  book  no 
better  than,  say,  "Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem"  (there  are  but  two 
unaltered  iambics  in  the  book),  but  strange  things  can  be  espied  also 
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in  tlie  liaraionization — things  that  Church  writings  in  daily  use  by 
Mr.  Turle  can  never  justify.  To  attempt  a  detailed  proof  of  this 
assertion  would  be  impossible,  the  work  being  .so  extensive ;  but  the 
first  eiglit  tunes  shall  l)e  glanced  at,  to  .satisfy  readers  that  no  ill-will 
is  concealed  behind  a  genenil  condemnation.  Tune  1,  67.  DavtrFi: 
in  strains  1  and  3  the  sixth  notes  have  a  modem  third-fourth  dis- 
cord. Tune  2,  Erfurt:  in  strain  2  the  sixth  note  has  an  imperfect 
triad  ui>on  the  leading  note  of  the  supertonic.  Tune  3,  St.  Mary's,  is 
satisfactory.  Tune  4,  iSV.  Ann's:  in  stiuin  1  the  seventh  chord  has  no 
fifth,  au  uuprejiared  minor  seventh  in  similar  motion  taking  its  place; 
in  strain  2  the  fourth  chord  has  all  four  parts  enter  by  similar 
motion;  and  strain  3  commences  with  a  derivative  chord.  Tune  5, 
Windsm;  is  satisfactorj'.  Tune  6,  Uallt  Orj^han  House  :  strains  3,  4, 
ti,  and  8,  commence  with  derivative  chords ;  and  the  last  tenor  note 
in  strain  4,  to  avoid  consecutive  fifths,  comes  in  with  the  forbidden 
leap  of  minor  fifth.  Tune  7,  London  New :  strain  2  commences  with 
a  discord.  Tune  8,  Dulwich  College,  one  of  the  worst  class  of  tuners, 
with  two  and  three  notes  to  a  syllable,  has  the  first  six  notes  of  treble 
and  bass  in  similar  motion. 

11.  In  the  small  book  of  "Music  used  in  St.  Anne's,  Aigburth," 
there  is  little  to  commeml  but  the  good  intention  of  the  editor.  Like 
most  of  its  more  pretentious  neighbours,  it  is  an  omnium  gatherum  of 
all  sorts.  Its  first  time  is  the  triple-time<l  Abridge.  Of  the  fortj'- 
seven  iambic  times  susceptible  of  a  Church  form,  eighteen  possess  it 
against  twenty-nine  which  do  not.  A  tune  of  the  editor's,  FornreU, 
a  liftlf-caiKin  in  treble  and  bass,  gives  promise  of  better  tilings. 

1 2.  The  great  use  made  by  Mr.  Goss  in  Mercer's  "  Church  P.salter 
and  llymu-bouk"  of  tlie  times  in  "Old  Church  Psalmody,"  woidd 
have  led,  one  had  hoped,  to  an  attempt  to  rival  their  merits.  Instead 
whereof,  all  the  modernisms  against  which  "Old  Church  Psalmody" 
is  a  protest,  have  place  found  for  tlicm.  Mr.  Havergal's  old  rhythms 
are  cut  down  to  tlic  bald  modem  form,  as  state<l  in  the  early  part  of 
this  paper;  and  in  the  tunes  from  other  sources,  which  are  of  all 
kinds,  syUiibic  and  otherwise,  the  modern  third-fourth  chord  occurs 
in  almost  painful  profusion.  The  "  Oxforil  edition  '*  should  have  l>een 
a  real  improvement.  It  is  pleasing  to  notice  au  attempt  to  utUize 
Stanley's  Montgomenj  by  adapting  it  to  an  ll's  hymn  instead  of  one 
of  L.  M.  It  is  a  pity  more  triple-timed  tunes  were  not  so  treated. 
On  the  whole,  though  there  are  many  sins  against  light  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Mercer's  book,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  is  able  to  keep 
the  market  again.st  its  two  powerful  imitators  and  rivals,  Nos.  7  and 
10.  Po.ssibly,  but  for  the  success  of  these  latter,  which  has  helped  to 
spread  and  jjcrpetuate  the  evils  here  complained  of,  an  alteration  for 
the  better  might  have  been  made  ere  this  by  Mr.  Goss. 
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13.  It  is  wonderful  what  may  be  done  by  the  possessor  of  a  good 
name.  If  for  honesty,  the  proverb  tells  us  ho  may  steal  a  horse 
without  suspicion.  If  for  consummate  organ-playing,  he  may  "  select, 
arrange,  and  partly  compose "  music  to  popular  liymn  books  in  a 
fashion  of  his  own,  setting  at  open  defiance  all  the  safeguards  wliicli 
were  formerly  needed  to  separate  the  music  of  the  Church  from  that 
of  the  world.  Perhaps  Dr.  Wesley's  "  selection "  is  not  worse  than 
some  othera,  but  the  "arrangement"  is  as  iinecclesiastical  as  any,  and 
the  "  partial  composition  "  in  places  most  outri.  It  is  morally  certain 
tliat  of  the  thousand  churches  using  Mr.  Kemble's  hymn-book,  very 
few  of  the  congregations,  if  able  to  perform  tliem,  could  find  pleasure 
in  the  tliirty-four  tunes  bearing  the  name  of  the  distingidslied  etlitor. 
In  their  way  they  are  perfect  curiosities.  Orisons,  No.  126,  and  Re- 
demption, No.  128,  are  worthy  the  study  of  English  Church  musicians, 
if  only  to  know  what  not  to  do.     They  defy  criticism. 

14  ilr.  Dobson,  the  compiler  of  "Tunes  New  and  Old,"  at  the 
close  of  au  otherwise  sensible  preface,  in  which  some  uf  the  hindrances 
to  the  revival  of  pure  syllabic  music  among  "  the  peo[tle  called 
Methodists  "  are  glanced  at  and  answered,  felicitates  himself  on  the 
choice  of  a  musical  editor  thus : — 

"LiMtly,  to  n.  J.  Gauiitlott,  Esq.,  Mas.  Dot,  very  special  thanks  are 
offered  for  his  masterly  rearrangement,  &c.  ...  Dr.  Gmmtiett  has 
dedicatud  many  years,  not  only  to  tho  improvement  of  Church  music  in 
general,  but  also  to  the  comjiosition  of  tunes,  which,  like  tlwse  of  Luther 
and  tlie  early  composers,  bear  au  imliviiliial  expressiou  of  the  text  of  many 
beautiful  ami  highly  valued  hymns.  Tlic  numerous  e.KccUent  original  com- 
poeitioos  supplied  to  this  work,  and  to  so  many  others,  by  our  distinguishcil 
countryman,  justly  place  him  in  the  highest  position  as  a  composer  of  this 
particular  order  of  sacre<l  music." 

As  past  e.xperience  of  this  gentleman's  music  never  seemed  to 
•warrant  such  a  jiimegyric,  curiosity  was  naturally  attracted  to  the 
present  volume  to  discover  the  new  grounds  on  which  to  base  it. 
Twenty-three  of  the  148  tunes  in  the  work  bear  Dr.  Gauntlett's  uama 
Of  these,  tho  first,  Alpha,  No.  1  (elsewhere  called  St.  Aljjheijc),  is  a 
compound  little  creditable  to  the  inventive  powers  of  "  a  composer  of 
this  particular  order  of  sacred  music."  Its  four  strams  consist  of, — 
1,  the  greater  part  of  the  first  strain  of  French,  No.  9;  2,  the  second 
strain  of  Norrw's  chant.  No.  172 ;  3,  the  first  and  thinl  strains  of 
Tallis's  well-known  Ordinal  tune  (not  included  in  the  present  selec- 
tion) ;  and  4,  a  "  stock  phrase,"  conmion  to  scores  of  old  tunes  as  a 
concluding  strain.*     If  these  be  the  means  whereby  "  our  distinguished 

•  Perhap*  oar  contributor  ii  ft  little  hard  oa  Dr.  Gnuntlctt.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  consiilcrablo  iiruiso  bclongi  to  one  who,  even  ihort  of  originality,  has  united  itraina 
prvviuuily  known  into  euch  a  tune  as  St.  AlpUegc,  which  ia  everywhere  remembered  and 
▼cicouicd.    By  criticixm  like  that  of  our  contributor,  any  modem  tunc  whatcrcr,  and 
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coimtTj-man  "  liopes  to  rival  "  Luther  and  the  early  composers,"  it  will 
scarcely  reqxiire  a  prophet  of  Mr.  Dobson's  calibre  to  predict  that  he 
will  be  inevitably  disappointed. 

15.  Another  of  the  lai^e  dissenting  bodies,  that  denominated  "Con- 
gregational," ha.s  also  signalized  itself  by  its  efforts  to  restore  to 
proper  use  the  admirable  psalmody  of  our  forefathers.  In  the 
"  Organ  Score  Edition  "  of  the  Weigh-house  series  of  "  Congregational 
Church  Music,"  the  compilers  make  no  secret  of  such  their  wish  in 
their  preface  an<l  dedication,  which  latter,  as  Ijcfore  observed,  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  Ilavergal,  "in  grateful  recognition  of  the  wide-spread 
and  beneficial  influence  pnxluced  by  his  abundant  labours  in  behalf 
of  the  music  of  the  Church."  That  the  compilers  should  be  incon- 
sistent with  themselves  in  admitting  tunes  of  a  lower  standard  than 
their  ideal,  and  in  printing  the  old  tunes,  sometimes  with  their  correct 
rhj'thm,  at  r>ther  times  in  tlie  modern  isochronous  form,  as  if  innocent 
of  the  difference,  is  no  gi-cat  wonder,  when  so  many  of  the  precetUng 
books,  of  far  higher  pretensions,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  a  far  more 
numerous  religious  community,  are  guilty  of  the  same,  or  (where  the 
old  fonus  are  of  set  purpose  excluded)  even  woi-se  practices.  The 
"  getting  up  "  of  this  "  Organ  Score  Edition  "  is  deserving  of  praise, — 
the  oblong  folio  and  clear  notation  are  a  perfect  luxury  for  the 
organist.  No  other  M'ork  in  the  present  list  can  at  al!  approach  it  in 
this  particular. 

Ifi.  In  the  preface  to  "Hymns  for  the  Church  of  England,  with 
Pn)per  Tunes,"  an  explanation  of  the  tenn  "  Proper  Tunes"  is  offered 
The  editor  says,  "  The  expression  is  used  in  its  old  signification :  an 
appropriate  tune  is  assigned  to  each  hymn,  and  the  same  tune  is  in 
no  instance  made  to  serve  for  more  than  one  hymn.  l?y  thus  wed- 
ding together  the  words  and  the  music,  it  is  believed  that,  in  a  short 
time,  they  will  become  so  associated,  that  the  one  shall  suggest  the 
other."  This  attempted  "wedding  of  words  and  music"  naturally 
chnllenge.s  attention  and  remark  from  the  interested,  as  do  all  alliances, 
whether  of  individuals,  political  parties,  or  nations.  Being  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  tlie  present  work,  it  shall  be  the  first  thing  glanced  at 
in  tliis  re\'iew. 

The  first  and  second  parts  of  Bishop  Ken's  morning  hymn  are  set 
respectively  to  Chlldd  and  Ixijmc,  from  "  Old  Cliurch  Psalmody  ;"  the 
former  acknowledged,  the  latter  not.  "Sun  of  my  Soul"  is  set  to  Bavaria, 
from  the  same ;  "  Al)ide  witli  me,"  to  the  Old  124th.  Tliese  are  wisely 
paired,  excepting  Keble's  h)^nn,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  so  admirably 


almost  any  modern  trntente,  might  be  ihown  to  he  taken  accond-hnnd.  No  smoll  port  of 
invention  conaista  in  adairtation.  The  o/iV?j  of  Alpha  for  St.  AJphege  occulting  in  thi* 
particular  volume  is  highly  amusing. — Enrrou  C.  It. 
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befitted  by  WhitrJiall.  "la,  He  comes,"  and  "Day  of  wrath,"  are 
poorly  ranted  with  a  Pange  Hngva,  and  a  tune  by  C  Steggall,  1865. 
"While  shepherds  watched"  is  set  to  Winchtstcr ;  "How  sweet  the 
name  of  Jesus  sounds,"  to  the  common-timed  form  of  Hugh  Wilson's 
Mmiyrdmn  ;  and  "  There  is  a  book  who  runs  may  read,"  to  Salisbury ; 
each  in  good  taste.  "Hail  to  the  Lord's  anointed"  is  associated 
with  an  execrable  attempt  at  operatic  effect,  by  G.  B.  Allen,  M.B., 
1865;  and  "From  Greenland's  icy  mountains,"  to  a  most  unchiuxJi- 
like  piece  of  harmony  by  C.  Wesley,  1836.  These  are  certainly  most 
im-"  projier  times."  "  The  spacious  firmament"  is  well  set  to  Eostoc, 
from  "  Old  Church  Psalmody ;"  so  is  not  "  Jesus,  refuge  of  ray  soiU,' 
U)  another  German  tune  by  J.  Hintze,  1660.  "MHicn  I  sun'ey"  has 
a  minor  tune  taken  from  J.  S.  Bach's  writings ;  "  Eock  of  Ages  "  is  set 
to  a  tune  by  C.  SteggaU,  1849  ;  and  "  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight," 
to  the  halting,  though  original  triple-timed  fonn  of  Bedford ;  each 
in  middling  taste.  "Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire,"  has  Mr. 
Havergal's  proposed  DortmwuL  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  is  badly  set  to  a 
tune  by  the  Rev.  F.  Southgate,  1854.  "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way"  has  the  old  Abbey  tune.  Keversing  the  process  we  find  the 
following — 


Tvirn 
8t,Jtmit 
St.  Amu 
Morwfia 
SI.  Gnrft 
BocUjfiam 
Bristoi     . 
WindMor . 
Tamtum  trya    . 
Smrof  (or  Old  \O0th) 
St.  Alri'if 
Tulli/i  Ordinal 
Warthom 
yollmgham 

St.  fUtfhrti  (or  Nai/Umi) 
Londott  {.yew) , 
0Uli2nd{faSetlh*aiX 
Wkiuhull 
Ttrk 

SI.  Htry. 
Si.  Brid*. 


29). 


8«t  to  the  littlii-knaWB  Hrmtii  :— 
Awake  my  lore,  airake  mj  joy. 
now  gloriout  U  the  morning  lun. 
0  Sion,  rue  and- watch. 
The  inniiDtoin  of  the  Lord'i  abode. 
What  light  U  this  who«e  lUvery  gleam. 

0  Lord  our  God,  eternal  Fount. 
In  entrance  of  the  city  gates. 
Jeana  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Sariour. 
Aa  chief  amone  ten  thoorand,  ae«. 
To-dar  triumphal  praiaea  wait. 
The  everlasting  hills  declare. 
What  word  ao  full  of  melody. 
Behold  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
Alike,  0  Lord,  in  weal  and  woe. 

1  know  that  my  Redeemer  Urea. 
Behold,  I  come,  and  with  mo  bring. 
With  joy  waa  heard  the  ancient  seer. 
How  brightly  ahino  theae  gloriooa  aainta. 
To  God  be  glory,  whiJo  we  tell. 

Most  gracious  Lord,  in  all  distreu. 
For  ever  with  the  Lord. 


From  the  above  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  tlie  union  of  words 
I  and  music  which  this  book  seeks  to  establish,  the  music  has  decidedly 
the  best  of  it,  and  is  anything  but  "the  weaker  vessel,"  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  little  risk  in  predicting  tlie 
general  failure  which  the  proposal  will  meet,  notwithstanding  the 
ability  which  has  presided  over  the  musical  department  of  the  work. 
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It  ifl  bat  jtak  to  Dr.  Im.aTI  to  ■daut  that,  mnsically,  this  is  one  of 
the  best  bixAs  00  the  bsL  VeiT  few  toms  have  other  than  the  old 
tjiythmiMl  fbfOiB.  Ae  exnptioDS  are  chiedj  from  the  copies  current 
in  the  German  PntaalBniehDdKS,  in  which  all  the  notes  of  the  strains 
are  alike  slow.  The  hannouea  aie  alai\  with  the  exceptions  last  men- 
tioned, generally  of  the  old  stamf^  and  well  chosen. 

17.  The  work  now  nnder  eonsidaation,  with  its  onpronouiiceable 
title,  is,  as  it  shooU  bc^ edited  \tj  a  member  of  the  Welsh  Oiurch.and 
oontains  197  times  of  rarions  degrees  of  merit,  but  of  a  generally  high 
melodic  standard.  Of  this  nomher  41  tunes  ore  copied  from  "  Olil 
Chnrch  Psalmody."  or  other  works  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal ;  31 
from  •*  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem'  of  which  14  are  by  other  harmo- 
nists than  ilr.  Konk ;  20  from  the  Re%'.  R  R  Chope's  "  Congregational 
Tune-book ;"  9  from  the  Weigh-hoose  series  of  "  Congregational  Church 
Music;"  5  from  Messrs.  Gcldschmidt  and  Bennett's  "  Chorale  Book  for 
England ;"  and  3  each  from  the  S.  P.  C.  K.'s  "  Hymns  and  Tunes,"  the 
Wc-Uh  "  Tune  and  Chant  Book."  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Roberts's  "Ll\-fr 
Tonan  CjnulleidlaoL"  These  1 15  reprinted  tunes  may  fairly  be  passed 
by,  the  works  {hau  which  they  are  taken  having  already  been  noticed, 
or  are  otherwise  well  known.  Tlie  remaining  82  tunes,  which  alone 
constitute  the  peculiarity  of  the  present  work,  may  be  thus  classi- 
fied : — 37  are  Welsh  tunes,  ancient  and  modem,  with  Welsh  harmo- 
nists; 13  are  other  tunes  with  Welsh  harmonists;  and  32  are  other 
tunes  with  other  harmonists.  The  latter  class  consists  chiefly  of  gowl 
specimens  from  the  German,  though  a  few  are  compositions  by  living 
or  reccut  ^Titers,  as  Sir  F.  Ouseley,  the  late  Bishop  Turton,  and  others. 
The  Welsh  tunes  form,  as  might  be  expected,  the  chief  point  of  interest 
in  the  volmne.  Some  of  the  older  melodies  are  xmcommonly  line,  as 
Erfi/nvul,  Btthd,  Chrisimas,  Clod,  and  otliers.  But  of  the  Welsh  har- 
monization of  native  and  other  tunes  it  is  impossible  to  speak  as 
favourably.  Some  good  work  bears  the  name  of  the  editor,  Mr.  EMms, 
as  JTamhl,  Aberaijron,  Gwahmldiad,  &c.  Less  satisfactorj'  settings  by 
the  same  hand  are,  however,  more  frequent ;  and  of  the  many  times 
harmonized  by  Eos  Uechyd  there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  contain 
the  most  elementary  schoollioy  faults  of  wliich  a  harmonist  can  be 
capable.  As  a  rule,  iambic  tunes  take  the  modern  form,  but  a  few, 
exceptions  may  be  traced. 

18.  The  work  next  in  order,  "The  Parish  Tune-book,"  imlike  the"" 
last  and  mjmy  which  preceded  it,  has  no  hjnnnal  printed  in  connection 
with  it.  Its  compiler  is  so  enamoured  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  collection  that 
ho  thinks  it  iinneces.sary  to  produce  another.  His  work  nmst  there- 
fore be  looked  xipon  as  a  self-imposed  attempt  to  rival  Mr.  Turle  in 
his  function  of  caterer  to  the  Society's  customers.  The  work  contains 
203  tmies  of  aU  kinds — good,  bad,  and  indifferent.    Mount  Ephraim, 
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Shirland,  Warwirk,  and  Bartleman's  Mui-niiuj  Hymn,  jostle  the  more 
decorous  Abridge  and  BisJiopthorpc,  and  tliese  again  the  fine  old 
melodies  of  older  days.  And  this  omnium  <fathcrum  is  presented  to 
the  world  as  tlie  result  of  "seven  years'  preparation."  "Little  short 
of  two  thousand  tunes  have  been  sifted"  to  produce  this  residuum.  Of 
this  number,  20  are  presented  by  their  proprietors  or  composers,  while 
the  use  of  15  others  "  has  been  acquired  by  purchase."  The  firet  of 
these  latter  is  the  now  well-known  pirated  Old  1327m/  I*salm  tune, 
which  is  here  inserted  as  Rcdhend's  'I'iith,  with  the  name  Rkhhead 
in  the  composer's  corner.  This  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  "  Hjinns 
Ancient  and  Modern  "  reprinting  the  tune  with  a  false  name,  the  result 
of  ignorance,  but  a  deliberate  act  in  a  work  whose  preface  says, — 
"  The  musical  editing  has  been  conducted  entirely  by  Mr.  Redhead  " — 
and  as  such  is  deserving  of  all  reprobation. 

Of  the  other  "  purchased"  tunes,  wluch  in  a  sense  must  Iks  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  work,  Lindisfariic  and  Derwenl,  by  E.  Sedding, 
contain  consecutive  octaves  and  consecutive  major-fifths;  and  Veni 
Emmnniiil,  by  Dr.  Gauntlett,  cuutaiiis  an  upwanl  resolved  minor- 
seventh,  and  an  unresolved  ditto.  If  the  select  portion  of  the  book  be 
thus  faulty,  few  will  expect  the  bulk  to  be  much  better.  Yet  marks 
of  care  in  other  matters  evidence  themselves,  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  preservation  of  the  old  form  for  old  tunes,  for  which  Messrs, 
Chambers  and  Redhead  have  our  best  thanks. 

19.  In  some  respects  Mr.  W.  H.  Monk  improved  in  the  four  years 
■which  intervened  between  the  publication  of  "  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem,"  and  of  Archdeacon  "NVonlsworth's  "  Holy  Year ;"  in  others 
he  retrograded.  Thus,  in  Hynui  181,  he  perceived  the  weakness  of  his 
own  St.  HlheluiiU,  but  in  etVectiug  a  cure  previous  to  its  double  inser- 
tion in  the  present  work,  he  made  a  pair  of  consecutive  major-fifths 
which  did  not  before  exist.  But  in  the  case  of  Ecdhtad  No.  29,  he 
wisely  declined  to  make  any  further  "purchase,"  and  accepted  the 
present  writer's  word  for  the  origin  of  the  time,  and  changed  its  name 
to  Duye.  The  disingenuousness  of  the  change,  without  any  mention 
of  the  previous  error,  or  thanks  to  his  corrector,  has  been  before 
alluded  to. 

20.  NMiat  Mr.  Chambers  essayed  with  respect  to  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  book, 
Mr.  Damton  attempts  for  not  only  that,  but  for  MoitcU  and  How's, 
"  Hymns  Ancient  and  Motlem,"  Mercer's,  Kemble's,  the  Wesleyan,  the 
Congregational,  "  Hj-mns  for  the  Church  of  England,"  and  fourteen 
others,  without  any  recognition  of  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Turlo,  Tliorne, 
Monk,  Goas,  Wesley,  Gauntlett,  Steggall,  &c.  This  is,  to  say  the 
least,  taking  mther  high  ground,  especially  while  congregations,  wIjo 
know  less  of  other  musical  matters  than  those  organist-editors,  accept 
in  good  faith  the  little  they  know  on  metrical  psalmody,  and  buy  their 
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iKXjks  freely.  There  is  good  work  in  store  for  a  properly  constructed 
book  of  Compi'diensive  Psalmody,  but  Mr.  Darutou's  is  not  that  Vwk. 
When  the  public  mind  is  ripe  for  it,  such  a  book  will,  without  doul 
appear  to  satisfy  the  felt  want. 

The  present  work,  tliough  inadequate  to  its  desired  end,  is  har- 
monically very  passable.  The  etlitor  eschews  generally  the  use  of  the 
thiid-fourth  discord,  and  causes  his  parts  to  move  melodiously.  But 
the  oil  of  the  modem  rh^lhmical  form  prevails  throughout ;  and  occa- 
sional tunes  of  a  very  poor  cliaracter,  some  of  them  originals,  find 
admittance.  One,  a  prize  tune  for  "  Jerusalem  the  golden,"  is  inserteil. 
It  is  a  remarkable  production,  reflecting  upon  its  judges  far  more  than 
upon  its  composer.  Skips  of  sixths  and  sevenths  aboimd  in  tlie 
melody  and  other  jiarts :  one  of  the  latter  in  the  melody  occurring 
downward  upon  a  strong  lime,  followed  by  an  upward  sixth  to  the 
weak  time ;  and  three  of  the  strains  commence  with  discords.  "What 
must  other  competing  tunes  have  been  if  tliis  be  the  chosen  from 
among  them  ?  and  what  does  it  reveal  of  our  nakedness  as  a  musical 
community ! 


Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  present  writer,  from  the  tone  of  his 
remarks,  has  no  sense  of  the  great  advance  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  our  Church  music.  Tentative  steps,  though  occasionally 
false  ones,  are  yet,  in  the  infancy  of  an  art,  and  still  more  in  its  resur- 
rection, necessarj'.  He  gave  his  testimony  to  the  improvement,  in 
taste  at  least,  witnessed  by  the  poorest  work  now  under  review,  and 
he  gladly  repeats  it.  He  has  no  knowledge  of,  or  feeling  against, 
any  one  of  the  writers  whom  it  has  been  his  duty  to  reprove,  and 
has  simply  regarded  their  works  from  the  standpoint  wlxich  his 
advantages,  not  his  deserts,  have  procured  for  him. 

S.  G.  Hatiiekly. 


APOLLONIUS  OF  TYANA. 


ApMmlui  0/  Tyana,  llu  Pwntn  Chriil  of  Iht  Tkinl  Crnlvry.  An  E«w]r  hj 
AiBcrr  Rkvilli,  Doctor  in  Thculuc,  and  Tutur  of  tlu  Walloon 
Church  in  RotUrUam.  Authorind  Traiulatioo,  Lvnduu :  i,  O 
Bottro.    latS. 
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THE  writer  of  this  book  takes  for  certain  much  that  we  shall 
make  it  our  business  to  dispute.  He  regards  it  as  a  fact  that 
llie  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  written  by  Pliilostratus  for  the 
express  purpose  of  rejiresentinj,'  hiin  as  another  Christ;  a  person 
equal  or  superior  to  Him  from  whom  the  Christians  were  named. 
This,  however,  is  but  a.s3umpt>on.  We  have  no  intimation,  either 
from  Pliilostratus  himself,  or  from  any  other  sure  authority,  that  such 
was  the  object  of  the  book.  All  that  Pliilostratus  tells  us  on  this 
head  is,  that  he  was  requested  by  the  Empress  Julia  Domna  to  draw 
up,  iu  regular  fomi,  a  biography  of  ApoUonius  from  certain  memo- 
randa of  Damis,  one  of  his  friends  and  followers,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  by  one  of  Damis 's  relatives.  Some  accounts  of  the  man 
of  Tyana  had  previously  been  written  by  Maximus  of  iEgae,  a  secre- 
tary to  one  of  the  emperors,  and  by  Mtcragenes,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  but  imiieifect,  and  to  have  made  him  appear  much  more  of 
a  magician  than  the  Empifss  and  some  others  liked  to  think  him. 
Pliilostratus  had  also  seen  a  will  of  Apnlloniiis,  but  all  he  says  of  it 
is  that  it  showed  him  to  be  a  divinely-inspired  philosopher.*  But 
whether  the  intention,  in  producing  a  more  complete  life  of  him,  was 
simply  to  jiortniy  him  as  he  was  believed  to  have  lived  and  acted,  or 
to  extol  him  as  a  Pythagorean,  and  recommend,  through  him,  the 
•  "PhUortr.  Vit  ApoU.,"  I.,  1,  2,  3,  12. 
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doctrines  and  practice*  of  Pythagoras ;  or,  again,  to  depreciate,  by  a 
display  of  his  performances,  the  character  and  actions  of  Jesus  Chris 
are  matters  on  which,  though  we  have  ourselves  settled  our  opinionaj 
on  them,  we  shall  here  Ijestow  a  little  discussion  for  the  sake  of 
otliers.  If  we  examine  these  questions  with  such  attention  aa  w« 
can  give  them,  the  investigation  may  he  one  of  some  interest ;  and  if 
we  do  not  satisfy  every  one,  at  the  end  of  our  course,  that  we  have  , 
taken  the  right  road,  we  may  yet  have  found  something  to  please  of 
consijle  us  in  our  journey. 

Let  us  observe,  at  the  outset,  that  in  the  work  of  Philostratus  there 
is  no  mention  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  any  indication  that  tlie  author  was 
aware  of  his  having  l)een  on  earth;  nor  is  there  any  resemblance  in 
his  language,  except  in  one  passage,  to  that  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  therefore  set  out  on  our  researches  on  this  point  without  any  bias 
from  tliat  which  we  are  to  examine ;  we  may  dismiss  from  our  minds, 
as  far  as  we  can,  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  by  others,  and 
endeavour  to  form  a  conclusion  for  ourselves.  The  matters  which  we 
shall  chiefly  have  to  consider,  in  attempting  to  do  so,  are  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Koman  empue  at  the  time  that  Philostratus  wrote ;  the 
character  of  Philostratus  himself;  the  life  and  actions  of  ApoUonius, 
especially  as  an  imitator  of  Pythagoras ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  opinions 
or  supjiositions  of  various  writers  concerning  Apollonius  and  the 
object  of  his  biography. 

We  turn  our  attention  first  on  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus, 
who,  in  A.D.  1^3,  was  elected  by  the  legious  in  Pannoiiia,  being  then 
forty-six  years  of  age ;  and  on  hia  wife,  Julia  Domna,  whom  he  had 
married  about  eighteen  years  before,  at  Emesa,  in  SjTia,  of  which 
place  she  was  a  native,  daughter  of  Bassianus,  a  person,  as  we  learn 
from  Dion  Cassius,  of  a  humble  rank  in  life.  Severus,  having  great 
tnist  in  astrologT,',  had  espoused  her  on  the  faith  of  an  astrological 
prediction  that  she  was  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sovereign,  and, 
with  his  superstitious  feelings,  always  allowed  her  much  influence 
over  his  proceedings.  It  was  by  her  advice,  as  it  is  said,  that  betook 
up  arms  against  Pesceniuus  Niger,  who  had  been  chosen  by  another 
part  of  the  army  as  a  rival  emperor,  and,  having  defeated  liim,  estab- 
lished himself  and  his  wile  firmly  on  the  throne,  which  he  held  for 
eighteen  years,  amply  fuKliling  Hic  prediction  respecting  her.  At  the 
time  that  the  aspiring  Plautianns,  a  relative  of  Sejitimius,  elat4?d  with 
his  vast  riches  and  distinctions,  and  abusing  his  influence  with  the 
Emperor,  threw  contumely  on  her  and  her  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
she  is  said  to  have  lived  much  in  seclusion,  devoting  her  time  to 
literature  and  philosophy,  surroun<led  by  rhetoricians,  granimarians, 
and  sophists,  among  whom  were  Dion  Cassius,  the  lawjers  Ulpian  and 
Papinian,  and  I'hilostratus;  aud  it  may  have  been  about  this  time, 
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on  this  point  we  liave  no  certainty,  that  she  reriueated  Philo- 
stratus  to  compile  the  Life  of  Ai>ollonius  from  the  fragmentary  relics 
of  Damis,  Ploutianus  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  203,  the  tenth  of 
her  liusband's  reign,  and  she  had  tliereforo  no  need  to  prolong  her 
studions  retirement  on  his  accoxmt.  But  if  it  was  during  this  period, 
as  some  critics  have  suggested,  that  she  set  Philostratus  his  task,  he 
was  a  long  while  over  it ;  for,  as  the  work  is  not  dedicated  to  her,  it  is 
fairly  inferred  that  it  was  not  finished  till  after  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  217. 

As  for  Septimius  Heverus  himself,  though  a  man  of  war,  and  of  no 
great  feeling  for  human  suftering.  lie  was  yet,  according  to  iElius 
Spartianus  and  others,  much  devoted  to  the  studies  of  plulosophy  and 
rhetoric,  and  exti-emely  eager  to  acquire  knowledge.  But  whether  he 
supported  his  wife  iu  her  philosojihic  views,  or  had  any  communica- 
tion with  Philostratus  about  Apollonius,  we  nowhere  find  the  least 
intimation. 

She  had  the  support,  however,  of  a  sister  named  Msesa,  or  Julia 
Ma?8a,  who  came  with  her  from  Emesa  to  Rome,  and,  manying  Julius 
Avitus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  became  the  mother  of  Jidia  Soemis 
and  Jjilia  Mamsea,  the  former  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  Elagabolus, 
and  the  latter  of  iUexander  Severus.  Maaa  was  a  woman  of  power- 
ful mind,  and  was  alwa)'s  treated  by  her  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor, 
with  great  respect.  At  the  death  of  her  nei>hew  Camcalla,  the  son  of 
Julia  Domna,  she  had  gi-eat  influence  in  transferring  tlie  imperial 
power  from  Macrinas,  who,  by  causing  the  assassination  of  Caracolla, 
had  held  the  title  of  emperor  for  about  a  year,  to  her  grandson  Ela- 
gabalus,  persuading  the  troops  that  he  was  the  son,  not  of  Marcellua, 
as  he  really  was,  but  of  the  late  Emperor  Caracalla ;  and  when  Elaga- 
balus's  follies  wrought  the  destruction  of  himself  and  his  mother 
Soemis,  Mie.sa,  to  save  herself  from  being  involved  in  it,  hatl  the 
policy  to  make  him  adopt  his  cousin,  Alexander  Severus,  for  his  suc- 
oeeaor.  As  for  ^Vlexander's  mother,  Mamaia,  after  having  inculcated 
high  moral  principles  into  him  diu"ing  his  boyhood,  and  having  exer- 
cised gre»it  influence  over  liim  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  reign, 
she  met  a  fate  like  tluit  of  her  sister,  being  slain  with  her  son,  in  a 
nmtiny  of  the  soldiers  consequent  on  his  parsimony,  in  the  year  235. 

ipsa  ha4  died  some  time  before,  full  of  years  and  in  high  honour. 

We  have  been  particidar  in  marking  the  career  of  these  ladies,  and 
the  part,  which  they  took  in  public  aflairs  during  the  forty  years 
between  the  accession  of  Sei)tinuu3  Severus  and  the  death  of  Alei- 

der  Severus,  because  Dr.  Itevillo  attributes  to  them  great  influence 
in  snpixirting  pag.mism  aud  depressing  Chri.stianity ;  and  foumls  upon 
this  assumed  intluence  the  object  which  he  imputes  to  Julia  Domna, 
in  causing  the  life  of  Apollonius  to  be  written.      It  is  undeniable,  we 
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consider,  that  they  naust  have  had  great  influence ;  but  that  they  nsed  j 
this  influence  for  other  than  political  objects  we  do  not  find  indicated^ 
in  the  records  of  those  times.     Dr.  IJ^ville  assxunes — M'hat  we  do  not 
find  attestetl — that  Julia  Domna  and  Mjesa  were  daughters  of  a  priest 
of  the  sun,  and  that  as  Maesa  brought  Elagabalus,  a  sun-worshipper, 
from  the  temple  of  the  sun  to  the  throne,  tliey,  with  Mtesa's  daugh- 
ters Soemis  and  Mamsea,  would  Ijc  eager  to  disseminate  8un-worslii{\i 
and  to  encoui-age  auy  species  of  idolatry,  or  adopt  any  other  means,  byj 
which  this  end  might  be  promoted.     "  We  find,"  says  he,  "  that  in  thai 
contemporary  A^Titings.  such  as  the  histories  of  Dion  Cassius  and 
Herodiau ;  in  the  Augustan  history,  which  is  not  of  a  much  later  date; 
and  in  the  historical  records  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a  consistent  course 
of  action  in  religious  matters  may  be  discerned,  which,  commencing 
in  a  somewhat  mysterious  way  in  the  days  of  Julia  Domna,  is  fullj 
revealed  under  the  auspices  of  Julia  Mamaea.     The  absurdities  and 
follies  of  Elagabalus  are  explained  by  what  we  may  term  the  theology 
of  his  family  on  the  mother's  side."      Our  <liscemment,  we  must 
persist  in  saying,  is  at  fault  respecting  this  "consistent   course  of 
action  in  religious  matters;"  we  look  into  the  histories  which  Dr. 
R(5ville  specifies,  and  fail  to  trace  it.     We  know  that  Julia  Domna  and 
the  princesses  of  her  family  were  pagans ;  we  think  it  likely  thati 
they  would  promote  the  pagan  form  of  worship  to  which  they  wero 
attached ;  we  are  inclined  to  admit  that  many  of  the  extravagances 
of  Elagabalus  may  be  jialliated  on  the  ground  that  they  were  acts  of 
homage  to  the  sun ;  but  we  do  not  see  in  all  this  any  deliberate 
course  of  action  to  depi-ess  the  religion  of  the  Christians.    As  far  as 
we  see,  Jidia  Domna  and  her  family  went  their  OAni  way,  and  allowed 
the  Christians  to  go  theirs.      We  dLscem  no  connexion  between  the 
two, — nothing,  certainly,  that  can  induce  a  belief  in  a  meditated  attack 
on  Christianity  by  means  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana. 

We  do  not  forget,  what  we  should  have  expected  to  see  advanced  by 
Dr.  Eiville  in  support  of  his  theory,  that  Septiinius  Severus,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  issued  an  edict  against  the  Christians ;  an 
edict  by  wliicli,  as  Moslieiui  understands  it,  "  every  subject  of  the 
empire  was  forbidden  to  change  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  for  that 
of  the  Christians  or  Jews,"  and  which  gave  rise  to  what  is  called  the 
fifth  persecution.  But  it  seems  much  to  be  doubted  whether  this' 
edict  was  directed  against  every  subject  of  the  empire.  The  authority 
for  the  edict  is  Spartianus,  in  his  Life  of  Severus,  who  mentions  it  in 
this  way  : — Wlien  Severus,  after  defeating  the  Parthians  and  settling 
the  affairs  of  the  East,  was  returning  through  Syria  towards  Alex- 
andria, "  In  itinere  Palsestinis  pluiima  jura  fundavit.  Juduios  fieri 
sub  gravi  ptena  vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  Cliristiauis  sanxit.  Deiude 
Alexandrinis  jus  bideutarum  dedit."     From  the  mode  in  which  these 
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matters  are  here  related,  it  would  appear  that  the  edict  was  but  lijcal, 
intended  to  affect  only  the  jjeople  of  Palestuie,  and  i)crhaps  of  Egypt, 
where  lie  consideretl  that  the  Christian  religion  was  spreading  too 
rapidly  and  widely  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  from  Eusebius,  that 
the  place  where  the  Cliristians  at  tliis  time  were  chiefly  calletl  to 
testify  their  adherence  to  their  fiiitli  was  Alexandria.  Gibbon  calls 
it  an  edict  which  "  coidd  not  be  carried  into  strict  execution  without 
exposing  to  danger  and  punishment  the  most  zealous  of  their  (the 
Christians')  teachers  and  missionaries."  Accordingly  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  effort  made  to  carry  it  into  general  effect.  There  fol- 
lowed, as  the  same  historian  observes,  only  a  "  mitigated  persecution," 
in  which  "  we  may  still  discover  the  indulgent  spirit  of  Rome  and  of 
poh'theism,  which  so  readily  admitted  every  excuse  in  favour  of  those 
who  practised  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  fathers."  Tliere  was  no 
enforcement  of  the  edict,  assuredly,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus,  and  the  subsequent  reigns  of  Cai-acalla,  Elagabalus, 
and  Alexander  Severus,  when  Mamaea  was  in  the  height  of  lier  power; 
and  during  the  following  reigns  also  until  that  of  Decius  in  the  year 
249,  a  period  of  thirty-eight  entire  years,  the  Christians  were  left  almost 
wholly  undisturted.*  Alexander  Severus  kept  a  statue  of  Christ  in 
his  own  private  place  of  worship,  and  had  even  thoughts  of  building  a 
temple  to  Him,  as  the  emperor  Adrian  had  previously  had,  but  had 
l)een  ilissuaded  from  his  design  lest  the  Cliristians  should  become  too 
numerou3."t"  As  for  Muuuea,  she  is  even  said  by  Orosiu.s,  who  however 
is  an  author  of  no  great  weight,  to  have  been  a  Christian ;  but  it  is  con- 
fidently stated  by  Eusebius,  who  extols  her  piety  and  religion,  that 
she  sent  for  Origen,  when  his  reputation  was  rising,  to  Antioch,  to 
hold  a  conference  with  him  on  religious  subjects.  J 

Forbearing  to  urge  further  argximent  on  this  head,  we  proceed  to 
notice  I'hilostratus  and  the  subject  of  his  luography. 

Of  Philustnitiis  little  need  liere  be  said,  and  little  is  indeed  known. 
He  was  bom,  probably  in  Lemnos,  about  A.D.  172,  studied  rhetoric 
fur  some  years  at  Athens,  and  went  from  thence  to  Rome  about  the 
lieginning  of  the  third  century,  when,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  among 
the  literary  characters  that  gathered  around  Julia  Domna.  He  lived, 
)rding  to  Suidas,  beyond  the  age  of  seventy.  His  other  works, 
ides  the  life  of  Apollonius,  are  lives  of  the  Sophists,  short  bio- 
graphies of  fifty-uine  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  ;  Heroica,  tlis- 
courses  on  the  heroes  of  Homer ;  Icoius,  comments  on  certain  paint- 
ings; and  a  collection  of  Letters,  seventy-three  in  number,  chiefly  of 
an  amatory  cast.     But  from  none  of  these  writings  do  we  learn  that 


•  Sportianuj,  "  ViU  Sept.  S«T.,"  c.  17. 
C(nL  III.,  c.  2.     Gibbon,  c.  xvi. 
t  Lamprid.,  "Vit.  Alei.  Sev.,"  c.  43. 
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he  was  at  all  inimical  to  the  Christiana,  or  that  he  hestowed  much 
attention  on  them ;  all  that  we  can  gather  respecting  liis  character, 
indeed,  is,  that  he  was  fond  of  his  profession  as  a  Sophist,  and  was 
much  of  a  Pjlhagorean ;  and  to  Apollonius,  as  a  Pythagorean,  he  was 
anxious  that  his  book  shoidd  do  honour. 

Apollonius  was  bom  at  Tyana,  a  Greek  city  of  Cappadocia,  about 
the  same  time,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  history,  witli  Jesus 
Christ,  or,  as  some  tliink,  about  four  years  earlier.  His  father,  name<.l 
also  Apollonius,  was  of  an  old  family,  connected  with  the  founders 
of  the  city,  and  distinguished  for  wealth  in  a  wealthy  community. 
While  his  mother  was  pregnant  with  him,  she  was  one  day  surprised 
by  the  apparition  of  a  majestic  figure,  who  tolil  her  that  he  was  the 
god  Proteus,  and  that  the  child  that  she  would  bring  forth  would  be 
an  incarnation  of  himself ;  "  an  intimation,"  says  Pliiloatratus, "  that  he 
was  to  excel  in  penetration  of  intellect  and  variety  of  knowledge;  and 
in  fact,"  he  adds.  "  he  in  these  particulars  far  excelled  I'roteus."  At  his 
birth,  which  took  place  in  a  meadow,  his  mother  was  surrounded  by 
swans,  soaring  into  the  air  and  uttering  sounds  in  chorus.  At  tlio 
same  time  a  thunderbolt  was  seen  t6  fall  to  the  earth,  and  then  to 
reascend  and  vanish  in  the  sky.  Hence  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood called  him  the  son  of  Jupiter. 

As  he  grew  uj),  he  was  remarkable  for  personal  beauty,  and  showed 
groat  strength  of  memory  and  inclination  for  leaniing.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  his  father  put  him  under  Euthydeums,  a  rhetorician  residing 
at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  but  disliking,  as  is  .saiil,  the  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness of  the  place,  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  remove  his  preceptor 
and  himself  to  -'Egie,  a  ueighboming  town  in  the  same  countrj*,  where 
there  were  ample  conveniences  for  study,  and  uumbere  of  yo»mg  men 
imder  the  tuition  of  philosophers  of  diUereut  sects.  Here  he  became 
an  anient  admirer  of  tlie  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Pythagoras,  and 
was  transferrcil,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  to  a  master  named  Euxenus, 
a  l^thagorean  in  name  but  a  Bacchanalian  in  life,  "  who  repeated  to 
him,"  as  I'hilostratus  says,  "the  precepts  of  Pythagoras  as  a  parrot 
repeats  sounds,  reganlless  of  their  meaning."  l" nintlueiiced,  however, 
by  his  example,  Apollonius  submitted  himself  to  the  strictest  rales  of 
the  Pjlhagoreans,  abstaining  from  animal  food,  and  also  from  wine, 
which,  though  the  pure  olfspring  of  the  earth,  he  pronounced  adverse 
to  tlie  calm  exercise  of  the  intellect.  His  dress  was  of  linen,  and  his 
hair  was  unshorn.  At  a  temple  of  /Escidapius,  which  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  town,  he  excited  the  admiration  of  the  priests  by  his 
conduct  and  converse ;  and  large  numbers  of  the  Cilicians  came  to  see 
and  hear  him.  A  young  man  who  came  to  the  temple  to  be  cured  of 
a  dropsy,  brought  on  by  intemperance,  he  induced  to  refonn  his  life, 
and  thus  restored  him  to  health.    A  man  who  came  to  ask  that  the 
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sight  of  his  eye  might  he  restored,  he  declared  to  be  unworthy  of  cure 
for  liis  impiety,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  convenient  vision  of  .^Esculapius, 
WDt  him  away. 

In  the  twentieth  year  rif  his  age  he  was  recalled  to  Tyana  by  the 
deatli  of  his  father,  whose  property  lie  shared  with  an  elder  brother, 
and  then,  giving  up  most  of  his  portion  to  his  poorer  relations,  and 
resen'ing  but  a  small  maintenance  for  liimself,  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  relinquish  all  pursuit  of  gain,  tu  abjure  marriage,  and  devote 
lumself  to  the  Ufe  of  a  philosopher.  He  observed  the  silence  of  five 
years  required  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  employed  the  time  in  storing 
and  strengthening  his  memory.  He  also  travelled,  during  that  period, 
through  I'aniphylia  and  Cilicia,  and  is  said  to  have  quelled  tumults 
in  several  towns,  especially  one  at  .ilspendus  on  account  of  a  famine, 
merely  by  signs.  When  he  resumed  the  use  of  his  tongue,  he  adopted 
a  concise  and  sententious  mode  of  speech,  similar  to  that  attributed  to 
Pytliagoras. 

How  he  passed  the  next  twenty  years  of  his  life  Philostratus  leaves 
us  utterly  uninfonned,  except  that  he  speaks  of  his  having  been  at 
Antioch.  But  when  ho  was  between  forty  and  fifty  he  detei-mined  to 
extend  Ids  travels  to  the  East,  for  the  purjiose  of  conversing  with  the 
Magi  of  Babylon  and  the  Brachmaus  of  India.  He  had  seven  disciples, 
as  his  biographer  tells  us,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intention, 
inviting  them  to  accompany  him ;  but  ordy  two,  who  had  been  in  tha 
household  of  his  fatlier,  had  the  courage  to  accept  his  iuvitntion.  AVe 
hear  nothing  furtlier  of  him  till  he  arrives  at  Nineveh,  where  he  meets 
with  Damis,  already  mentioned,  a  person  of  simple  and  credulous 
character,  who  became  his  constant  attendant  and  devout  worshipj)er. 
From  til  is  period  of  his  liistory  Pliilostratus  intersjierses  it,  from  the 
memorials,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  Damis,  with  various  kinds  of  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  narrations.  Damis  offers  to  conduct  him  to 
Babylon,  observing  that  he  knew  the  languages  of  all  the  nations  on 
the  way,  but  Apollonius  tells  him  that  his  knowledge  was  super- 
fluous, as  he  himself  understood  the  languages  of  all  men,  although  he 
had  never  learned  them ;  and  when  Damis  expresses  his  wonder  at 
such  universal  science  in  language,  Apollonius  adds  that  he  knew 
even  what  people  had  in  their  minds  but  forbore  to  utter.  Yet,  when 
he  reaches  India,  we  find  that  he  does  not  decline  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter (ii.  26).  Damis,  however,  not  disputing  his  word,  fell  down  and 
shipped  him  as  a  god,  and  from  this  time  continued  to  take  note  of 
sajings  and  doings.  "  The  langiiage  in  which  he  recorded  them," 
«ys  Philostratus,  "  is  far  from  correct,  savouiing  very  much  of  the 
barbarian,"  but  he  could  set  down,  as  well  as  any  man,  what  he  saw 
and  heard,  and  the  Iti^arvla^iara,  "sweepings  of  the  manger,"  or 
"  scraps  from  meals,"  which  he  left,  give  proof  of  his  care  in  registering. 
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\VTien  some  one  who  noticed  his  labours  told  hiin  that  he  was  like 
a  dog,  feeding  on  scraps  from  his  master's  table,  he  replied,  "  When 
the  talk  is  tlmt  of  a  god,  it  is  well  to  take  care  that  nothing  of  the 
ambrosia  from  it  be  lost." 

As  AjKillonius  passed  through  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia,  he  added 
to  his  linguistic  (jualificntions  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  beasts  jd 
learning  it  from  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  who  acquire  it  by 
eating  the  liver  or  heart  of  dragons. 

Approaching  Babylonia,  he  finds  that  the  satrap  on  the  borders 
had  heard  of  his  reputation.  Being  allowed  to  proceed  into  the 
countr)*,  be  lights  on  a  lioness  killed  by  hunters,  pregnant  with  eight 
whelps,  and  tells  Damis  that  he  knew  from  this  occurrence  that  he, 
must  stay  a  year  and  eight  months  in  the  country.  At  length  thej 
arrive  at  the  metropolis,  and  the  Magi;  but  from  the  conferences  with 
these  sages  Damis  was  excluded,  and  all  that  he  could  elicit  from  his 
master  about  them  was,  tlmt  they  were  wise,  but  not  in  ever}'thLng. 

From  the  Magi,  Philostratus,  whose  geography,  like  that  of  many  of 
the  ancients,  is  highly  fanciful,  sends  his  hero  to  India  across  Mount 
Caucasus;  on  wliicli  Damis  sees  the  fetters  suspended  with  which' 
rrometheus  had  been  fastened,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  guess  of  what 
material  they  were  made,  but  ascertains  that  when  Pronietheus's  arms 
were  stretdied,  there  must  have  been  the  space  of  a  furlong  between 
his  hands.  Descending  from  the  mountain,  they  meet  with  an  Indian 
king,  who,  being  much  of  a  philnsoplicr,  receives  ApoUonius  with 
great  respect,  ami  gives  hiia  inrovnmtion  concerning  tlie  Braclimaus, 
"  who,"  he  said,  "  lived  very  peacefully  on  a  hill  at  some  distance,  but 
had  such  command  of  tliunder  and  tempests,  that  they  had  rep\ilsed 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  from  t!ie  ascent."  They  reach  the  hill,  and 
find  the  wise  men,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  in  number,  surrounded 
by  a  cloud,  by  means  of  which  they  made  themselves  visible  or  in- 
visible at  pleasure.  They  were  also  provided,  like  Homer's  .(Eolus, 
with  a  cask  for  holding  winds,  and  another  for  rains,  which  they  let 
out  over  the  coimtry  whenever  they  wished.  Such  an  influence 
issued  from  tiie  gnjuud  as  enabled  them  to  walk  two  cubits  high  in 
the  air.  larchas,  the  chief  of  them,  knows  ApoUonius  at  sight, 
addresses  him  in  (ireek,  and  tells  him  the  contents  of  a  letter  wluch 
he  had  brought  from  tlie  Indiau  king,  before  reading  it.  He  could  see 
into  the  thoughts  of  any  person's  mind,  and  shows  his  knowleilge  of 
all  that  ApoUouiiia  had  previously  done  in  Europe  and  in  connexion 
with  Damis.  He  tells  ApoUonius  tliat  his  soul  had  once  iuhabited  an- 
other human  body,  that  of  a  sea  captain,  and  that  he  hud  saved  a  ship 
from  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Greece ;  and  ApoUonius  begins  to  i-ecollect 
that  such  was  the  case.  He  shows  ApoUonius  a  boy  who  had  been 
Palamedes,  and  had  fought  at  Troy.     The  Wise  Men  have  messengers 
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swifter  than  birds,  and  tri[)od3  that  walk  about  like  those  of  Vulcau 
in  the  "  Iliad."  They  are  gods,  as  larchas  asserts,  because  they  ai-e 
good  and  know  all  things,  yet  whether  there  is  a  Hades  or  not  he  is 
much  in  doubt.  While  ApoUonius  stayed  with  them,  there  canio, 
from  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  a  woman 
whose  son  was  possessed  with  a  daemon,  and  one  of  the  Wise  Men 
gives  her  a  letter  to  the  diemon  to  order  him  oft";  a  lame  man  also, 
a  blind,  and  one  with  a  diseased  hand,  are  cured  with  little  more  than 
a  touch.  ApoUonius,  during  a  stay  of  five  monllis,  receives  from  them 
much  instruction,  especially  in  divination  and  astrology ;  but  of  their 
learned  conferences  Damis,  who  was  not  admitted  to  them,  can  give 
no  account.  At  last  the  man  of  Tyana,  who  had  been  much  e<lified, 
and  his  followers,  who  had  been  well  entertained,  force  themselves  to 
take  their  departure  and  return,  seeing  various  wonders  in  the  way, 
— such  as  cattle  fed  on  fish,  and  oysters  of  enormous  size, — by  the 
Erythnean  Sea,  the  Euphrates,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  into  Asia  Minor. 

Being  well  received  here,  he  goes  about  showing  his  extraordinary 
powers  and  virtues.  Visiting  Sm^Tna,  he  is  tliere  asked  to  stay  a 
plague  at  Ephesus,  and  passes  thither  in  a  moment,  emulating  his 
master  Pythagoras,  who  was  seen  at  cue  and  the  same  time  at  Thurii 
and  Metapoutum.  At  Ephesus  he  fixes  his  eyes  on  a  beggar,  and 
desires  the  people  to  stone  him ;  they,  from  pity  for  his  seeniing  help- 
lessness, obey  with  reluctance,  but  at  last,  when  they  think  he  must 
lie  dead,  see  him  turn  into  a  diemon  with  fieiy  eyes,  who  vanishes 
into  air ;  and  when  they  have  cleared  away  the  stones,  they  find  that 
the  plague  is  at  an  end.  He  goes  to  a  temple  of  iEsculapius  in  Per- 
gamus,  and  heals  many  sick.  Wishing  \xi  know  where  Palamedes  was 
buried,  and  some  other  particulars  i-especting  the  Trojan  war,  he  goes  to 
Troy  to  ask  the  shade  of  Achilles,  who  appears  to  him  at  first  five  cubits 
high,  and  then  gradually  lengthens  himself  to  ten,  and  tells  him  that 
Palamedes  was  buried  at  Jletliymne  in  Lesbos,  and  that  Helen  never 
waa  at  Troy,  but  was  carried  by  Paris  to  Egypt.  At  Athens  he 
liben\tes  a  young  man  from  a  diemon,  who,  on  escaping,  throws  down 
a  statue  for  a  sign  of  his  departure.  At  Corinth  he  cleared  the  sight 
of  a  youth,  and  gave  him  to  see  that  a  seeming  lady,  whom  he  was 
ig  to  marry,  was  in  reality  an  empiusa,  or  vampire,  and  caused  tlie 
parations  for  the  maniage  feast  to  vanish.  Spai-ta  he  is  absurdly 
said  to  have  recalled  to  its  old  manners.  To  Crete  he  was  induced  to 
go  by  a  vision ;  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  visit  Italy  and 
Itome. 

He  landed  in  Italy  with  a  large  train  of  followers.  On  his  way  to 
ae  he  meets  with  Philolaus,  a  Stoic,  who  dissuades  him  from  pro- 
ling,  lest  Nero,  who  was  then  emperor,  and  persecuted  philosopliers 

rjDBgicianSj  should  put  him  to  death ;  and  many  of  his  disciples. 
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alarmed  at  the  intelligence,  invented  various  pretences  for  leaving, 
him.  Ho  himself,  however,  with  Daniis  and  the  more  faithful,  wen 
forwartl  into  the  city,  where  he  syient  several  days  in  conversing  with 
the  priests  in  the  temples.  But  Tigellinus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  a 
devoted  slave  of  Nero,  at  length  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  at  the 
instance  of  some  informer,  n-s  a  mover  of  sedition,  and  broufjlit  before 
liim  for  examination.  The  informer  presented  himself  with  a  la:;ge 
roll,  in  which  he  had  written  the  heads  of  accusation ;  but  when  he 
opened  it,  he  found  that  the  writing  had  vanished ;  an  efiect  whic  h 
was  attributed  to  Apollonius's  magic ;  and  Tigellinus,  struck  with 
wonder,  took  him  into  an  inner  room  to  examine  him  privately; 
where  he  put  to  him  several  questions,  one  of  which  was,  "  ^V^lat  do 
you  think  of  Nero  ? "  "  Better  than  you  think,"  replieil  ApoUonius, 
"  for  you  tliink  he  ought  to  play  and  sing,  but  I  tliink  he  ought  to  be 
silent."  Some  other  answers  of  a  simOar  nature  so  surprised  Tigel- 
linus, that  lie  tolil  ApoUonius,  as  his  biographer  relates,  to  go  his  way, 
as  he  appeared  to  be  more  of  a  god  than  a  man. 

Afterwards,  as  he  was  passing  along  the  street,  he  met  the  funeral 
of  a  young  girl  of  a  noble  family,  with  a  numerous  train  of  mourners, 
whom  he  desired  to  stop,  as  lie  would  put  an  end  to  this  lamentation. 
They  obeyed,  tliough  unwillingly,  and  lie,  toucliing  the  hotly,  and  say- 
ing something  in  a  low  tone,  roused  the  girl,  as  his  biographer 
expresses  it,  from  her  seeming  death,  who  then,  uttering  some  words, 
arose  and  returned  to  her  father's  house.  Her  parents  offered  liim 
a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  recompence,  but  lie  told  them  to  keep 
it  for  their  daughter's  dowiy.  "  But  wliether,"  says  I'hilostratus,  "he 
discovi-reil  a  spark  of  life  remaining  in  her,  which  had  escaped  the 
obsen'ation  of  the  physicians,  or  whether  he  really  revived  and  re- 
covered the  life  which  had  been  extinguished,  is  not  only  uncertain  to 
me,  but  wiw  uncertain  to  those  who  were  present  at  the  time." 

As  an  edict  was  now  issued  by  Nero  forbidding  any  philosopher — a 
term  by  which  was  meant  magician  or  astrologer, — to  remain  at  llome, 
ApoUonius  resolved  on  visiting  the  western  countries  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  During  this  journey  he  begins  to  mix  himself  witli  jxiliticid 
att'airs.  He  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  no  good-will  towards  Nero, 
and  it  is  intimated  by  Pliilostratus,  on  the  authority  of  Damis,  that 
he  conspired  with  the  governor  of  Bsetica,  with  whom  he  liad  an 
interview  of  three  days  at  tiades,  to  further  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ments of  Vindex  in  Gaul.  He  goes  from  thence  to  Africa,  and  then 
to  Sicily,  where  he  hears  of  Nero's  death,  and  pretlicts  that  tlie  reigns 
of  the  next  three  emperors  woidd  be  short.  Desirous  to  estimate  the 
learning  of  Eg}i)t,  he  goes  to  Alexandria,  and  meets  with  Vespasian, 
who,  as  he  was  then  ambitious  of  the  throne,  received  him  with 
respect  in  order  to  secure  his  support,  and  begged  Ixim,  as  Philostratus 
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relates,  to  make  him  emperor.  Apollonius  replied  that  he  had  already 
done  so,  by  prajong  to  the  gotls  for  "  an  emperor  just,  magnanimous, 
and  temperate,  to  be  respected  for  his  years,  and  venerated  as  a 
parent."  Vespasian  was  delighted  with  his  answer,  but  at  a  sub- 
sefjuent  council  of  philosophers,  at  which  Euphn^tes  and  Dion,  two 
eminent  Stoics  in  his  train,  were  present,  njade  a  show  of  apprehension 
on  account  of  his  age,  and  Euphrates  advised  him  to  restore  the  old 
Koman  Commonwealth,  while  Apollonius  argiied  for  the  rule  of  one, 
who  watches  for  the  good  of  all ;  a  difference  that  led  to  lasting 
hostility  between  these  two  philosophers,  who  had  previously  been 
good  friends.  Apollonius  assured  Vespasian  that  he  should  rebuild 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Home,  which  he  knew,  by  his 
preternatural  science,  had  been  burnt  the  preceding  day.  Ho  stayed 
some  time  at  Ale.\andria  after  Vespasian's  departure,  and  noticing 
one  day,  as  he  was  walking  along  the  street,  a  very  tame  lion,  he  dis- 
cerned in  it  tlie  soul  of  Amasis  the  Egj'ptian  king. 

He  then  sets  out,  with  the  boldest  of  his  disciples,  to  visit  the 
Gymnosophists  of  Egyj)t,  and  in  passing  up  the  Nile,  sees  a  handsome 
young  man,  named  Timasiou,  appixiaching  in  a  lx«it,  whose  whole  his- 
tory he  communicates  to  his  attendants  before  he  comes  up,  and  then 
receives  him  as  a  disciple.  With  the  Clymnosophists,  who  have  an 
elm  that  salutes  him  with  a  voice  like  a  woman's,  he  converses  on 
various  subjects  relating  to  gods  and  men,  virtue  and  nature,  and 
decides  that  they  are  on  the  whole  inferior  to  the  Brachmans  of 
India,  lie  returns  from  I'lgyi^t  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  passing 
through  Tarsus,  tames  a  mad  dog,  and  remarks  that  the  body  of  a 
young  man  whom  it  had  bitten  was  iidiabited  by  the  soul  of  Tclephus. 
Towartls  Domitian,  on  account  of  his  wickedness,  he  shows  the  .same 
feeling  as  he  had  shown  towards  Nero,  and  in  his  travels  though  Asia 
Minor  euconnif;es  the  people  to  rebellion.  Euphrates  discovers  that 
be  is  in  conununication  with  conspirators  at  liome  in  favour  of  Ner\'a, 
and  lays  information  against  him.  Domitian  issues  an  order  for  his 
arrest,  but  Apollonius  comes  to  Home  of  his  own  accord,  smrendering 
himself  in  order  that  those  connected  with  him  might  not  Ije  suspected. 
^liau,  the  prjttoriim  prefect,  with  whom  he  had  foraierly  been  in  inti- 
mate friendship,  endeavours  to  save  him,  but  Domitian  takes  care  to 
have  him  .seized  and  brought  before  him,  when  he  has  to  defend  liimself 
against  charges  on  three  heads, — his  pretences  to  divine  knowledge,  his 
singularities  in  dress  and  conduct,  and  his  having  sacrificed  a  child  to 
discover  auguries  in  encouragement  of  Xen'a.  Giving  no  satisfaction 
to  the  Emperor  on  these  points,  he  is  sent  in  chains  to  the  common 
prison,  with  liis  hair  and  beard  shaved.  But  though  he  submits  to 
this  treatment,  he  shows  Damis,  by  slipping  his  feet  out  of  his  fetter 
for  a  moment,  tliat  he  submits  voluntarily,  and  Damis,  more  than 
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ever  confirmed  in  liU  belief  that  he  is  a  god,  obeys  his  directions  to  go 
to  Puteoli,  and  wait  for  hijn  at  the  house  of  a  philosopher  named 
Demetrius.  lie  is  afterwards  brought  to  a  formal  trial,  and  Pliilo- 
stratus  occupit?J3  a  great  part  of  his  eighth  book  with  a  laliuured 
defence  which  he  is  said  to  have  composed,  recapitulating  the  chief 
events  of  his  life.  It  was  expected  that  the  delivery  of  it  would 
exasperate  tlie  Emperor,  but  it  seems  rather  to  have  subdued  liim  aud 
shaken  his  wits,  for  without  deciding  about  Apollonius,  he  proceeiled 
to  the  next  cause,  in  which  he  seemed  utterly  bewildered,  and  asked 
questions  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Apollonius  seized  the  occasion 
for  withdrawing,  whether  miraculously  or  not ;  but  certainly,  on  his 
departure,  he  put  himself  to  miraculous  speed,  for  he  joined  Deme- 
trius and  Damis  at  Puteoli,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  day.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  l>een 
unmolested,  lie  passed  two  years  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and 
sixjnt  seven  days  in  the  cave  of  Trophouius,  going  underground  at 
Lebadea  aud  coming  out  at  Aulis,  and  bringing  with  him  a  book 
from  Trfiphonius  in  praise  of  the  philosfiphy  of  Pj-thagoras ;  which 
book  was  kept  for  a  while  at  Antium,  and  came  afterwards  into  the 
possession  of  the  Emperor  Adrian. 

His  latter  days  he  i)a3sed  at  Ephesus,  where  he  perhaps  died,  at 
the  age,  as  some  say,  according  to  Philostratus,  of  ninety,  others  of 
more  than  a  hundred.  The  story  told  of  him,  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Domitian,  he  suddenly  sto]ii)ed  in  a  speech  at  Ephe- 
sus,  and  cried,  "Strike,  Stephanus,  strike,"  seems  to  intimat«j  that 
he  was  privy  to  another  conspiracy,  and  knew  when  it  would  be 
carried  into  execution.  Other  accounts  say  that  he  died  iu  Crete,  at 
a  temple  of  Diana,  which  he  eiitcrud  and  was  no  more  seen,  but  that 
female  voices  were  heard  singing,  "  Come  from  the  earth,  come  up  to 
heaven." 

To  a  young  man  who  had  expressed  doubts  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  which  Apollonius  always  maintained,  he  is  said  to  have 
appeared  after  his  de;itl»  in  a  dream,  and  to  have  assured  him,  in  an 
impressive  manner,  that  tlie  aoid  never  dies. 

Such  was  the  career  and  character,  as  detailed  by  Pliilostratus,  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana.  His  biographer  represents  him  as  an  ardent 
emulator  of  Pythagoras,  but  nowhere  manifests  any  design  of  setting 
him  in  rivalrj'  with  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  probably  a  man  of  far 
nmre  ability  then  lie  appears,  on  the  memoranda  of  DamLs,  in  the 
pages  of  Philostratus ;  but  in  many  of  his  doings  he  shows  himself 
evidently  a  quack  ;  and  quackery,  a  term  which  we  reluctantly  apply 
to  a  man  of  such  powers,  was  eijually  apparent  in  much  of  the  con- 
duct of  Pythagtmis.  Pythagoras  was  conscious  of  his  suj)eriority,  in 
knowledge  and  talent,  to  tlioee  about  him,  and  became  desirous,  in  au 
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age  of  ignorance,  to  make  himself  appear  greater  than  he  really  was. 
He  pretended  to  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres,  which  others  could 
not  hear  tliTOugh  the  weakness  of  their  nature.  Lucian,  though  a 
professed  satirist,  does  him  no  ijijustice  when  he  characterizes  him  in 
his  "  Vitarum  Auctio : " — "  His  look  is  not  ignoble,"  says  he  who  thinks 
of  buying  liim, "  but  what  does  he  know  ? "  "  Arithmetic,"  is  the  reply, 
"astronomy,  jugglery,  geometry,  music,  and  impostui-e."  He  was  an 
impostor  when  he  pretended  to  recognise  the  shield  which  he  had 
borne  as  Eujiliorbus,  and  to  recollect  the  names  of  three  other  per- 
sons whom  his  soul  had  animated  afterwaitls.  He  was  an  impostor 
when  he  hid  himself  for  several  days  in  a  cave,  and  pretended  to 
come  up  with  accounts  of  the  dead,  and  to  tell  without  assistance  all 
tliflt  had  occurred  in  his  absence.  He  was  an  impostor  when  he  pre- 
tended to  have  a  thigh  of  gold.  He  was  an  impostor  in  pretending  to 
talk  with  Ijeasts,  to  divine  by  numbers,  and  to  tell  persons  of  their 
lives  in  other  bodies.  He  was  an  impostor  in  forbidiUng  the  use  of 
beans,  for  some  reason  not  to  be  told,  and  in  prohibiting  cypress  for 
coffins,  because  it  was  the  material  of  Jupiter's  sceptre.  In  such  par- 
ticulars Apollonius  was  well  disposed  to  follow  him.  Pythagoras 
dwells  for  many  days  in  a  cave,  and  comes  forth  with  preternatural 
intelligence ;  and  ApoUonius  does  the  like.  Pythagoras  dresses  in  a 
particular  fashion,  and  Apullunius  imitates  it.  Pythagoras  goes  to 
Eg)-pt,  and  Apollonius  goes  thither  also.  Pythagoras  understands 
the  language  of  beasts,  and  Apollonius  is  able  to  learn  it.  Pythagoras 
allows  himself  to  be  called  a  gotl,  and  Apollonius  accepts  the  same 
title.  Pythagoras  adopts  concise  and  oracular  speech,  and  Apollonius 
delivers  himself  in  the  same  mode.  Pythagoras  wTites  a  book  on  the 
gods,  and  Apollonius  writes  another  on  sacred  rites.  The  one  is  seen 
in  two  places  at  once,  and  so  is  the  other.  Tlie  one  is  saluted 
by  a  river,  and  the  other  by  an  elm-tree.  Both  worship  the  sun ; 
both  discern  the  sovds  of  men  in  beasts ;  both  tell  people  histories  of 
their  past  lives;  both  make  pretences  to  heal  diseases;  both  stay 
plagues, — the  one  at  Ephe^us,  the  other  in  Italy  ;  both  perambulate 
towns  in  order  to  rouse  the  people  to  assert  their  liberties, — the  one 
those  of  Italy  uud  Sicily,  and  tiie  other  those  of  Asia  Minor.  For  all 
these  particulars  we  were  thinking  of  giving  references,  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  encumber  our  pages  with  them;  for  whoever, 
omking  due  aciiuaintance  with  Philostratus,  will  cast  his  eye  also 
over  the  pages  of  JambUchus,  Porphyry,  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  and 
his  bountiful  commentator  Menage,  will  acknowledge  that  we  say 
of  these  two  characters  notliing  more  than  is  fitting. 

But  if  we  Ifxik  for  points  of  similarity  between  Apollonius  and 
Jesus  Christ,  we  find  them  by  no  means  so  plentiful.  The  resem- 
blances between  them  are,  indeed,  so  few,  that  many  years  ajijiear  to 
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have  elapsed  after  the  Life  of  Apollonius  was  written  by  Mcer 
and  subsequently  by  Philostratus,  before  any  thought  of  comparing 
them  arose.  No  desire  to  set  the  one  agiiinst  the  other  ap{)ears  till 
the  time  of  Hierocles,  the  i)ersecutuig  proconsul  imder  1  >ioolc'tian, 
who  wrote  his  4>(XaX^/0c(c  Atfyoi  probably  about  the  year  300, — more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  thirty-eight  years  of  tranquillity 
enjoycil  Viy  the  Christians,  which  we  mentioned  above.  Eusebius,  in 
his  treatise  agaiast  Hierocles,*  expressly  says,  ^ovc(>,  Trtpi  roue  irwirort 
Koff  r\\uov  yeypaipora^,  i^aiptTOQ  vvv  tovti^  ylyovtv  ij  rovSt  irpog  tov 
■ttfilrtpov  ^wTiipa  irapaOiai^  rt  ttai  auyKptmg, — "  To  Hierocles  alone, 
among  all  those  that  have  at  any  time  written  against  ua,  has 
occurred  this  remarkable  collation  and  comparison  of  Apollonius 
with  our  Saviour."  It  was  reserved  for  Hierocles  to  imagine  a  like- 
ness between  the  two.  But  in  no  part  of  Eusebius's  animadversions 
on  Hierocles,  which  are  indeed  rather  animadversions  on  Philostratus, 
do  we  find  any  intlication  that  Hierocles  supposed  Philostratus  to 
have  written  with  reference  to  the  Christians.  Had  he  been  of 
opinion  that  Philostratus's  book  had  this  object,  and  that  it  was  com- 
posed at  the  request  of  Julia  Domna  or  of  any  pei-son  in  authority, 
it  would  have  strengthened  his  cause  to  have  advanced  this  opinion. 
But  he  took  Philostratus  as  standing  by  himself  and  unsupporteil; 
and  Eusebius,  in  animadverting  upon  him,  treats  him  as  one  who  had 
no  abettors.  Eusebius's  strictures  on  Hierocles  for  paralleling  Apol- 
lonius, as  portrayed  l)y  Philostratus,  with  Jesus  Christ,  amount  to 
little  more  than  an  exposition  of  the  absurdities,  inconsistencies,  and 
contradictions  in  Philostratus's  story,  wliich  he  tJiinks  it  superfluous 
formally  to  confute,  as  they  fully  confute  themselves.  Berwick,  the 
translator  of  Philostratus,  very  well  observes  that  "  if  Philostratus 
had  been  well  ac^juaiiiled  with  the  history  of  Christ,  and  had  intended 
making  his  hero  His  counterpart,  he  might  have  been  more  successful 
in  his  attempt." 

Yet,  from  the  time  of  Hierocles  to  the  present,  WTiters,  on  the 
impression  tliat  I'hilostratus  intended  his  hero  as  a  rival  to  Jesus 
Christ,  have  wearied  themselves  to  find  the  points  of  resemblance 
which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  contemplated  between  them.  An 
enumeration  of  such  similarities,  real  or  imaginary,  is  given  by  Tille- 
luont ;  but  the  longest  and  mo.st  elaborate  list  of  them  may  be'seen,  we 
believe,  under  the  ninth  proposition  of  Huet's  "  Demonstratio  Evan- 
gelica,"  where  evcrj'  particular,  in  which  the  slightest  correspondence 
between  the  two  characters  can  be  discovered  or  conceived,  is  specified. 
One  particular  is  that  "  as  Jesus  pleaded  his  cause  before  Pilate,  so 
Apollonius  pleaded  his  Ijcfore  Domitian."     Assuredly  the  Bishop  must 

•  C.  i.  /fi.    Tillpmont's  "Account  of  the  Life  of  Apolloniua  Tyoneug,"  p.  47,  Eng. 
Trantl. 
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have  been  eager  to  swell  his  charge  when  he  inserted  in  it  such  a 
count.  He  might  just  as  well  have  said  that  ns  the  one  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  so  the  othor  went  up  to  Ephesus.  He  goes  even  beyond 
this,  saying  that  "  Apollonius  let  his  hair  grow,  after  the  manner  of 
Samson,  wlio  was  a  type  of  Christ."  The  force  of  comparison  could 
go  no  farther.  If  such  circumstances  in  lives  were  to  be  taken  as 
points  of  resemblance,  any  one  human  life  might  be  likened  to  any 
other. 

Looking  soberly  to  the  matter,  we  conceive  that  very  few  circum- 
stances of  similarity  between  the  life  of  Apollonius  and  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  history,  beyond  those  specified 
by  Bishop  Douglas  in  his  "  Criterion,"  can  be  thought  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  The  points  are  these: — 1.  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God ;  Apollonius  was  called  the  son  of  Jupiter.  2.  The 
birth  of  Clirist  was  celebrated  by  the  appearance  of  angels ;  that  of 
Apollonius  by  a  Hash  of  lightning  recoiling  from  earth  to  heaven. 
3.  Christ  raised  the  daughter  of  Jainis  from  the  dead;  Apollonius 
raised  a  young  maiden  at  Rome.  4.  The  fetters  of  Paul  and  Silas 
were  miraculously  shaken  off;  Apollonius  could  shake  off  his  at 
pleasure.  5.  Tlie  apostles  received  the  gift  of  tongues ;  Apollonius 
understood  all  tongues.  6.  Jesus  Christ  cast  out  dtemons ;  Apollonius 
cast  out  daemons  also:  and  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the 
language  used  by  Philostratus,  in  his  account  of  one  case,  with  that 
of  St.  Luke  in  his  account  of  another.  7.  Christ  rose  from  the  dead; 
ApoUonius  appeared  after  his  death.  On  the.se  seven  points  Dr, 
Douglas  is  content  to  rest  his  belief  of  an  intended  correspondence 
between  PhUostratus's  narrative  and  that  of  the  evangelical  writera. 
The  first  and  the  last  are  of  little  weight ;  for  the  appellation  "  son  of 
Jupiter "  was  applied  to  hunilreds  of  eminent  men,  and  ApoUonius's 
pretended  resiirrection  was  merely  a  phantasm  in  the  brain  of  a 
dreaming  boy.  The  second  is  of  about  equal  gra\-ity ;  for  a  flash  of 
lightning  is  hardly  comparable  to  a  company  of  angels,  even  though 
the  attendant  flight  of  swans  be  taken  into  account  with  it.  Fpoa 
the  revi\-ification  of  the  maid  at  Kome,  certainly  little  stress  can  be 
laid ;  for  Philostratus  himsell'  is  inclined  to  think  that  some  sparks  of 
life  may  have  been  left  in  her.  Compared  with  the  miraculous  falling 
off  of  the  fetters  of  Paul  and  Silas,  ApoUonius's  ability  to  get  one  leg 
out  of  his  shackle,  which,  allowing  all  that  Damis  said  of  it  to  be  true, 
was  probably  an  accident,  is  a  mere  trifle.  ApoUonius's  pretension  to 
understand  aUlanguages,  set  against  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  at 
Pentecoot,  would  be  a  matter  of  more  consideration,  but  that  his 
biographer  himst-lf,  while  he  tells  it,  admits  that  the  pretension  was 
unsound,  as  he  bad  need  of  an  interpreter.  The  casting  out  of 
daemons,  performed,  it  is  said,  by  ApoUonius  on  several  occasions,  and 
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the  coincidence  of  language  \s'ith  St.  Luke's  in  the  account  of  one  case, 
deserves,  perhaps,  the  most  attention  of  all  the  seven  particulars.  But 
the  daemon  in  this  case  was  of  a  diflerent  description  from  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels ;  it  was  of  the  female  sex,  appearing  in  its  own 
person  like  a  fair  woman,  and  was  in  reality  a  vampire ;  so  that  it 
was  not  cast  out  of  any  person,  but  transformed  into  its  own  nature. 
When  it  appeared  in  its  proper  shape,  it  seemed  to  weep,  and  tSiTro 
/ijj  ^aaavl'Ctiv  airro*  "entreated  him  not  to  torment  it,"  using  the 
same  phrase  as  the  dfemon  in  St.  Luke.f  ^iofiai  trov,  fti)  fu  Paaavlmj^, 
"  I  beseech  thee,  torment  me  not."  To  the  inquiry  how  this  i-esem- 
blance  occurred,  the  probable  answer,  we  should  say,  is,  that  tlie 
credulous  Damis,  from  whom  Philostratus  took  his  matter,  believing 
his  master  possessed  of  all  imaguiable  supernatunil  powers,  recorded 
in  simple  good  faith,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  various  manifestations  of 
such  powei-s  as  he  considered  Apollonius  to  have  giveji ;  and  that 
I'hilostratus,  in  drawing  up  his  account  of  this  particiUar  instance,  if 
he  did  not  use  the  phraseology  of  Dumis,  adopted,  consciously  or 
imcoiisciously,  that  of  some  other  narrative  that  ho  had  heartl,  perhaps 
that  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  itself;  for  of  the  mii-acles  recorded  in  the 
( Jospels  doubtless  something  must  have  come  to  Philostratus's  know- 
le<lge.  But  tales  of  power  over  da?mons  were  in  circulation  regarding 
many  upstart  persons  in  those  times, — as,  esy)ecially,  Simon  Magus, 
so  that  I'hilostratus  may  have  caught  the  expression  from  some  other 
account,  in  which  the  word  (iaaavllliiiv  and  its  concomitants  occurred. 
But  oven  if  we  admit  a  deliberate  imitation  of  St.  Luke  in  this 
]Uissage,  the  admission  will  avail  little  to  estal)lish  the  hypothesis  of 
PhUostratus  ha\'ing  intended  Apollonius's  liistoiy  as  a  rival  to  that  of 
the  Gospels. 

We  see  with  surprise  such  a  writer  as  Tillemont^  repeating 
Anthony  Godeau's  dictum,  that  Apollonius  was  "  the  ape  of  Jesus 
Christ."  He  does  not  say  that  Philostratus  represents  him  as  the 
ape,  but  that  he  himself  was  the  ape  in  his  own  person  and  actions. 
But  if  he  aped  Christ,  he  could  have  done  so  only  in  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life,  for  during  the  first  forty  yeara  of  it  he  was  probably  unaware 
of  Christ's  existence.  We  fail,  however,  to  find  the  resemblances 
more  numerous  in  one  part  than  another. 

One  of  the  first  autliors  of  this  country  that  paid  much  attention 
to  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  Dr.  Henrj-  More,  commonly  calletl  the 
Platouist,  who,  in  his  "  Explanation  of  the  Grand  Mystery  of  Godli- 
ness," §  a  work  famous  in  its  day,  but  of  no  great  force,  and  abounding 
with  trivialities,  animadverts,  at  considerable  length,  on  "  this  deified 

•  rhilostralus,  "Vit.  ApoU,"  iv.  25.  t  viii.  28. 

J  "Hist,  dt's  Einpcreur»,"  torn,  ii.,  p.  12-5,  Godcau,  "  Ilut  Ecclesiuitiqne,"  torn.  L, 
p.  247.  \  Book  IV.,  cluip*.  ix.,  xi,  xii. ;  Book  \.,  chap.  Tiii. 
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impostor,"  as  he  calls  him,  "  a  mere  natural  man,  dressed  up  and  dis- 
j.Tiised  by  his  Pythagoric  diet  and  habit"  He  speaks  of  him  as 
being  "  befooled  by  the  devil,"  who  had  given  him  "  a  magical  p<iwer 
nf  working  miracles."  He  is  so  fiir  misled  by  Hierocles  and  others  as 
to  suppose  that  Philostratus  intended  something  of  a  parallel  between 
ApoUouius  and  Jesus  Christ;  and  he  compares  them,  as  i-xc  as  a 
comparisun  can  be  made,  but  concludes  by  saying  that  "  the  line  fails 
on  Apollonius's  aide." 

The  first  Englishman,  and,  we  believe,  the  first  writer  since  the 
time  of  Hierocles,  that  expressed  himself  of  opinion  that  rhilostrutics 
did  not  desiipi  to  nude  ApoUoni%ts  a  rival  to  Jcsils  Christ,  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  in  "  A 
Demonstration  of  the  IHvine  Authority  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of 
the  Christian  Religion,"  puMislied  in  lUSI.  Dr.  Parker  was  no  honest 
ecclesiastic,  but  was  well  qualiiied,  both  by  abilities  and  attainments, 
to  form  a  judgment  on  auy  literary  question.  His  obson'atious  oa 
this  subject  are  given  at  large  by  Lardner  in  liis  "  Jewish  and  Heathen 
Testimonies."*  He  regards  Apollonius  as  "a  mere  fanatic  and 
pedantic  Pythagorean,"  and  rejects  idl  comparisons  between  him  and 
Jesus  Clirist.  He  remarks  that  he  travelled,  for  the  honour  and 
advancement  of  his  sect,  into  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  that,  in 
the  accounts  of  his  travels,  he,  or  his  historian,  lias  acquitted  himself" 
80  badly  as  to  bring  him  merely  into  ridicule.  He  laughs  at  the  tales  of 
the  Brachmans.  and  those  of  other  wonders  and  monsters.  As  to  the 
parallelisms  of  Huet  between  the  matter  of  Pliilostratus  and  that  of 
the  Gospels,  he  says  the  most  of  them  are  so  forced  or  so  slender,  that 
"  it  were  easy  to  make  as  many,  and  as  probable,  between  any  histories 
whatever."  Indeed,  he  adds,  in  such  a  design  as  this  of  Philostratus 
or  Damis,  which  was  "  to  make  up  a  story  as  full  of  strange  things  as 
he  could  contrive,  it  is  scarce  possible  not  to  have  hit  upon  some 
things  like  those  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels ;"  and  as  to 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  St.  Luke  in  the  passages  where 
the  word  ^aaav'iT^uv  is  used,  he  says,  perhaps  rather  too  decisively^ 
that  any  two  writers  on  such  a  subject  might  easily  use  the  word 
"  without  theft  or  imitation,  it  being  the  common  Greek  word  that 
signifies  to  torment ;  so  that  they  could  no  more  avoid  tliut  in  Greek 
than  we  could  this  in  rendering  it  into  English.  Nay,"  he  proceeds, 
"  setting  aside  this  one  story,  I  find  so  little  resemblance  between  the 
liistory  of  Philostratus  and  that  of  the  Gospels,  that  1  scarce  know 
any  two  liistories  more  unlike ;  for  it  is  obvious  to  any  man  that  reads 
Philostratus,  that  his  whole  design  was  to  follow  tlie  traiu  of  the  old 
heathen  iiiylhologj',  and  by  his  story  to  gain  historical  credit  to  the 
fables  of  tlie  poets."  Dr.  Parker  was  the  first  who  fixed  upon  Damis 
*  J^ppendu  to  chap,  zxxix. 
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the  title  of  ApoUomus's  Sancho  Panza,  which  several  subeequeut 
■writers  have  repeated. 

Whether  Michael  de  la  Roche,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  who 
edited  a  periodical  pnblication  in  London  called  Memoirs  of  Literature, 
in  the  years  1712 — 1717,  liad  seen  this  opinion  of  Parker,  we  do  not 
know ;  he  does  not  intimate  that  he  had ;  but  he  expressed  hia  con- 
viction to  Dr.  Lardner,  after  careful  consideration,  that  "  Philostratus 
had  said  nothing  more  in  the  Life  of  Apollonius  than  he  would  have 
said  if  there  had  been  no  Christians  in  the  world."  He  read  Philo- 
stratus purposely  to  judge  whether  he  had  intended  a  parallel  between 
Apollonius  and  Jesus  Christ  or  not,  and,  after  having  finished  his 
reading,  "  was  fully  persuaded  that  he  never  designed  to  draw  such  a 
parallel."^ 

Mr.  De  la  Koche's  remarks  led  Dr.  Lardner,  one  of  the  most  honest 
of  men  and  writers,  to  consider  the  question  also,  and  he  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion ;  though  he  apjiears  previously  to  have  been  of  a 
contrary  jjersuasion.  A  few  of  his  remarks  may  very  well  be  given 
here.    He  says, — 

"  It  is  manifest  that  Philostratus  compared  ApoQonius  and  Pythagoras, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  him  a  rival  with  Jesus  Christ 
PhUostratus  has  never  once  mentioned  our  Saviour,  or  the  Christians  his 
followers,  neither  in  this  long  work,  nor  in  the  Lives  of  the  Sophists ; 
,  .  .  uor  is  there  any  libit  that  A]X)Uoniu8  anywhere  in  hia  wide  travels 
met  with  any  foUowera  of  Jesus.  There  is  not  so  much  as  an  obscure  or 
general  description  of  any  men  met  with  by  him,  whom  any  can  suspect  to 
be  ChriBfiuna  of  any  denomination,  cither  cutholies  or  heretics.  Whereas  I 
think  that  if  Philostratus  had  written  with  a  mind  averse  to  Jesus  Christ, 
he  woidd  have  laid  hold  of  some  occasion  to  describe  and  disparage  hia 
followers,  as  enemies  of  the  gods  and  contemners  of  their  mysteries  and 
solejnimtits,  and  different  from  all  other  men. 

"  Nor  is  there  any  resemblance  between  Jesus  and  Apolloniua  Apol- 
lonius travelled  from  Spain  to  the  Indies, — H  Gadibtu  ad  Gmujem.  Our 
Lord  never  travelled  abroad ;  He  never  was  out  of  the  small  tract  of  the 
land  of  Isroel,  excepting  when  He  was  carried  into  Eg)^)!  to  avoid  the 
design  of  Herod  upon  his  life  ;  and  He  ate  and  drank  and  dressed  like 
otlier  men,  without  any  idfcctation  of  ousterilies  bke  those  of  the  Pj-tha- 
goreans.  .  .  .  Nor  has  I'liilosttatus  told  ony  such  wonderful  works  of 
Apollonius  OS  should  make  out  any  tolerable  resemblance  between  Jesus 
and  him  in  that  respect." 

Yet,  though  such  evidence,  from  men  who  have  read  and  studied 
Philostratus,  has  been  ottering  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  not 
to  say  of  other  nations,  for  scores  of  years,  we  still  find  Apollonius 
and  his  biographer  mentioned  in  our  literature,  time  after  time,  as  if 
the  object  of  Philostratus  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  Hierocles. 
It  is  considered,  by  numbers  who  never  read  I'hilostratus,  as  indis- 

'  Memoirs  of  LUertUurt,  vol.  i.,  art.  xiii.,  p.  99.  Lardner,  cluip,  zxxix.,  ytH.  viii., 
p.  369,  ed.  Kippis. 
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putable,  that  he  set  up  Apolloniiis  as  a  rival  to  Jesus  Clirist.  The 
Germans  Neander,  Buhle,  and  Jacobs,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Reville  admits, 
have  advanced  a  contrary  opinion,  but  to  them  very  few  in  this 
country,  and  not  many,  it  woidd  seem,  in  any  other,  have  been  dis- 
posed to  give  heed. 

The  notion  of  Dr.  Reville  that  Julia  Domna  and  her  party  directed 
Philostratiis's  pen  against  the  Christians  is  not  new.  We  find  it 
intimated  in  Huet,  and  asserted  in  the  "  Biographic  Univereelle,"  as 
many  other  tilings  are  asserted  in  biographical  dictionaries,  without 
any  attempt  at  proof  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  the  "  Biographie,"  "  that  the  Life  of  Apollonius  was  under- 
taken at  the  instigation  of  the  Empress  Julia  in  hatred  of  Christianity, 
and  with  the  insidious  intention  of  weakening  the  authority  of  the 
Gospel."  And  so  repeats  Dr.  lievUle,  "  there,  is  no  doubt."  We  have 
been  astonished  to  see  how  readily  many  of  our  coutjemporary'papers 
catch  up  the  statements  of  Dr.  lieville,  and  repeat  them  as  if  there 
■was  no  doubt.  "  Julia  Micsa  and  Julia  Mamtea,"  says  one,  "^carried 
out  what  Julia  Domna  had  begun;"  as  if  he  knew  it  to  be  indubitable 
that  Julia  Domna  did  begin.  We  could  quote  several  others  to  the 
same  effect,  but  it  is  needless.  Hobbes  said  thiit  writers  were' like 
sheep,  treading  in  the  steps  of  one  another;  and  certaiidy,  in  thi» 
matter,  there  has  been  much  sheep-like  following  of  tracks. 

We  trust  that  we  have  now  given  our  readere  some  reason  to 
believe  that  which  it  was  our  desire  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article  to  establish.  We  hope  we  have  made  it  apparent  that  there  is 
an  utter  want  of  proof  tliat  Jidia  Domna  set  Pliilostratus  to  write  the 
Life  of  Apollonius  in  order  to  confound  the  Christians.  We  would 
think  it  must  now  seem  credible,  too,  that  however  strongly  Pliilo- 
stratus himself  may  have  desired  to  exalt  his  hero,  and  make  him  a 
wonder  to  the  world  in  his  character  of  a  Pythagorean,  he  had  no 
thought  of  attempting  to  make  him,  as  Cudworth  expresses  it,  "a 
corrival  to  Christ," — an  attempt  left  to  be  made  in  after  times  by 
Hierocles,  and  those  by  whom  Hierocles  has  been  too  inconsiderately 
followed. 

It  would  afford  us  satisfaction  if  we  could  consider  that  by  our 
little  discussion  of  these  matters  we  have  at  all  contributed  to  dis- 
courage that  great  corrupter  of  history,  assertion  without  proof. 

J.  is.  Watson. 
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THE  first  wnrk  prefixed  to  our  article  is  one  which  is  interestiug, 
lnDth  iu  it.^elf,  and  from  the  emineuce  of  its  author,  il.  Guizot, 
purposing  to  close  an  active  life  of  politics  with  a  philosophical  view 
of  the  principles  and  present  position  of  Christianity,  has  chosen  a 
nol)le  occupation  for  liis  later  years.  He  liad  already  published  one 
part  on  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  his  second  volume 
was  to  have  taken  up  the  subject  which  Mr.  Westcott  has  treated  so 
ably  iu  his  works  on  the  "  Bible  in  the  Church."  But  M.  Giiizot  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  topic  which  he  had  reserved  for  his  third  series, 
but  whicli  lie  felt  was  specially  called  for  now, — the  actual  state  of  the 
Cliristian  religion,  and  the  revival  which  has  sprung  up  in  our  own 
times,  both  in  the  Uouush  and  iu  the  Protestant  Churches,  llegard- 
ing  tliis  revival  as  alike  remarkable  in  both,  M.  Guiaot  has  placed 
lionianism  and  ProtcstantLsni  alongside  of  each  other  with  entire 
impaitiality.  He  gives  us  nu  direct  sign  of  Ids  preference  for  the  one 
system  over  the  otlier.  We  shall  hereafter,  in  the  course  of  our 
remarks  on  the  effects  of  Christianity  on  the  character  and  life,  be 
constrained  to  point  out  some  distinctions  between  the  Protestant 
and  lioniisli  systems  of  faith  which  appear  to  us  just,  and  are  cer- 
tainly very  striking  in  their  consequences. 
But  for  the  present  we  content  ourselves  with  one  observation. 
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which  must  have  been  strongly  present  to  the  mind  of  a  politician 
80  eminent  as  M.  Guizot,  though,  writing  as  he  does  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  duties  as  the  chief  minister  of  a  Ilonian  Catholic  state,  he 
has  abstained  from  bringing  it  into  view.  We  mean  the  corporate 
position  and  jwlitical  influence  of  the  Church  of  liome. 

That  influence  has  been  sufliciently  marked  in  the  events  of  our 
own  daj-s.  We  have  seen  the  Church  of  Eome  confronting  the 
policy  and  resisting  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  It^ly.  We  saw  it 
fighting  a  long  battle  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  Cavour,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Turin,  anathematizing  and  conspiring,  and  only  after  a  hard 
conflict  put  down.  At  an  earlier  period  we  observed  it,  under  Arch- 
bishop Droste,  confronting  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
there  put  down  only  after  a  sharp  struggle.  At  a  still  earlier  period 
(1815)  the  Romish  prelates  of  Belgium  denounced  the  acts  of  the 
King  of  Ilollanil,  who  had  granted  to  that  country  a  constitution 
tolerating  all  sects.  They  wanied  him  that,  if  this  plan  was  persevered 
in.  it  would  shake  his  throne ;  a  prophecy  which,  in  1830,  they  helped 
to  fulfil. 

If  we  review  the  case  of  those  states  which  have  made  their  laws 
conformable  with  the  Eomish  canons,  we  shall  find  that  the  result  has 
l)cen  to  place  Government  in  antagonism  to  the  opinions  of  its  sub- 
jects. Thus  in  Austria,  where  the  Concordat,  made  some  years  ago 
with  the  I'ope,  gives  the  head  of  the  Church  absolute  power  over  the 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy;  the  decision  of  all  causes,  ecclesiastical 
^d  matrimonial;  and  the  oversight  of  aU  schools,  public  and  private, 
their  teachers,  within  its  realms, — the  result  has  been  to  cause  a 
wide  dissatisfaction ;  so  that  when  the  system  worked  by  the  Jesuits 
was  about  to  be  introduced  last  year  into  Bohemia,  the  Bohemians 
declared  they  woiUd  rather  leave  the  Church  of  Home  than  submit  to 
it.  The  like  system,  threatened  in  Baden  a  few  yeai-s  ago,  led  to  such 
a  storm  that  the  ministry  resigned,  and  the  Grand  Duke  had  to  cancel 
the  Concordat.  The  same  demands  made  upon  tlie  Emperor  of 
Me.xico,  when  the  Po])e  announced  that  the  liberation  of  otlier  reli- 
gions was  a  violation  of  the  canon  law,  have  caused  a  ijuarrel  between 
tlie  Emperor  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  seriously  added  to 
the  diflicxdties  of  Maximilian's  position. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  canon  laws  of  Rome,  which  every  bishop 
swears  to  obey,  "  have  always  rejected  scliism  and  heresy  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Chmch.  The  C'hristian  emperors  thought  it  their  duty  to 
maintain  these  laws,  and  to  secure  their  execution."*  Tlie  corollary 
from  which  follows  clearly,  that  if  tlie  fundamental  laws  of  tlie  state 
protect  the  public  profession  of  heretical  doctrines,  "we  should  be  in 
fonual  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  state."  And  if  any  one  imagines 
*  AddiMt  of  the  Belgian  pr«Ut«s  in  1816  to  the  King  of  Ilolknd. 
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that  these  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  obsolete,  the  answer 
is,  that  in  the  last  document  of  authority,  the  Pope's  Encyclical,  they 
are  given  in  the  plainest  terms,  and  all  the  organs  of  the  papacy,  not- 
in  Italy  oidy,  but  in  England,  enforce  them, — Archbishop  Manning"* 
sermons  and  pamphlets,  the  Dublin  Meview,  and  all  the  Koinish  news- 
papers here  and  iu  Dublin.     Gnllican  doctrines  are  now  universally 
disclaimed,  and  the  Jesuit  or  Ultramontane  view  is  accepted  wherever' 
Home  prevails.     If  we  bear  this  in  mind,  and  recollect  at  the  same 
time,  that  the^/icy  of  afidl  toleration  and  liberty  of  religious  opinioHfl 
is  now  the  accepted  creed  of  all  liberal  politicians  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  we  shall  see  reason  to  expect  a  wide  divei^ence  between  the 
civil  power  and  the  Church,  wherever  the  Church  is  represented  by 
Rome.     That  divergence  may  be  kept  from  open  sedition  (as  it  is 
now  in  France)  by  tlie  firm  hand  of  a  powerfid  despotism.     But 
it  has  taxed  all  the  skill  of  the  Emperor,  and  has  cost  him  mora  , 
thought  and  anxiety  than  any  other  circumstance  in  the  couditioa 
of  France.      It  has  led  him  to  a  formidable  step  iu   Italy,  irom 
which   only  now,  with   infinite  trouble,  after   repeated   changes  of. 
ministry  and  domestic  squabbles,  he  has  extricated  himself.     How  ^ 
it  affects  states  where  the  Government   is  weaker,  parties  more 
divided,  and  the  acts  of  the  papacy  have  greater  power  and  a  wider 
scope,  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  and  the  action  of  tlie  Roman- 
ists in  our  Parliament  prove.    No  one  who  looks  back  on  the  action  of 
the  clergy  of  Rome  for  the  last  fifty  years  in  England,  can  predict 
what  may  bo  its  intlueneo  on  our  politics  in  the  ditticult  times  which ' 
are  before  us.    This  at  least  is  plain,  by  the  last  acts  of  the  late 
Government,  and  the  first  engagements  of  the  present  Government, 
that  the  English  Cabinet  is  iu  the  hands  of  tlie  two  Romish  Arch- 
bishops, to  dictate  their  own  terms,  with  only  the  reserve  of  common 
prudence  and  the  discretion  of  making  one  step  at  a  time. 

On  the  subject  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  we  say  nothing : 
we  have  no  exi>ectation  that  the  decision  of  that  question  will  affect 
the  spiritual  power  of  Rome.  The  lo.ss  of  Italy  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
papacy:  but  that  loss  is  alreiidy  sufi'ered,  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
Italians  to  the  Pope  is  estranged.  They  have  lived  too  near  the 
Vatican,  and  have  seen  too  much  of  its  doings  behind  the  scenes. 
But  in  more  distant  lands  the  traditions  of  the  papacy  are  entire,  and 
its  power  is  unbroken.  What  that  power  is  wo  may  gather  from  a 
single  fact.  A  corporation  invested  with  authority  over  the  thoughta 
of  men ;  served  by  thousands  of  able  aud  .skilful  men,  all  disciplined, 
all  accustomed  to  suppress  their  own  will,  and  obey  the  will  of  their 
superiors;  cut  off  by  celibacy  from  the  interests  of  life;  fixed 
with  a  single  aim  on  one  object,  on  which  depends  their  wealth,  repu- 
tation, and  means  of  gratifying  ambition;  scattered  tluuugh  all  nations. 
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■wherever  the  outward  form  of  Christianity  prevails;  moving  under  the 
guidance  of  able  cliiefs,  and  these  chiefs  moved,  like  the  springs  of  a 
machine,  by  a  touch  at  head-quarters,  so  that  at  a  signal  the  wljole 
pri&sthood  of  the  Christian  world  move,  bend,  and  speak ;  silent  as 
the  grave  when  reserve  is  needfid,  clamorous  as  rooks  when  one  cry 
is  recjuired;  able  to  guide  the  midtitude  by  the  power  over  the  un- 
taught which  education  exercises,  and  by  the  influeace  which  the 
ministers  of  religion  can  use  to  blast  or  advance  tlieir  temporal 
fortunes, — still  more  by  the  awe,  foimded  on  an  instinct  in  our  natiu-e, 
which  makes  the  ignorant  and  the  impassioned  turn  with  reverence  to 
those  who  can  fix  their  future  destiny ; — can  we  wonder  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  should  possess  in  every  country  a  power  over  courts 
and  parliaments  and  opmion  the  greatest  and  the  most  dangerous 
which  the  world  ever  saw  ?  Garibaldi  says  with  truth, — "  Of  all  the 
religious  corporations,  the  most  numerous,  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  hurtfid,  is  that  of  the  priests."  AVhile  this  power  exists,  Some 
is  strong,  and  we  see  no  ground  to  look  at  present  for  its  decline. 

We  remember,  as  a  circumstance  not  to  be  forgotten,  the  remarks 
on  this  point  that  fell  from  a  statesman  more  thoughtful  than  Gari- 
baldi, the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  the  yeai-  1838  he  was  visited  by 
a  deputation  of  Presbyterian  ministers  from  Scotland,  and  as  they 
described  to  him  the  progress  of  Romanism,  and  pointed  to  some  of 
those  signs  on  tlie  Continent  to  which  we  have  refeiTcd,  ho  said 
"  that  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  the  time  would  arrive,  when  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  fight  again  the  old  battle  of  the  RefurmatioD, 
and  to  settle  in  a  doubtful  contest,  whether  the  doctrines  of  Rome  or 
those  of  the  Reformation  should  prevail."  A  remarkable  prophecy  of 
a  sagacious  man,  not  fulfilled  exactly  as  he  looked  for,  yet  advancing, 
as  we  suspect,  to  its  fulfilnient  now  in  England. 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  qualify  the  view  of  M.  Gui^ot 
But  passing  fi-om  the  political  aspect  of  Itomanism,  and  taking  that 
view  of  it  with  which  he  deals, — the  religious  influence  of  Roman 
teaching, — we  must  point  to  two  opposite  opinions,  eacli  of  which 
seems  to  require  some  qualification.  There  are  those  who,  with  M. 
Guiaot,  regard  the  revival  of  Romanism  as  the  revival  of  Chiistianity, 
— "  a  different  form  from  ours,  but  the  same  faith."  Tliis  was  the  view 
of  a  great  Conservative  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  find  it 
taken  by  popular  history.  Rome,  they  argxie,  has  a  little  more  of 
dogma  than  our  Church ;  some  rubbish,  but  the  foundation  firm  and 
aoond.  This  is  an  opinion  plausible,  general,  and  on  the  increase. 
Thcro  is  another,  which  is  the  opposite,  that  Popery  is  gross  idolatry, 
ft  virus  that  taints  the  understanding  of  the  worshipper,  and  the  heart. 
No  terms  are  to  be  kept  with  Rome,  and  there  is  no  place  either  for 
toleiating  it  or  for  expecting  good  from  it. 
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ed  Chmtianity,  we  &sk  this 
qatitioB ; — AdwiUiag,  as  Uwr  ■■■>,  UmI  tiw  test  of  a  sound  faith 
k  a  goal  life;  kov  do  thcr  npkhi  Uh^  wfaoeTer  tlie  Chuicli 
«C  JBoiBe  IB  dnmimnt  in  »  notian.  vke.  igaoauwe,  «nd  disorder  arc 
lUgmit  \  Take  aaj  «awMtiji,  or  part  of  a  oaontrjr — Naples,  or  Genoa, 
or  Tqipentj,  or  BdJ^an.  or  tba  Banish  Caaions  in  Switzerland,  or 
Bone  ttselt — in  [wnimtioa  to  tine  aticngth  and  completeness  of  the 
deviodonistliepfendeaett«f  oatirMMlptadigaeT'.  Are  the  Lauaronis 
wildly  aupeistitioQst  Then  yon  nay  eoant  on  their  savage  vices. 
Is  a  aervaat  in  yoor  honnehnH  a  devotee  ?  Keep  your  plate  locked 
Vf,  and  look  well  to  tow  parse.  Be  aasnied,  if  she  is  regular  at 
xaum,  and  constant  at  the  oonJeaaianal.  there  is  no  peciilation  or  pU- 
lage  which  she  will  not  psaeyae  with  a  quiet  mind.  Kenioise  and 
repentance  are  to  her  alike  unknown. 

But  this,  you  say.  is  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar.  Go  then  to  the 
h%ber  class — the  GaahuHiable  leaders  of  Paris^  the  courtiers  of  Vienna 
or  Versaillea,  the  French  ladies  of  the  Fronde,  or  of  the  court  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  or  of  our  own  day, — there  is  the  same  hardening 
process,  the  same  seared  consciences,  the  same  tranquil  {lassage  from 
vice  to  devotion,  and  from  penitence  back  to  profligacy,  ^^"he^e  this 
is  so  general,  there  must  be  a  cause.     How  do  you  explain  it  ? 

But  while  we  thus  point  out  the  deep-seatetl  evil  of  the  Roman 
religion,  wc  cannot  adopt  the  view  that  there  is  no  Christianity 
and  no  spiritual  life  in  Eome.  For  if  tliis  were  the  fact,  how 
do  pious  liomanists  acquire  their  piety?  How  did  Pascal  gain 
his  devout  faith,  or  Fenelon  his  spirituality,  or  the  Jansenista  tlieir 
holy  lives,  or  Madame  Guyon  that  lofty  devotion  wliich  we  view 
with  wonder  but  with  awe?  And  how  is  it  that  we  now  take 
up  the  works  of  various  Roman  Catholic  \*Titers,  and  find  in  them 
views  of  our  Divine  Lord,  and  prayers  to  Him,  and  precepts  of 
»elf-denial,  and  incentives  to  faith  and  hope,  which  have  been  the 
guide  and  strengthenor  to  our  failing  faith  in  many  a  trjing  hour  ? 
Surely  it  is  imdeniable  that,  somehow,  within  the  Church  of  Rome, 
learning  only  what  that  Church  taught  them,  practising  only  what 
that  Oiuich  enjoined,  tliese  i)erson8  have  attained  a  purity  and 
an  elevation  of  piety  for  which  we  bless  God.  And  it  would  seem, 
from  actual  cases  in  life,  that  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  which 
Rome  lays  to  bi-set  and  beguile  her  votaries,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  which  the  true  heart,  bom  and  bred  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  meeta  with  in  its  search  after  truth,  among  the  rubbish  of 
tnulittnn  and  priestcraft,  is  the  help  vouchsafed  by  God  to  the  earnest 
msul.  For  whereas  Rome  has  broken  God's  word  into  fragments, 
has  covei-ed  these  witli  a  strange  language,  and  has  kept  the  Word 
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itself  from  tlie  people,  the  Divine  Spirit,  wlio  moves  where  He  will, 
finding  the  truth  thus  hid,  nnd  the  temptations  to  idol  worship  strong, 
pours  on  the  imperfect  fragments  such  a  flood  of  light,  and  draws 
the  heart  to  Himself  by  such  alluring  power,  that  not  unfrequently,  as 
in  the  case  wo  are  about  to  relate,  and  ns  iu  tlic  lives  of  Pascal, 
Fenelon,  and  Madame  Guyon,  the  devout  worshipper  breaks  free  from 
all  the  errors  of  liis  Church,  and  rises  to  a  piety  so  sublime,  that,  aa 
we  read  it,  we  thrill  with  admiration,  and  bow  iu  adoring  joy  at  such 
a  manifestation  of  God's  love  and  power. 

This  seems  to  xis  a  problem  weU  worthy  of  examination,  and  it  is 
closely  connected  with  some  practical  questions.  For  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  avert  the  attention  of  the  young  from  the  study  of  the 
theology  of  Rome,  and  to  make  them  shut  their  eyes  to  its  allure- 
ments. Our  safely  is  no  longer  in  ignorance,  but  in  inspection.  Rome 
is  round  us,  close  to  us,  and  spreaiis  its  seductions  in  the  sight  of  all 
classes.  Let  us  do  as  our  fathers  did ;  let  \is  examine  and  under- 
stand it. 

Even  the  works  of  devout  Romanists,  and  their  biography,  are  often 
made,  in  careless  hands,  arguments  on  l)ehalf  of  Rome.  Take,  for 
instance,  two  of  the  works  which  we  have  prefaced  to  our  article,  the 
Journal  and  Letters  of  EugtJnie  de  Guerin. 

The  Letters  are  full  of  interest.  The  Journal  is  the  record  of  a 
very  transjwirent  and  attractive  mind. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  indifferent  or  the  superficial,  lending  tliem- 
selves  to  the  fallacy,  use  these  works  as  weapons  on  the  side  of  Rome. 
Look,  they  say,  at  the  piety  of  this  young  Romanist;  see  her  love 
for  her  Saviour ;  observe  her  self-denying  work  and  her  holy  aspira- 
tions. Where  did  she  get  these  rare  acquirements?  in  what  com- 
munion ? 

Bom  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  attached  to  the  teaching  of  that 
Church  from  her  early  years,  increasing  in  devotion  as  she  grew  in 
life,  having  no  intercourse  with  Trotestauts,  wliom  she  regarded  as 
heretics  to  be  shunned,  she  yet  became  an  eminent  example  of 
humility  and  faith.  ^^Tiy  may  I  not  follow  her  steps  and  imitate 
her  virtues  ?  Why  may  I  not  reach  tlie  same  standard  of  charity 
and  goodness?  Thus  used,  her  life  becomes  an  argument  for  her 
Church,  and  furnishes  a  plea  for  reading  Romish  books,  and  attending 
Romish  chapels,  and  partaking  of  Romish  ceremonies. 

Now  Ave  say  with  all  earnestness  to  such  persons,  if  only  they  are 
sincere,  that  their  reasoning  is  defective,  and  their  course  full  of 
danger.  Pass  from  the  question  whether  in  Rome  true  Christians 
may  be  found.  We  admit  that  they  are.  We  may  think  them 
hanij)eTed  by  superstition  and  encumbered  by  serious  en-ors ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  these  defects  we  acknowledge  gladly  that  they  often 
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reach  a  practical  piety  whicli  offen  to  as  wramplw  for  imitation. 
We  might  have  wished  for  them  a  truer  syvtem,  and  ordinances 
enraaring;  but  in  their  woishlp,  aad  still  oiore  in  their  urtbodo^ 
writers,  there  linger  large  portions  of  God's  word.  And  that  void, 
wherever  the  Divine  Agent  is  pleased  to  use  it,  in  effectoal  t^  en- 
lighten the  understanding  and  move  the  heart. 

But  has  any  man  or  woman  in  England  a  right  to  infer,  from  sucb] 
case*  occurring  in  a  Komish  coimtr}*,  that  if  be,  bom  a  Protestant^ 
with  the  Scriptures  in  his  hand  and  sound  worship  at  his  door,  and, 
therefore  abundant  materials  for  moral  progress  if  he  will  use-  IhenvJ 
turns  away  fr<Mn  these,  enters  the  liomau  Church,  and  buries  him 
in  its  vaults,  he  has  any  right  to  expect  that  the  truth  which  he  hi 
thus  forsaken  will  follow  him  there,  and  the  Spirit,  whom  he  has 
thiis  outraged,  wiU  come  back  to  him  again?  This  may  ser^'e  to 
explain  a  fact,  which  all  must  have  noticed,  that  the  perverts  to 
liome  are  m»re  bigoted  than  those  who  are  bom  in  her  communion, 
so  that  the  Italian  Komanist  smiles  at  their  credulity ;  and  of  all  per- 
verts the  worst  are  Anglican  perverts,  as  in  proportiou  to  the  purity 
of  the  Church  they  left  is  the  depth  of  their  inoculated  corruption. 
Tiiis  at  first  sight  seems  strange,  but  it  is  the  result  of  a  moral  law, 
— a  law  which  is  one  of  our  nature,  and,  as  we  are  told,  a  law  of 
Divine  things.  Neglect  your  mental  powers,  and  your  facidties, 
disused,  will  decay ;  and  in  the  spiritual  world  neglect  the  gifts  that 
were  given,  the  gifts  will  be  entirely  withdrawn.  The  story  we  are 
to  relate,  which  represents  high  practical  piety  within  the  Roman 
Church,  is  thus  consistent  with  the  most  childish  superstition  and 
the  lowest  dcgnulation  of  Anglican  perverts.  The  one,  a  devotee  boi 
in  the  Eomish  Church,  groping  her  way  out  of  her  superstition,  folio 
ing  every  ray  of  light,  and  struggling  strenuously  onwards,  invigorai 
by  this  healthy  effort,  reaches  at  last  to  tmth :  while  the  pervert, 
once  vigorous  in  understauding  and  strenuous  in  purpose,  as  long  as 
he  continued  in  the  training  of  our  Saxon  institutions,  presents  a 
pitiable  contrast  when,  trampling  on  reason  and  conscience,  he  tries 
to  accommodate  himself  by  a  violent  wrench  to  the  tables  of  Kome : 
then  his  faculties  dwindle,  his  moral  sense  becomes  dull,  and  he 
presents  to  us  in  his  later  years  the  saddest  of  all  spectacles — the 
dotage  of  a  once  manly  uuderstimding,  and  the  abasement  of  a  demo- 
ralized heart. 

But  truce  to  these  controversies:  we  turn  to  a  pleasanter,  and, 
we  hope,  a  more  profitable  theme.  The  scene  is  laid  in  France  ;  and 
the  ways  of  French  life,  we  must  remind  our  readers,  are  diflerent 
from  ours  in  England.  Few  large  properties  there,  few  estates  of 
many  acres,  few  proprietors  of  large  resources:  the  system  of  the 
French    Kevolution  has   closed   that   form  of  rural    life.      Equal 
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ition  among  children  breaks  up  estates,  and  if  the  ancient  ch&tcan 
lains,  it  is  a  remnant  of  its  former  self)  without  demesne  or  well- 
kept  garden ;  no  steeds  within  the  stiible,  no  embellisluuents  in  the 
rooms ;  a  single  pair  of  lioraes,  that  work  the  farm,  ami  on  great 
occasions  draw  the  family  coach ; — and  the  coach  has  sui-vived  from 
the  days  of  Louis  Quinze,  or  even  Louis  Quatorze.  Kooms,  swept  bare 
either  by  pillage  or  poverty,  are  scantily  supplied  with  the  plainest 
furniture.  A  few  retainers  hang  by  the  old  family  from  habit  or 
attachment,  but  meet  so  imperfectly  tlie  wants  of  the  household, 
that  the  hostess  and  her  daugliters  take  their  share  in  the  manage. 
Thus  there  grows  up  between  domestics  and  employers  a  kindly 
feeling,  not  of  American  equality,  but  of  French  courtesy,  with  great 
respect  for  the  family.  These  are  the  habits  of  that  section  of  French 
landed  proprietors  who  still  retain  fragments  of  their  ancestral  estates. 
Unhappily,  these  become  fewer  in  each  generation,  and  the  country 
gentry  of  France  are  rapitUy  pulverizing  into  a  lower  order,  where 
needy  proprietors,  clinging  by  their  small  properties,  the  income  of 
which  varies  from  £5  to  £50  a  year,  fall  either  into  the  class  of  day 
labourers  (not  so  well  paid  as  oiu-s),  or  the  better  sort  scramble 
through  life  on  an  income  which  has  to  be  eked  out  to  a  competency 
Jither  by  a  hnky  marriage  or  by  a  post  under  Government.  In  such 
'fcaes,  over  large  tracts  of  France,  the  mansion-house,  once  belonging 
to  a  noted  family,  stands  a  nuisance  and  a  burden.  It  is  either 
suffered  to  go  into  decny,  or  is  sold  to  some  prosperous  manufacturer, 
or  is  let  (as  is  often  its  fate)  to  a  straggling  Englishman.  It  is  of 
this  society  we  are  to  speak,  and  in  the  higher  grades  of  these  decayed 
country  families  the  subjects  of  our  story  ai-e  found. 

The  family  of  De  Guurin  retained  their  old  chdteau  of  Le  Cayla, 
in  Languedoc,  near  the  little  town  of  Ardilliac,  not  far  from  the  city 
of  Toulouse.  There  they  had  been  long  settled.  They  boasted  of 
ancestors  who  fought  in  the  Cntsades.  In  their  palmy  daj-s  they 
had  intei;jiarried  with  the  noble  families  of  the  south  and  centre  of 
France,  and  they  could  give  proof  of  the  position  they  once  had  held 
in  Church  and  State,  as  they  could  point  to  a  Curtlinal  amongst  their 
ancestors,  and  a  Chancellor  of  France.  But  now  that  they  were  sunk 
in  fortune,  and  reducctl  to  a  narrow  income,  their  old  castle  looked  out 
upon  a  wide  tract  of  unpeopled  country,  given  up  to  pasture,  and 
occupied  only  by  shepherds  and  sheep.  The  stream,  which  flowed 
below  their  castle,  was  line<l  with  trees,  and  along  its  course  lay  cot- 
tages and  a  chapel,  while,  stretching  to  the  north,  cornfields  gave  signs 
of  agricultural  industry.  On  the  other  side  the  solitude  was  so  entire, 
that  Eugenie  says,  "  You  may  pass  whole  days  without  seeing  any- 
thing but  slieep,  or  hearing  anything  but  binls."  From  this  secluded 
life  the  only  diversion  was  the  resort  to  the  small  provincial  towns 
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of  Gaillac,  Cahazac,  and  AlbL  The  simple  peasantry  still  r^arded  the 
old  ehdUau  with  something  of  traditional  awe,  and  the  children  with 
a  vague  apprsbension.  There  were  stories  of  dungeons  and  chains, 
which  were  used  to  frighten  nauglity  chDilren;  but  nothing  could 
be  less  like  these  feudal  days  than  tlie  castle  in  its  modem  condition. 
A  small  house,  the  furniture  of  the  plainest ;  the  dining-room  looked 
out  upon  the  forest,  with  a  wooden  sideboard  and  a  few  chairs.  The 
•aloon  had  the  dignity  of  an  old  sofa,  an  arm-chair  worked  in 
tapestry,  and  a  round  table;  no  mirrors  or  hangings,  but  a  few 
straw -bottome<l  cliairs ;  its  charm  was  the  glass  door  opening  on  the 
terrace,  from  which  you  looked  into  a  pleasant  valley,  down  on  the 
windings  of  a  talkative  stream. 

Tlie  family  of  De  Guerin  had  been  always  faithful  to  the  Church 
of  Ilome.  The  heresies  of  the  Albigenses,  who  suifered  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Albi,  had  not  infi-cted  them.  The  Protestants 
of  Montatiban,  who  gallantly  resisted  the  attacks  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
the  dragonnades  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  r^arded  by  them  with  horror 
as  pestilent  heretics.  These  internal  conflicts  had  cea.sed,  but  they  had 
left  the  family  devoted  to  their  Church,  when,  after  the  Revolution, 
their  priests  were  restored  to  them.  Then  the  ancient  ways  were 
resumed,  and,  with  bmall  lands  and  sliattered  fortunes,  they  returned 
to  their  life  of  country  occupation  and  unquestioning  devotion  to  the 
priest  who  served  the  neighbouring  cure.  From  the  windows  and 
terrace  of  Le  Cayla  they  could  hear  the  chapel  bell,  as  it  sounded  the 
angelus,  or  rung  its  notes  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  summons  to  the  tillage 
life.  The  proprietor  of  the  chateau  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  was  happily  married,  and  passed  a  life,  which, 
though  little  known  in  Paris,  is  not  infrequent  in  the  provinces,  of 
domestic  happiness  and  quiet  interest  on  his  own  lauds.  Four 
children  were  born  to  liiiu — two  daughters  «ud  two  sons, — though  it 
is  of  the  elder  daughter,  Eugenie,  who  was  bom  in  1805,  that  we  are 
about  to  speak.  She  lost  her  mother  when  she  was  thirteen,  and 
this  event,  though  it  saddened,  developed  her  character,  and  it 
mode  her  take  the  interest  of  a  mother  in  the  delicate  boy,  the 
youngest  (liorn  in  1810).  who  had  been  his  mother's  darling, 
and  who,  suddenly  deprived  of  her  care,  was  left  with  a  feeble 
frame  and  sensitive  feelings,  to  bear,  as  he  best  could,  his  loss. 
Unhappily,  the  grief  of  the  father,  which  continued  for  years, 
threw  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  the  household  at  the  time  that 
Maurice  was  young,  and  this  tinged  with  a  sombre  character  his 
sensitive  feelings,  tiU  nielanclioly  became  the  morbid  habit  of  his 
mind.  This  may  lie  traced  throughout  his  life  and  writings,  and 
it  aflected  injuriously  both  Ids  habits  and  health.  It  was  accom- 
panied, however,  by  many  natural  gifts,  and  the  mournful  tempera- 
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ment,  tbe  quick  and  eager  observation  of  nature,  the  exercise  of  a 
fancy  indulged  out  of  proportion  with  other  yifts,  made  him  only 
the  more  attractive  to  a  sister  who  felt  with  a  sister's  affection  a 
maternal  tenderness.  The  weakness  of  resolution  and  the  feebleness 
of  character,  wliich  cling  fast  to  a  stronger  wiU,  made  tlie  tie  all  the 
closer,  and  the  consciousness  that  she  could  influence  him  both 
kindled  her  sympathies  and  roused  her  to  exertion ;  so  that  the 
two  grew  up  togethex  with  a  rare  union  of  thought,  and  the  gentler 
sex  trained  and  moulded  the  other  nature,  which  was  both  open  to 
impression  and  inquiring,  though  there  was  this  characteristic  dis- 
tinction between  them,  that  the  one  purpose  grew  firm  and  hardy  out 
of  a  rock,  and  the  other  wavered  aud  sparkled  with  an  uncertain 
brilliancy.  Both  seemed  at  first  to  share  the  .same  religious  senti- 
ments. WTien  the  boy  left  home  for  school  at  Toulouse,  and  thence 
passed  to  Stanislaus  College,  in  Paris,  the  sister  followed  him  with  her 
letters,  and  her  incentives  to  piety.  Both  at  school  and  college  he 
was  distinguished,  and  at  one  time  he  had  a  desire  to  enter  the 
Church.  But  here  his  morbid  temperament  interfered.  The  cloud  of 
melancholy,  and  some  feeling  of  wounded  pride  that  his  family,  once 
noble,  should  have  fallen  into  decay,  instead  of  bracing  him  to  effort, 
deterred  him;  and,  after  he  had  j>oured  out  his  son'ows  (which,  in 
truth,  were  rather  imaginary  than  real)  in  iJauitive  poetry,  he  desisted 
from  exertion,  and  retired  to  a  monastic  retreat  in  the  north  of 
Brittany,  where  the  celebrated  M.  de  I.fimonuais  had  fixed  himself. 
He  went  there  at  Christmas,  1832,  and  remained  nine  months,  con- 
tracting (as  almost  every  one  did  who  knew  Lamennais)  a  profound 
admii-ation  for  him,  and  only  leaving  him  when  he  broke  up  his  estab- 
lishment. He  then  transfen-ed  himself  for  a  short  time  to  another 
monastery,  conducted  by  the  Abb(^'s  brother;  but  soon  weary  of  the 
monotonous  life,  he  passed  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Paris,  in  the  literary 
world  wliich  now  opened  before  him.  His  talents  as  a  writer  were 
soon  recognized,  and  both  in  prose  and  poetry  he  acquired  reputation. 
The  conversation  and  examyile  of  Lamennais  had  modified  his  views 
regarding  the  Church  of  liome,  and  when  the  Po[»e  condemned 
Lamennais's  writings,  liis  young  disciple  resented  the  treatment,  and 
felt  as  strongly  as  his  master,  that  the  acts  of  the  papacy  were  harsh 
and  unjust.  In  the  literary  circle  in  which  he  livetl  he  found  the  same 
sentiment  general,  and  for  some  years  he  drifted  away  from  the  faith  of 
his  ancestors.  Nothing  retained  him  there  but  the  anchorage  of  liis 
strong  affection  for  his  sister.  He  would  not  wdlingly  give  her  pain, 
and  he  therefore  suppressed  his  doubts  in  his  letters  to  her,  though  he 
could  not  altogether  conceal  his  divergence.  This  formed  the  great 
trial  of  her  life,  and  fell  like  a  shadow  over  her  otherwise  sunny  path. 
But  with  her  even  this  trial  had  its  use.    It  made  her  more  earnest  in 
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her  own  convictions,  and  more  fervent  in  her  prayers  for  the  brother 
she  loved  so  welL 

It  is  not  often  that,  where  the  incidents  of  a  life  are  so  uniform, 
the  interest  in  it  is  so  strong ;  and  yet  we  confess  to  having  read  the 
Journal  ajid  Letters  of  Eugdnie  de  Guerin  with  intense  and  increas- 
ing interest.  We  suppose  that  this  is  owing  to  the  transparency 
of  the  character, — and  the  simplicity  of  life  which  fits  in  admii-ably 
with  the  character, — forming  a  picture  the  very  contrast  to  our  engaged 
and  bustling  life,  and  presenting  a  landscape  of  peacefid  repose.  Xor 
must  we  forget  the  beauty  of  the  style,  which  has  been  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  decision  of  the  French  Academy.  The  Journal  which 
this  unknmvn  country  girl  wrote  at  odd  moments  for  the  eye  of  her 
brother,  with  no  idea  that  any  one  else  woidd  sec  it,  has  been  pro- 
nounced, by  the  French  Academy,  worthy  of  the  Crown,  and  it  passed 
through  eight  editions  in  sixteen  months.  But  the  chann  is  difficidt 
to  present  in  extracts,  still  more  in  a  translation.  The  variety,  the 
naivety,  the  mixture  of  playfidness  and  piety,  the  little  turns  to 
trifling  incidents  of  domestic  life,  from  grave  books  and  thoughts  of 
learned  men, — her  'own  fancy,  fidl  of  poetry, — give  altogether  an 
impression  hardly  to  be  reproduced.  It  is  like  walking  over  a  bank 
of  flowers,  and  trying  to  bring  away  in  specimens  the  beauty  of  the 
colours,  the  richness  of  the  fragrance,  the  charm  of  the  mossy  under- 
growth, and  the  music  of  the  babbling  water.  Still  we  must  try  our  hand, 
however  imperfectly  we  shall  execute  the  task  to  our  own  satisfaction. 

Her  delights,  Eugenie  says,  are  three — to  write  in  her  chaniljcr, 
to  read,'  and  to  pray.  life  without  these  would  be  imendurable. 
Her  journal  accompanies  her  everywhere,  and  is  always  near  her 
hand,  that  she  may  throw  upon  it  thoughts  or  incidents  which 
she  thinks  will  interest  her  absent  brother.  Writing  in  winter,  she 
says, — 

"Frost  and  fog  ore  all  I  see  to-day.  I  shn'nt  go  out,  but  will  plant 
myself  at  the  cliimnoy  comer  with  my  work  anil  my  book — now  one,  now 
the  other.  Tliis  variety  omusea  nie ;  I  should  hke  indeed  to  read  all  the 
day,  but  I  must  do  something  else,  and  duty  must  come  before  pleasure.  1 
hear  a  young  fowl  crowhig ;  I  must  go  and  seek  hor  nest." 

Again,— 

"To-day  nothing  happened.  My  litllo  bird  alono  moved  in  its  cage/ 
gazing  at  the  sun.  I  never  went  out,  but  pa.s.scd  all  my  time  sewing,  read- 
ing, and  reflecting.  In  the  evening — oh  !  the  bright  ray  of  moonbght 
which  has  fallen  on  the  page  of  the  (.Jospel  I  was  reading." 

When  spring  comes  on  she  says, — 

"  From  the  vrindow  of  my  little  room  I  hear  the  shepherd  whistling  in 
the  valley.  Whistling  marks  freedom  from  care- — a  comfort  and  a  content- 
ment which  give  pleasure.     Poor  things,  they  must  have  something,  and 
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"Wheal  am  alone  I  d^i^  to 
I  opea  mj  ear  to  crerf  aoaiti.     T 
the  bozziiig  of  a  Sj— Mjtitioig 
tlun^lttk    ... 

•' Here  I  am  be&xe  a  dianiag  baaqwt  o£  Hac,  «Uck  1 1 
tbc  temee;  mj  little  daabcr  is  fan  aftkepo&aa.     Wkat  i 
tofetiullon  inU>ei«iditofltiafay*,airftoliat«ii.ailhn 
to  the  birds  ae  tkey  aiag  hete  aarl  tfaene  ia  tka  fcedaea  !    .    .    . 

"  WkoD  I  am  aloBe  aeaied  iMR^er  ea  agr  kaea  btAat  my  oadix,  I  fiutey 
myself  Ma/r,  li»lfniiig  calmly  to  Urn  iranh  of  Jeaaa.  Daiiag  ^s  gnat 
■iieuoe,  when  God  alaoe  wgmikM,  mj  aoal  ii  hafiiigr,  aadaa  it  wwb  dead  to  all 
that  pamea  belov,  above,  villiia,  vitfcaat ;  Int  tkat  doea  aot  laal^  Coaie, 
poor  aoal,  I  aay,  ntmn  to  tlie  th^^  of  t^  wnld ;  and  I  take  my  diatafl^  or 
a  book,  or  a  eoMerofe,  or  I  caiem  Woif  or  Tnlby.  Thii  ia  the  life  ef  faaavea 
upon  earth.  I  vaa  wilkiag  a  Aeep  a  few  miitatna  agoi.  Then,  vhea  ahot 
lip  bj  llie  rain,  what  taJUm  is  equal  to  my  Itttle  rhaiahfr !  vhat  aoeiety  like 
that  which  eanoanda  me — Bomaet,  8l  Angaatiac^  aad  other  holy  book% 
which  talk  to  Bie  wlieneTer  I  like ;  e&li^ilen,  joaanlx,  atrengthen  me ; 
answer  all  my  wants !    To  qntt  them  rexea  me.     .     .     . 

"  This  moment  I  was  admiring  from  my  window  a  little  landae^ie  which, 
the  rising  sun  lighted  up." 

Tben,  in  a  bright*;r  mood, — 

"  Never  hare  I  seen  a  more  beautiful  effect  of  light  on  the  p^>ec.  Bat 
does  not  God  make  beauty  for  all  the  world  t  All  our  birds  were  singing 
this  morning,  whibit  1  was  }iraying.  The  accompaniment  delights,  though- 
it  distmctii  me.  I  stop  to  listen.  Then  I  resume,  with  the  thought  that  the 
binls  und  I  aru  carolliug  our  hymns  to  God;  and  these  little  creatoies  aing,. 
Iierlmi's,  belter  than  I.  But  the  charm  of  prayer,  the  charm  of  communioa 
with  tiwl,  they  cannot  taste.  We  must  have  a  soul  to  feel  that  I  have- 
this  kippiness  wliich  the  birds  have  not 

"TiiAluy,  ond  now  for  a  long  time,  I  am  tranquil:  peace  in  head  ami 
htart ;  a  state  of  pixce  for  which  I  ble^s  God.  ity  window  is  oi>en.  llow 
cUm  it  is  !  All  the  little  noises  outside  come  to  me.  1  love  tluit  of  the 
stream.  Now  I  hear  a  church  clock,  and  the  little  pendule  which  answers 
it.  This  sound  of  hours  in  the  distance  and  in  the  room  Ims  in  the  night 
sometliing  mysterious.  I  think  of  the  Trappiats  who  awake  to  pray,  of 
tlie  sick  who  count  nU  tlie  hours  of  their  suflcring,  of  the  afflicted  who 
weep,  of  the  dead  who  sleep  still  and  frozen  in  tlicir  beds." 

Again, — 

"  Rain,  cold  wind,  a  \\-intry  sky,  the  nightingale  from  lime  to  time  sings 
under  deml  leaves.     This  is  sad  in  the  month  of  May ;  so  I  am  sad  in  spite 
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of  myself.  I  would  not  wiaL  that  ray  soul  sbonld  so  sympatbiie  with  tho 
state  of  the  air  and  of  the  seasons,  that  like  a  tlower  it  should  o]>cn  or  close 
under  cold  and  sunshine.  I  don't  understand  it,  but  thus  it  is,  so  long  aa 
the  soul  ia  enclosed  in  this  poor  shi-U  of  a  body.  To  diiitnict  myself  I  turned 
over  Lamartine.  How  hia  meditations  used  to  delight  me  I  I  was  then 
sixteen.  Time  changes  many  things.  Tlie  great  poet  no  longer  makes  my 
heart  thrill ;  to-day  ho  has  not  even  brought  me  drowsiness.  Let  us  try 
something  else,  for  we  must  not  cherish  the  tnnui  which  gnaws  the  soul, 
which  I  compare  to  these  petty  worms  who  Kxlge  themselves  in  the  wood  of 
onr  chairs  and  funiiture,  whose  ernc-crac  I  hear  in  my  room  while  they  ore 
lalwuring  and  turning  their  dwelling  intij  dust.  "What  must  I  dot  It  is 
not  good  to  write  and  spread  my  troubles  round  me.  Let  us  leave  l>ooks  and 
pons,  I  know  something  better.  An  hundred  times  I  have  tried  it.  It  is 
proyor — jjrayer  which  calms  me  when  before  God  I  say  to  my  soul.  Why  art 
thou  SJid,  and  why  art  thou  troubled  1  Then  something  answers  it,  and  it  is 
at  rest ;  just  like  a  child  which  weeps  till  it  sees  its  mother,  for  tho  com- 
passion and  tenderness  of  God  for  us  are  truly  matemaL" 

Pleasant  and  pretty  fancies  mix  themselves  with  all  her  thoughts. 
The  little  white  wild-flowers  she  describes  as  "NVordsworth  would  have 
doue  ;  watches  them  in  the  vase  in  her  room,  and  finding  one  laming 
on  the  other,  which  was  opening  to  it  her  bosom,  she  sees  in  this  an 
image  of  the  love  of  herself  and  her  brother : — 

"  Entering  my  little  room  this  evening  at  ten,  I  am  struck  by  tho  white 
light  of  the  nicxin,  which  rises  round  behind  a  group  of  chestnut  trees ;  it  is 
rusing  higher,  higher,  always  higher,  each  tune  that  I  look  ;  it  is  passing 
quicker  into  tlie  heaven  than  my  pen  can  move  on  the  paper.  Still  I  can 
follow  it  with  my  eyes — marvellous  power  of  sight  I  so  elevated  !  O  act 
enjoyable  !  We  enjoy  the  heaven  when  wo  will.  During  the  night,  on  my 
pillow,  I  jjerceivc,  through  a  chink  in  my  shutter,  a  httle  star,  whirh  takes 
its  place  towanls  eleven,  and  throws  its  my  ou  me,  that  I  may  drop  asleep 
before  it  passes.  I  call  it  the  star  of  sleep,  and  love  it.  Could  I  sec  this  at 
Paris  1" 

Truly  touching  and  tender  is  her  love  for  her  brother :  the  geutle- 
ness,  yet  the  earnestness,  with  wliich  she  would  draw  him  away  from 
his  wanderings  into  her  happy  circle  of  faith  and  hope  is  manellously 
interesting.  He  complains  often  of  his  depression  and  weariness. 
She  tells  hun  that  she  feels  the  sante,  and  is  just  going  to  confess  it  to 
God:— 

"I  was  lost — without  happiness  ou  the  eai-thj  I  found  happiness  in 
nothijig — in  no  human  object,  not  oven  in  thee.  Ah  me  1  what  would 
become  of  me  without  prayer,  without  faith,  without  the  thought  of  heaven? 
Is  the  world,  in  which  you  now  live,  enough  for  thy  need !  Oh,  Maurice, 
if  I  coidd  pass  into  you  some  of  my  thoughts — infuse  into  you  what  I 
believe  and  learn  in  books  of  piety — tliese  bright  rellections  of  the  Go8j)el, — 
if  I  could  see  thee  Cliristian,  1  would  give  life  and  aU." 

Her  anxiety  about  his  lioalth,  la-r  terror  at  the  thought  that  he 
might  be  suffering,  her  alaim  when  she  hears  of  his  attack  of  illness, 
are  those  of  a  mother : — 
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"A  slight  indisposition  Las  niiulij  me  throw  myself  on  yourbal;  tlint  liod 
where  you  Iny  six  months  in  fever ;  where  I  saw  you  so  palo,  sunk,  dying ; 
fnim  which  the  good  God  wised  you  by  a  marvel ; — all  these  thoughts  lay 
with  me  on  the  bed.  I  saw,  reviewed,  thought,  blessed  God  ;  then  came  a 
light  sleep,  and  a  dream,  when  I  was  alone  iu  the  desert  between  a  serpent 
and  a  lion.  The  fright  awoke  me.  Jiever  have  I  seen  such  a  lion.  How  is 
it  that  we  create  in  sleej) — we  who  can't  produce  an  atomi  Is  it  a  reflection 
of  the  Divine  power  thrown  on  our  soul ) " 

She  watches  the  weather  as  he  leaves  Le  Cayla  for  Paris.  She 
trembles  when  it  is  cold  and  wet.  "NMien  the  air  is  mild  and  the 
weather  fine  she  rejoices,  because  it  will  do  him  good  When  he  is 
silent  she  conjures  up  all  sorts  of  alarms.  She  dreams  that  he  is 
ill:— 

"  "UTiat  mean  these  terrors  night  and  day  that  you  give  me  ?  God  grant 
tliat  I  may  bo  no  longer  suflering  on  account  of  your  health !  "Will  to- 
morrow bring  letters  from  thee  ?    Aye,  my  forebodings  were  too  just.    Thou 

I  sick.     Thou  host  had  three  attacks." 

Again  when  anxious  about  her  brother,  she  writes, — 

"  Oh,  my  poor  Maurice,  must  I  be  thus  far  from  thee — unable  to  see 
thee,  or  hear  thee,  or  cai-e  for  thoo  1  How  I  would  wish  to  be  at  Paris,  to 
haTB  a  room  beside  thine  as  here  ;  to  hear  thee  breathe,  sleep,  cough.  Oh, 
I  hear  that  cough  across  two  hundred  leagues.  God  knows  what  I  would  do 
to  bo  assurtsd  that  you  were  not  suilering  cither  in  body  or  spirit.  But  I 
can  do  nothing.  I  hiivc  oidy  the  power  to  pray ;  and  I  pray,  and  hope, 
because  faith  is  powerful  But  thou  praycst  no  longer.  Row  sad  that  is  ! 
There  is  not  a  thiy  that  I  don't  feel  the  power  of  faith  on  my  soul ;  some- 
times to  calm,  or  to  strengthen,  or  to  elevate.  I  suil'ereil  this  morning  di.<nth, 
taars.  8ep,aration.  Our  sail  life  was  destroying  me.  Tlien,  aljove  all,  aiipi-o- 
hensions,  terrors,  the  rending  of  the  heart,  a  clutch  of  the  demon  in  my  souL 
I  could  not  tell  what  sorrow  was  beginning.  Well,  see,  I  am  calm  at  present, 
and  I  owe  it  all  to  faith.  On  a  mournful  abyss  floats  a  divine  calm.  In  vain 
have  I  tried  other  things.  Clothing  human  can  comfort  or  sustain  the 
souL" 

The  marriage  of  her  brother  took  her  to  Paris,  and  there  for  the 
firet  time  this  daughter  of  the  provinces  was  introduced  into  Parisian 
aociet)' ;  but  there  was  no  maiivaisc  funite,  for  of  herself  she  never 
thought^  and  her  affection  and  interest  in  others  threw  down  the 
barriei's  of  society  and  its  petty  restraints.  She  became  intimate  at 
once  with  several  persons,  and  the  charms  of  her  character,  as  well  as 
the  brightness  of  her  genius,  were  discovered.  In  the  objects  of 
interest  iu  Paris  she  took  a  great  delight.  Still  her  heart  was  in 
the  country.    She  afterwai-ds  wrote  to  her  brother. — 

*•  Yon  lovo  the  concerts  of  Paris,  and  are  often  unable  to  go  to  theras 
We  have  no  want  of  C4mcerts  here.  On  all  Bide.=i,  from  all  trees,  the  voice, 
of  binls;  and  my  cliarming  musician,  the  nigbtingide,  sjiug  the  other  evening 
close  to  the  garden,  on  the  walnut  tree.  .  .  .  This  evening,  the  night 
»  pitch  dark,  but  you  may  lUways  hear  the  crickets,  the  stream,  and  the 
nighlingiile — one  oiily,  that  sings  in  the  darkness.     How  this  music  titly 
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accompanies  tbe  evening  prayer.     My  being  hanuonizes  with  the  flowers^^ 
the  birds,  the  wootls,  the  air,  the  heaven — all  that  live  outside,  grand  or 
gracious  works  of  Ciod." 

Again : — 

"  You  see  mo  leaning  on  my  window,  gazing  at  this  valley  of  verdure 
where  the  nightingale  giiigs.  Tlien  I  go  to  look  after  my  chickens,  to  sew, 
to  6i>in,  to  hem  in  the  dnnving-room  with  \rarie.  Thus  between  one  thing 
and  another  the  day  passes,  and  we  reach  the  evening  without  ennui." 

There  is  a  delightful  contrast  between  the  girlish  tastes  of  one 
happy  in  her  gaiety,  and  the  high  thoughts  of  poetry  which  ilrop  from 
her  naturally.  One  time  she  is  clapping  her  hands  with  delight  at 
the  sight  of  the  first  swallows,  thinking  the  thoughts  of  her  girlish 
days : — 

"  Yesterday,  when  I  rose,  I  saw  two  swallows  grazing  the  tower  of  tlw 
church  of  St.  Snlvy.  These  little  birds  of  spring  give  me  gi-eat  pleasure  ;  I 
think  of  the  beautiful  days,  the  flowers,  the  friiits,  the  grapes,  the  friends  one 
wUl  see — quite  a  succession  of  smiling  thoughts  fly  with  the  iii>;htiugalc3. 
Euphrasie  laughed  at  my  burst  of  joy  :  tike  child  does  not  [know  what  she 
laughed  at,  or  all  that  I  saw  in  that  one  moment — Le  Cayla,  papa,  Maiir, 
the  hills,  and  Louise,  my  cherished  friend." 

She  ^vrites  to  a  friend, — 

"  You  speak  to  me  of  my  chickens — I  love  them,  and  I  prove  it  by 
leaving  my  letter  to  give  them  their  supper.  They  have  all  a  good  app-tite, 
my  dear  little  chickens,  but  one  has  reached  me  with  its  foot  broken — the 
little  crentuiv  made  me  sad, — so  it  is  in  the  iKwpital,  /.  e.,  the  kitchen,  till  it 
is  cured,  and  I  shall  visit  it  as  often  as  a  doctor  would.  You  vnW  laugh  at 
me,  but  1  like  animals — dogs,  fowls,  pignon.s, — everything  living  but  those 
which  are  coarse  and  fat,  and  which  oft'er  nothing  for  the  heart  to  hold. 

"  I  have  a  companion  in  my  tiny  chamber — a  partridge  \vith  a  wounded 
wing,  but  bright,  lively,  pretty, — she  runs,  quick  as  a  rat,  into  every  comer 
of  her  prison,  but  she  grows  to  be  so  accustomed  to  me  that  she  eats  and 
drinks  at  my  side.  .  .  .  Eran  has  brought  me  two  quail.s,  alive  but 
Buffering.  The  sutfercr  is,  and  always  has  been,  my  charge.  Wlien  I  was  a 
child,  1  got  hold  of  all  the  crippled  chickens.  To  do  good,  to  comfort,  is  a 
woman's  choicest  pleasure." 

(Jimmnl.)  "July  1. — He  is  dead,  my  dear  little  dog.  I  am  sad,  and  can't 
bring  myself  to  write. 

"July  2. — 1  have  just  laid  Bijou  in  tho  warren  in  the  woodland,  among 
the  flowers  and  the  binls.  Then:'  I  shidl  plant  a  ro.se  tree.  1  have  kept  the 
little  front  paws  which  wore  laid  so  ol'ton  on  my  hand,  my  feet,  mj'  knees; 
how  graceful  he  wa.^  and  loving  in  his  caresses,  or  his  postuR-  of  n?p<)80  ! 
In  the  morning  he  came  to  lick  my  feet  when  I  rose,  then  went  to  papa  to  do 
the  same.  All  this  conies  back  to  me  now — alas  !  all  must  leave  us  or  we 
must  leave  all.  .  .  .  Yet  what  a  difleroncc  there  is  between  one's  sorrow 
for  Hijon,  and  our  mourning  for  a  soul  lost,  or  at  least  in  danger!  O  my 
Uod,  let  that  thought  enter  into  my  views  of  faith,  and  rouae  me  to  alarm  !  " 

Once  more : — 

"  I  could  pass  tho  night  in  describing  to  you  what  I  see  and  hear  in  my 
charming  chamber — the  httlc  insects  that  como  to  pay  me  a  viait,  some 
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ttlack  as  night ;  little  moths,  spotted,  curiously  shujioil,  Hying  like  roadcnpa 
round  my  lamp.  Due  secretes  itself — one  comes,  nnothcr  goes,  and  then 
rulurns;  and  tlien  on  my  Uible  something  no  higger  than  a  grain  of  dust,  yet 
it  runs.  AVTiat  a  world  of  creatures  in  this  little  space!  A  word,  a  look  to 
each,  a  ipiestion  on  their  life,  family,  country,  would  lead  one  into  the  iufiuito 
— better  siiy  my  prayers  hero  Ixjfure  the  window,  Ijeforu  the  Lnliuito  of 
heaven." 

Again  she  runs  down  to  the  kitchen  fire  to  fondle  and  warm  the 
cliickens  just  born — "  that  bring  a  pleasure,  for  every  birth  is  a 
bearer  of  joy."  Or  she  is  locking  at  the  bird  that  perches  on  her 
window-sill,  and  eyes  with  curiosity  the  iinprisonod  linnet ;  or  she  i.s 
off  to  the  kitclion  to  give  tlie  strolliiig  mendicant  a  basin  of  soup,  or 
to  sit  by  the  old  crone  from  the  village,  who  has  a  long  story  to  tell 
her  of  country  wonders ;  or  she  shocks  her  father  by  taking  down  the 
casserole  from  the  fire  and  scouring  it : — 

"  Papa  said  to  mo  that  he  did  not  like  to  see  mo  doing  these  things. 
But  I  thought  of  St.  Bonaventura,  who  was  washing  the  convent  vessels 
when  they  carried  him  a  canlinal's  hat.  In  this  world  there  is  nothing 
lowering  but  sin,  which  degrades  us  in  the  eyes  of  God.  I  had  to  remain 
all  the  day  in  the  kitchen,  with  my  hands  on  the  hot  plate,  to  feed  forty 
labourers,  or  carpenters." 

Again  ("  Lettres,"  p.  66)  :— 

"  I  coidd  write  to  you  always,  but  life  can't  be  passed  in  cnji>jTuent — a 
thousand  tlungs  claim  it — there  is  little  enough  time  for  the  household, 
walks,  the  distati",  a  little  reading,  prayer,  and  sometimes  WTittng." 

Tlien,  on  the  other  side,  you  find  her  reading  folios  of  the  Fathera, 
books  on  archieolog}',  Thomas  ^  Kempis,  Massillon,  and  Fenelon.  She 
MTites, — 

"  Spun  at  my  distaff,  and  read  a  sermon  of  Bossuet.  I  took  my  distaff 
for  diversion.  But  whilst  spinning  my  spirit  spun,  and  wound  and  returned 
its  thread  famously.  I  was  not  altogether  in  my  distaff;  the  mind  sets  the 
body  to  work,  and  then  goes  its  way.  Wliere  docs  it  go  1  WTiere  was  mine 
to-day  ?  God  knows  j  thou  also,  Maurice,  a  httle  ;  for  thou  knowest  that  I 
never  leave  thee.  In  the  country  one  has  such  time  for  tliought ;  busy  as 
one  is,  the  head  works  away  like  the  millstone  in  the  mill" 

Her  correspondence  was  large,  for  devoted  as  was  her  affection  to 
her  brother,  she  had  a  heart  open  to  many  friends,  and  with  some  of 
them  the  letters,  lately  published,  show  that  she  carried  on  a  close 
correspondence.  Some  of  them  had  religious  feelings  like  her  own. 
To  them  her  heart  opened  itself  with  freedom.  Two  were  her  brother's 
friends,  and  to  one  of  these,  M.  H.  de  la  Mor\onnais,  who  had  suii- 
dcnly  lost  a  young  wife  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  she  wrote 
letters  of  consolation,  well  adapted  to  comfort  a  drooping  spirit  The 
other.  La  Baronne  de  Midtrc,  had  become  attractive  to  her  from  her 
oct^uaintauce  with  Maurice  her  brother,  and  had  sought  her  correspon- 
dence.    Living  herself  in  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris,  she  had 
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felt  the  want  of  something  more  satisi^nng,  and  she  turned  to  this 
daughter  of  the  country,  of  whom  she  had  lieard,  as  one  able  to 
impart  to  her  the  happiness  for  which  she  sighed  "  For  the  world 
has  brilliant  and  attractive  files,  but  bo  sure  you  will  feel  yourself 
solitary  and  frozen  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous  crowd."  To  her  Eugvuie 
Avrites  to  disabuse  her  of  what  she  calls  a  fond  fancy  that  she  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  love  of  God,  and  lived  in  the  heavens : — 

"  This  lofty  condition  is  not  mine,  nor  what  God  requires  of  a  poor  weak 
creature.  Our  duties  are  not  so  exalted.  God  has  not  placed  us  on  a  level 
with  the  angels:  who  of  us  is  unable  to  pray — to  give  alms — to  give  consola- 
tion— to  take  care  of  her  parenta — to  bring  up  her  chililren — to  resist  her 
inclinations — to  conquer  her  tastes — to  leave  the  evil  and  do  tlie  good  I  Is 
there  anything  in  this  beyond  human  strength  1  Yet  this  ia  the  Christian 
life.  Oh !  if  the  world  knew  what  piety  is,  they  woidd  not  be  so  much 
afraid  of  it,  or  speak  such  e^'il  of  it.  It  is  the  balm  of  life.  Believe  me, 
notliing  is  gentler,  more  pliable,  or  more  loving,  thim  a  pious  soul." 

We  must  not  suppose  that  Eugenie's  life  was  a  mere  life  of  con- 
templation, such  as  ascetics  demand.  It  was  eminently  practicaL 
Her  father  depended  on  her;  her  sister  was  guided  by  her,  and  her 
brother.  She  was  the  Lady  Bountifid  of  the  little  neighbourhood: 
she  visited  the  cottages ;  she  had  medicines  for  the  sick,  help  for  the 
struggling  poor,  encouragements  to  lift  them  over  their  troubles,  or  to 
correct  by  a  hint  and  word  their  want  of  cleanliness  or  order.  Then 
she  never  forgot  to  draw  them  to  the  enjoyment  she  found  in  religion 
— to  rouse  them  to  effort  and  win  them  to  piety.  It  is  a  curious  trait 
of  a  character  so  full  of  imagination,  that  she  had  so  much  practical 
good  sense.  Even  the  things  in  her  religion  which  were  likely  to 
mislead  her,  she  discovers  in  them  the  defects  and  the  dangers.  She 
studies  the  lives  of  .saints — she  says  they  do  her  good.  Even  the  life 
of  the  recluse,  though  she  only  gazes  at  it  as  we  admire  the  pyramids, 
has  a  charm.     But  in  spite  of  tlus  she  says, — 

"  For  many  persons  the  '  Lives  of  the  Saints '  apjieaTs  to  me  a  dangerous 
book.  I  would  not  advise  a  young  girl  to  read  it,  or  even  others  who  are 
not  j'oimg.  I  remember  things  that  I  did  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  which  a 
wise  mother  would  not  liave  let  mu  do.  In  the  name  of  God  I  would  have 
done  anything, — thrown  myself  into  the  lire ;  and  certainly  the  good  God 
does  not  wish  that.  He  does  not  wish  injury  to  the  health  by  an  ardent 
and  irrational  Jiiety,  whidi,  while  it  hurts  the  liody,  leaves  plenty  of  fatdt« 
in  the  soul.  So  St.  Francois  dc  Sales  said  to  some  nuns  wbo  asked  leave  to 
go  barefooted,  '  Keep  your  shoes,  and  change  your  fancies.' " 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  her  religion  (born  as  she  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  llonian  Church,  and  brought  up  in  its  ceremonies)  was 
free  from  the  superstitions  fancies  with  which  Eome  inocuhites 
the  mind.  Tliat  is  a  scailatina  with  whicli  she  impregnates  all  her 
votaries.  Processions  and  J&tcs  engaged  and  amiLsed  her.  She  prac- 
tised confession  regularly.    Pictures  of  the  Virgin,  flowers  hung  round 
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them,  decorations  in  her  honour  in  the  month  of  Alay, — to  these 
we  find  frequent  alhisions,  both  in  her  Journal  and  Letters.  She 
writes, — 

"  Wlien  at  Albi  with  my  little  cousin,  who  is  my  companion  night  and 
jr,  wo  sleep  together  iwder  the  holy  protection  of  a  consecrated  water  pot, 

in  intogo  of  the  Vii-gin,  and  a  rosary,  the  cross  attached  to  which  the  child 

kisses  fervently  as  abo  steps  into  beci" 

But  the  instructive  part  of  her  piety  is  this,  that,  wliile  these  external 
things  amuse  her,  the  moving  principle  of  her  life  is  the  love  of  God, 
the  central  point  of  her  religion  is  devotion  to  oiu*  Saviour.  On 
that  point  her  remarks  leave  no  doubt.  Writing  to  her  brother,  and 
pointing  out  to  him  the  blessings  wliich  Providence  had  heaped  upon 
him,  she  mourns  that  he  does  not  love  the  good  God,  whose  care  for 
him  shines  in  her  sight  bright  as  diamonds.     She  says, — 

"  I,  bid  I  children  to  bring  up,  would  spoak  to  thorn  of  the  good  God 
with  loving  words ;  I  would  t-cll  them  that  He  loves  them  far  more  than  I 
do;  that  Ho  gives  me  all  liiut  I  give  to  theui,  and  bt-sides  all  this,  the  air, 
the  sun,  and  the  flowers.  He  has  made  the  heaven  and  all  Uiese  beautiful 
.  stars.  We  may  ask  anything,  except  evil,  of  God.  How  ditlerent  is  Ho 
from  the  supremo  being  of  the  pliiliiaoplicrs  !  What  can  3'ou  expect  from  an 
inaccessible  being,  so  far  from  man  that  one  caimot  love  him '?  Yet  the  heart 
longs  to  love  what  it  adores,  and  to  adore  what  it  loves;  and  this  arose  when 
God  l)ecame  flesli  and  dwelt  among  us.  From  His  infinite  condescending 
ics  our  confiding  faith.  Oh,  how  well  1ms  Jesus  said,  '  Come  to  Me  all 
III  tint  weep,  all  who  mourn'!  It  is  oidy  into  the  breast  of  God  that  one 
can  pour  one's  tears  and  discharge  one's  load." 

Again: — 

"  Prayer  is  a  submissive  desire, — '  Give  us  our  daily  bread  ;  deliver  us  from 
evil ;  lot  Thy  will  be  done.'  The  Saviour  in  the  garden  of  the  Mount  of 
Ohves  prayed  thus.  In  tliis  free  union  of  the  human  will  with  the  Divine 
is  the  most  subUmo  act  of  a  poor  creature, — the  completion  of  faith,  the  roost 
intimate  participation  in  that  grace  which  flows  from  God  to  man,  and  effects 
wonders." 

True  confession  she  describes  as — 

"Tlie  confession  of  poor  sinners  to  God,  the  most  indulgent  of  fathers. 
In  the  terrible  stniggle  with  our  o^vn  hejirts  God  alone  gives  us  the  strength 
and  the  will  ;  and  all  petty  and  feeble  as  one  is,  with  His  aid  wo  at  last  hold 
thy  giant  under  our  feet.  But  for  that  purjwse  we  nuist  pray,  pray  much,  as 
Jesus  Christ  haa  taught  us,  and  cry,  '  Our  Father.'  This  filial  cry  touches, 
the  heart  of  God,  and  always  gains  something." 

This  practical  piety  was  shown  in  self-examination,  and  in  shrink- 
ing from  everythuig  that  was  evil.  Thus  she  speaks  of  opening  some 
of  the  French  novels,  but  closing  them  at  once  when  she  fouuvl  they 
contained  that  which  would  taint  her  mind.  "  Well  it  is  to  supply 
the  mind  with  pure  food,  that  our  busy  thoughts  may  turn  upon 
things  which  are  elevating  and  wholesome." 
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Her  desires  respecting  her  brother  were  in  a  meaaure  accomplished. 
His  health,  indeed,  gave  way  soon  after  his  marriage.  A  decline,  the 
seeds  of  which  had  been  long  in  his  constitution,  showed  itself,  and 
ran  its  course  rapidly.  He  returned  to  Le  Cayla  in  the  summer  of 
1839,  but  only  to  die;  but  his  sentiments  of  religion  appeared  to 
revive  in  this  last  period  of  his  life.  Eugdnie  continued  her  Journal 
after  his  death,  addressing  it  "To  Maurice  dead,"  "To  Maurice  in 
heaven."  But  though  at  times  she  found  relief  from  grief  in  interesting 
herself  in  others,  she  dwells  with  constant  retrospect  on  her  loss.  She 
retraces  all  the  circumstances  of  his  short  career,  and  refuses  to  be 
comforted.  As  her  friends  drop  around  her,  she  speaks  of  herself  and 
those  who  survive  as  the  dead  leaves  that  are  found  clinging  to  a  tree 
when  spring  comes  with  its  new  verdure.  Her  great  interest  was 
found  in  superintending  .the  publication  of  the  .works  which  were  to 
make  her  brother  known.  Her  long  grief  at  last  ended  at  Le  Cayla, 
where  she  died  in  the  month  of  May,  1848,  leaving  behind  her  frag- 
ments which  have  earned  the  applause  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  a  life  marked  by  peculiar  characters  of 
its  own ;  to  which  I  have  indeed  done  imperfect  justice,  but  which, 
with  the  cautions  I  have  ventured  to  point  out — cautions  much 
needed  in  our  times, — ^may  be  read  with  interest  and  even  advantage 
to  our  inner  life. 

J.  C.  COLQUHOUK. 


aiEDI/EVAL    UNIVERSITIES. 


UXmiRSITIES  are  not  mentioned  in  mediieval  documents  before 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centnry.  At  that  period, 
however,  they  stand  before  the  eyes  of  the  historian  already  fully 
develoi^ed,  and  in  the  verj'  prime  of  vigorous  manhood,  without  ofl'er- 
ing  any  clue  as  to  their  birth  and  lineage,  except  such  as  they  bear 
visibly  imprinted  in  their  very  nature.  Tins  remark  holds  good  only 
for  the  most  ancient  universities — Paris,  Oxford,  and  Boloffnn, — all 
other  institutions  of  the  kind  being  easily  traced  to  their  foundation, 
and  recognised  as  copies  of  the  ancient  tj'pes.  There  are,  indeed, 
documents  extant  which  refer  the  foundation  of  the  three  mentioned 
universities  to  a  very  respectable  antiquity,  and  according  to  which 
Paris  claims  Charlemagne  as  its  founder ;  Oxford,  Alfred  the  Great  ; 
Bologna,  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II. ;  and  Naples,  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  But  these  documents  are  each  and  all  the  fabrications  of 
later  times,  which,  agreeably  to  mediaeval  disregard  of  critical  investi- 
gation, could  easily  spring  up  and  find  credence,  because  they  supplied 
by  fables  what  could  not  be  gained  by  historic  evidence,  the  halo  of 
remote  antiquity.  Setting,  therefore,  apart  tliese  spurious  credentials, 
we  prefer  to  trace  the  lineage  of  our  venerable  institutions  as  near  as 
possible  to  their  source  by  reading  and  interpreting  the  record  they 
bear  of  themselves. 
Twice  during  the  Middle  Age^  the  Church  saved  literature  from 
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utter  ruin:  first  when  barbarous  nations  overfloodcd  Europe  in  the 
great  migration,  and  a  second  time  during  tlie  confusion  wUich  arose 
upon  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  Science  was  indeed  the  enfant 
irouv^,  to  take  care  of  which  there  was  no  one  in  the  wide  world,  but 
the  Church  alone.  Under  its  fostering  care  literature  and  learning 
started  on  a  new  career  in  the  asylums  erected  in  the  schools  of 
abbeys,  monasteries,  and  convents, — a  career,  however,  characterized 
by  a  peculiar  timidity,  which  shrunk  from  a  critical  analysis  of  sacred 
and  profane  literature  alike — abhorring  the  latter  for  its  savour  of 
heathenism,  revering  the  former  with  too  much  awe  to  subject  it  to 
dissecting  criticism.  In  Vliis  narrowness  of  space,  this  timidity  of 
development,  the  youthful  plant  might  have  been  stimted  in  its 
growth,  but  for  the  lireath  of  life  which  the  genius  of  hiujiau  civiliza- 
tion imparted  to  ita  feeble  offshoot  to  rear  it  to  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood.  This  inspiration  again'  proceeded  from  the  Church,  which 
made  the  very  marrow  of  her  substance  over  to  the  school,  that  it 
might  feed  on  it  and  wax  strong,  so  as  to  become  the  bearer  of 
medi£cval  civilization,  the  leader  of  society  in  science  and  education. 
At  a  period  when  the  Church  had  given  form  to  its  doctrines  by 
investing  them  in  a  dogmatic  garb,  so  as  to  remove  them  from  beneath 
the  rude  or  careless  touch  of  experimenting  heresy,  faith  was  satisfied, 
and  in  its  satisfaction  felt  secure  from  any  perilous  raid  on  its  domain. 
Hence  it  became  less  timid  in  facing  the  dissecting- knife  of  the 
philosopher ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  soon  detected  the  new  additional 
strength  it  might  derive  from  the  disquisitions  of  pliilosophical 
science,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  dogma  of  the  Church  left 
the  bosom  of  the  mother  that  gave  it  birth,  and  placed  itself  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  School.  The  result  of  this  transmigration  is 
but  too  evident.  P'irst  of  all,  the  interest  of  philosophical  inquiry  was 
duly  regarded  by  obtaining  by  the  side  of  faith  it«  share  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  huiuau  miiul,  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  dogma  or 
symbol  of  faith,  which  hitherto  had  evaded  the  gnisp  of  human 
intellect,  and  therefore  assumed  the  position  of  a  power  wliich,  though 
not  hostile,  was  yet  not  friemily  to  the  nspimtions  of  the  human  mind, 
now  turned  its  most  intimat^j  and  faithful  ally.  The  motto  of  this 
alliance  between  dogma  and  philosophy — the  well-known  "  Credo  ut 
intelligam  " — is  the  key-note  of  scholasticism.  Thus  then,  theology 
became  the  science  of  the  school,  when  the  dogma  was  completely 
confirmed  and  established,  and  the  school  sufficiently  developed  to 
receive  it  witliin  its  precincts;  aud  this  alliance,  which  produced  a 
Christian  philosophy  in  sciiolasticism,  was  the  principal  agent  also 
in  bringing  about  a  new  phase  of  the  mediieval  school  in  the  Studium 
Gend'ale  or  University. 
From  the  earliest  centuries  it  had  been  a  practice  with  the  Cliristian 
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Chiirch  in  newly  converted  countries  to  erect  schools  by  the  side  of 
cathedrals.  WTiere  our  Lord  liiul  his  temple,  science  hiid  a  chapel 
dose  liy.  These  cathedral  schools  became  in  the  course  of  time  less 
exclusively  clerical,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  chapters  of  cathedrals 
turned  more  seculiir  in  their  tendencies.  In  cousequeuce  of  this 
metamorphosis  the  cathedral  school  attracted  a  larger  number  of 
secular  students,  while  the  monastic  schools  more  properly  limited 
themselves  to  the  education  of  the  clerical  order.  But  for  all  that  the 
cathedral  school  bore  a  decidedly  clerical  character.  The  bishop  con- 
tinued to  be  the  head  of  the  schools  in  his  diocese,  and  through  his 
chancellor  (canccllnrius)  exercised  over  the  students  the  same  autho- 
rity as  over  all  others  that  stood  under  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Very 
often  we  meet  with  several  or  many  schools  connected  with  diflerent 
chiuxihes  of  one  and  the  same  diocese.  In  this  case  each  school  had 
its  own  "rector,"  but  all  of  them  were  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  jurisdiction  of  tlie  bishop,  or  his  representative  the  chancellor. 
Tliough  they  followed  their  literary  and  educational  pxusuits  each 
within  its  own  walls  and  imlcpendently  of  the  others,  yet  on  certain 
occttsions  they  were  reminded  of  their  consanguinity  of  birth  and 
their  relationship  to  the  Church,  when  on  festive  celebrations,  such  as 
the  least  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  diocese,  rectors,  teachers,  and 
students  of  the  different  schools  rallied  round  the  banner  of  their 
diocesan,  and  appeared  as  one  body  under  their  common  head,  the 
bishop.  Thus  we  see  the  cathedral  schools  brought  nearer  to  each 
other  by  two  agencies  of  a  uniting  tendency — the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  and  their  relation  to  the  Church.  That  which  had  grown 
spontaneously  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time  awaited  only  the 
"  fiat "  of  the  mighty  to  accomplish  its  metamorphosis,  and  assiune  its 
final  shape  in  the  Studium  Gena-ale.  The  Church  required  an  able 
expositor  of  Iier  dogmas,  a  subtle  defender  of  her  canonical  presump- 
tions, and  both  she  foimd  in  the  school.  Popes  then  granted  privi- 
leges and  imramiities  to  the  cathedral  and  monastic  schools  of  certain 
cities,  and  these  schools,  following  the  impulse  and  tendencies  of  the 
age,  united  in  corporations  and  became  universities.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  must  appear  a  vain  attempt  to  search  for  documentary 
evidence  as  to  the  first  foundation  of  the  three  ancient  universities. 
We  can  only  adduce  facts  to  show  when  and  where  such  estab- 
lishments are  first  mentioned,  and  yet  we  must  not  draw  the 
conclusion  that  universities  are  contemporary  with  those  documents 
which  first  bear  direct  testimony  to  their  existence.  For  we  all  know 
that  in  primitive  ages,  when  new  institutions  are  gradually  being 
de\'eloped,  centuries  may  pass  Ijefore  the  new-born  chilil  of  a  new 
civilization  is  clu"istcned,  and  receives  tliat  name  which  shidl  bear 
record  of  its  existence  to  future  generations.    As  far  back  as  the 
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eleventh  centur)-,  we  find  at  rnris  schools  connected  with  the  churches 
of  NotTC  Dame,  St.  Oaieviice,  St.  Victor,  and  Pdil  Pont,  but  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  they  had  been  luiited  in  a  Studium  Oencrale  befor 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  centuiy.  The  first  direct  mention  of  a  "m«»-t 
vcraity "  at  Paris  is  made  in  a  document  of  the  year  1209.  Oxfurd 
may,  in  ]ioint  of  antiquity,  claim  equality  at  least  with  Paris;  and 
the  assumption  that  Alfred  the  Great  planted  there,  as  elsewhere, 
educational  establishments,  is  certainly  not  without  some  plausibility. 
Concerning  the  existence  of  monastic  schools  in  that  to\vu  previously^ 
to  the  twelfth  century,  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but  to  refe 
the  foundation  of  Oxford  University  to  the  times  of  Alfred  the  Great 
is  simply  an  anachronism.  Oxford,  quite  as  nmch  as  Paris,  or  rather 
more  so,  bears  in  the  rudimentary  elements  of  its  constitution  the 
unmistakable  traces  of  its  origin  in  the  cathedral  and  monastic 
schools.  Bologna  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  law  schools  in  Italy. 
Roman  law  luid  never  become  quite  extinct  in  tliat  coimtry ;  and  in 
the  great  struggles  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  ever  and 
again  renewed  since  tlie  eleventh  century,  it  was  ransacked  with  great 
eagerness  for  the  purpose  of  propping  up  the  claims  of  either  pope  or 
emperor,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  Italian  law  schools,  therefore, 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  jwwers  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  raised 
them  to  the  summit  of  fame  and  prosperity,  and  then  again  dragged 
them  to  the  very  vei^e  of  ruin  by  involving  them  in  the  struggles  and 
con-sequent  miseries  of  the  two  parties.  The  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  well  understood  how  to  a^jpreciate  the  vantage-ground  which 
presented  itself  in  the  codices  of  the  ancients  for  the  support  of 
imperial  presumptions,  and  consequently  he  expressed  his  favour  and 
good-will  to  the  lawyers  of  Italy  by  confirming  tlie  ancient  law  school 
at  Bologna — a  confirmation  which  was  combined  with  extraordinary 
privDeges  to  professors  and  students  sojourning  in  that  town,  or 
engaged  on  their  journey  there  or  back.  Bologna  may  thei-efore  be 
regarded  as  a  privileged  school  or  university  since  the  year  1158, 
without  however  being  such  in  the  later  acceptation  of  the  term,  i.  e., 
endowed  witli  the  four  facidties.  Concerning  this  distinction  we 
shall  have  to  advance  a  few  remarks  hereafter. 

The  term  university  (universitas),  in  its  ancient  signification, 
denotes  sunjily  a  coinmuoity,  and  may  therefore  be  applied  to  the  com- 
mune of  a  city.  Hence  the  distinction  will  be  evident  between  the 
expression  "  Universitas  Bolot/na-"  and  "Ifniversita.'i  Studii  Bonncjisis" 
— the  commune  of  Bologna,  and  the  community  of  the  University  of 
Bologna.  The  elder  title  of  a  university  is  StndiuTn,  a  term  applied 
to  every  higher  school,  and  supplied  with  the  epithet  Generale  cither 
from  the  fact  of  ilivers  faculties  l>eing  taught,  or  students  of  all 
nations  being  admitted  within  its  pale.     The  most  distinctive  trait 
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of  the  Generale  Studium  is  manifested  iu  the  sociid  position  it  had 
gained  as  a  corporate  institution  invested  with  certain  rights  and 
jirivileges,  like  all  other  guilds  or  corporations  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  university  was  the  privileged  guild,  the  sole  competent  body  from 
which  every  authority  and  licence  to  teach  science  and  literature 
emanated.  The  man  upon  whom  it  conferred  its  degrees  was,  by  the 
very  fact  of  gaining  such  distinction,  stamped  as  the  scholar,  com- 
petent to  profess  and  teach  tlie  liberal  arts.  The  graduate,  however, 
gained  his  social  position  nut  by  the  act  of  promotion,  but  by  the 
privileges  wliich  the  governing  lieads  of  Church  and  State  had  con- 
nected with  that  act.  Hence  it  was  considered  an  indispensable 
condition  that  a  newly  erect^-d  university  should  be  confirmed  in  its 
statutes  and  privileges  by  the  Pojie,  the  representative  of  the  whole 
community  of  Christians.  The  imiversities  having  gained  a  social 
position,  theu'  members  were  henceforth  not  merely  scholars  declared 
as  such  by  a  competent  body  of  men,  but  they  also  derived  social 
advantages  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  stood  outside  the 
pale  of  the  miiversity. 

A  sliort  sicctch  of  tlie  universities  erected  in  different  European 
countries  after  the  pattern  of  the  three  parent  establishments  may 
suffice  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  zeal  and  emulation  displayed 
by  popes  and  einpcroi-s,  princes  and  citizens,  in  the  promotion  of 
learning  and  civilization. 

In  the  year  1204  an  luifurtunate  event  befell  Bologna.  Several 
professora,  with  a  gi-eat  number  of  scholars,  removed  from  that  place 
to  Vietiaa,  where  they  opened  their  schools.  This  dismemberment  of 
the  University  of  Bologua  must  have  had  its  cause  in  some — we  do 
not  learn  exactly  what — internal  commotion.  The  secession  was 
apparently  of  very  little  effect,  for  the  University  of  Vicenza,  to  which 
it  had  given  rise  in  1204,  cea.scd  to  exist  in  the  year  1200,  most  pro- 
Iwbly  in  consequence  of  the  professors  and  scholars  returning  to  the 
alma  of  Bologna  as  soon  as  this  could  be  opportunely  done.  A  more 
detaUed  account  has  been  handed  down  to  us  concerning  the  secession 
of  121.5,  when  iJofredo  d.i  lit-nevento.  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  emi- 
grated from  Bologna  to  Arczxo,  and  erected  his  chair  in  the  catheclral 
of  that  city.  A  crowd  of  scliolars  followed  the  course  of  the  great 
master.  From  letters  vTilten  by  Pope  Honorius  between  121G  and 
1220,  it  would  appear  that  the  citizens  of  Bologna,  in  order  to  prevent 
tlie  dismemberment  of  their  university,  tried  to  impose  upon  the 
BnTiolars  an  oath,  by  whicli  they  were  to  jtlodge  themselves  never,  in 
any  way,  to  further  the  removal  of  the  Studium  from  Bologna,  or  to 
leave  that  school  for  the  pui-pose  of  settling  elsewhere.  The  students, 
however,  refused  to  take  this  oath  of  allegiance,  a  refusal  in  which 
they  were  justified  by  the  Pope,  who  advised  them  rather  to  leave  the 
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dtj  thATi  r-niicr-i'-c-i  ar.7  •insis'rtneiit  preji-iicial  to  their  libexties.  The 
lean!:  Tia  *I.t^  rl^r:  '.t  the  Uaiverury  or  At^tjo,  where,  besides  the 
ancknt  .v;h>.'.Ii  .f  Litt,  we  find  in  tiie  v«ir  125-5  the  faculties  of  arts 
aiui  m&iif.ir;*.  Fr  .li:  a  simiTar  'ii*i=ett*i<:'Q  between  the  citizens  and 
ndiolxn  if^f-.iiJ:  to  Live  been  oaa.*eil  the  emigntuRi  to  Padva,  where 
the  ?^-^:!&\fjri.:.<  prrt'rrSKiR  and  scLolais  established  a  onireisitj  which 
aoon  ?<ecacir:  the  ^uocsasfol  rival  of  B^loona. 

In  th<6  year  llsl  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL,  &om  spite  to  the 
Bo^i^ese,  '^r-A  a  desire  of  promotiitz  the  interests  of  his  newly  erected 
University  of  yaply.st,  conmiande<i  all  the  stodents  and  professors  at 
Boloi>na  who  belonged  as  sabjects  to  his  Sicilian  dominions  to  repair 
to  Naples.  Tlie  non-Sicilian  members  of  the  Alma  Bonnensis  he 
endeavoure^l  to  allure  by  matnng  them  the  most  liberal  promises.  At 
any  other  time  this  nngenerons  stratagem  might  have  resulted  in  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  University  of  Boliigna ;  this  city,  however,  being  a 
meml^er  of  the  powerful  I/)mbard  League,  could  afford  to  laugh  at 
Frederick's  decrees  of  annihilation.  As  long  as  its  fonnder  and  bene- 
fact/;r  was  alive,  the  University  of  Naples  enjoyed  a  high  d^ree  of 
fame  and  excellence  among  the  studia  of  Italy,  for  Frederick  spared 
neither  exftense  nor  labour  in  the  propagation  of  science  and  literature. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  erected  the  University  of  Somt  about  the  year 
1250,  and  conferred  upon  it  all  the  privil^es  enjoyed  by  other 
establishments  of  the  kind.  But  the  praise  of  having  raised  that 
university  to  its  most  flourishing  condition,  and  endowed  it  with  all 
the  faculties,  is  due  to  Pope  Boniface  A'lII. 

I/>ml>ardy  owed  its  literary  fame  to  the  noble  Graleazzo  Visconti, 
who  formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  university  close  to  Milan  which 
should  provide  for  the  increased  wants  in  science  and  education 
among  the  pojmlation  of  that  capital  and  the  surrounding  cities.  The 
site  chosen  for  the  purpose  was  Pavva,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been 
the  resort  of  literati  of  every  description  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  neighliouring  University  of  Bologna.  The  new  university  soon 
accpiirod  gieat  fame,  enjoying  the  special  patronage  of  the  Emperor 
Cliarles  IV.  of  Germany. 

Tlie  French  universities  were  organized  after  the  model  of  Paris, 
but  most  of  them  had  to  be  contented  with  one  or  several  of  the 
faculties,  exclusive  of  theology,  which  was,  and  continued  to  be,  a 
privileged  science  reserved  to  Paris  and  a  few  of  the  more  ancient 
universities.  Thus  we  see  that  Orkans,  where  a  flourishing  school  of 
law  had  existed  since  1234,  was  provided  in  1312  with  the  charters 
and  privileges  of  the  Studium  Generale.  Montpelier  University, 
acconling  to  some  historians,  was  founded  in  1196  by  Pope  Urban  V.; 
but  with  certainty  we  can  trace  its  famous  school  of  medicine  only  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1221.    To  this  was  added  the  faculty  of  law  in 
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1230,  and  Nicolas  IV.  finally  establisbed,  in  128G,  tlie  iaculties  of 
civil  and  canon  law,  meilicine  and  arts,  (rraioblc,  Anjou,  and  a  few 
others,  though  entitled  to  claim  the  privileges  of  tlie  Stndiiiin  Geue- 
rale,  hardly  ever  exceeded  the  limits  of  ordinaiy  schools,  whether  in 
arts,  law,  or  medicine. 

The  system  of  centralization,  which  at  that  time  had  ab-eady 
gained  Uie  upper  hand  in  the  Church  and  State  of  JYance,  impressed 
its  type  on  social  and  scientific  life  as  well.  Paris  became  the  all- 
absorbing  vortex  wliich  engulfed  every  symptom  of  provincial  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  Alma  Parisiensis  developed  in  her  bosom,  as 
spontaneous  productions  of  her  own  body,  the  colleges  which  were 
founded -on  so  grand  a  scale  as  to  outweigh  in  importance  all  the 
minor  universities,  each  college  forming,  so  to  say,  a  "  universitas  in 
nniversitate."  This  obser\'ation  holds  good  for  England  and  the 
English  universities. 

Turning  our  attention  to  Gennany,  we  find,  in  accordance  with  the 
social  conditions  of  the  coimtiy,  the  development  of  academic  life 
taking  a  somewhat  intermediate  couree  between  the  Italian  universi- 
ties on  the  one  side,  and  Paris  and  Oxford  on  the  other.  Though 
emperors  and  territorial  princes  vie  with  each  other  in  the  promotion 
of  educational  establishments,  Germany  nevertheless  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  Italy  in  so  far  as  in  both  countries  tlie  opulent  citi- 
zens are  among  the  first  to  exert  themselves  in  the  propagation  of 
science  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  University  of  Prague, 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1318,  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  Vienna,  founded  in  1365  by  Albertus  Contractus,  Duke 
of  Austria,  and  Heidelberg,  erected  by  Rupert  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  in  1386.  The  University  of  Cologne 
owed  its  origin  to  the  exertions  made  by  the  municipal  council, 
■who  sticceeded  in  gaining  a  charter  from  Pope  Urban  VI.  in 
1388.  Erfurt  also  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  the  citizens  and 
the  town  council  for  its  erection,  which  took  place  1392.  Leijrsig  was 
founded,  in  its  rudiments  at  least,  in  1409  by  the  Elector  Frederick  I. 
of  Saxony,  but  it  started  into  the  full  vigour  of  academic  life  under 
the  impulse  imparted  to  it  by  the  inmiigration  of  two  thousand 
students,  Catholic  Germans,  wlio,  to  escape  Hussite  persecution,  had 
departcil  in  a  body  fi'om  the  University  of  Prague. 

Spain,  which  we  should  expect  to  see  forward  in  promoting  institu- 
tions of  learning,  tlid  not  much  avail  herself  of  those  fruits  of  science 
which  had  ripened  to  imequalled  splendour  under  the  Arabs  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Recalling,  however,  to  mind  the  fearfid  struggles 
^tween  the   Cliristian   and  Arab   popiUation,   struggles   which   for 

Bnturie.9  shook  that  country  to  its  ^ery  foundations,  we  can  reiidUy 
ce  allowance  for  the  slow  advance  of  learning  in  this  state  of  belli- 
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cose  turmoil.  Yet,  in  spite  of  tliese  unfavourable  conditions,  the 
schools  received  no  inconsiderable  attention  from  the  Christian  rulers 
of  the  country.  The  ancient  school  of  0»m,  or  Hucsca,  was  rcN-ived ; 
Saragossa,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  990  by  lioderico  ii 
S.  jElia,  began  to  thrive  again ;  Valentia  was  foimded  by  Alphonse  of 
Leon,  and  Salamanca  in  12.39  by  Fenlinand  of  Castile  and  I^on,  Iwth 
of  which  schools  arrived  at  their  greatest  splendour  and  the  position 
of  universities  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurj',  as  did  also 
those  of  Valladulul,  lianrlvna,  Saragossa,  and  Alcala. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  suney  of  the  progress  of  academic  estab^ 
lishments  in  the  different  European  countries,  we  subjoin  a  list  of  all 
mediffival  luiiversities,  with  the  dates  of  foundation,  which  in  doubt- 
ful cases  are  accompanied  by  a  note  of  intenogation.  The  dates  of 
the  most  ancient  universities  reqiure  no  further  remark  after  oiur 
previous  observations. 


£nCLAN'D  &  ScOTlANn. 

Oxford II— 

Cambridge    11 — 

St.  Andriws 1412 

Gliwgow   14.^1 

Aberdoon 1494 

Edinburgh   1520 

iT.tLY. 

Itulogna    II — 

Tiaceiua  1248 

Fadiu  1223 

Pub 13»9 

Vercelli    1228 

Aktio 1346 

Vicenza    1204 

Borne    1250  (f) 

Naples 1224 

Fcrmo 1391 

Tcnigia    1307 

I'ttvift    1301 

Siena    1320 

rarmn  1412 

Turin    1405 

Florence  1348 

Verona 1389 


Salerno 1250(f) 

Fhaxcs. 

Paris U— 

Montpdier  128fl 

Ariguon  1309(f) 

Cohon 1332 

Anjou   1348 

Lyoni  1300 

firenoblo 1339 

Pcrpignan    I.'i40 

Poitiers 1431 

Caen 1433 

Bordeaux 1442 

Nantes 1448 

GEItMANT. 

Prague 1348 

Vienna 136S 

neidi-lU.-rg   1386 

Cologne    1388 

Erfurt  1392 

Leipzig 1409 

Rostock     1419 

Crcifawoldc 1436 

Freiburg 1457  (F) 


Trier  (Treves)...  1472 

IngoldsUdt 1472 

Boilo    1460 

Mavcnce  1482 

Tijbingen 1483 

Wiiniburg   1400 

Sfai>  akd  PonTTGAl. 

Hucsca (F) 

Coimbru  1279 

liabon 1288 

Valentia   1210 

Salamanca    1239 

ValladoUd 1346 

Barcelona I5U0 

Saragossa 1474 

Toledo 1499 

Alcala  1508 

Othbb  Covktbies. 

Louvsin    142.5 

Buda    146d 

Upsala 1477 

Copenhagen 147S 

Cracow IjISi 


Entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  constitution  or  organization  of  the 
universities,  we  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  their  origin  and  with  the  spirit  of  unifonnity  wliich 
pervaded  the  Middle  Ages,  the  constitution  of  the  different  universi- 
ties was  everj'where  essentially  the  same.  The  university  of  the  most 
ancient  date  was  not  an  exclusive  school  or  establishment  existing 
only  for  the  liigher  branches  of  erudition,  but  it  was  a  sy.stem  of 
various  schooLj,  wliich  chiefly  aimed  at  the  education  of  a  competent 
body  of  teachers,  a  corporation  of  scientific  men.  This  purpose  coidd 
be,  and  indeed  was,,  attained  without  splendidly  endowed  colleges  or 
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fljiacioua  lecture -rooms.  The  university,  in  its  first  rudimentary 
appearance,  is  an  ideal  rather  than  a  reality.  There  are  no  traces  of 
buildings  exclusively  appropriated  to  academic  purposes,  but  the  first 
house  or  cottage  or  barn,  if  need  were,  was  made  subservient  to  scien- 
tific pursuits,  whenever  a  licenced  teacher  or  magister  pleased  to  ei-ect 
his  throne  there.  Nor  did  the  Studium  Generale  confine  itself  to 
giving  finishing  touches  of  education,  but  it  ccftnprised  the  whole 
sphere  of  development  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  so  that  the  boy  still 
"  living  under  the  rod  "  could  boast  of  being  a  member  of  the  imiver- 
sity  with  the  same  right  as  the  bearded  scholar  of  tliirty  or  forty  years 
of  age.  The  same  academic  privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  the 
magister  or  doctor  extended  to  the  lowest  of  the  "  famuli "  that  trod 
in  the  train  of  the  academical  cortege.  A  Corpus  Acadcmicum,  with 
its  various  degrees  of  membership,  its  distinction  of  nations  and  facul- 
ties, its  peculiar  organisation  and  constitution — such  are  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  all  the  mediaaval  universities  which  we  are  about 
to  examine.  To  the  Corpus  Academicum  belonged  the  students 
(scholares),  bachelors  (baccalaurei),  liceniiati-s,  masters  (magistri),  and 
doctors,  with  the  governing  heads,  the  proctors  (procuratores),  the 
deans  (decani),  and  the  rector  and  cluinccllor  (cancellarius).  To  these 
were  added  ofticials  and  servants  of  various  denominations,  and  finally 
the  tradespeople  of  the  university,  designated  as  academic  eitizcns. 
Every  student  was  obliged  to  present  himself  within  a  certain  time 
before  the  rector  of  the  university  in  order  to  have  his  name  put 
down  in  the  album  of  the  university  (matricula),  to  be  matriculated. 
lie  pledged  his  ,word  by  oath  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  imiversity,  and  to  the  rector  in  all  that  is  right  and  lawfiU  (licitis 
et  honestis),  and  to  promote  tlie  welfare  of  his  university  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  At  the  same  time  he  had  to  deposit  a  fee  in  the 
box  (archa)  of  the  academic  community,  the  amount  of  which  was 
fixed  according  to  the  rank  of  the  candidate,  as  it  was  not  imusual  for 
bishops,  canons,  abbots,  noblemen,  doctors,  and  other  graduates  to 
apply  for  membersliip  in  some  university.  After  l)eing  matri- 
culated and  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  body,  the  student  liad 
to  assume  the  academic  dress,  which  characterized  him  as  such  to 
the  world  at  large.  The  dress  was  identical  with  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  from  this  and  other  incidents  every  member  of  the  school  was 
termed  clcricus,  and  all  the  members  collectively  clems  universitatis, 
K|tt|ftgB  elerirua  (clerc)  came  to  designate  a  scholar,  and  laiciis  a  lay- 
BHBfttd  a  dunce  03  welL  The  wearing  of  secular  di'ess  was  strictly 
■  prohibited,  and  we  can  appreciate  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement  on 
considering  the  exorbitant  fashions  which  prevailed  in  those  days,  to 
the  prejudice  of  propriety  and  the  niin  of  pecuniary  means.  To  carry 
arms,  chiefly  a  kind  of  long  sword,  was  a  matter  allowed  sometimes, 
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more  often  connived  at,  but  frequently  prohibited  at  times  of  distar- 
bances  among  the  scholats  thcniselTes,  or  during  feuds  with  the 
citizens.  Against  visiting  gambling-houses  or  other  places  of  bad 
repute,  passing  the  nights  in  taverns,  engaging  in  dances  or  revels,  or 
other  diversions  unseemly  in  a  "  clerc,"  we  find  repeated  and  earnest 
injunctions  in  the  statutes  of  the  universities.  Where  scholais  were 
living  together  in  the  same  house  under  proper  surveillance,  they 
formed  a  commimity  known  as  haraa.  Bursa  originally  denoted  the 
contribution  which  each  scholar  had  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  community,  whence  the  term  was  applied  to  the  community 
itself.  The  bursee  had,  like  inns  and  publichouses,  their  proper 
devices  and  appellations,  commonly  derived  from  the  name  and 
character  of  the  house-OAS-ner  or  liospes  (host).  Corresponding  with 
the  Continental  bursse  were  the  English  hospitia  and  aulse,  or  halls; 
which  however  may  be  traced  to  higher  antiquity  than  the  former. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  these  institutes  the  germs  of  the 
later  colleges.  At  the  head  of  the  hospitium  or  bursa  stood  the  om- 
wntor,  who  was  commonly  appointed  by  the  rector,  in  some  places 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  bursa,  and  who  had  to  direct  the  course 
of  study,  guard  the  morals  of  the  students,  &c.  Iff  the  hospes"  or 
host  was  a  master  or  bachelor,  the  functions  of  conventor  naturally 
devolved  upon  him.  The  provisor  took  charge  of  the  victuals,  watched 
over  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  the  same,  and  settled  the  pecu- 
niary affairs  with  the  hospes.  Discipline  in  the  bursse  and  halls  was 
rigorous  and  severe,  and  it  could  not  be  othenvise  at  a  time  when  the 
individual  man  was  not  restrained  by  a  thousand  formalities  and  con- 
ventionalities, but  allowed  to  develop  freely  his  inlierent  faculties  and 
powers,  often  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of 
society,  unless  they  were  curbed  by  the  severe  punishment  which 
followed  transgression.  We  meet  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  universi- 
ties with  but  very  few  systematic  regulations  as  far  as  internal 
discipline  is  concerned.  This  was  a  matter  of  practice,  and  left  rather 
to  be  settled  according'  to  the  requirements  of  each  case  as  it  arose. 
Practice,  again,  taught  the  pupil  a  lesson  of  abstemiousness  and  self- 
denial  which  might  go  far  to  outdo  in  its  effect  our  best  text-books  on 
moral  philosophy.  Tlie  convictorial  houses,  as  well  as  the  university 
at  large,  were  poor,  being  without  any  funds  but  those  which  flowed 
horn  the  contributions  of  the  scholars  and  members  of  the  uuiTeraity. 
A  life  of  toil  and  endurance  was  that  of  the  scholar.  If  he  had  a  fire 
in  the  winter  season  to  warm  liis  limbs,  and  just  sufficient  food  to 
satisfy  his  gastronomic  cravings,  he  fovmd  himself  entitled  to  piaise 
his  stars.  The  lecture-rooms  did  not  boast  of  anything  like  luxury  in 
the  outfitting.  Some  rough  structure  of  the  carpenter's  making  which 
represented  the  pulpit  was  the  only  requisite  piece  of  fumitoie; 
chairs  were  not  wanted,  as  the  pupils  found  sitting  accommodation  on 
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'  the  floor,  which  was  strewn  with  straw  or  some  other  substance 
of  nature's  own  providing,  and  on  whicli  ardent  disciples  cowered 
down  to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom  flowing  from  the  lips  of  some 
ot'lcbrated  master.  When,  at  a  later  period,  the  University  of  Paris 
went  so  far  in  fastidious  innovations  as  to  procure  wooden  stools  for 
the  pupils  to  sit  upon,  the  papal  legates  who  had  come  on  a  visitation 
severely  censured  the  authorities  for  their  indiscretion  in  opening 
the  University  to  the  current  of  luxmy  which  would  not  fail,  they 
aflirmcd,  to  have  an  enervating  effect  on  the  mind  and  body  of  the  pupil ; 
and  for  a  time  the  scholars  liad  to  descend  again  from  the  stool  to  the 
Early  rising  was  so  geueral  a  habit  in  those  days  as  to  make  it 
st  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  pupils  had  gone  through  their 
'"morning  worsliip  and  several  lessons  by  the  time  the  more  reflned 
student  of  modern  days  is  accustomed  to  rise. 

Tl>e  lowest  of  academical  degrees  was  that  of  Bachelor  (Baccalaur- 
euj^).*  Certain  historical  evidence  of  the  creation  of  bachelors  at  Paris 
appears  in  the  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  of  the  year  1231,  though 
the  degree  must  be  of  a  remoter  date,  for  the  Pope  alludes  to  it  not  as 
a  novel  institution,  but  in  terms  whicli  induce  us  to  admit  its  previous 
existence.  When  a  scholar  had  attended  the  course  of  lectures  pre- 
scribed by  his  faculty,  and  gone  through  a  certain  number  of  disputa- 
tious, he  might  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  bachelorship. 
Having  passed  his  examination  before  the  doctors  (magistri)  of  his 
faculty  to  their  satisfaction,  and  taken  the  usnal  oath  of  fidelity  and 
ice  to  the  university,  he  gained  the  actual  promotion  by  the 
cellor.  Hereupon  he  proceeded  with  his  friends  and  others 
whom  he  chose  to  invite,  in  a  more  or  less  brilliant  cortege,  to  the 
Iwiquet  which  he  pro\'iiled  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  In  the  proces- 
I  aian  the  staff  or  sceptre  (baculus,  sceptrum,  virga)  of  tlie  university 
was  carried  in  front  of  the  new-made  bachelor,  as  the  emblem  of  his 
rec  '  '  '  Icmical  dignity.  The  bachelors  were  still  only  a 
biL')  iits,  and  as  .such  they  are  frequently  called  .<4rcAt- 

iarts.  They  of  course  precedetl  the  students  in  rank,  were  allowed 
wear  a  gown  of  choicer  material,  and  the  cap  called  Quadratuvi, 
wltile  the  Birrdlum  -f  was  reserved  for  the  iloctors.  The  bachelors 
were  closely  connected  with  their  respective  faculties,  and  could  not 
Doncc  this  connection,  or  even  choose  another  place  of  residence. 


I  Ai  lo  tlte  deriralian  of  this  tenu  hardly  a  doubt  eiin  bo  entertained.  The  Ancient 
1  <vf  carrying  tho  academic  eUff  or  sci-ptre  (boculns)  before  the  candidate  on  his  pro- 
motion In  tho  first  degree,  andnubtedly  gavo  origin  to  the  terma  BaeulariHS  and  lineu!arid~ 
tm,  which  only  in  later  time*  were  cornjptcd  into  Jltcealahiu  and  Saeealaurem.  Thus 
with  Kink  again>t  Dulmus,  Voiglit,  nnd  othera,  who  give  the  most  ijuitoitio  drtirktioilS, 
nub  u  kttaitit  (batolariiu),  biu-chetutitr,  Sec. 

t  Quadratitm,  the  square  cap ;  liirretliim,  a  tenn  still  preserved  in  tho  French  harrellc,  a 
cardinal'*  hat  ;  in  German  the  term  bamit  is  used  for  the  cap  worn  by  priests  when  in. 
sOetkl  dreaa. 
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■without  special  permission.  They  formed  the  transition  from  the 
students  to  the  masters,  as  they  participated  in  the  fanctiona  of  both. 
They  had  to  direct  the  private  study  and  repetitions  of  the  scholars, 
and  work  out  the  doctor's  system,  which  the  latter  merely  sketched  in 
its  principal  theses  and  rudimentary  outlines.  The  bachelors,  in  fact, 
represented  the  hardest  worked  people  of  the  body  academic.  In 
later  centuries  they  were  actually  ill-treated  by  the  doctors  of  Paris,  who 
confined  themselves  to  deliver  one  single  lecture  in  the  whole  year, 
leaving  all  the  rest  of  the- work  to  their  inferior  fellow-graduates. 
Besides  their  share  in  teacliing  the  students,  they  performed  other 
important  duties.  They  were  the  industrious  copyists  of  classical 
works,  and  while  they  thus  toiled  for  the  instruction  of  others  in 
narrower  or  wider  cireles,  they  at  the  same  time  qualified  themselves 
for  the  attainment  of  higher  degrees.  Opportunities  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  em.dition  were  given  in  the  disputatums.  It  was 
incumbent  upon  every  doctor  or  master  (magister)  from  time  to  time 
to  hold  and  direct  a  public  disputation,  at  which  the  doctors,  bachelors, 
and  students  were  present.  The  doctors,  clad  in  the  furred  doctor- 
gown  (cappa,  tabhardum),  and  with  the  birretium,  took  their  places 
on  elevated  chairs,  which  were  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the  walls  of 
the  halL  The  cross  seats  were  occupied  by  the  bachelors,  behind 
whom  mustered  the  plebeian  students,  in  earlier  times  cowering  on 
the  floor,  later  on  provided  with  the  luxury  of  seats. 

The  presiding  doctor,  who  directed  the  disputation,  having  entered 
the  pulpit,  chose  from  the  text-book  a  certain  passage  and  formed  it 
into  an  argument  (qusestio),  the  development  or  exposition  of  which 
was  called  determinatio.  Now  the  task  of  the  bachelors  commenced, 
who,  with  respect  to  their  functions,  were  called  respondentes,  and 
divided  into  dc/endentes  and  opponentcs.  They  had  their  own  pulpit, 
from  which  one  or  other  individual  of  their  class  delivered  his  argu- 
mentatio,  pro  or  con.,  and  then  awaited  the  response  of  his  antagonist 
"When,  however,  the  contest  required  a  rapid  succession  of  questions 
and  answers,  both  occupied  the  same  piUpit,  facing  each  other  in  a 
contest  which  very  often  did  not  lack  the  stimulus'  of  personal  ani- 
mosity. When  they  became  extravagant  in  their  argumentation, 
strayed  from  the  origiual  question,  or  in  the  heat  of  the  combat  fell 
into  excesses  of  language,  it  was  the  office  of  the  presiding  doctor  to 
recall  them  to  the  point  at  issue,  or,  if  need  were,  to  impose  silence. 
Sometimes,  and  perhaps  not  unfrequently,  matters  biecame  so  com- 
plicated as  to  leave  a  solution  of  the  question  more  than  doubtful,  in 
wliich  case  the  doctor,  on  his  own  authority,  pronounced  a  decision,  to 
which  the  contending  parties  had  to  submit.  Similarly  to  the  prac- 
tice prevalent  in  tournaments,  the  disputations  were  wound  up  with  a 
courtesy  (recommendatio),  an  harangue  in  favour  of  the  opponent. 
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Stuclents  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  disputations  directed 
by  a  doctor;  but  they  had  their  own  combats  of  the  kind,  presided 
over  by  a  bachelor. 

Wliile  promotion  to  the  bachelorsliip  took  place  four  times  a  year, 
the  competition  for  the  licence  could  occur  only  once  or  twice,  com- 
monly at  the  opening  of  the  new  scholastic  year.  The  scientific 
requirements  differed  in  different  universities  and  faculties,  and  the 
course  of  promotion  was  not  everywhere  the  same  in  all  its  details, 
but  the  following  outlines  will,  we  hope,  give  a  fair  picture  of  the 
generality  of  cases.  The  day  of  competition  for  the  licence  (licentia 
docendi)  being  agreed  upon  between  the  chancellor  and  the  respective 
faculties,  it  was  publicly  announced  by  placards  at  the  entrance  of 
churches  and  other  conspicuous  places,  and  several  times  pronounced 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  clei-gy.  On  the  appointed  day  the  candidates 
presented  themselves  before  their  respective  faculties,  and  on  tlie 
morrow  they  were  introduced  to  the  chancellor,  to  petition  him  that 
he  would  graciously  accept  them  as  candidates,  and  appoint  the  day 
of  examination.  Hereupon  they  pledged  themselves  by  oath  to  be 
obedient  ia  the  chancellor,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  imiversity, 
to  further  peace  and  concord  among  the  nations  and  faculties,  to 
deliver  lectures  at  least  during  the  first  year  of  their  licence,  to  be 
faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  to  defend  them  against 
every  hostile  aggression.  Then  the  functions  of  the  faculties  began 
and  ended  with  the  examination  of  the  candidate,  who,  upon  having 
passed  satisfactorily,  was  recommended  to  the  chancellor  for  the 
actual  reception  of  the  licence.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
licence  was  not  the  gift  of  the  faculty,  but  emanated  from  the  chan- 
cellor as  the  representative  of  the  bishop,  the  Church ;  nay,  more,  in 
several  Italian  universities  it  was,  in  spite  of  their  democratic  cha- 
iBcter,  customary  for  the  bishop  himself  to  preside  at  the  examina- 
tion for  the  licence  and  the  promotion  of  the  successful  competitors. 
When  the  chancellor  withheld  his  confirmation  (as  on  several  occasions 
of  differences  having  arisen  between  liim  and  the  university  it  did 
happen),  the  most  brilliantly  sustained  examination  faded  to  make 
A  licentiate  exit  of  a  bachelor.  The  examination  for  the  three  higher 
facultiea  was  held  in  the  presence  of  all  the  doctors,  any  one  of  whom 
had  a  right  to  examiue  the  candiilate  on  the  prc\'iously  appointed 
'•  theses."  In  the  theological  faculty  the  questions  were  ever)where 
fixed  by  the  episcopal  representative,  the  chancellor,  who  even  might 
interfei-e  in  the  examination  itself.  The  same  right  could  be  claimed 
by  him  in  the  faculty  of  law. 

To  pronounce  judgment  on  the  scientific  qualifications  of  the  candi- 
date was  the  task  of  tiie  whole  faculty.  On  the  appointed  day  the 
successful  competitors  appeared  in  the  church  in  the  presence  of  the 
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chancellor,  and  kneeling  down  before  him  {pb  nverentiam,  Dei  tt 
tedis  apostolicce),  they  received  the  licence,  the  chancellor  using  the 
formula :  "  By  the  authority  of  God  Almighty,  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  the  Apostolic  See,  in  whose  name  I  act^  I  grant  yon  the 
licence  of  teaching,  lecturing,  disputing,  here  and  everywhere  through- 
out the  world,  in  the  name,"  &c.  (Ego,  auctoritate  Dei  omnipotentis,  et 
apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  et  apostolicse  sedis,  qua  fungor  in  hac  parte, 
do  tibi  licentiam,  legendi,  regendi,  disputandi,  hie  et  ubique  terrarum, 
in  nomine  Patris  et  FOii  et  Spiritus  SanctL    Amen.) 

After  the  act  was  over  there  followed  the  pa3rment  of  fees  and  the 
inevitable  banquet  The  arts  faculty  conferred  with  the  Hcence  the 
degree  of  the  magisterium  at  the  same  time.  The  licence  enabled 
the  candidate  to  teach  in  public  at  aU  the  tmiversities  of  Western 
Europe.  In  the  earlier  centuries  this  prerogative  of  universal  recog- 
nition of  the  licence  was  not  enjoyed  by  all  the  universities.  That 
of  Paris  was  honoured  with  it  as  early  as  the  year  1279  by  Pope 
Kicolas  III. ;  Oxford  did  not  receive  it  until  the  year  1319 ;  while 
the  University  of  Vienna  enjoyed  it  ever  since  its  foundation  by  the 
bull  of  Pope  Urban  V.  of  the  year  1365.  When  the  Church  had 
performed  her  functions  by  bestowing  the  licence  upon  the  candidate, 
he  was  not  therewith  a  member  of  the  faculty.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  to  seek  approval  and  reception  from  the  respective  faculty  itself 
(petere  licentiam  incipiendi  in  artibus,  in  medicina,  Sen.),  which,  in  the 
regular  course  of  events,  was  never  withhdd.  Tliere  was  in  this  pro- 
ceeding a  manifestation  of  corporate  right  and  independence  which 
the  faculties  loved  to  disjilay  on  this  occasion.  Though  hardly  more 
than  a  formality,  it  tended  to  give  expression  to  their  consciousness 
of  being  free  corporations  upon  which  no  candidate  could  be  intruded, 
though  it  were  by  the  highest  functionary  of  the  university.  The 
bachelors,  as  we  intimated  before,  may  be  considered  a  higher  degree 
of  student*,  and  the  licentiates,  we  may  add,  formed  a  lower  degree 
of  masters.  They,  therefore,  sat  in  the  same  compartments  with  the 
masters,  but  in  the  rear ;  they  might,  like  the  doctors,  wear  the  cappa 
(gown),  but  not  the  Urrettvvi ;  nor  were  they  allowed  to  deliver  lec- 
tures on  their  own  responsibility,  but  had  to  do  so  imder  the  direction 
of  a  doctor.  Licentiates,  however,  if  reading  by  appointment  of  a 
doctor,  or  in  his  stead,  were  considered  independent  lecturers.  To 
make  the  licentiate  a  doctor,  nothing  was  required  but  the  act  of 
promotion — a  mere  formality  again,  but  of  no  slight  importance,  for  it 
was  the  final  transaction  which  stamped  the  candidate  as  a  man  of 
learning,  the  legitimate  and  competent  teacher. 

The  act  of  promotion  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  possible 

splendour.     Tlie  tolling  of  the  church  bells  gave  the  signal  for  the 

session  to  prepare.     All  the  doctors,  licentiates,  bachelors  and 
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stndents,  taving  previously  assembled  in  front  of  the  candidate's 
house,  tiny,  iipon  the  second  signal  being  given  by  the  bells,  moved 
in  a  pompous  car&rjc  tow-nrd  the  church,  where  the  sound  of  tnimpets 
and  tijnbrels  received  them  upon  their  entrance.  For  the  coxirt,  the 
judges,  the  magistrates,  and  the  members  of  the  different  faculties, 
separate  accommodation  was  provided,  the  populace  filling  the  re- 
maining space.  Tlie  doctors  of  the  respective  faculties  having  taken 
their  seats,  the  chancellor  opened  the  proceedings  by  a  brief  allocution, 
in  which  he  permitted  the  candidate  to  ascend  the  pulpit  (auctoritaU 
tamdUirii).  The  candidate  delivered  a  speech  (pulchram  et  decentem 
aiBiigani)  in  honour  of  the  faculty,  and  finally  jjetitioned  for  the  in- 
signia of  doctor.  Upon  this  the  promoter  (one  of  the  doctors  of  the 
faculty)  ascended  the  pulpit  and  held  an  oration  recommendatory  of 
the  candidate,  and  then,  following  his  invitation,  all  the  doctors  formed 
a  circle  and  received  the  doctorandia  in  their  centre,  where  the  pro- 
moter transmitted  into  his  hands  an  open  and  a  closed  volume  as  the 
symbols  of  his  scientific  avocations,  gave  him  the  kiss  of  jjeace  as  the 
mark  of  friendship  and  fraternity,  and  placed  on  his  head  the  birrettum 
in  manifestation  of  his  new  dignity.  Immediately  after  these  cere- 
monies the  new  doctor  ascended  the  pulpit  (now  sua  aucloriMe)  and 
delivered  a  lecture  on  any  theme  fitting  tlie  occasion,  thus  availing 
himself  at  once  of  the  acquired  privilege.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  act  of  promotion  belonged  to  the  chancellor  and  faculty 
jointly,  and  not  to  the  university  as  such,  for  its  actual  head,  the 
rector,  took  no  pail  whatever  in  the  proceedings.  The  doctor  alone 
liad  the  right  of  wearing  a  gown  ornamented  with  silk  and  fur,  and 
the  birrettum  as  indicative  of  his  rank.  In  his  social  position  he  was 
considered  of  equal  rank  with  noblemen,  and  therefore  wore  the  golden 
ring  and  other  attributes  of  the  nobility,  and  in  public  manifestoes  he 
always  appears  included  in  the  aristocratic  class  of  society.  The  titles 
of  (lector  and  mmpufrr  designated  one  and  the  same  degree,  and  yet 
there  was  a  shade  of  difference  in  their  racAning,  magister  (master) 
being  applied  to  scientific  superiority  or  mastership,  while  doctor 
signified  the  person  who,  in  conseqxience  of  this  degree,  exercised  the 
functions  of  teacher  or  professor ;  hence  minster  was  the  title  of 
courtesy,  doctor  that  of  the  professional  man,  a  distinction  which  will 
become  evident  from  phrases  such  as  this  :  Magister  Johannes,  doctor 
in  theologia,  &c.  Every  doctor  enjoyed  the  right,  and  during  the 
first  year  of  his  licence  undertook  the  duty,  of  lecturing  in  that 
faculty  which  had  promoted  him. 

The  officials  and  .ser\-ants  formed  no  inconsiderable  appendage  to 
the  university.     They  are  mentioned  under  the  names  of  itMarii, 
fin",  thetuiurarii,  and   the   lower  orders  of  beadles  or  famnli  of 
>as  descriptions.     More  important,  if  not  in  position,  yet  in  num- 
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ber,  were  the  academic  citizens.  To  these  belonged  tailors,  shoemakers, 
laundreases,  booksellers,  stationers,  and  a  host  of  different  trades,  which 
had  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  university  men  exclusively,  and  formed 
a  body  distinct  altogether  from  the  city  tradesmeiL  All  these  servants 
of  the  university,  the  academic  citizens  and  their  servants,  together 
with  the  servants  of  each  individual  belonging  to  the  university, 
counted  as  members  of  this  community.  If  we  take  into  consider- 
ation that  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  of  the  state,  and  noblemen, 
visited  the  universities,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  atten- 
dants and  servants ;  that  even  scholars  of  the  wealthier  middle  classes 
were  followed  by  two  servants  at  least  (and  in  this  case  called  "  tenentes 
locum  nobilium  " — gentlemen  commoners  ?),  we  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  immense  crowd  of  academic  individuals  resident  in  the  great 
universities.  Aa  to  the  number  of  academic  members  in  different 
places,  the  opinions  of  modem  historians  are  at  variance,  and  in  spite 
of  their  controversies  the  real  facts  of  the  case  have  not  been  ulti- 
mately elicited.  Wood,  in  his  history  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
rdates  that  in  the  year  1250  the  number  of  members  of  that  univer- 
sity amounted  to  30,000 !  This  fabulous  number  scarcely  ever  found 
credence  among  modem  historians  until  Huber,  the  German  historian 
of  the  English  universities,  entered  the  lists  as  the  champion  of 
Wood's  thirty  thousand.  Though,  historically,  he  has  no  new  light 
to  throw  upon  the  subject,  he  makes  his  deduction  in  favour  of  the 
thirty  thousand  plausible  enough.  Taking  into  consideration  the  facts 
we  have  just  advanced  concerning  the  wide  range  of  the  term  of 
academic  members,  adducing  further  the  circumstance  of  Oxford 
having  at  that  time  attained  the  meridian  of  its  glory  by  the  immi- 
gration of  Paris  scholars  in  1209,  and  the  settlement  of  the  mendicant 
Mars  there,  he  certainly  urges  on  our  minds  the  belief  that  the  number 
of  academic  people  must  have  been  amazingly  great.  But  looking 
apart  from  the  circumstance  that  Wood's  assertion  is  not  confirmed  by 
direct  documentary  evidence,  that  the  average  numbers  mentioned 
before  and  after  the  year  indicated  turn  in  the  scale  between  3,000 
and  5,000,  we  have  scarcely  any  other  measure  by  which  to  judge 
the  above  statement  but  the  highest  mark  of  numbers  related  of  the 
other  great  universities.  Allowing  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
to  have  worked  in  unison  towards  assembling  a  large  crowd  at  Oxfotd 
University,  we  yet  believe  no  one  will  be  likely  to  uphold  the  assertion 
that  Oxford  University  was  at  that  time,  or  at  any  time,  more  densely 
populated  than  Paris  or  Bologna.  In  the  year  1250,  we  know  for  a 
fact  Germany  M'as  not  in  possession  of  one  single  university,  and  yet 
the  nimiber  of  academic  scholars  in  that  country  was  not  inconsid- 
erable. From  want  of  a  Studium  Generale  in  their  own  country, 
German  scholars  had  to  visit  foreign  universities,  and  the  current  is 
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clearly  distinguishable  in  two  iliieetions,  one  to  Italy  for  the  study  of 
law,  the  other  to  Paris  for  arts  and  theology.  Even  admitting  Oxford's 
fame  for  its  dialectic  and  theological  schools  having  Ijeen  on  an 
equality  with  that  of  Paris,  we  cannot  conceive  liow,  in  its  insular 
position,  it  could  rival  with  the  great  continent4U  universities  which 
offered  ready  access  to  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Now  the 
greatest  number  ever  mentioned  at  the  University  of  Paris  is  10,000, 
when  in  the  year  1394  all  the  members  of  the  university  had  to  vote 
in  the  case  of  the  papal  schism,  and  even  this  number  cannot  be 
relied  on,  as,  according  to  Gerson's  admission,  several  members  gave 
more  than  one  vote,  and  others  voted  who  had  no  right  to  be  on  the 
academic  suffrage.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  gross  sum  may  be 
an  approximately  fair  estimate,  we  turn  our  attention  to  Bologna. 
This  university  undoubtedly  contained  all  tlie  advantages  of  celebrity, 
easy  access,  freedom  of  constitution,  and  whatever  else  may  conduce 
to  attract  numerous  visitors.  Yet  the  highest  number  is  10,000, 
mentioned  in  the  year  1262.  The  universities  of  Salamanca  and 
Vienna,  certainly  not  the  least  among  academic  establishments,  even 
in  the  time  of  their  greatest  success  and  most  flourishing  condition, 
could  not  boast  of  a  number  exceeding  7,000.  From  these  data  it  may 
become  sufficiently  evident  what  we  have  to  believe  of  Oxford's 
thirty  thousand,  a  number  which  must  stand  on  its  own  merits  imtQ 
it  can  be  supported  and  confirmed  by  direct  historic  evidence.  It 
is  true  the  line  of  demarcation  between  tnistworthy  and  fabulous 
accounts  concerning  numbere  is  very  difficult  to  draw  in  medieval 
records,  especially  when  they  refer  to  institutions  which,  exposed  to 
the  ^•icissitudes  of  fortune,  experienced  a  continual  influx  and  reflux 
of  scholars,  so  that  the  famous  Bologna,  wluch  numbered  10,000  mem- 
bers in  1262,  had  fallen  to  500  in  Uie  year  1431,  not  to  mention  the 
intermediate  degrees  in  the  scale  of  numbers. 

The  whole  body  academic,  numerous  and  complicated  though  it  was, 
did  not  re<iuire  any  considerable  amount  of  regulating  and  governing 
agents.  By  the  simplicity  of  ride  and  government  the  Middle  Ages 
chaructcristically  differ  from  our  own  wondeiful  machineries  which 
claim  for  every  touch  that  is  wanted  the  experienced  hands  of  hun- 
dre<Li  of  officials,  and  even  then  they  are  oftentimes  served  badly 
enough.  Self-government  was  tlie  ruling  idea  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
consequently  we  see  the  universities  directed  in  their  complicated 
progress  by  a  numl)er  of  officiids  comparatively  so  smidl  as  to  fill  the 
rao<lem  obser\'er  with  amazement.  The  university  being  divided  into 
different  bodies  or  corporations  (the  nations  and  faculties)  it  left  the 
direction  and  management  of  these  different  institutions  chiefly  to 
themselves.  At  tlie  head  of  the  nations  stood  the  proctors  (procura- 
tores),  and  the  faculties  were  governed  by  their  dtans  (decani).    The 
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range  of  their  official  rights  and  duties  'will  be  iUoatcated  later  on. 
The  president  of  the  different  nations  and  of  the  four  faculties  was  the 
rector.    He  was  elected  for  the  space  of  a  year,  or  six  months  only,  by 
the  proctors  or  presidents  of  the  nations,  and  in  earlier  times  r^olaify 
ont  of  the  arts  faculty ;  at  a  later  period,  and  in  the  younger  univet^ 
sities,  out  of  one  of  the  nations  and  one  of  the  faculties  alternately. 
The  rector  was  not  to  be  a  married  man — at  Vienna  no  monk  either ; 
Prague  required  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  clerical  profession,  imi- 
tating in  this,  as  in  almost  everything  else,  the  University  of  Paris, 
where  even  the  professors  were  bound  to  celibacy  (nullus  uzoratos 
admittebatur  ad  regentiam).    The  rector  wa.s  the  head,  the  president 
(caput,  principals)  of  the  whole  university.    Oxford  and  Prague  alone, 
where  the  supreme  power  was  invested  in  the  chancellor,  form  in  this 
respect  an  exception,  but  only  so  far  as  names  are  concerned,  for  the 
Oxford  chancellor  was  eo  ipso  rector  of  the  university.    The  rector's 
high  dignity  found  expression  in  the  title  of  MagnificM,  which,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  allowed  to  none  but  princes  imperial  and  royal,  and 
a  suitable  dress  distinguished  the  highest  official  of  the  university 
whenever  he  appeared  in  public.    It  is  surprising  to  learn  what  an 
important  figure  a  university  rector  played  on  public  occasions.    At 
Paris,  and  later  on  at  Vienna,  the  rector,  when  officiating  in  his 
avocation,  preceded  in  rank  even  the  bishop&     The  rector  of  the 
University  of  Louvain  (Loewen)  was  allowed  a  life-guard  of  his  own ; 
and  even  Charles  V.,  attending  on  one  occasion  the  convention  of  the 
university,  took  his  place  after  the  rector.    At  Leyden,  the  stadtholder, 
when  appearing  in  the  name  of  the  states-general,  allowed  the  pre- 
cedence to  the  rector  of  the  university ;  and  whenever  the  rector  of 
Padua  visited  the  Eepublic  of  Venice  he  was  received  by  the  senate 
with  the  highest  marks  of  honour.    When  at  Vienna  the  court  w»s 
prevented  from  attending  at  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi,th8 
rector  of  the  university  took  the  place  of  the  sovereign  immediately 
behind  the  aanciiasimum.     From  the  exalted  station  which  a  univer- 
sity rector  occupied  in  society  the  fact  is  easily  explained,  that  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank,  and  even  princes 
of  blood  royal,  did  not  slight  the  rectorial  purple  of  the  university. 
The  rector  wore,  like  the  deans,  a  black  gown,  but  on  festive  occasions 
he  was  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  scarlet  velvet.     He  acted  as  the  pre- 
sident of  the  highest  academic  tribunal,  and  held  his  judidal  ses- 
sions, assisted  by  the  proctors,  and  if  he  so  pleased  he  might  invite  the 
deans  as  weU.    In  criminal  cases  occurring  within  the  bounds  of  tJie 
university,  he  could  inflict  any,  from  the  slightest  to  the  severest 
pencdties  of  the  law.     Hence  a  swm-d  and  a  gce^ptn  were  earned 
before  him  when  he  traversed  the  streets  or  appeared  on  public  occa- 
sions.   He  convened  the  meetings  of  the  university  corporations,  and 
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conventionfl  licld  xmder  any  other  authority  (even  that  of  tlie  chan- 
cellor) had  uo  legal  i.>o\ver  in  canying  resolutions.  Wliat  we  have 
just  stated  concennng  the  rector  holds  good  for  the  chancellor  of 
Oxford.  When  Paris  and  other  nnivei'sities  contrivetl  to  free  them- 
selves from  tlie  influence  of  their  diocesan,  Oxford  never  loosened  the 
doae  ties  which  bound  it  to  the  church,  and  received  without  opposi- 
tion its  governing  head  from  the  bishop.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  chancellor  of  the  university  had  nothing  wliatever  to  do 
with  the  church  of  Lincoln,  wliich  had  its  own  chancellor.  Once 
appointed  by  the  bishop.  Oxford's  chancellor  entered  upon  aU  the 
functions,  and  the  same  independent  position  as  the  rector  elsewhere. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  repre,sented  the  chancellor  of  the  other 
continental  universities,  who  formed  the  connecting  links  between 
the  university  and  the  church.  During  tlie  Middle  Ages  the  fimctions 
of  the  continental  cliancellor  were  restricted  to  tlie  few  cases  of  pro- 
motion at  which  lie  acted  as  the  representative  of  the  bishop,  to  give 
the  sanction  and  blessing  of  the  Church  to  proceedings  which  were 
deemed  as  naturally  belonging  to  her  proper  sphere  of  supervision  and 
authority.  Having  so  far  finished  our  sketch  of  the  different  menil>ers 
of  tJie  Corpus  Academicnm,  we  may  finally  let  them  pass  in  review  as 
they  appeare<l  at  processions  and  other  public  occasions,  according  to 
rank  and  precedence.  At  the  head  of  the  train  we  see,  of  course,  the 
rector  followed  by  the  dean,  doctors  and  licentiates  of  theology,  with 
whom  went  in  eciuul  rank  the  sons  of  dukes  and  counts,  and  the 
higher  nobility  generally.  Theae  were  succeeded  by  the  dean,  doctors 
and  licentiates  of  the  law  faculty,  and  the  students  belonging  to  the 
baronial  order,  and  with  the  medical  faculty  proceeded  the  students  of 
the  lower  nobility.  The  fourth  division  was  formed  by  the  dean  and 
pecfcssors  (raagistri  regentes)  of  tlie  arts  facidty  and  those  bachelors 
of  other  faculties  who  were  masters  of  arts,  whde  the  bachelors  of  arts 
followed,  and  the  students  closed  the  procession,  they  also  being 
ilivided  and  following  each  other  according  to  the  succession  of  the 
faonlties  jnst  described,  where,  cdrris  prtnfriw,  seniority  gave  the  pre- 
rjW^T'^^  As  in  all  institutions  of  mediaeval  society  the  division  of 
I  strictly  observed,  and  in  case  of  need  enforced  in  the  most 
rigorous  manner,  a  tmnagiession  in  this  respect  being  nsited  on  any 
member  with  severe,  sometimes  the  severest  penalty,  i.e.,  expulsion 

om  the  university. 

All  the  different  degrees  of  individuals  we  have  now  examined  were 
united  in  corporations,  representing  a  \mion  either  according  to  local 
divisions  in  vaticnis,  or  arranged  with  respect  to  scientific  pursuits  in 
families.  Concerning  the  nations  of  the  universities,  former  writers 
^tricate<I  themselves  in  great  dirticiilties  by  recumng  to  hypotheses  in 

iich  historical  records  did  not  bear  them  out.     According  to  Bnlanis 
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and  Huber  the  nations  of  tbe  university  Tepresented  the  different  tribes 
or  nationalities  which  inhabited  a  country,  and  foimd  a  rallying  point 
at  the  centre  of  science  and  education.  Now,  this  assertion  is  in  open 
contradiction  to  the  character  and  nature  of  academic  nations,  as  may 
become  evident  from  the  following  data  which  we  have  to  advance. 
The  nations  of  the  English  universities  were,  and  always  continued  to 
be,  those  of  the  Boreales  or  northerners,  and  the  AustraUs  or  southerners. 
Among  the  Borcales  were  included  the  Scotch,  and  with  the  Australes 
figured  the  Irish  and  Welsh.  If  it  had  lain  in  tbe  plan  of  those  insti- 
tutions to  preserve  and  foster  the  difference  of  national  extraction  and 
to  develop  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  contrast,  how  could  this  end  be 
obtained  by  a  corporation  of  men  which  contained  in  itseK  the  contra- 
dictory elements  of  Celtic  and  Saxon  derivation,  elements  then  more 
sharply  defined  and  opposed  to  each  other  than  now.  Directing  our 
attention  to  Paris,  we  find  at  an  earlier  epoch  there  also  only  two 
distinct  nations,  the  French  and  the  English,  the  former  comprising 
Southern,  and  the  latter  Northern  Europe.  When  these  two  nations 
were  multiplied  into  four  no  regard  whatever  was  paid  to  the  different 
nationalities,  for  the  divisions  were  the  English,  French,  Ficardian, 
and  Norman.  Wliy,  we  may  ask,  was  the  nation  of  the  Normans  to 
hold  a  separate  position  from  that  of  the  English,  with  whom  they 
were  one  body  from  a  political  point  of  view,  or  from  the  French, 
whom  they  resembled  closely  enough  in  language  and  manners? 
When  at  the  University  of  Vienna  the  Austrian  nation  comprised  the 
Italians,  and  the  Rhenish  nation,  besides  Southern  Germans,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  French  and  Spaniards,  where  is  the  principle  of  nationality 
preserved  ?  Turning  finally  to  the  Italian  universities,  we  meet  with 
hardly  any  other  distinction  but  that  of  Cisalpine  and  Trarisalpine 
nations.  How  wide  the  difference  between  the  nationalities  of  these 
academic  nations  must  have  been  we  may  leave  it  with  our  readers 
to  conclude,  when  we  state  the  fact  that  in  the  Transalpine  nation  we 
find  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Frenchmen,  Normans,  Englishmen,  and 
Spaniards.  "What  then,  will  be  the  question  naturally  proposed,  was 
the  meaning,  tendency,  and  character  of  academic  nations  ?  The 
Middle  Ages,  in  defining  and  separating  the  members  of  the  university 
into  nations,  did  not  intend  to  sharpen  the  national  contrasts  and  dif- 
ferences, but  on  the  contrary  to  soften  them  down,  perhaps  to  destroy 
them  altogether.  Not  natural  extraction,  but  the  geographical  situation 
it  was  which  proffered  the  criterion  for  such  division.  If  it  were  other- 
wise they  would  have  applied  to  these  divisions  not  the  term  oiNaiiones 
(i.  a,  ubi  natus),  but  that  of  Gentes.  Its  chief  support  our  view  will 
derive  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  distinction  of  rank 
and  avocations  far  outweighed  that  of  nationalities  in  our  acceptation 
of  the  tenn.     Just  as  chivalrous  knighthood  represented,  without 
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spect  to  the  different  countries,  an  institution  coalesced  into  one 
Lody  or  corporation,  so  likewise  the  school  had  its  centres  of  unity, 
independent  of  nationalities.  The  chief  criterion  of  nationalities, 
hingiiage  formed  in  the  scholastic  establishments  a  centre  of  unity, 
Latin  being  the  mediiun  of  conversation  and  literature,  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  Cracow  to  Lisbon.  The  division  into  nations 
consequently  aimed  at  ■unitinij  the  different  tribes  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  globe  whence  they  had  come.  Every  university 
was  looked  upon  as  a  geographical  centre,  and  the  different  nation- 
alities were  grouped  into  nations,  and  designated  by  the  names  of 
those  peoples  which  resided  nearest  to  the  central  point,  the  university. 
It  is  true,  the  division  recognised  by  the  university  did  not  object 
to  secondary  combinations  among  students  of  the  same  nationality 
if  they  wished  to  enter  into  a  league  with  their  countrymen,  so  that 
the  Germans,  for  instance,  wlio  belonged  to  the  English  nation  at 
Paris,  and  to  the  Transalpine  nation  of  the  Italian  universities,  might 
at  any  place  form  a  separate  corporation  known  as  a  province.  These 
provinces,  hov?ever,  were  not  recognised  by,  or  in  any  official  relation 
to  the  imiversity.  Tlie  nations  chose,  each  separately,  every  six 
months,  the  proctors  (procuratores).  The  name  itself  implies  the 
nature  of  their  office,  that  of  being  the  representatives,  the  advocates, 
the  attorneys  of  their  respective  nations.  Not  only  graduates,  but 
even  students  were  eligible  to  the  office,  because  doctrine  or  learning 
was  not  at  all  concerned  where  academic  relationship  offered  the  sole 
guide  in  the  election.  When  the  wliole  university  was  convened,  each 
nation  voted  separately,  and  the  majority  out  of  the  four  votes  (of 
the  four  nations)  decided.  Questions  which  concerned  the  pecuniary 
contributions  of  all  the  members,  or  the  external  relations  of  the 
university  and  the  like,  were  discussed  and  settled  in  the  convention 
of  the  nations.  The  proctors,  with  the  i-ector  as  their  head,  formed 
the  court  of  academic  jurisdiction,  and  they  also  elected  the  rector, 
who  in  early  times  was  nothing  but  the  supreme  magistrate,  the 
mayor  as  it  were  of  the  academic  community. 

The  nations  of  which  we  have  treated  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
formed  the  first  and  natural  division  of  the  Corpus  Academicum  into 
independent  corporations,  and  may  therefore  outreach  in  antiquity 
the  faculties.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  different  branches  of  learning 
had  fully  grown  into  distinct  sciences,  it  was  merely  in  accordance 
with  the  coriJomte  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  scholars  of  each 
respective  science  separated  into  independent  bodies  and  assimied  the 
form  and  constitution  of  corporations.  The  origin  of  these  scientific 
coqxirations  or  faculties  is,  like  that  of  the  nations,  and  of  the  first 
jmiversities  themselves,  shrouded  in  obscurity.    The  sciences  repre- 

ited  in  the  diflerent  faculties  may  surely  be  traced  back  to  the  early 
centuries  of  mediaeval  education,  having  their  prototype  in  the  Triv- 
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ium  and  Quadruvium  of  the  monastic  schools ;  but  without  entering 
any  farther  upon  probabilities  and  conjectures  about  their  origin, 
we  proceed  at  once  to  a  characterization  of  the  £Eu;ulties  at  the  time 
of  their  full  development,  which  is  historically  authenticated.  In  all 
universities  the  faculties  represented  the  same  quadripartite  cydus 
of  sciences,  t.  &,  the  Facidtas  Artium,  Jurisprudentiae,  MedidiuB,  and 
Theologies.  It  was  not  requisite  for  a  Studium  Generale  or  university 
to  comprise  all  the  four  faculties ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  at  the  early 
epoch  of  academic  life  hardly  any  university  which  professed  the  four 
branches  of  knowledge.  Paris  and  Oxford,  for  instance,  were  originally 
confined  to  arts  and  theology,  to  which  the  schools  of  medicine  and 
law  were  added  at  a  later  period,,  probably  copied  from  the  model 
schools  of  law  and  medicine  in  Italy.  Turning  to  the  Peninsula  of 
the  Apennines  we  find  there  in  the  earlier  times  not  a  single  univer- 
sity combining  the  theological  with  the  other  three  faculties.  Bologna 
did  not  gain  the  privilege  of  a  theological  faculty  before  the  year 
13G2,  when  Pope  Innocent  VI.  decreed  that  in  the  law  univeisitjr 
the  faculty  of  theology  should  be  established,  and  theological  d^re^ 
conferred  by  the  same.  Till  then  it  had  been  customary  for  Italians 
to  betake  themselves  to  Paris,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  promotion  in 
theology.  Of  other  Italian  universities,  Padua  received  a  theological 
faculty  by  Pope  Urban  V.,  upon  the  intercession  of  Francesco  da 
Carrara,  then  Signer  of  Padua.  Pisa,  when  obtaining  the  confirma- 
tion of  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  was  allowed  the  "studium  sacrse  pa- 
ginae ;"  but  the  right  of  promotion  was  a  case  altogether  separately 
treated,  and  therefore  exi)ressly  mentioned  where  it  was  bestowed, 
which,  with  regard  to  Pisa,  did  not  take  place.  Ferrara  also  had  a 
theological  school  exclusive  of  the  right  of  promotion ;  but  in  the 
year  1391  it  succoedetl  in  gaining  the  privilege  of  promotion  in 
theology,  which,  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  mate 
universally  conceded.  But  even  then  we  find  famouB  schools,  such  .as 
Piacenza,  Pavia,  Lucca,  Naples,  Perugia,  and  even  that  of  Bome  itself, 
not  participating  in  the  said  prerogativa  The  university  of  Mont- 
pellier  (like  most  of  the  French  schools,  Paris  excepted)  had  no  theo- 
logical faculty ;  and  Vienna,  confirmed  by  Pope  Urban  in  1365,  was 
not  favoured  with  a  theological  faculty  previously  to  the  year  1384. 
These  exceptions  were  owing  to  various  causes,  partly  of  a  local, 
partly  of  a  higher  and  more  important  nature.  The  interests  of 
neighbouring  universities,  for  instance,  might  threaten  a  coUision  (as 
in  the  case  of  Prague  and  Vienna),  or  the  pursuits  of  theological 
studies  could  be  amply  provided  for  by  monastic  and  cathedral  schods. 
But  the  principal  cause  of  this  system  appears  to  lie  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent circumstance.  The  method  of  scholastic  sophisms  had,  in  spite 
of  the  opposing  movements  of  the  popes,  gained  day  by  day  more 
ground  in  the  theological  department,  a  fact  which  made  a  strict 
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supenTfiion,  and  tiieiefoio  a  more  limited  scene  for  tUeologicol  opera- 
tions a  real  desideratum.  The  greatest  caution  was  deemed  uecessar}', 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  even  at  Paris,  since  the  scholastic  metho<l  had 
gained  eu{jeriority,  sturtling  doctiinea  were  advanced,  tlivergent  from 
the  traditional  teaching  of  tlie  Chuich,  and  suiiicient  to  cause  appre- 
hension. 

Admission  to  degrees  depended  first  of  all  on  the  diligent  attend- 
ance at  lectures,  which  the  candidate  had  to  prove  by  testimonials, 
and  secondly  on  a  certain  number  of  years  which  he  had  \^^  devote 
to  the  special  stutlies  of  his  faculty.  For  the  bachelorship  of  arts 
a  study  of  two,  for  tlie  magisterium  a  study  of  three  years  was  re- 
quired. In  the  faculty  of  law  tlie  bachelor  had,  previously  to  lus 
promotion,  to  go  through  a  courao  of  three  years,  and  after  seven 
years  of  study  the  licence  would  be  granted ;  while  the  medical  faculty 
imposed  for  the  bachelorship  two  or  three,  lor  the  licence  five  or  six 
years,  differing  in  jH-oportiou  to  the  candidate's  previous  studies  in 
the  fticiiltiy  of  arts.  After  six  years  of  theological  study  the  candidate 
could  attain  the  bachidorsliip  in  theology,  whereupon  Im  faculty 
poiut<ed  out  one  or  other  chapter  of  Holy  Scripture  on  which  he  had 
to  lecture  under  the  superintendence  of  a  doctor.  Having  passed 
three  years  in  these  pursuita,  he  might  gain  permissicm  to  read  on 
"  dogmatii.-3 "  or  doctrinal  theology  (libri  seutentiai-ii).  Bachelors 
were,  therefore,  divided  into  laccalaurci  billtci  and  haccalunrei  scnltn- 
tiarii,  and  botli  designated  as  cursores.  A  bachelor  who  had  begim 
tfaJB  third  book  of  the  sentences  became  laccala  tmm  /onualus,  and 
aftar  tlu'ce  years'  further  practice,  that  is  after  eleven  yeara  of  theolo- 
gical study,  he  presented  himself  for  the  licence.  The  head  of  each 
^bpulty,  the  flcitn  (decauus),  was  elected  by  the  graduates  out  of  his 
^Hppcctive  &culty,  in  some  cases  for  six,  in  others  fur  twelve  months. 
TFv  iiuty  of  the  university  was  represented  in  three  diflerent 

coil  i :  the  consistory  (cunsistoriuru),   the  congregation  (con- 

gr^jatio  universitatis),  and  the  general  assembly  (plena  ooncio).  The 
fiist  was  originally  the  judicial  tribujial,  and  tliough  its  fimctions 
bocaxne  more  varieil  at  a  later  time,  it  continued  to  be  the  rcpre- 
Mntative  assembly  of  the  academic  nations.  Tlte  congregation  was 
a  i        '       "fa  more  scientific,  and  as  it  were  Jiristocrutic  • "  , 

iuL-  ,    i]i\y  the  doctors  and  licentiates  of  the  diiVerent   i  s.^ 

It  formed  the  court  of  appeal  from  the'  sentence  of  the  respective 
lacolties.  The  gencnd  assembly,  con:  '  dl  the  members  of  tJie 
tmivetsity,  was  convened  on  but  few  ■  ^,  nnd  then  only  for  the 

celebration  of  academic  festivals,  or  for  the  publication  of  new  statutes, 
or  especially  in  cases  when  contributions  were  to  be  !■  '  Ti.  ni  all 
the  xnembere  of  the  imiversity.     On  the  last-mentionetl  1  only 

hod  the  stuilents  or  undergnkduates  the  right  of  voting ;  in  every  other 
they  were  le-stricted  to  silence,  or  the  more  passive,  though 
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uproarious  mode  of  participation,  by  applauding  or  hissing  the  pro- 
posals and  discussions  of  their  elders  and  betters.  Here,  again,  tre 
have  to  point  out  a  characteristic  difference  between  the  Cismontane 
and  Transmontane  universities.  While  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
universities  on  this  side  the  .Alps,  with  their  laws,  statutes,  &c.,  was 
dependent  on  the  aristocratic  body  of  the  graduates,  the  universities 
of  Italy,  and  chiefly  that  of  Bologna,  display  a  thoroughly  democratic 
character.  At  Bologna  the  students  were  the  gentlemen  who,  out  of 
their  number,  elected  the  rectors.  The  Italian  rector  was  in  liact 
identical  with  our  proctor,  though  his  functions  extended  over  a 
wider  range.  The  aristocratic  congregation  of  faculties  is  almost 
totally  unknown  in  Italian  universities,  where  the  nations  preserved 
their  predominant  position  all  through  the  Middle  Ages.  The  pro- 
fessors were  liardly  more  than  the  ofiScials  of  the  students,  and  in 
their  service,  though  in  the  pay  of  the  citizens.  In  the  documents 
we  never  read  of  any  legal  transaction  being  performed  by  the 
faculties,  but  always  by  the  rectors  and  the  nations,  or  the  rectors 
and  the  students,  and  even  the  Papal  bulls  with  respect  to  the  Italian 
tmiversitics  freely  use  the  expression  of  a  imiversilas  magistronem  el 
seholarium.  In  short,  the  Italian  universities  were  democracies,  while 
the  Western,  and  chiefly  the  English  universities,  present  traits  of  a 
decidedly  aristocratic  character. 

To  complete  the  sketch  of  the  organisation  of  medieeval  imiver^ 
sities  we  must  add  a  few  remarks  concerning  their  position  in  society, 
and  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities. The  members  of  the  body  academic  were  subject  to  three 
distinct  tribunals :  internal  discipline  and  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the 
functions  of  the  rector  and  proctors ;  violations  of  the  common  law 
which  were  committed  outside  the  pale  of  the  universiiy,  and  re- 
quired the  apprehension  of  the  delinquent,  lay  within  the  pale  of  the 
bishop's  jurisdiction;  and  all  cases  falling  imder  the  head  otatrocia 
were,  for  final  decision,  reserved  to  the  law  courts  of  the  Crown.  The 
bounds  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  being  rather  vague  and  undefined, 
collisions  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities  would 
naturally  arise.  In  order  to  provide  for  all  emergencies  the  Pope 
appointed  conservatores,  individuals  who  had  no  direct  connection  with 
,  the  university,  and  could  therefore  the  more  effectually  step  forward 
as  mediators  when  they  considered  its  irdmunities  and  liberties  en- 
dangered. The  University  of  Oxford,  for  example,  was  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  episcoped  sees  of  London  and  Sahsbury,  and 
the  "  ward,"  it  would  appear,  contrived  to  get  into  so  many  scrapes 
that  the  charge  of  conservators  was  rendered  anything  but  a  sinecure. 
At  one  time  we  find  them  in  a  controversy  with  the  Crown,  at  another 
in  a  deadly  feud  with  the  city  magistrates,  and  again  occasionally 
exchanging  not  very  friendly  wishes  with  the  Bishop  of  lincoln,  the 
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diocesan  of  Oxford,  ^^^)en  they  found  their  opponenta  refractory 
they  appealed  to  the  Poi>e,  who  at  once  despatched  a  legate  to  the 
scene  of  action,  where,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  controversy  was 
decided  in  favour  of  the  univereity,  the  darling  chUd  of  the  Church. 
By  the  constitution  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  gi-anted  to  Paris  Univereity 
in  the  year  1231,  and  soon  extended  to  Oxford,  the  functions  of  the 
academic  by  the  side  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic  authorities  were  more 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  defined.  Most  conspicuous  in  that  con- 
stitution is  a  statute,  according  to  which  the  Chancellor  of  Paris  as 
well  a.s  the  municipal  authorities  had  to  take  an  oath  to  honour  and 
maintain  the  privileges  of  the  university.  The  relations  between  the 
academic  authorities  and  the  city  magistmtes,  or  to  use  an  academic 
phrase,  Iwtween  gown  and  town,  remained  at  aU  times  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state.  In  Italy  the  universities  to  a  great  extent  owed  their 
existence  to  the  liljerality  of  opulent  citizens,  who  valued  the  in- 
stitutions far  too  highly  to  disgiist  them  by  any  infringement  of  their 
privileges.  Should,  however,  the  city  of  Bologna  show  ditticulties  in 
their  path,  the  scholai-s,  well  aware  of  a  friendly  reception  elsewhere, 
packed  up  their  valuables,  or  pawned  them  in  case  of  need,  and 
emigrated  to  Padua.  If  the  commune  of  Padua  grew  in  any  way 
bnoxious  to  the  university,  the  rectors  and  students  at  once  decided 

"on  an  excursion  to  Vercelli.  The  good  citizens  of  Vercelli  received 
them  with  open  arms,  and  in  the  fulness  of  their  joy  assigned  five 
hundred  of  the  best  houses  in  the  town  for  the  accommodation  of 

jtiieir  gnests,  paid  the  professors  decent  salaries,  and  to  make  the 
atlcmen  students  comfortable  to  the  utmost  the  city  engaged  two 
copyist.?  (0  provide  them  with  books  at  a  trifling  price  fixed  by  the 
rector.  If  the  Bolognese  emigrants  did  not  feel  comfortable  at  Imola, 
there  was  its  neighlwuring  rival  Siena,  which  allured  the  capricious 
flons  of  the  Muses  with  prospects  far  too  substantial  to  be  slighted  by 
tlic  philosophical  students.  These  gentlemen  having  pawneil  their 
books,  tlieir  "  omnia  sua,"  the  city  of  Siena  paid  sLx  thousand  Horins 
to  recover  them,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  academic  migration, 
eettle<l  on  c^ich  of  the  professors  three  hundred  goltl  tlorius,  and — 
to  cron^i  these  acts  of  generosity — allowed  the  students  gratuitous 
lodgings  for  eighteen  months.  However  much  an  Italian  student 
might  have  relished  an  occasional  brawl  in  the  streets,  there  was 
honlly  an  opportunity  given  him  to  gratify  his  pugilistic  tendencies, 
while  in  this  country  the  street  fights  between  students  and  citizens 
often  assumed  the  most  feart'ul  proportions.  The  more  Englisli 
citizens  fostered  a  feeling  of  indejjendence,  derived  from  increased 
wcilth  and  social  progress,  the  less  were  they  inclined  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  taunts,  and  their  wives  and  daughteis  to  the  im- 
pndonce  of  Bome  lascivious  youth  or  other.    The  students^  on  tl\e 
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other  hand,  able  with  each  successive  campaign  to  point  out  a  new  privi- 
l^e  gained,  a  new  advantage  won  over  their  antagonists,  would  natnrallj 
find  an  occasional  fight  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  interest-s  of  the 
body  academic,  besides  gratifying  their  private  taste  for  a  match,  which 
in  those  days,  and  in  this  coimtry  especially,  may  well  nigh  have 
attained  the  pitch  of  excellent  performance.  We  do  not  think  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  riots  between 
town  and  gmai  which  are  very  minutely  narrated  in  Huberts  history 
of  the  English  Universities.  From  the  position  which  they  had 
gained  in  England,  it  wiU  easily  be  imderstood  that  the  universities 
could  not  keep  aloof  from  the  great  political  contests  of  the  times,  so 
that  as  far  back  as  King  John's  reign  the  political  parties  had  their 
representatives  at  the  academic  schools,  where  the  two  nations  of 
Australes  and  Boreales  fought  many  a  miniature  battle,  certainly  not 
always  with  a  clear  discernment  as  to  the  political  principles  which 
they  pretended  to  uphold. 

It  is  very  curious  to  observe  the  manner  of  self-defence  which 
those  gigantic  establishments  adopted  when  they  were  pressed  by 
the  supreme  powers  of  Church  or  State.  In  the  first  instance  they 
had  recourse  to  suspension  of  lectures  and  all  other  public  functions, 
a  step  sufficiently  coercive  on  most  occasions  to  force  even  the  Crown 
into  compliance  with  their  wishes.  Should,  however,  this  remedy 
fail,  they  applied  to  still  more  impressive  means,  which  consisted  in 
dissolution  of  the  university  or  its  secession  to  another  town.  Even 
the  most  despotic  monarch  could  not  abide  without  apprehension  the 
consequences  of  such  a  step,  if  resorted  to  by  a  powerM  community 
such  as  Paris  and  Oxford,  for  it  had  received  legal  sanction  in  the 
constitution  granted  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  its  results  were  far  too  im- 
portant to  be  easily  forecast  or  estimated.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  frequent  migrations  of  Italian  universities,  and  need  therefore 
only  point  out  the  impulse  imparted  to  Oxford  by  the  immigration  in 
1209  of  a  host  of  secessionist  students  and  professors  from  Paris,  the 
immistakeable  influence  on  the  development  of  Cambridge  exercised 
by  secessionist  scholars  of  Oxford,  and  the  rise  of  the  University  of 
Leipzig  upon  the  immigration  of  several  thousand  German  students 
who,  with  their  professors,  seceded  from  Prague,  where  Slavonic 
nationality  and  Hussite  doctrines  had  gained  the  ascendency  over 
Germans  and  Catholics. 

The  universities  gradually  emancipated  themselves,  rose  higher 
and  higher  in  the  estimation  of  society,  and  thus  became  the  sole 
leaders  and  guides  of  public  opinion.  Popes  and  emperors  forwarded 
their  decrees  to  the  most  famous  imiversities  in  order  to  have  them 
inserted  in  the  codes  of  canon  and  civil  law,  discussed  in  the  lectures 
of  the  professors,  and  thus  commended  to  a  favourable  reception 
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among  the  public.  •  As  the  hiyhest  authorities  of  Church  and  State, 
80  did  individual  scliolars  appreciate  the  iutluence  of  jUma  Mater. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  literary  men  to  read  their  compositions 
l)efore  the  assembled  university,  iu  order  to  receive  its  sanction  and 
approval  before  publication.  So  did  Giraldus,  for  example,  recite  his 
"  Topography  of  Ireland "  in  the  convention  of  the  University  of 
Oxfortl,  and  Rolandino  his  chi'onicle  in  the  presence  of  the  professors 
and  scholars  of  Padua. 

We  cannot  more  fitly  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  social  position 
of  the  Mediajval  Universities  than  by  shortly  narrating  the  occasion 
on  which  they  displayed,  for  the  last  time  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  im- 
mense power  of  their  social  position.  The  University  of  Paris,  as  it 
behoved  tlie  most  ancient  and  eminent  theological  school,  took  the 
lead  in  the  movements  which  were  made  in  the  case  of  the  Papal 
schism.  Ever  memorable  will  be  the  occasion  when,  on  Epiphany, 
1391,  Gerson,  the  celebrated  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
delivered  his  address  on  the  subject  before  the  king,  the  court,  and  a 
numerous  and  brdliant  assembly.  Owing  to  his  exertions  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  professors  and  membera  of  the  university,  certain 
proposals  were  agreed  upon  which  tended  to  restore  peace  and  imity 
in  the  church.  The  king,  for  a  time,  was  inclined  to  listen  to  these 
proposals,  but  being  influenced  again  by  the  party  of  Clement  VII., 
he  ordered  the  chancellor  to  prevent  the  university  from  taking  any 
further  step  in  the  matter.  All  petitions  directed  to  the  king  for 
a  revocation  of  the  sentence  proving  futile,  the  univei-sity  proceeded. 
to  apply  means  of  coercion.  All  lectures,  sermons,  and  public  func- 
tions whatsoever  were  suspended  imtil  it  should  have  gained  a  redress 
of  its  grievances.  The  letter  then  directed  by  the  university  to 
Clement  VII.  gave  that  Pope  such  bitter  truths  to  meditate  upon, 
that  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  soon  after  caused  his  death,  is  partly 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  academic  epistle  he  had  received  from 
Paris.  It  became  then  universally  undei-stood  that  one  of  the  ways 
indicated  by  the  jVlma  Parisicnsis  must  be  chosen  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  order  in  the  Church.  In  1409  the  Synod  of  Pisa  was 
ojKJned  to  take  the  long-desired  st«p3  against  the  schism.  The  uni- 
versities were  strongly  represented  by  their  delegates,  not  the  least 
iu  importance  among  the  venerable  constituencies  of  the  Occidental 
Church,  the  number  of  doctors  falling  little  short  of  a  thou.sand. 
Eeformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  mendiers,  and  a  revision 
of  its  discipline  and  hierarchic  organization,  were  loudly  proclaimed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  universities,  foremost  among  all  by  Gerson, 
the  CluinccUor  of  Paris,  the  most  brilliant  stnr  in  the  splendid  array 
of  venerable  doctors  and  prelates  of  the  Church. 

Mediieval  universities  were  tnily  universal  in  their  character. 
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united  by  one  language,  literature,  and  faith.  "With  the  sixteenth 
century  nationalities  were  growing  into  overwhelming  dimensions ; 
national  literature  rose  in  defiant  rivalry  and  joined  revived  antiquity 
in  marked  hostDity  against  the  scions  of  scholasticism ;  and,  to  give 
tlie  final  stroke,  the  imity  of  faith  was  crumbling  piecemeal  under  the 
reforming  spirit  of  the  age.  The  ties  which  had  bound  mediaeval 
universities  to  each  other  and  to  their  common  centre  were  sundered. 
Some  became  defunct ;  others  led  a  precarious  existence ;  all  had  a 
hard  and  troublesome  time  of  it, — a  fact  touchingly  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Vienna : — "Ann.  1528 :  Propter  ruinam  universitatis  nullns 
incorporatus  est."  Tliis  sad  epitaph  might  have  been  written  over 
the  portals  of  more  than  one  university  and  public  school  by  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

James  Helfensteik. 
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JOTTINGS  FROM  D.VNISII  THEOLOGY. 

No.  I. 
TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   "  CONTEMPORAIIY    REVIEW." 


SOME  of  your  readers  will,  perhaps,  remeniLer  that  some  papers  appeared 
(n  year  or  two  ago)  in  the  GunnUuu,  under  the  title  of  "Jottings 
from  Gunnan  Thoulogy."  The  works  ol)8er\'ed  upon  were  chosen  almost  at 
random,  with  a  ^-iew  only  to  show  what  is  being  said  and  thought  arouml  us, 
and  without  even  un  implied  responsibility  for  tlie  contents  of  them.  These 
"jottings  "  were  de8cril)ed  as  an  instalment  of  a  much  larger  purpose,  which 
contemplated  the  entire  cycle  of  Continental  theology;  Danish  and  Nor- 
wi'gian  standing  next  on  the  list. 

But  the  exigencies  of  a  newspaper  act  unfavoui-ably  upon  such  enterjirises, 
and  involve  so  much  uncertainly  (and  often  delay),  that  I  am  anxious  to  liiid 
a  field  which  sliall  be  less  open  to  interruption,  whatever  bo  the  measure  of 
the  space  assigned.  If  it  happen  that  the  Cimlrmjjurnr!/  Rcvieio  be  available, 
it  will  give  mo  much  pleasure  to  send  some  papers  to  yourself. 

Tlie  last  of  the  "jottings  "  to  which  I  refer  was  a  sort  of  transition,  or 
luilfway  house  between  the  theology  of  Germany  and  that  of  Denmark.  It 
coutainiHl  a  brief  summary  of  a  book  by  a  German,  called  "  Church  blatters 
in  the  Scandinavian  (Jountries  ;"•  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  dealt  with  one  of 
the  chicffst  in  Denmark — the  still  living  (verj*  venerable)  Bishop  Grundtvig, 
of  Copenhagen.  Forty  yeai's  ago  he  was  the  opponent  of  Clausen,  and  of  tho 
aceplical  principles  whicli  he  had  imported  from  Germany.  Against  tho 
datiger>)  wliich  threatened  he  took  the  ground  of  history,  and  arguwl  like  an 
ordinary  Knglish  Churchman.  ITio  Cliristian  Church  (he  says)  is  a  company 
of  faithful  men  with  a  definite  confession,  which  she  lays  before  all  who 
dejiin.'  to  enter  into  comm\inion  with  her.  She  receives  them  ns  members — 
through  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Communion — if  they  renounce  the  devil, 
and  jirofetss  tlieir  faith  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Uoly  Gliost,  acconling  to  the 
A]«>»tt)lic  symliol.  So  Cir  wo  have  nothing  very  remarkable.  l$ut  the  great 
piTuliarity  of  Bishop  (irundtvig's  theulogy  is  to  be  souglit  in  his  views  of 
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Bberfeld,  1864. 
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the  creed  itself ;  and  I  cannot  better  set  them  before  your  readers  than  by 
quoting  from  another  Danish  divine — Bishop  Martensen.  He  has  ■written, 
at  some  length,  against  his  brother  bishop,  in  a  work  which  he  names  "A 
Shield  against  So-called  Gnindtvigianism;"*  and  the  points  which  he 
makes  against  him  are,  in  many  ways,  curious.  The  phrase  which 
Grundtvig  uses  to  denote  the  creed  is  "  the  little  (brief)  word  from  the 
Lord's  mouth  "  (det  lille  ord  af  Herrens  mtmd) ;  and  his  notion  is,  that  that 
venerable  formula  is  capable  of  being  traced  to  our  Master  himself  This 
"little  word  from  the  Lord's  mouth"  (spoken  to  the  apostles  during  the 
forty  dayst),  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  as  a  living  word — the  word  of  light  and  of  life  (iys-ordet  og  livs- 
ordet)— is  the  mainstay  of  the  Christian  community ;  whilst  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture which  was  published  afterwards  cannot  be  this,  because  it  Lb  not  the 
living  worcL  For  the  word  lies  dead  in  the  Scriptures,  as  in  a  holy  grave, 
and  we  must  not  "  seek  the  living  among  the  dead,"  whilst  the  risen  One  is 
living  in  his  Church,  in  liis  own  very  word  (mundsord),  and  in  the  Sacra- 
ments.j:  With  this  principle  is  connected  (according  to  Grundtvigianism)  a 
thorough  emancipation  from  the  "  papacy  of  the  letter  "  (skiiftklogskabens 
pavedom),  forasmuch  as  the  Church  is  not  referred  to  the  Scriptures  in 
order  therefrom  to  draw  its  Christianity,  but  to  the  Creed  and  Baptism ; 
ftam  whence  it  follows  that  the  Scriptures  are  for  teachers  rather  than  for 
Christians  in  the  mass. 

So  states  Bishop  Martensen  his  opponent's  case  ;  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  saying  that  he  states  it  unfairly.  He  treats  Bishop  Grundtvig  with  the 
utmost  respect,  and  apologizes  with  special  earnestness,  not  so  much  for 
opposing  his  theories  as  for  venturing  to  suggest  that  they  are  not  original 
On  this  head  he  refers  to  the  strangest  of  forerunners :  he  points — of  all 
men  in  the  world — to  Lessing !  "  The  non-theological  reader,'  remarks  the 
Bishop,  "  who  only,  perhaps,  kuows  Lessing  as  the  author  of  '  iN'athan  the 
Wise,'  or  as  a  famous  a^thetical  critic,  will  probably  be  greatly  astonished, 
and  will  ask  what  Lessing  has  to  do  with  the  Church  and  Church  ques- 
tions."   The  explanation  (very  lucid  and  interesting)  follows.  § 

"  In  Lessiog's  time  there  lived  in  Hamliurg  an  orthodox  Lutheran  priest  (proest),  Johann 
Melchior  Govtze ;  a  man  who  vaa  not  without  depth  and  learning,  but  auo  not  without 
theological  narrowness  (indskroenlcning)  and  passion.  This  man  was  a  '  letter-tiieol(»ae ' 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  the  prejudices  which  are  imputed  to  the  Bible 
orthodoxy  of  the  old  school  were  found  in  him  to  a  most  astonishing  degree.  If  one  wishe* 
to  realize  to  one's  self  his  narrow,  and,  in  many  ways,  soulless  (aandlose)  standpoint,  one 
has  only  to  road  some  of  the  sketches  which  the  Grundtrigians  are  wont  to  draw  of  the 
theologians  who  differ  from  them,  and  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  coll  *  letter-theo- 
logucs.'  For  although  those  sketches  resemble  but  little  the  theologians  of  this  era,  they 
adapt  themselves,  with  some  exaggeration,  to  Goetze  and  his  syinpathizers  of  that  day.  I^ 
then,  that  be  imputed  to  those  Lutheran  theologians  which  Grundtvig  imputes  to  the 
existing  theologians  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  that  they  have  not  mastered  the  light-giving 
(indlyscndc)  distinction  'between  believing  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  believing  every  lyl- 
lable  of  them  to  be  inspired ; '  if  one  imputes  to  them  that  they  considered  Christianity  and 
the  Bible  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  they  jrassess  Christ  (have  Christum)  no 
otherwise  than  in  a  book  which  fell  down  from  heaven ;  if  one  mentions  concerning  them 
that  they  think  they  have  eternal  life  in  dead  papers  (dode  papircr),  and  mark  them  as 
'  Bible-worshippers,  who  bow  the  knee  before  a  dumb  and  speechless  syllable ;  if,  in  a 
word,  one  were  to  mention  that  the  Bible- theologues  have  no  eye  to  the  Church,  no  eye  for 
the  Lord's  and  for  the  Spirit's  living  presence  and  working  in  the  assembly  of  Uie  faithful, 
.  .  .  these  sketches  might  (as  has  been  said)  fit  on,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  stand- 
point of  Goetze  and  those  who  then  thought  with  him." 

•  I'Xil  Forsvor  mod  den  saakaldte  Grundtvigianisme."    Af  Dr.  H.  Kartensen,  Biakop 
over  Sjeellands  Stift.    Ejovenhavn,  1863. 
t  Acte  i.  3.  X  Martensen,  p.  11.  §  Fp.  13,  14. 
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Bishop  ^lartcnsen  next  proceeilB  to  explain  Lesaing's  position,  and  how  it 
camo  about  that  such  as  ho  shouM  )mA'e  sot  forth  views  which  wore  but  little 
to  bo  expected  from  him.     " He  found,"  saja  the  Uishop, — 

"  Thd  Scripture  principle  of  FrotesUiitIsm  to  bo  defended  and  applied  with  such  one- 
girl,  I-,  •.  ■■  !■  -!ipd),  that  the  Bible,  bo  to  say,  had  become  a  dumb  idol,  whiUt  living 
f;  iiirch  life  was  forgotten  in  a  condition  of  thin^  which  Imd  had  its  day 

(hii  !i      lie  began,  therefore,  to  assert  tradition,  ecclesiastical  and  verbal,  in 

oppoiition  to  the  Scripture.  As  Uoetzc  had  attacked  him  because  ho  had  forwarded  the 
publication  of  a  work  (of  course  the  '  Wolfcnbllttels<:lie  Frugmente')  which  contoiua  a 
general  attack  upon  the  New  Te^itament,  Leitsing  answered  that  tlie  cfiuso  of  the  Bible  was 
in  no  teiue  the  some  as  that  of  Christiauity  ;  and  that  an  attack  upon  the  Scriptures  was 
by  no  means  the  same  as  on  attack  u[wn  Christianity.  .  .  .  Was  not  Christianity  in 
full  course  before  the  books  of  the  Xew  Testament  were  written,  and  (still  more)  before 
they  were  collected  ijilo  the  Canon  ?  Had  not  the  Lord's  I'rayer  been  prayed  long  before 
it  was  irritten  down  in  the  GospeU  p  Had  not  the  baptismal  formula  been  in  use  before 
St.  Matthew  wrote  it  down  f  To  whom  were  the  writings  of  the  Now  Testament 
Oildrciaed,  except  to  siu'h  as  were  already  Christians  and  believers?  If,  then,  Christianity 
could  come  into  full  force  without  the  Iloly  Scriptures,  so  might  it  remain  olive  and 
continue  itself  without  them." 

In  duscribing  more  at  length  the  course  of  the  controversy,  Bishop 
Murteusen  tells  us  how  that  when  Goctze,  in  the  heat  of  dispute,  had  "  put 
forth  the  unwiso  (ubeaiudige)  assertion  that  all  intelligent  Christians,  and 
all  Christian  teachers  in  nil  ages,  had  recognised  the  iloly  Scriptures  as  the 
tUoJif  source  of  the   knowledge  of  Christianity,   and   the  ahme  basis  of 

itrinc,  Lfssing  pointed  forcibly  to  the  ancient  fathers  (especially  Ireuscus 
and  Tortullian),  and  to  the  Regida  Fidci  as  laid  do^m  by  them.  '  Thia 
KegiUa  Fidoi,'  says  Leasing,  '  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  Church  is  built, 
and  nut  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  "• 

But  now  comes  the  fact  which  is  to  justify  this  episode,  by  connecting  tho 
sceptic  Lessiiig  (of  whom  Goetze  could  s;iy  that  if  he  publisLod  a  Bible  it 
would  duubtlesa  take  the  form  of  a  pocket  edition  1)  with  a  grave  and' very 
active  Christian  bishop  : — 

"  When  LcMing's  opponents  maintained  that  tho  so-called  Bogulo  Fidoi  hod  developed 
itself  su/im/iirntlt/  u|H>n  the  basis  of  the  baptismal  formula,  ho  was  led  to  maintain  a  theory 
vhi<>h,  h:i<l  he  lived  in  our  own  days,  might  have  obtained  for  him  tho  name  of  a 
<j:  .  lie  maintained  (that  is)  that  the  fully-formulated  Ilulc  of  Faith  must  have 

bi  "  beginning.     One  while  he  mentions  this  is  the  highest  probability;  one 

Mil. 11;  t-  .^i.iii.  thing  certain,  and  unconditionally  essential ;  and  he  thinks  ho  can  even  name 
the  fMiint  uf  time  when  our  Lord  communicated  tho  Apostles'  Creed, — during  the  forty 
ditys.  lie  it  ever  so  probable  that  the  acceptance  of  the  baptismal  formula  given  in 
]i.M.  rxviii.  19  wan  in  the  beginning  sulficient  fur  the  reception  of  those  in  baptism  who 
wished  to  acknowledge  Christ,  is  it  on  this  account  improbable  that  Christ,  after  hia 
lesunection,  did  leave  with  his  disciplea  o  abort  summary  of  what  they  should  teach  about 
Him  in  other  days  ?  " 

That  thia  was  so,  he  maintains  to  be  certain.     "  Either,"  he  says, — 

"We  must  accept  nothing,  absolutely  nothingt  about  the  Christian  religion  upon  merolj 
historical  grounds,  or  wc  nMi.<t  :ic<  cpi  thi^*, — that  there  has  been  in  every  :i:;e  an  authentic 
form  of  fiuth  which  contains  more  than  the  mere  formularj-  which  was  commanded  for 
baptism,  which  has  not  gn)wn  aceiilcntally  out  of  this  formulary,  which  hoi  not  been 
drawn  later  out  of  the  wntiugs  of  llio  i^vangelist^  and  Apostles,  whii-h  does  not  derive  ita 
endibiiity  IVom  its  agreoracnt  with  theae  writings,  but  which  draws  its  credibility  bom 
itaeir." 

Tliii?,  lis  wc  have  seen,  is  tho  verj'  principle  of  Grundtvig.     But  ou  this 
head  1  must  ask  you  to  hear  Bishop  Mortenscn  again. 
For  tho  present  I  have  occupie<l  your  sjuice  sutliciently, 

W.    C.    DOWDINO. 


*  Uartnien,  pp.  IT,  18. 


t  "  Niohta,  gar  nichta.' 
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Dtts  CliaraderhiUl  Jcbu.  Ein  Bihlischer  VersucJu  Von  Dr.  Daniel 
ScBEXKEL,  Grossh.  Bad.  Kirchenrath,  und  Professor  der  Theologie. 
Dritte  Aullage.     Wiesbaden  :  C.  W.  Kreidel's  Verlag.     1864. 

[27ie  Character  of  Jemia.  A  Biblical  Egmy.  By  Dr.  Dakiel  Schekkel, 
Consistorial  Counsellor  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Professor  of 
Thcologj'.     Tliird  Edition.     Wiesbaden :  KreideL     1864.] 

IT  is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation  that  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
bring  before  our  readers  a  notice  of  the  above  work.  ••  But  as  the  name  of 
Dr.  Schcnkel  stands  somewhat  prominent  at  present  among  the  constructiro 
anti-supranaturalistic  theologians  of  Germany,  and  as  this  particular  work 
has  given  occasion  to  much  controversy  and  even  ecclesiastical  agitation,  in 
which  it  was  sought,  though  in  vain,  to  depose  the  author  from  his  Professor- 
ship on  account  of  it,  we  have  on  the  whole, — though  not  fond  of  vending  to 
general  notice  views  of  sacred  truth  which  we  deem  fatally  erroneous, — ^yet 
judged  that  it  Avill  do  no  harm  to  indicate  the  kind  of  position  which  Dr. 
Schcnkel  has  taken,  especially  as  wo  cannot  but  believe,  that  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  the  simple  exposition  of  his  views  is  for  the 
most  part  at  once  the  exposure  of  their  fallacy. 

The  object  of  the  work  Dr.  Schenkel  thus  describes  :— 

"  Un^nestionably  wo  are  compelled  to  renounce  the  hope  of  setting  forth  a  '  Life  of 
Christ,'  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Oar  purpose  goes  no  further  than  to  sVetch  a 
portrait  of  the  Character  of  Jesas,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  following  such  original  docu- 
ments as  can  be  relied  apon.  How  Jesus  became  what  ho  was ;  amid  what  conditions, 
trials,  conflicts,  he  developed  himself  and  fought  his  way  through  to  perfection ;  what 
he  desired,  aimed  at,  achieved,  and  in  wbat  particular  manner;  what  it  is  in  which  the 
definite  pecniiarity  of  his  life  and  endeavour,  of  his  person  and  his  work,  left  its 
impression, — this,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  we  have  cndeavoared  to  show.  In  this 
enacavoar' there  certainly  hovers  before  our  eyes,  not  only  a  problem  of  science,  but  also 
a  reijuirement  of  the  Church.  We  arc  deeply  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the 
comprehensive  and  radical  renewing  of  the  Church,  at  which  our  whole  age  ia  labonring. 
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can  ouly  be  curied  tbrongh  in  connection  with  11  renewed  fuith  ia  tlio  really  liistoriivil 
Christ  living  in  the  world's  history." — (Pp.  t>,  10.) 

Wf  must  do  Dr.  Schrnkel  tho  justice  of  statin},'  tliat  ho  is  ueilhor,  as  a 
theologinn,  a  merely  negative  critic  of  the  Gospol  historj',  nor,  as  a  ineniTwr 
of  the  Cluistiiin  ( 'Imrch,  without  a  certiiin  zeal  for  what  he  eonfidors  woukl 
bo  the  (Christian  progivas  of  society.  In  the  latter  point  of  view,  he  is  one 
of  the  originators  and  most  active  memhei-s  of  tho  "  I'rotestauten  Verein  " 
(I*rotc9ti\nt  As-sociation),  fonncd  professedly  for  the  diffusion  of  Protestant 
anil  Chrwtian  sentiments.  In  fortuor  years  ho  was  reganle<l  as  an  ardent 
friend  of  free-minded  evangelical  religion  ;  but  liis  scepticism  has,  of  later 
years,  destroyed  in  his  mind  all  positive  beliefs  belonging  to  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity. What  ho  insists  upon  as  the  one  great  truth  of  Protestantism  is 
"  free  inquirj',"  such  as  shall  o^vn  subjection  to  no  external  autliorily  what- 
ever, but  shall  bo  "  evermore  knocking  at  the  gates  of  tnith,  and  never  rest,  till 
it  has  forced  its  way  forward  to  tho  very  last  causes  and  powers  by  wliich 
the  process  of  humanity's  development  in  religion  and  morals  is  conditioned 
and  made  practicablu  "  (p.  5).  Perhaps  Dr.  Schenkel  himself  imderstands 
what  the  goal  ia  which  he  thus  endeavours  to  set  before  our  view ;  but  we 
Lave  our  doubts. 

While,  however,  he  throws  to  tho  winds  nil  the  dogmas  of  Church  ortho- 
doxy, he  yet  would  fain  cling  to  a  certiiin  phantom,  left  him  by  his  former 
ndigioua  thought.  He  holds  to  the  pcrsua.sion  that  "  faith  in  the  world's 
Kedecmer,"  "  resting  upon  firmer  foundations  than  tliose  of  superstition, 
priestcraft,  and  an  imagination  tilled  with  joyous  images  [of  future  rewards] 
or  scaring  images  [of  future  punishments],"  and  "reposing  upon  general 
conviction,  on  the  mental  and  social  requirements  of  nations,  the  educational 
elements  [Ifildungselementen]  of  all  time,"  can  alone  impart  "  to  culture  its 
conaeciution,  to  civilization  its  depth "  (p.  9).  He  adores  an  imaginarj' 
Jesus,  wliom  he  thinks  hu  descries  loommg  tlirough  the  heavy  fogs  of  New 
Testament  fiible,  "  without  qualification  the  most  exalted  and  most  influ- 
ential fihiMiomenon  in  the  world's  history,"  the  exhibition  of  which  is  "a 
problem  which  none  can  hope  ever  satisfactorily  to  solve  ;"  for,  explore  as 
you  will,  "  an  incomprehensible  remainder  will  still  be  left  boliind,  since 
unknown  magnitudes  co-ojK-raled  in  the  work  of  the  Kedeemer's  life,  which 
no  human  sii^'iicily  will  ever  succecil  in  computing"  (p.  9). 

We  have  here  a  lilending  of jalemonts  offering  n  comj)nsition  vastly  attractive 
to  the  unchurched  mind  of  modern  Germany.  Gn  the  one  hand,  that  mind 
liaa  leave  given  it  to  rovel  in  endless  activity  of  moral  and  metaphysical 
investigation,  which  shall  nevermore  find  aught  to  check  its  flights,  but 
shall  earei.T  upwards,  downwanls,  away,  in  illimitable  ether,  in  charteretl 
freedom.  Ou  the  other  hand,  tlio  Teutonic  mind  delights  in  the  mysterious, 
the  vaguely-awful,  the  cai/jot'iof,  and  must  have  it  to  feed  upon ;  and  as  tho 
Bible,  esjieoialiy  the  Now  TcsUiment,  i.s  ailapted  to  8Uj)ply  tliis  roqiurement, 
it  cannot  Ljso  its  hold  idtogether  upon  Teutonic  reverence.  However  much 
iu  tha^  sacred  book  German  wf'/wi«  niay  manage  (as  it  thiiik»<)  to  melt 
away  into  thin  air,  it  yet  cannot  atlbnl  to  lose  all.  Indeed  it  is  recognised 
generally,  even  for  example  by  Stniuss,  that  there  is  something  there  which 
all  the  Kf<7«/i(  in  llic  world  can  never  rid  out  of  lieing  ;  a  soiuetliiiig  which 
has  forcinl  the  sense  of  its  having  been  present  so  <loeply  into  the  world's 
conscioimness,  that  a  jdiilosojihy  which  either  leaves  it  out  of  account,  or  faili^ 
to  inve.stigato  it,  is  convictcil  of  being  untruo  to  its  character,  lliat  some- 
thing i.s  Jesus  Christ,  the  reverence  of  Christendom  for  1,800  years,  and,  as 
exhibited  in  the  New  Testament,  qualified  to  command  the  homage,  .t^jid 
80  the  German  iriMlrd  of  tlie  i>resont  time,  deeply  sceptical,  and  yet  forced 
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to  admit  that  a  man'cllous  Ecality  did  appear  in  Judiea  at  that  time,  and 
the  Gernuin  hmrt,  insatiably  yearning  for  an  object  to  adore,  must,  in  com- 
bination, necessarily  have  some  such  theory  resjiecting  Christ  as  is  here  pro- 
pounded,— one  among  many  others  which  the  combined  causes  now  described 
have  evolved  and  will  yet  evolve.  And  wo  must  confess  that,  baseless  as 
the  entire  representation  is,  it  yet  is  less  repulsive  to  the  Englidti  mind  than 
the  image  of  Jesus  drawn  by  Kenan,  in  which,  with  many  features  in  com- 
mon, the  high  qualities  wluch  attach  to  the  German's  ideal,  and  to  which 
his  reverence  is  accorded,  are  replaced  by  a  Frenchman's  sentimentality  and 
a  Frenchman's  Jinegse,  in  a  manner  which  makes  worship  impossible. 

Dr.  Sclienkel's  notions  respecting  our  Gospels  must  be  briefly  stated,  that 
it  may  be  seen  how  slight  and  uncertain  is  the  basis  of  documentary  evidence 
on  wliich  he  builds.     They  are  as  follow. 

The  correspondence  between  the  three  synoptic  Grospels  may  be  most 
easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  they  all  made  use  of  an  older 
writing,  an  Ur-Evangelium.  It  is  "most  highly  probable"  [we  see  not 
why]  that  this  Ur-Evangelium  was  sketched  by  Mark,  as  "  the  Gkwpel  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (Mark  i.  1),  before  a.d.  60,  in  Uie  Koman  Church,  and  for 
the  mission  to  the  Western  heathen.  This,  however,  is  not  our  present 
Mark ;  tliis  we  owe  to  a  later  hand,  which  added  further  details,  and  l»onght 
the  whole  into  bettor  order.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  modifications, 
the  image  of  Jesus's  character  is  reflected  with  greater  fidelity  in  the  second 
Gospel  than  in  either  of  the  others.  We  have  no  nchri/tgtellerische  Tendem 
here,  no  purpose  in  the  composition  leading  to  distortion  of  the  materials. 
With  the  first  Evangelist  the  case  is  difierent ;  his  object  is  to  frame  his 
narrative  to  affect  the  unbelieving  of  the  Jews  :  hence  his  frequent  references 
to  the  Old  Testament ;  hence  his  endeavour  to  make  out  that  Jesus  must  needs 
have  done  and  suifercd  as  He  did,  because  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment behoved  to  be  fulfilled,  thus  depriving  his  life  of  its  spontaneity.  The 
fountains  flow,  however,  more  copiously  in  Matthew  than  in  the  second 
Gospel ;  we  have  large  discourses  of  Christ,  indicating  "  a  collection  of  oui 
Lord's  discourses  already  in  being."  Eicher  sources  still  were  accessible  to 
the  third  Evangelist;  "among  them,  however,  such  as  betray  yet  more 
plainly  the  legendary  transformations  of  a  later  age."  But  all  three  agree  in 
this, — they  limit  Christ's  ministry  to  Galilee.  They  "have  no  knowledge" 
of  liis  being  at  Jerusalem  till  the  closing  days  of  liis  ministry.  In  all  tl^ee, 
also,  all  through,  Jesus  appears  as  a  true  man,  moving  within  the  bounds  of 
human  limibition,  Avhich  are  only  broken  through  by  his  miraculous  actions : 
"miracles  of  omnipotency  are  humanly  no  longer  conceivable"  (p.  16).  But 
these  were  merely  legends,  tagged  on  to  the  real  life  of  Jesus  by  "  later  genera- 
tions "  (spiiteren  Geschlechtern),  seeking  "  in  outer  miracles  to  make  visible 
to  their  view  the  inner  marvellous  power  of  His  personal  greatness  and 
glory  "  (in  iiiiaxcrcn  Wunderereignissen  die  innere  Wundermacht  seiner  per- 
sbnllchen  Grosse  imd  Herrlichkeit  sich  zu  veranschaulichen). 

"Moreover,  typical  personages  (VorbiMcr)  of  the  Old  Testament  snsgested  the  sup- 
position that  Jesus  surely  bad  not  been  behind  them  in  this  respect  If  Moses,  to  save 
men  dying  of  thirst,  hod  drawn  water  out  of  rocks,  and  fed  the  starving  with  manna; 
if  Elijah  and  Eliaha  had  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the  dead,  how  natural  it  was 
to  set  forth  Him,  who  undoubtedly  was  greater  than  Moses  and  more  gloriooa  than 
Elijah,  as  therefore  also  the  accompliaher  oi  greater  and  more  glorious  deeds  I  It  is  not 
invention  subserving  some  defined  purpose  (tendenziOse  Erfindung),  and  still  less,  as  a 
coarse  estimate  of  history  deems,  deceit  and  lies;  there  lies  therein  an  onconicioas 
homage,  rendered  by  the  imagination  of  a  pious  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  disciples  and 
believers,  who  had  been  deeply  excited  in  conscience  and  in  spirit,  and  who  in  such 
hyperbolas  gave  expression— certainly,  after  the  measure  of  sober  historical  criticism, 
nnsoitable  expression — to  the  plons  anloni  of  admiration,  love,  and  teTermce  nnkindlnd 
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by  the  Hero-Fonn  of  One,  by  whom  they  knew  themselves  refreshel  with  ererliuting 
water,  fed  with  heavenly  bread,  raised  up  to  imperishable  lire."— {P.  19.) 

Here  we  may  lie  allowed  to  ohser\'e,  with  all  brevity,  that  the  suspicion 
thrown  by  Dr.  Schenkel  Ufwii  the  integrity  of  our  (lospels  is  altogether 
groluitoiis.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  warrant  or  to  suggest  it.  The 
dijfkniMili'  facts  of  the  caoe  ilisprove  it.  lliere  are,  it  is  true,  a  very  few 
ill  the  Now  Teatainont  in  which  suspicion  is  wari-ante»l  by  grt-nt  and 
riation  in  the  manuscript  reading ;  and  the  unsteadiness  of  manu- 
script testimony  is  licld  in  such  civscs  (as  it  is  in  profane  literature)  to  justify 
the  suspicion  of  i]iter[K)btion.  Not  a  vestige  of  such  uneteadinesa  is  percep- 
tible iu  the  groat  body  of  the  e\^ulgelical  text.  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  fixed 
ito  the  time  of  the  first  generation  of  believers  after  our  Lord's  death,  who 
received  the  Gospel  from  the  apostles  themselves  and  their  coevals,  who 
tlieniselvos  most  of  thcin  still  alivo.  This  is  estiiblished  by  its  connection 
vrith  the  Acts,  and  the  connection  of  the  Acts  with  the  Epistles.  And  there 
is  no  grouiiil  for  doubting  that  the  other  two  Cios{)ela  were  composed  (within 
a  deceiiniiuu)  at  the  same  time.  Wo  resent,  therefore,  the  suggestion  implied 
in  Dr.  Schenkel's  "  later  generationss."  We  affirm  that  chronologically  there 
i»  no  room  for  such  a  genesis  of  legendary  miracles  in  connection  with 
Christ's  life.  The  miraculous  parts  of  the  story  cohere  with  the  rest,  even 
in  St>  Mark  ;  and  without  miracles  the  whole,  including  St.  Mark  as  well, 
I01SC8  ail  its  significance.  For  miracle  is  not  a  mere  erab'llishmont,  as  Dr. 
Schenkel's  theory  supposes;  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  narrutivo  :  if  you 
take  away  the  miracle  the  narrative  falls  utterly  into  ruin. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Schenkel's  theory.  The  point  on  which  he  has  sot 
his  heart  is  the  discovery,  in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  of  the  gr.idual  develop- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Jesus  of  the  Messianic  idea.  It  is  only  to  be  arrived 
at  by  the  most  wanton  treatment  of  the  materials  ;  but  he  has  managed  to 
cnnN'iuco  himself  of  the  fact,  and  that  the  three  Gospels  are  chanict<!rized  by 
teaching  it.  "  They  present  to  our  view  a  Chrtriietrrhild  of  Jesns,  which, 
vritli  the  exception  of  tUe  miracles,  is  in  itself  fully  iutolligiblo,  and  in  the 
highest  .sense  of  the  word  is  humanly  affecting  and  mondly  elevating  (mens- 
chlich  crgreifend  und  sittlich  crhebcnd)."  ])Ut  this  theory  of  development 
is  wholly  negatived  by  the  fourth  Gospel.  He  accordingly  sets  himself  to 
prove  that  the  ajiostle  John  (whom,  by  the  way,  with  Schwogler  and  others 
of  the  anli-supranaturalistic  school,  he  regards  as  the  author  of  the  Uevelation) 
could  not  have  written  the  GospuL  Wc  will  not  go  over  the  ground,  com- 
bating one  by  one  the  arguments  which  he  alleges  ;  they  are  either  founded 
on  miaconcoption  or  else  irrelevant;  several  of  thorn,  wluch  at  first  seem 
striking,  are  neutralized  by  the  consideration  that  the  Gospel  was  written 
afler  the  Jewish  law  and  commonwealth  had  been  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
iction  of  Jeruisaloni.     We  will  give  one  extract  only  : — 

■ter  weight,  however,  wc  meanwhile  lay  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  fourth  Gospel 
Ion  of  Jesus'a  activity  has  the  least  amount  of  regard  paid  to  it  which  in  the 

__^ ^„   !  GospcU  aecma  the  most  to  give  the  impres.'iion  of  liistorical  credibility.     How 

eomld  it  bo  that  an  eyc-witn<.>sa,  an  immediate  voucher,  like  John,  the  contidential  friend 
of  the  Lord,  who  usmI  to  lie  upon  his  brtast,  Hhould  {Miss  over  iu  silence  the  fact  that  Jesoa, 
only  :'  '  '  'V.ijncnt  inuer  cnntticts  and  temptations,  hnd  forced  his  way  through  to  the 
full  v,a  of  the  proper  work  of  his  Messianic  iviUinf;!     How  could  it  be  that  he 

»h"ii.  -     'Lsns  forthwith  step  forth  to  the  full  'showing  forth  of  \va  glory'  before 

be  luuJ  Inlly  attained  to  even  the  clear  knowledge  of  hi.s  having  been  appointeii  by  ths 
Fathrr  t"  Ire-  thi?  Saviour  of  the  world  I  Howconld  it  be  that  n  confidential  Irienil  of  Jeeua, 
»  Dv  I"  inner  circle  of  the  Twelve,  should  represent  the  relation  of  the  di«:iple« 

to  V.  in  such  a  way  as  that  thoy  had,  forthwith  after  their  calling,  recognised 

in  Jt'Mii  ui'  ^Ici^iiu,  and  that  too  iu  the  uinst  spiritually  exalted  sense  of  the  tormi 
Has  Dot  the  representation  of  the  older  Kvaugelists  much  greater  probability,  that  only 
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in  very  gnulnal  ways  had  the  disciples  advanced  to  the  knowledge  of  tLe  Messianic 
dignity  and  distinction  of  JesusI  How  could  it  be  that  a  confidential  friend  of  Jesus  should, 
on  the  day  after  the  baptism  of  Jesus  [?]  put  into  the  Baptist's  mouth  the  confession 
that  Jesus  was  the  Lamb  of  Gml,  bearing  the  sins  of  the  world  ?  a  confessiun  which,  if  it 
had  really  ]>roc«e(led  out  of  the  liaptist's  mouth,  must  liare  necessarily  led  him  to  attach 
himself  to  the  company  of  Jcsus's  disciples  in  his  own  person  with  unqualified  self-snr- 
render.  We  can  very  well  conceive  how,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  or  fifty  years  [!],  the 
facts  of  the  evangelic  history,  delivered  down  from  mouth  to  mouth,  may  have  had 
legendary  ingredients  mixed  with  them ;  how  the  impression  made  by  the  powerful  per- 
sonality of  the  liedeemcr  exaggerated  itself  in  the  imagination  of  the  Apostolic  Chnrchinto 
representations  wliich  laughed  to  scorn  all  established  limits  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of 
the  world.  We  find  it  quite  explicable  how,  upon  an  otherwise  firm  historical  backgronnd, 
snch  mirror-images  of  the  Church's  idealizing  enthusiasm  might  reflect  themselves.  But 
how  an  eye-witness,  quite  intimate  with  the  facts,  and  that  too  in  the  evening  of  his  life^ 
when  the  eye  becomes  doubly  keen  in  scanning  the  expressions  of  early  days,  ahonid 
have  chosen  a  philosophical  standing-point  for  the  axhibttion  of  the  evangeUcal  history, 
and  should  have  descned  Jesus  only  m  the  brightness  of  an  nnqnalified  halo  of  miracle, — 
Oiii  we  cannot  rightly  comprehend." — (Pp.  21,  22.) 

Can  there  bo  a  more  signal  instance  of  that  kind  of  inteUectual  bondage 
'which  in  some  men  is  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  madness  %  A  bondage, 
that  is,  to  a  theory,  not  drawn  from  factual  premises,  but  clutched,  as  tiie 
Germans  phrase  it,  "  out  of  air,"  which  however  shall  give  to  all  facts,  in  any 
way  relating  thereto,  another  hue  than  the  reality,  or,  where  it  cannot  colour 
them  to  its  purpose,  deny  their  existenca 

"  The  madman,  the  lover,  and  the  poet^ 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact;" 

and  a  German  anti-supranaturalistic  Christologist  belongs  to  the  same  cate- 
gory. We  look  into  the  synoptic  Gospels,  a»  we  Iiave  them,  and  there  we 
perceive  no  such  progressive  development  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  of  what  He 
■was,  but  from  the  very  first  the  full  sense  of  His  absolute  majesty.  The 
testimony  is  home  to  Him  from  without,  accepted,  never  declined  (see,  c.y.. 
Matt.  iii.  11, 12, 17 ;  viii.  9, 29  ;  ix.  27 ;  Mark  i.  7—11, 24,  34).  It  breathes 
forth  in  His  own  words  (see,  e.g..  Matt.  iv.  19  ;  v.  17,  28,  34,  39;  vii.  22, 
23;  ix.  G;  x.  32,  33;  xi.  10,  11).  Dr.  Schenkel  puts  aside  any  inconve- 
nient facts  with  the  assertion  that  sucli  passages  are  an  aftergrowth  of  super- 
stitious legend,  liut  they  serve,  at  any  rate,  to  show  that  the  three  first 
evangelists  exhibit  just  the  same  view  of  our  Lord's  consciousness  as  the 
fourth,  so  that  the  fourth  is  accredited  ;is  standing  pari  gradu  with  the  other 
three  by  his  very  agreement  with  them  in  this  representation.  If  the  super- 
natural is  set  aside  as  of  course  impossible,  the  whole  is  set  aside,  and  we 
have  no  historical  basis  whatever  for  the  delineation  of  the  Christ  at  all, 
much  less  for  the  narrative  of  the  development  in  his  mind  of  the  Messianic 
consciousness.  But  if  the  supernatural  is  admitted,  the  whole  ^coheres 
together  witliin  itself,  while  from  without  the  whole  comes  accredited  with 
evidence  commanding  our  belief. 

The  internal  coherence  of  the  whole  four,  assuming  the  suj)ernafural,  is 
very  plain  in  the  instances  which  Dr.  Schenkel,  in  the  above  extract,  urges 
against  it.  It  is  absurd  to  deny  the  supernatural,  and  then  to  convict  ^e 
Gospels  either  of  self-inconsistency  or  of  mutual  inconsistency ;  for  in  feet 
they  have  then  lost  their  substantive  character.  The  two  first  of  his  "  How- 
could-it-be's  "  do  not  disturb  us  ;  they  come  back  upon  his  own  theory.  "  See 
thou  to  that."  To  the  third  we  reply,  that  tlie  assurance  of  Jesus  being  the 
Christ,  which  the  disciples  are  described  by  St.  John  as  adopting  so  early, 
was  subsequently  modified  and  impaired  for  a  while,  more  or  less,  by  the 
incompatibility  of  their  previous  notions  of  what  the  Christ  should  be  with 
what  they  day  by  day  observed  in  Jesus,  though  occasionally  reasserting 
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itwtt  o^oni^nore  striking  manifestation  of  His  grentnesa,  as,  v.r).,  in  JIatt. 
xiv.  33.  It  needeil  therefore  to  be  instructed  and  gniJuiilly  trained  to 
mature  atitmgth,  iK'fore  He  could  rely  upon  it  as  making  theiu  the  rock  on 
which  Ho  should  build  his  Church.  The  fourth  evangelist  himself  indicntes 
this  in  the  remark  made  in  chap.  ii.  24,  and  in  the  question  in  vi.  67.  In 
respect  to  John  the  Baptist,  the  very  theory  of  prophetical  inspiration 
(1  Pet.  L  10,  11)  supposes  that  prophets  fiv<piently  did  not  fully  grasp  the 
import  of  their  owni  ecsUitic  utterances,  while  he  further  had  his  own  miticr 
assigned  to  him  as  prophet,  which  it  was  not  his  business  to  give  up, 
evtrn  wliile  confessing  its  subordination  (Matt.  iii.  14)  and  its  eclipse  (John 
iiL  27,  30).  For  the  rest,  we  must  be  tliankfid  for  Dr.  Schenkel's  acknowletlg- 
racnt  of  an  old  man's  clear  memory,  and  confess  that  we  stiU  cling  to  the 
traditionary  belief,  which  all  that  ho  alleges  iloes  not  in  the  least  disturb, 
that  St.  John's  Gospel  was  designed  to  be  supplemental,  and  we  may  add 
occasionally  corrective,  to  the  earlier  Gospehs. 

Dr.  Schenkel  assigns  the  composition  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  a  Gnos- 
ticizing  writer  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  )'ear  110 — 120.  But  the  passages 
ill  Justin  Martyr  plainly  allude  to  this  Gospel,  although  Dr.  Schenkid 
demurs;  and  indeed  the  entire  four,  through  all  the  documentary  obscurity 
resting  uimn  that  era,  are  yet  satisfactorily  proved  to  have  passed  together 
out  of  the  Krst  into  the  second  century,  commanding  the  assent  of  the  general 
Christian  Church. 

With  one  or  two  specimens  of  Dr.  Schonkel's  interpretation  of  salient 
points  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  we  will  dismiss  the  subject. 

The  vision  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  thus  explained  : — 

"Daring  his  stay  hy  tbo  JonJan,  under  the  impregsions  wrought  upon  Rim  by  tlio 
'*^*isl"»  ministry,  after  receiving  John's  baptism,  tliero  w»a  preparing  in  the  soul  of 
I  with  growing  clearucs.s  the  conviction  Ihal  tJie  icnii  of  tht  law  could  no  viore  be  Ote 
"^^imy  o/salnilion/nr  his  fieiyiilc.  There,  by  the  Jordan,  Ho  in  spirit  saw  heaven  oixjn  ; 
thare  Ho  felt  mightily  broatlied  upon  by  the  breath  of  the  Father;  there  He  heard  the 
voice  of  Ood,  wliich  expressed  its  compmcency  in  Him  as  the  beloved  Son ;  there  for  the 
first  time  He  recognised  clearly  and  certainly  the  fact  that  the  sin-laden  people  would 
never  attain  to  tnith  and  to  j)cace  in  the  path  entered  upon  by  John ;  Mitc  Am  sUps 
for  ever  itparahd  from  tliuse  of  the  Baptist.  The  opened  heaven  is  the  symbol  of  recon- 
ciliation otfered  bv  Ood  to  man:  at  the  Jordan  it  became  clear  to  Him  that  peace  of 
heart  conld  only  \>e  imparted  to  his  people  through  reconciliation  with  Cio<l.  In  the 
form  of  a  dove  (the  legend  tells  us)  tue  Spirit  descended  upou  Htm.  At  the  Jordan 
JesiLH  came  to  recognise  the  truth  that  only  the  soft  and  mild  spirit  of  humility  and 
love,  wliO!>e  imago  is  the  dove,  could  work  a  moral  renewing  of  the  ])eo]de.  A  vojcc 
from  heovin  (we  are  told)  announced  to  Him  God's  com]ilaccncy.  At  the  Jonlan,  for 
the  first  time,  it  came  before  his  mind  as  being  Ood's  will  that  Ho  should  talco  in  hand 
the  work  of  icconeiling  and  renewing  his  people  in  that  spirit."— (I'p.  'ii,  35.) 

The  transfiguration  is  rendered  as  follows  : — 

"An  historical  fact  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  evangelical  narrative.  After  the  affecting 
and  exhansting  moments  of  his  last  disclosorcs  to  his  disciples,  Jesus  hud  really  with- 
drawn with  liii  three  confidentiiil  disciples  to  the  height  of  the  hill,  and  had  ro,illy,  in 
their  mid>tt,  .omuiuned  with  Moses  and  Elins.  Wo  must,  to  bo  sure,  not  hold  by  the 
shell  of  the  narrative  ;  we  must  hold  by  the  inner  substance.  How  much  had  He  to  tell 
to  those  friends  of  his  respecting  his  true  relation  to  the  two  hero-forms  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  which  even  they,  np  to  that  time,  wouM  not  have  been  able  to  bear!  Moses 
and  Elias  were  hitherto  not  rightly  estimated  by  them;  not  yet  undcr9too>l  by  them  in 

thei-    ■'--' ;-.:.■  mice  in  the  history  of  salvation.    Not  till  now,  upon  ilie  height 

of  ti  -ucss  of  theirs,  which  Ho  had  purified,  yea,  fully  trunsformi'd, 

^11  campaigns  and  dominion,  but  through  sulTcringH  and  death, 

redeem  bis  people,  conld  He  tell  them  what  relation  Ho  actually  held  to  Moses  and 
He  therewith  set  the  true  Mo^ei  and  the  true  Elias  before  his  confidential  disciples 
—the  rest  Were  not  yet  ({naUlied  to  receive  the  disclosure — in  the  light  of  his  Sleasiaiiic 
dbtioctiou.     Without  doubt  the  disciples  had  heard  the  voice  that  Jesus  was  God's 
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beloved  Son,  not  with  the  ontward  ear  from  the  clood-sky,  bat  with  the  ear  of  their 
spirit,  &c.  NVith  such  li{;ht  of  a  new  revelation  shed  around  Him,  Jesns  appeared  to 
them  in  strange  gnisc ;  the  brightness  of  a  higher  world  beamed  forth  apon  Him  ;  He 
stood  before  them  there  wholly  spiritualized,  &c.  Are  we  disposed  to  wonder  if  Uiose 
excitable  men,  under  such  circumstances,  fell  into  a  state  of  rapture,  and  believed  that 
they  saw  heavenly  apparitions,  heard  voices  out  of  another  world  t  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  later  tradition  yet  more  marvellously  ornamented  and  exaggerated  what  were  in 
themselves  extraordinary  circumstances  {"—{Pp.  105-7.) 

Lastly,  in  res])ect  to  tho  resarrcction,  he  tbmks  that  it  is  an  incontestable 
fact,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  Grave  was  found  empty ;  but 
lie  does  not  give  us  the  slightest  clew  for  the  explanation  of  this  faist ;  only 
he  tells  us  it  gave  occasion  to  the  belief  in  a  miracle,  and  that  the  belief  in 
Jesus's  resurrection,  which  tho  disciples  entertained,  rested  upon  this  empty 
grave.  A  second  fact  he  deems  incontestable,  that  the  disciples  and  others, 
e.g.,  the  five  hundred  mentioned  by  St  Paul,  were  convinced  that  they  saw 
Jesus  after  His  crucifixion.  A  third  fact  he  thinks  to  be,  that  the  appear- 
ances of  the  risen  Jesus  related  in  the  Gospels  are  essentially  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  acconled  to  St  Paul,  and  were  manifestations  within  of  the 
glorified  Christ,  of  tho  Lord  who  is  tho  Spirit  "  His  appearances  were  just 
80  many  glorifications  (Verklarungen)  in  the  hearts  of  his  belieyers  of  his 
CharaetfrUld,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  still  so  much  bedimmed." — 
(Pp.  231-3.) 

The  grave  empty ;  the  apostles  and  hundreds  besides  bearing  witness  that 
they  saw  Him  alive  after  his  crucifixion;  and  yet  no  bodily  resurrection, 
but  only  manifestations  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples !  Can  wilfulness  and 
inconsist«ncy  go  farther  than  this  t 

Die  Halben  und  die  Gamen.     Bine  StreiUehrift  gegen  die  HH.  DD. 

Sehenkd  und  Hengstenherg.    Yon  David  Fbiedrich  Stbauss.     BerUn. 

1865. 
[27(e  Half -Men  and  the  Whde-Men.     A   Controversial  Paper    agaitat 

Messrs.    Drs.    Schenlfel    and  Hengstenherg.      By    D.    F.    Strauss. 

Pp.  128.] 

This  publication  need  not  detain  us  long.  We  notice  it  on  account  of  its 
former  portion,  which  is  a  bitter,  not  to  say  coarse,  attack  upon  Dr.  Schenkel, 
whoso  half  faith  Dr.  Strauss  abhors  even  more  than  Dr.  Hengstenbeig's 
iehole  faitL  His  estimate  of  Drl  Schenkel's  book  we  give  in  liis  own 
words : — 

"Schenkel's  ' Characterbild  Jesu'  ist  eia  verschwommenes,  achaeltriigerisoh  ver- 
mittclndcs,  characterloses  Buch." — (P.  40.) 

"We  hardly  like  to  venture  to  translate ;  but  we  apprehend  the  sense  to  be 
this: — 

"Schenkel's  ' Characterbild  Jesti '  is  a  milk  and  water,  characterless  book,  which  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  another,  but  would  fain,  by  trimming  and  equivocation^  be  both 
the  one  and  tho  other." 

We  do  not  admire  Dr.  Strauss's  treatment  of  the  author,  which  seems 
actuated  as  much  by  personal  dislike  as  by  literary  or  theological  interest; 
but  wo  tliiuk  the  above  nervous  description  of  his  hook  to  be  not  veiy  fat 
wrong. 

But  what  we  chiefly  wish  to  bring  forward  to  the  notice  of  our  raiders  is 
tho  foUoAving  passage  referring  to  our  Lord  as  He  actually  was.  Having 
before  stated  that  in  former  years  he  "  cherished  for  tho  historical  jjerson- 
ality  of  Jesus  the  same  love  and  reverence  which  he  cherishes  for  Him  at 
the  present  day  "  (p.  50),  ho  writes  as  follows : — 
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"  Mr.  Schankel  \>ic\  de«ros  that  not  only  ia  a  Christ  in  the  higher  sense,  aa  he  con- 
ceires  of  hirn,  possible,  but  that  the  suiiposition  of  auch  an  ono  is  even  neces-inry.  I  say 
on  the  other  side,  '  If  all  Ikat  in  the  uospel  history  is  not  true  which  the  author  of  the 
" Characterbilil  Jcsu "  gives  np,  then  much  less  still  is  tmo.'  To  this  he  niilies,  'If 
that  in  the  Gospel  history  is  true  which  Strauss  recognises  there,  then  much  more  still  is 
true;  since  out  of  so  colourless,  unsubstantial  a  iwrsonnlity,  as  ho  loaves  rcnmiiiiu;;  in 
Jesns,  the  results  of  Christianity  arc  not  to  be  acconnteil  for.'  Well,  the  coiisisturial 
connscUor  has  driven  nie  regularly  up  into  a  conier.  What  way  out  can  be  >li50o\  ered  f 
I  know  of  no  other  except  at  once  to  concede  to  him  the  point.  Certainly  there  mnstbo 
much  more  true  of  Jesus  than  what  we  know  ont  of  our  Gospels.  There  must  have 
perished  for  us  many  accounts  of  his  circumstances,  hu  plans,  the  course  of  his  develop- 
ment,  and  the  complications  of  his  later  days.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  have  myself 
said  something  of  the  sort  in  my  'Life  of  Jesus.'  I  have  (to  be  sure  I  hare)  spoken  of 
s  tree,  whii.-h  has  not  only  got  its  own  boughs  and  twigs  cocertd  over  by  the  parasite 
plants  which  have  grown  so  rankly  upon  it,  but  also  its  own  foUiee  and  life  in  various 
ways  destroyed.  By  the  'tree  with  its  own  boughs  and  twigs'  I  meant  the  character 
ami  the  life  of  Jesus  in  their  historical  features  ;  by  the  '  parasite  plants,'  the  marvellous, 
the  supi-rhuman,  which  in  Inter  legend  and  Qction  has  drawn  round  about  them,  in  part 
even  obliterated  the  historical  features,  and  j)ut  itself  in  their  room.  That  these  lost 
features  can  now  no  more  be  fully  restored  in  any  way  that  may,  even  only  in  some 
degree,  be  relied  upon  ;  that  therefore  the  image  of  Jesus,  ai  we  now  can  portray  it, 
must  remain  a  wavering,  colourless  akctcli,  I  likewise,  with  sorrow,  allowed.  Certainly, 
therefore,  'much  more  must  bo  true;'  but  the  question  is,  Of  what  kind  that  more 
will  lie  I  According  to  my  notions,  we  can  only  look  for  what  is  natural,  human." — 
(Pp.  63-5.) 

In  sorrowful  earnest  we  repent  the  question  with  which  Dr.  Strauss 
tmntcriugly  begins  his  preface,  "  WTio  wotlld  not  fain  be  a  whole  man  ?  "  It 
ia  plain  to  what  issues  an  auti-supraiiuluializing  kind  of  scepsis  conducts 
its  disciples  :  the  end  of  that  way  is  the  loss  of  an  irrecoverable  Christ, 

3%<!  Public  SchiKils'  Lai  in  Grartnnarg :  why  thfij  haw  Mincarricl,  and  hmo 
they  rnay  yet  Succeed.  By  the  Eov.  E.  Mux£r,  M.A.  Oxford  and 
Loudon. 

It  may  seem  hito  in  the  day  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  a 
pamphlA  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  prophecy,  now  tbat  that 
prophecy  is  in  course  of  fullilmeut.  It  may  also  seem  a  waste  of  power 
to  criticise  a  paraj)hlet,  whi-n  it  is  now  possible  to  dissect  and  form  an 
opinion  on  the  book  which  forms  its  subject.  With  this,  however,  we  have 
at  present  nothing  to  do  :  its  merits  or  demerits  arc  quite  independent  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  produced,  and  of  its  possible 
prospects  and  fate.  Judging  from  the  clamour  with  which  the  Primer's 
lirst  njipearance  has  been  greeted,  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  on  its  intrinsic  merits ;  but  it  is  premature  at  present  to  decide 
on  these     Of  all  books,  a  grammar  requires  to  bo  digested  in  order  to  be 

iprcciatcd  ;  and  a-s  after  all,  it  is  but  a  weapon,  a  tool,  a  means  to  an  end, 
must  pause  awhile  to  see  liow  it  works,  before  we  decide  how  it  will 
its  purpose  in  manufacturing  good  scholars  out  of  the  mw  ninteriol 
-mind.  The  iden  of  a  universal  Latin  grammar  is  said  to  have  been 
irst  Utorted  by  Dr.  Arnold  ;  it  was,  however,  taken  up,  and  caiitiimsly — 
almost  tentatively — piopoujided  ui  the  recommendations  of  the  I'ublic 
Schoiils  Commissioners.  We  think  the  idea  was  cliimerical  in  the  outset 
The  days  of  Acts  of  Unifcinuity  are  over.  It  is  astonishing  how  fond  the 
EngliHh  mind  aiiin'ars  to  be  of  unifonnit}',  and  yot  most  of  our  atti'uipts  at 
it  have  been  mischiovous  failures.  The  preface  to  the  rrrtyor-b<.x>k  dwells 
with  edifying  complacency  on  the  sweeping  away  of  the  diverse  uses,  and 
on  the  fact  tli-it  henceforth  there  shidl  1)0  one  and  one  only  order  of  common 
prayer  tbroughout  the  realm :   but  this  unelaatic,  one-ond-one-ouly  order, 
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helped  to  drive  out  the  Puritans  at  the  Restoration ;  nor  was  the  struggle 
after  uniformity  of  divine  service  to  one  cut  and  model  a  happy  idea  as 
applied  to  Scotland  :  still  less  so  perhaps  in  Ireland.  But  the  very  notion 
of  an  Act  of  Uniformity  implies  the  support  of  external  power,  independently 
of  intrinsic  excellence,  to  enforce  it.  And  at  least  in  c<lucational  matters, 
where  wo  arc  as  a  nation  almost  morbidly  jealous  of  dictation  and  inter- 
ference, uuiforniity  is  simply  impossible,  except  under  a  re.gime  of  pure 
imi)eriali8m ;  and  Ave  scarcely  think  we  are  yet  within  sight  of  such  a  golden 
age  of  centralization,  that  an  education  mini-ster  may  get  up  in  the  English 
Parliament,  as  he  did  the  other  day  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  astoni.sh  his  audience  by  announcing,  watch  in  hand,  "  Gentlemen,  at 
this  moment  every  boy  in  France  is  engaged  in  studying  the  geogrophy  of 
Africa."  I>ut  if  an  Act  of  Uniformity  is  out  of  the  question,  the  only  other 
means  of  insuring  a  universal  acceptance  of  an  elementary  Latin  grammar 
was  clearly  its  intrinsic  excellence.  \Miat  means  then  were  taken  to  insure 
this  1  Simply  these : — "The  Nine  Muses,"  as  the  head  masters  of  the  nine 
schools  have  Iwon  not  unhappily  called,  entrusted  to  one  of  their  number 
the  task  of  framing  a  Latin  grammar  on  the  basis  of  an  already  existing  and 
well-approved  work,  subject  to  their  suggestions  and  criticism.  The  pLm 
was  a  simple  one,  for  they  could  of  course  insure  the  commercial  success  of 
the  work  by  authoritatively  imposing  it  upon  their  own  schools,  and,  by 
con.se'iuonpc,  ufwu  the  many  preparatory  schools  which  live  by  feeding  them. 
But  even  here  the  sjnnptoms  of  discontent  broke  out.  A  remonstrance, 
signed  by  a  large  and  resi)ectable  number  of  assistant  masters  in  the  public 
schools,  as  well  as  by  others  who  have  a  right  to  carry  weight  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  Avas  put  forth  against  the  proof  sheets  of  the  Primer,  which 
were  not  very  widely  cii-culatcd  among  schoolmasters,  to  invite  criticism 
previous  to  publication. 

No  one  was  i)le;u!ed  with  the  book  except  the  sacred  nine.  They  had, 
with  a  strange  as-sumption  of  infallibility,  laid  down  what  was  the  tet 
initiation  in  grammar  for  the  juvenile  mind ;  having  probably  themselves 
not  one  of  them  had  a  single  half-year's  exixjrience  of  the  peculiar  dilfi- 
culties  which  beset  the  teaching  of  little  boys.  They  had  done  even  worse ; 
they  had  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  one  of  themselves  a  function  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  required  the  widest  co-operation  ;  and  the  event 
raised  an  cxi)rc.<!sion  of  ill-dissembled  repugnance  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
duty  it  would  henceforth  be  to  thrust  the  nauseous  draught  down  the  unfor- . 
tunat43  youngsters'  throats.  Surely  tliis  mode  of  setting  about  the  production 
of  a  new  Universal  Latin  Grammar  was  a  mistake.  It  erred  in  two  direc- 
tions. In  tlic  first  place,  it  Avas  too  exclusive  by  a  long  way.  As  Mr.  Miller 
observes, — 

"  There  were  tliree  oinsacs  of  men  thus  partially  or  wholly  paused  over: — tho  nndcr 
masters  of  thu  nine  public  schools;  the  head  masters,  each  with  his  staff,  of  schools 
clustering  round  the  nine  schools  vbited  by  the  Conimissioaers,  such  as  Marlborough, 
Cheltenham,  Birmingham,  AVellington,  Ilaileybury,  Clifton,  Malvern,  and  a  host  of  others, 
both  well  known  and  ably  administered ;  and  lastly,  the  bodv  of  masters  and  tutors  pre- 
paring boys  for  public  schools,  and  B]>ecially  engaged  in  teaching  grammar." 

But  it  also  erred  in  deferring  all  consultation  and  advice  ai  extra,  till  the 
thing  was  virtually  a  fait  accompli  ;  for,  says  Mr.  Miller  very  truly, — 

"  The  difference  hctween  asking  for  criticism  upon  a  prinJcd  draft,  and  taking  lLos« 
you  ask  into  deliberation  before  tho  draft  is  made,  is  like  the  difforcnco  between  requesting 
an  opinion  from  a  friend  when  your  mind  is  made  up,  and  securing  his  active  nolp  in 
coming  to  your  conclusion." 

It  may  1)c  said,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  nine  head  masters  had  but 
agreed  to  choose  a  grammar  for  their  oAvn  schools.     And  so,  if  we  arc  not 
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mistaken,  it  will  turn  out.  The  scholastic  profession  will  not,  aa  a  matter 
of  course,  accept  the  Public  Schools'  Graraiuur,  simply  because  it  cornea  out 
fortified  with  the  prestige  of  the  nine  head  masters.  They  are  not  looked 
up  to  with  any  such  veneration  l^  their  bretliren  of  the  lesser  schools. 
Poreonnlly  they  are  esteemed  and  respected ;  but  the  mere  accident  of  their 
position  entitles  their  opinion  on  the  concocting  of  a  grammar  to  no  more 
consideration  from  the  profession  at  large,  jicrhaps  even  to  less,  than  that 
of  many  among  tlioir  own  assistant  masters,  or  of  the  better  stamp  ijf 
Lllgtindcts,"  if  by  so  uncomplimentary  a  term  we  m.iy  describe  the  pre- 
IfpteBtory  schoolmastera  and  private  tutors,  who  know,  probably,  far  better 
than  they,  "  quid  ferro  recusent,  quid  valeaiit  humeri  puerorum." 

There  probiibly  never  was  a  time  when  the  so-called  public  schools 
exercised  less  influence  on  the  ieaehimj  of  the  rest  of  the  schools  of  tlu.s 
country.  So  many  rivals  to  tliem,  both  in  numbers  and  importance,  have 
sprung  up  (although  of  the  more  modern  institutions  some,  like  Marlborough 
and  Haileybury,  are  but  servile  imitations  of  Kugby),  and  so  entirely  have 
many  of  tlie  lesser  schools — lesser  Iwlh  as  regards  nmnbers  and  pretension — 
vindjcatod  tlioir  claim  to  at  least  a  i>roportionately  equal  sliaro  with  them  in 
academic  distinctions,  that  there  is  small  likelihood  that  all  the  grammar 
schools  up  and  down  England  will  recognise  the  necessity  of  socrilicing 
their  autonomy  and  following  in  the  wako  of  the  sacred  nine.  The 
Grammar  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  If  it  is  an  unmistakcablo 
improvement  on  the  older  ones  in  general  use,  it  will  win  its  way,  though 
at  the  best  we  predict  reluctant  acceptance  for  it  on  these  very  grounds.  If 
it  b«  not  a  deciiled  stop  in  educational  literature,  not  all  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  will  float  it  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  channel. 

For,  after  all,  any  grammar  is  but  a  m.ichine  for  educating  ;  if  the  desired 
result  is  satisfactorily  produced  in  the  long  run,  what  matters  it  whether 
it  be  attained  by  one  uniform  gi-ammar  or  by  many?  No  two  teachers  make 
identically  the  84ime  use  of  any  single  grammar  with  their  pupUs ;  they 
exercise  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  omission,  amplification,  and  the 
giving  of  different  preponderance  to  different  ports  of  the  subject.  And  so 
it  will  alwaj'3  be,  even  if  in  the  far  off  future  a  minister  of  education 
prescribes  to  every  school  in  England  the  grammar  it  shall  alone  presume 
to  use.  Practically  the  requirements  of  the  Universities  are  the  criterion  of 
oar  gTammatic;vl  teaching.  They  are  not  likely  to  insist  on  an  acquaintance 
with  the  vagaries  of  iJr.  Kenneily's  nomenclature,  and  so  long  as  they  are 
content  with  ijrwnmar,  not  with  this  or  that  grammatical  system,  each 
school  will,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  just  "  gang  its  ain  gait,"  and  teach 
graininor  to  its  ulumiii  after  its  own  fashion,  and  acconiing  to  its  own 
Ughtis,  indifferent  whether  the  public  schools  use  one  grammar  or  many. 


Ood»  Word  Written;  the  Docirino  of  the  iMpiralicn  af  Iluhj  Scrij'ture 
ExjUutni'd  and  Enfurced.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Gakbett,  M.A.,  Author 
of  "  Religion  in  Daily  Life,"  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Surbiton, 
&c.,  &c.     London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

I.  On  the  one  hand,  we  can  siifely  recommend  this  little  work  as  a  most 
useful  imihual  of  the  principal  arguiui^nts  by  which  Christians  supjiort  their 
belief  <if  tile  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Garbett  begins  by  detiuLng 
Christianity,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  (lio 
lues  the  scarcely  correct  tcnn,  "  identified  with  ")  tlie  Chribtiou  Scriptures,  Ho 
then  sets  forth  the  outhority  which  has  ever  been  attributed  to  tlioso  Scrip- 
tures OS  distinguished  from  other  writings  which  have  been  refused  a  place  in 
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the  caium ;  and  claims  that  authority,  as  being  the  word  of  Crod,  £»  emy 
part  of  the  Scriptures.  Entering  then  on  tlic  difficult  question  of  the  witness 
which  iScripturc  beats  to  itself,  he  concludes  that  "the  authority  of  Scrijitare 
as  a  revelation  from  God  does  not  rest  upon  its  self-assertions,  but  on  inde- 
pendent credentials  inherent  in  the  character  and  office  of  the  -writen" 
(p.  76).  Still,  he  maintains,  the  assertion  of  such  an  authority  perrades  the 
whole  language  of  Scripture,  and  is  ingrained  into  its  very  Btmctixr&  Xhia  . 
he  proves  by  very  copious  quotations.  AVe  may  remark,  that  it  is  haidly  a 
good  sign  when  a  imnstaking  ^-riter  on  this  subject  quotes  with  contidffiwc, 
"  The  .Scripture  is  '  God-inepired,'  and  is  '  profitable  for  doctrine ' "  (p.  36)  : 
and  that  in  our  day,  when  testimonies  as  to  the  insecurity  of  this  rendering 
of  2  Ti-n.  iiL  16  hare  been  so  ably  and  convincin^y  aeenmBlated  (Sec 
Bishop  LUicott's  "  Pastoral  Epiotles,"  in  liic.).  >Ir.  Garbett  should  at  least 
have  stated,  that,  iu  thus  citing  the  text,  he  was  delib»ately  pnfening  one 
of  two  possible  coiistructious,  and  that  the  one  which  the  migority  of 
interpreters  have  rejected. 

IL  Oil  the  other  hand,  wo  feel  that  we  cannot  give  in  o«r  adhfwon  to 
Mri  Garl  ctt's  theorj-  of  inspiration,  which  be^jiBS  to  be  unfolded  bam.  this 
point,  it  certainly  merits  the  praise  of  ii^enuity:  but  we  £bu  it  will,  if 
thoroughly  digcded  by  the  ordinary  icadM,  tend  rather  to  unsettle  than  to 
confirm  lum  in  the  faith.  Foe  first,  he  holds  that  veth^  inspizatiaii  md 
mechanical  inspiration  aro  entirely  distinct — in  other  worda,  that  evgywotd 
of  every  sentence  may  be  dictated  to  a  writer  from  above,  and  yet  that  he 
need  not  write  mechanically.  Wo  own  that  we  are  ignomtt  of  the  mpsning 
of  language,  if  this  can  b&  We  can  understand  that  Ihe  fbuntainit  of  tbanght 
might  be  di%auely  purified,  and  the  higher  faculties  stoengthened,  in  oadcr 
that  they  might  warthily  and  nobly  put  forth  the  knowledge  imputad  from 
God.  We  can  understand,  as  the  result  of  such  a  special  inspintion  of  the 
writers,  works  which  shall  be  distinct  in  their  character  from  all  mere  human 
works :  bul  it  seems  to  us  that  if  the  divine  interference  extends  to  tiie 
dictation  of  every  word  that  is  used  (and  the  theory  requires  no  kss), 
the  human  element  is,  not  interpenetrated  with  the  Divine,  hot  destn^ed 
altogether:  an  inference  against  which  the  very  existing  fonn  of  the 
Scriptures  is  a  testimony. 

We  might  sliow  that  Mr.  Garbett  is  iu  the  course  of  his  Mgnnent  ineon- 
(iisteut  with  himself,  as  well  as  with  the  phenomena  of  ScriptoiB.  He  ssya, 
at  the  end  of  chap.  x.  (p.  142), — 

"  Thus  the  two  tlaiumtg  are  cadt  maintained  in  ttteir  ftilne*  vA  integrity.  How  Hwy 
were  united  we  on  no  iMru  explain  tkan  ve  con  expMa  tke  nmon  of  the  SoAend  and 
the  manhood  in  the  iaeeparaUe  penon  («r)  of  ChoaL  ...  W*mmmtmm  ti»fm*  tf 
the  union  tcitkotit  pngomding  vny  (A<«ry  (a  actatmtjar  iL" 

Mr.  Garbett  is  sometimes  not  very  accurate  in  his  use  of  terms.  By 
"aceount  for"  in  this  last  sentcnee  he  evidently  means  ** explain.*  But  as 
to  what  is  asserted ; — does  he  not  prooeed  to  propound  a  theoxy  of  tiM  very 
kind  which  he  disowns,  when  he  sets  up  the  claim  to  verhsl  inspirsiion  1 
What  is  it,  but  a  theory  of  the  most  violent  and  and  arbitrary  kind  1 

His  favourite  analogy,  here  propounded,  is  repeated  in  more  express  terms 
ia  the  summary  at  tiio  end  of  the  volume : — 

"  They  (the  Divine  and  the  hmun  element*]  are  to  he  ncaidcd  at  easting  aUe  hgr  aidSk 
tatrtljf  m  Ike  tarn*  mamur  or  the  Otdhaui  and  tJt»  manJutad  mitt  taattktr  M  tl*  1 

We  must  decline  fioDowing  Mr.  Gaxbetft  into  this  ngion  <^ 
•The  italiet sre onr*. 
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Beliovin^  as  a  fundaiuentnl  artiolo  of  the  faith  the  oo-exintence  of  the  Divino 
hura'kn  natures  in  oiir  XjcsxA  (wc  Imnlly  should  have  chosen,  as  nmtter  of 
"Yerbi\l  accuracy,  Mr.  GarlHJtt'B  way  of  exiin-ssiug  tliis  truth),  wo  canitot  view 
with  any  approval  his  attempt  thus  to  iliustmto  obieiirum  per  utittniriiui :  fnr 
of  all  Christian  mysterios,  this  one,  "  Go<l  and  man  one  Christ,"  ia  surely 
the  deopeist,  and  the  most  hidden  from  human  search.  And  it  may  U' 
olMervtMl,  that  Churchmen  have  before  them  ample  warning  apiinst  such  an 
attempt : — both  in  the  soniewliat  ilangerous  venture  of  the  Athaniwi^in 
Creed,  "  As  the  reasonable  sonl  and  tlesh  is  one  man  :  so  Ciod  and  man  it* 
one  Christ:" — and  in  tlio  application  of  the  same  porilous  matter  of  analojajy 
to  the  mode  of  oar  Lonl's  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  by  the  early  English 
Reformers-t 

We  are  sorry  to  porccive  in  those  chapters  in  wliich  Mr.  Garliett  under- 
take to  reconcile  apparent  Scripture  discrepiucies,  very  much  of  the  old 
special  pleading.  This  is  especially  tlio  case  in  his  dealing  with  St. 
Stephen's  apeecli  in  Acts  vii.  It  is  hardly  cnxliblc,  that  ho  should  liavu 
totally  pn>t«mutted  the  principal  dithiailty,  viz.,  that  of  Abram's  remoival 
into  Jud:ea  having  taken  jilnco  "  wlion  his  father  was  dead "  (vcr.  4). 
It  will  as  little  Vw  bolievo<l,  except  by  those  who  arc  conversant  with 
argnmente  for  verbal  inspiration,  that  he  gets  over  the  allnged  purchase  by 
Abraham  of  the  sepiUchro  from  the  sons  of  Haraor  by  "  the  word  Abraham 
having  b<»en  written  for  Jacob  in  the  transcription"  (!)  AVliat  may  we  not 
get  over  by  an  hypothesis  of  this  kind  (  (Jne  more  instance  of  his  adojition 
of  it  shall  he  given,  to  show  its  extrinnc  convenience,  and  its  utter  unton- 
ability.     Li  p.  218,  Mr.  Garbett  says: — 

"  Tho  nuniLor  of  men  who  drew  the  sflrord  in  Inael  and  in  Jiid&b,  as  taken  in  tlie 
een«u«  made  hy  Joab  at  Darid's  eomm»nd,  differs  very  widely  in  2  8«m.  jiiv.  a,  and 
I  Chron.  xii.  6.  B"«  are  thtrtfure  at  tibrrty,  tn  the  oHthorilf  of  tilher  tlalmntl  of  Ih" 
tteo,  to  iitpfjSe  »n  error  of  h-amcriplum  tn  the  othtr,  if  other  esptanatimu  fait  to  talufij 
we." 

But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "  morale  "  of  such  a  licence,  suppose,  when  we 
liave  taken  it,  some  method  shoidd  be  discovered,  by  which  beyond  all 
questiou  the  right  ekw  to  the  divergence  wcro  ascertained  1  Does  thi«  not 
show  ns  how  true  it  is  in  exegesis,  as  in  everything  else,  that  "  honesty  is 
the  best  policy  "  1 

But  it  is  in  his  chapter  on  the  varying  MSS.  that  Mr.  Garbett,  like  other 
upholders  of  verbal  inspiration,  most  signally  fails.  First  of  all  ho  (no 
doubt  unintentionally)  mis-states  the  argiuneut  which  he  is  answering ;  or 
at  all  events  so  states  it  as  to  omit  tliat  particular  form  of  it  with  which  h« 
is  lequired  to  deal.     These  are  his  wonls  : — 

*'  It  it  Mid  hf  ■one  that  if  Ood  bad  verbally  inapircd  Scripture,  lie  would  miraruloiuly 
]»va  timeii»d  the  1188.  without  mor  or  variation  during  ever;  age  of  the  Cbunh.  Tho 
obJMtiai  i«  psTrly  ipeeulalive,  and  mta  on  a  human  conception  of  what  God  should  con- 
■ist— tly  have  dona  under  ecrtain  eireamatance*.  I  have  repeatedly  proteatcd  agaiu«t 
nok  •  Msda  of  vgnnunt.  AU  tpaculationa  of  our  own  on  auch  a  subJM't  appt-ar  to  nic  too 
WMrir  TilariMi  to  Mqvin  aeiiotu  rrfulalion,  evea  if  thair  arbitrary  and  rapriuoua  nature 
—■ '^k  (tU)  vmmhUr~-{V.  380.) 

true ;  and  most  forcible,  as  against  Mr.  Garhett's  own  verbal  inspjpa- 
Tioti  theory,  which  i^  from  first  to  last  a  speculation  on  what  God  shoidd 
hare  done  umler  certain  assnmexl  drcnmstancos : — but  entirely  irrelevant  to 
this  particular  matter.     'ITie  objection,  properly  stated,  is  not  a  speculative, 

t  8«o  Lord  C.)bfa*n'i  anrwer  to  Arrhbithop  Amndal,  cited  in  Foso,  "  Acta  and  Monu- 
mmrta,'*  vol.  L,  p.  63*>(.  Be*  aiao  Caoon  Traivor'a  lataly  pabUah«d  Smnoli,  "  The  Xew 
P'l  1'  r  ."  Appendix,  p.  30.  Wo  obaerre  that  the  iaaioaaalegy  ia  naod  by  Mr.  Mai - 
""W^h"  ia  h>«  luott  unaatisfactory  letter  to  the  pariehioaers  of  St.  Alban't,  Holbom.  Sc« 
nmdement  to  iLc  Ouardian,  Jan.  0,  1867. 
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but  a  most  practical  one.  "  Scripture  is  verbally  inspired :  the  words,  as 
well  as  the  thoughts,  dictated  by  God."  Very  well :  then  jVt'osc  to  show  me 
the  words.  What  wordu  were  dictated  by  God  1  Here  are  numerous  manu- 
scripts, more  or  less  differing  :  presenting,  moreover,  this  remarkable  pheno- 
menon, that  the  more  ancient  they  are,  the  greater  is  their  verbal  divergence. 
The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  them, — the  constructing  a  text  out  of  them, — 
is  matter  of  evidence,  and  of  critical  judgment.  Stephens,  the  ELseviis, 
Mill,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Iiave  in  turn  examined  more  or 
fewer  of  these  MSS.,  and  have  constructed  t^xts  out  of  them.  Which  of 
these  texts  is  to  be  accepted  as  verbally  inspiixMl  1  Suppose  I  find  myself 
obliged  by  evidence  to  accept  the  text  of  the  Vatican  MS., — suppose  Dr. 
Tischendorf  adopts  that  of  hi.s  own  discovery,  the  Sinaitic  MS., — another 
critic,  Bomemann,  that  of  the  Cambridge  MS., — Mr.  Garbett  that  called 
the  received  text, — ^wliat  will  become,  I  ask,  of  the  theory  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion ?  Bomemann,  no  mean  critic,  holds  as  inspired  a  vast  quantity  of  addi- 
tions to  the  common  text.  And  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
these  additions  were  apocryphal  interjrolations,  or  were  originally  in  the  text 
and  afterwards  excluded  by  a  process  of  abridgment.  Among  them  are  some 
important  matters,  conveniently  overlooked  by  arguers  on  Mr.  Garbett's  side, 
e.  g.,  the  saying  of  our  Lord  respecting  the  Sabbath,  found  in  the  Cambridge 
MS.  at  Luke  vL  5.  Tlie  supporter  of  the  "  received  text,"  again,  would 
acknowledge  the  verse,  Acts  viii  37,  containing  the  pre-requisites  for  bap- 
tism, wldch  all  his  critical  friends  would  reject.  Wluit  aie  wo  to  say  about 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  such  passages?  and  who  is  to  be  the  judge !  When 
it  was  once  assumed  in  Convocation  that  a  well-known  text,  resting  on  no 
really  ancient  authority  whatever  (and  given  up  by  Mr.  Garbett  himself),  had 
lost  all  claim  to  be  part  of  the  word  of  God,  a  certain  vigorous  and  demon- 
strative Archdeacon  shouted  out,  "  Xo,  no  !"  Of  course  he  had  his  reasons; 
and  those  reasons  were,  to  his  critical  nund,  sufficient :  just  as  Mr.  Garbett's 
reasons  suffice  for  h!m.  Are  we  then  to  say  that  1  John  v.  7  is  verbally 
inspired  for  that  Archdeacon,  but  not  verbally  inspired  for  Mr.  Garbett }  or 
where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  1 

But  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  bring  against  Mr.  Garbett  the  much  graver 
charge  of  inadequately,  if  not  unfairly,  representing  the  case  of  the  varia- 
tions in  our  existing  MSS.  Our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves.  He 
says  :— 

"  Xo  one  can  adequately  appreciate  the  character  of  these  rariationa,  who  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  ezaniine  them  one  by  one,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  modem  edition  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  the  absence  of  this  personiu  examination,  a  general  impression  only 
can  bo  conveyed ;  but  this  impression  will  serve  to  show,  in  some  measure,  what  sort  of 
variations  they  are  which  are  supposed  to  destroy  the  integrity,  and  therefore  the  authority, 
of  the  sacred  text.  I  take  as  an  illustration  four  chapters  of  the  New  Testament :  the  fint 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  g08i)cl,  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  the  first  of  St.  Luke,  and  the 
first  of  St.  John.  The  variations  of  reading  in  the  text  of  these  four  chapters  amount  to 
the  apparently  formidable  number  of  five  hundred  and  fifteen.  But  directly  we  look  at 
them  closely,  they  begin  to  lose  their  substance,  and  become,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as 
intangible  as  ghosts.  I  divide  them  into  eight  classes.  The  first  class  constats  of  varia- 
tions m  the  case,  person,  gender,  or  number  of  words,  of  such  a  kind  that  either  of  the 
readings  falls  into  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence,  and  is  equally  suitable  to 
the  sense.  For  instance,  in  Matt.  i.  21,  the  authorised  version  renders  the  passage,  'Thon 
ahalt  call  his  name  Jesus,'  the  variation  gives  it  thus :  '  She  shall  bring  forth  a  Son,  and 
shall  coll  his  name  Jesus ;'  where  the  I)ivine  authority  of  the  name  is  equally  maintained 
in  either  case." — (1*.  282.) 

Our  readers  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Garbett,  in  this  Ids 
inspection,  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  latest  state,  or  indeed 
to  arrive  at  any  trustwcirlhy  state  at  all,  of  the  evidence:  that  he  has  in 
some  cases  spoken  of  variations  which  do  not  occur  in  any  MSS.  at  all: 
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t  he  hns  ovorloolcpfl  almost  every  one  of  the  really  important  vnriofts 

'ings  in  the  four  chiipters.  To  use  for  reference  old  editions  of  books,  is 
always  dangerous :  and  then  most  dangerous,  whon  the  last  few  years  have 
witnessed  almost  all  the  tnistworthy  research  which  we  have.  I3ut  the  fault 
of  oinisDi'im  is,  in  such  a  matter,  surely  inexcusable.  We  proceed  to  sub- 
stantiate these  cliarges. 

H<!  ha.s  taken  no  notico  of  the  following  important  various  readings  in  the 
four  chapters  : — 

Matt  i.  11,  the  insertion  afti-r  "begat,"  in  several  good  MSS.,  of  the 
words  "  Joachim :  and  Joachim  begat" 

Ver.  19.  He  ought  to  have  noticed  the  difference,  strongly  stated  by 
£usebiui<,  between  inyiiuTiaai  and  vaptiZiiyfiaTinui. 

He  manages  to  misreport  the  exceedingly  important  reading  in  Matt.  L  25 
(which  he  calls  21).  "The  words,  'She  brouglit  forth  ber  firstborn  Son;' 
are  elsewhere  {sic)  written,  '  She  brought  forth  her  Son,'  "  (p.  283).  Now, 
as  Mr.  CJarViott  ought  to  have  known,  the  reading  of  our  three  most  ancient 
MSS.  here  is  not  "her  Son,"  but  "a  son;"  a  difference  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance.  "  Her  Son  "  is  not  found  in  any  MS.,  but  in  a  version  only. 
So  tliat  the  "  trifling "  nature  of  the  variation  here  is  Mr.  Garbett's  own 
making.  The  reader,  it  i.s  hoped,  will  at  once  perceive  the  unfairness  of  this 
method  of  proceeding.  Instead  of  taking  the  tioiut  fiile  varieties  of  reading 
occurring  in  authorities  really  worth  rfgarding,  the  most  unimportant  of 
modem  MSS.  arc  chosen  to  select  from :  all  their  trivial  inaccuracies  arc 
reckone<l  into  the  number  of  variations,  and  thus  the  "  apparently  formid- 
able number  "  is  pro<Iuced. 

Mark  i.  1,  "  The  Sou  of  God  "  is  omitted  by  the  Sinaitic  MS. 

Ver.  2.  The  reading  of  ttve  out  of  our  seven  most  ancient  MSS.  is  not,  as 
onr  Authorized,  "  in  the  prophets,"  but  "  in  Isaiah  the  prophet."  The  former 
of  the  two  following  cpiotations  being  from  Malachi,  not  from  Isaiah,  the 
correction  was  probably  made  on  Mr.  Garbett's  critical  principle  auimad- 
Terted  on  above. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  1st  chapter  of  St.  Mark  is  very  instructive  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  verbid  accuracy  wius  disri'garded  in  early  times :  and  any 
unbiasse<l  examination  of  it  might  have  taught  Mr.  Garbett  more  of  soiind 
inference  regarding  tlio  sacred  text,  tluin  the  whole  theoretical  portion  of 
his  book  will  ever  teach  its  readers  as  it  stands.  The  1st  chapter  of 
81.  Luke  is  also  very  instructive  lieing  peculiar  to  tliis  one  Evangelist, 
it  presents  hardly  any  various  readings  of  consequence,  not  offering  oppor- 
tunity for  the  aftplication  of  Mr.  Garbett's  process  of  assimUation. 

I But  the  faults  of  which  we  comj)lain  cubninatc  in  his  treatment  of  the  Ist 

^^ftaptcr  of  St.  John.  Ho  wished,  by  a  personal  examination,  to  shew  liis 
W  toulcrs  "  what  sort  of  variations  tlicy  anj  which  are  sup[K>sed  to  destroy  the 
I  integrity  and  therefore  the  authority,  of  the  snored  text"  (this  i.s  hin 
^Uccount  of  his  oppionents'  view,  not  ours.  WTiatever  the  variations  may 
^Pb,  ire  admit  no  such  consequence).  He  undertakes  t»  shew  that  on 
examination  "  they  lose  their  substance,  and  become,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  intangible  as  ghosts."  Well,  ho  has  taken  as  an  example  a 
chapter  whicli  contains  some  uf  the  roost  important  variations  in  the  whole 
Jiew  Testament. 

in  John  L,  we  have, — 

Vlt.  3,  4.  The  Alexandrine,  Parisian,  and  Cambridge  MSS.  rood  thus ; 
"  willioat  Him  was  made  nothing.  That  which  hath  been  made  in  Him 
W.13  life  :  and  the  life,"  &c. 

Vex.  16.  All  our  ancient  MSS.  except  the  Alexandrine  read  "  Because 
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out  of  His  fuliiosd,"  &c.,  instead  of  "  and  out  of  His  fulness,"  &c  :  thna 
making  this  render  a  reason  wliy  the  Lord  was  "  before  John,"  instead  of 
stating  it  as  a  subsequent  fiut.     See  below. 

In  ver.  18  occurs  one  of  the  most  important  and  celebrated  variations  in 
the  whole  New  Testament  Three  of  our  most  ancient  MSS.,  the  Vatiuui, 
Parisian,  and  Sinaitic,  instead  of  "  the  only-begotten  Son,"  have  "  the  only- 
begotten  God"  The  variation  existed  as  early  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(end  of  second  century),  who  quotes  the  text  as  running  "  the  only-begotten 
God." 

In  verse  28  occurs  the  celobratod  geographical  variation  between  Betha- 
hara  and  Bethmty.  All  our  most  ancient  MSS.  read  the  latter.  Origen 
noticed  the  variation,  and  some  think  tliat  his  approval  of  Bethabaia  led  to 
its  prevalence  in  the  later  MSS. 

Not  one  of  tkeae  important  variation*  is  recognised  by  Mr.  Oarbett. 
That  in  John  i  IG  is  characterised  as  so  delicate  a  difEarence  "as  to  be 
beyond  the  appreciation  of  any  l)ut  a  practised  Greek  scholar,  and  to  defy 
translation  "(!). 

Wc  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  unintentional^  but  not  on  that 
account  less  dangerous,  "  suppressio  veri  "  contained  in  such  statements  as 
this  of  Mr.  Garliett,  because  so  many  unsuspecting  readers  are  likely  to  be 
led  away  by  them,  and  to  entertain  in  consequence  an  entirely  wrong  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  sacred  text  with  regard  to  their  variations.  In  all  argu- 
ments on  theories  of  inspiration,  we  want  as  our  first  postulate  a  full,  Mr, 
intelligent  recognition  of  existing  facts.  All  attempts,  like  tliis  of  Mr. 
Garbett's,  to  mould  facts  to  yield  a  certain  foregone  conclusion,  must  in  the 
end  prove  weapons  which  will  !»  pointed  back  against  the  faith  with 
damaging  effect.  Our  0]>inion  on  the  main  point  will  have  been  easily 
gathered  from  the  tone  of  this  notice.  We  as  thoroughly  believe  the  Scrip- 
ture to  be  "  the  word  of  God  written,"  as  Mr.  Garbett  does.  But  we  believe 
at  the  same  time  that  if  there  ever  was  a  theory  at  variance  with  snch  a 
persuasion,  and  sure  to  eat  into  it  and  crumble  it  away,  it  is  this  of  verbal 
inspiration.  And  even  more  than  in  other  cases  does  this  seem  to  us 
likely  to  take  place,  when  the  theory  is  fortified  by  analogies  with  deep 
and  solemn  mysteries,  into  the  details  of  wliich  Imman  thouglit  cannot 
etnter. 

"We  should  be  sincerely  sorry,  if  anything  we  have  written  were  capable 
of  giving  Mr.  Garbett  a  moment's  pain.  With  much  of  his  book  we 
heartily  concur :  the  spirit  and  the  piety  of  it  we  admire,  and  we  regret  that 
oui-  convictions  as  to  the  only  true  view  of  Holy  Scripture  have  compelled 
us  to  range  ourselves  as  antagonists  of  the  theory  which  it  propounds. 

Henbt  Alfobo. 

Poemn  by  the  late  Edmuiul  J.  Armatrowj.    Loudon  :  Moxon  &  Ca    1865. 

In  the  "Notes  from  Ireland,"  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Beeiew, 
mention  was  made  of  the  publication  of  this  volume,  and  of  its  author's 
early  death.  The  extract  there  given  must  have  tempted  some  lovers  of 
poetry  to  read  the  book.    We  have  read  it,  and  now  report  on  its  contents. 

Such  details,  few  and  simple,  as  should  be  known  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  life 
will  be  found  in  the  interesting  preface  ; — how  from  childhood  he  combined, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  sensibility  to  all  external  impressions  with  ardour 
of  mind  and  enter|irise  'of  character ;  how  the  days  came  when  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  both  in  its  brightness  and  in  its  gloom,  became,  a  passion  with 
him  ;  how  in  poetic  culture  he  passed  from  the  teaching  of  Scott  and  Byron 
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to  Slielluy  an>l  ('oleriilge  and  'Words worth ;  how  ho  became  a  student  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  iuiiuediatcly  distinguishing  hiuut.'ll'  in  several  diroc- 
tioas ;  how  all  studios  were  checked  by  sudden  and  dajigerous  illness  of  tho 
lungs ;  how,  ut"ler  slow  recovery,  ho  wandered  m  Brittuiiy  and  Xunnandy, 
returned  to  college  when  some  years  were  gone  by,  with  health  app;irentiy 
restored,  was  elected  President  of  the  "  Uudergraduate  Philosophical 
Society,"  delivered  a  brilliant  public  address  on  tho  occasion  of  his  entering 
upon  office,  anil  tiien  liow  his  life  soon  after  passed  peacefully  out  of  sight. 
■Soiuo  record  (helping  the  reader  to  understand  fully  certain  of  the  jwems)  is 
given  of  the  drifting  away  of  hia  intellect  from  the  guidance  of  Christian 
tnith,  of  some  beating  about  uncertainly  in  troubled  waters  with  half-light, 
and  of  the  sure  and  ultimate  return  to  the  faith  of  hia  earliest  daya 

If  we  were  to  express  the  cliief  characteristic  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  mind  in 
a  single  word,  we  should  choose  the  word  ardour.  In  this  ardour  we  think 
may  be  discovered  tho  source  of  his  strength  and  of  hLs  we:ikne.s3.  13y 
virtue  of  it  he  was  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  a  subject  so  {>a.ssionaloIy  that  tho 
details  could  seldoui  fail  to  bo  worked  out  with  vigour  and  sureness  of 
touch,  and  wo  have  no  doubt  frequently  with  great — perhaps  too  great — 
rapiility.  liy  virtue  of  it  ho  was  Iwrne  over  the  foruud  and  technical 
ililfieulties  of  poetry.  Tho  mastery  over  ver.silication  is  remarkable  through- 
out the  volume  from  first  to  hust — espociidly  remarkable  in  a  writer  so  young; 
there  is  no  feebleness,  no  tLituess  here;  the  verse  is  always  energetic  and 
full,  while  at  tlie  samu  time  there  is  littlo  of  that  subtle  ami  inexjilicable 
melody — not  sweet  to  satiate,  nor  opiate  to  drowse — which  makes  some 
poems  (as,  for  instance,  many  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's)  more  "  delicate  to 
drink  "  than  "  hiddeu  well-water."  Mr.  jVrmstrong,  in  his  versification,  felt 
the  influenr'o  of  Tennysou  more  powerfully  th:in  that  of  any  other  writer. 
This  is  cedent ;  and  wo  conjecture  that  in  his  later  [»oenis  ho  was  enden- 
vonring  to  make  the  hauutings  of  the  Teunysonian  verse  less  audible  in  his 
inward  sense  of  hearing  while  ho  was  writing.  The  anlour  which  enabled 
him  to  work  out  a  subject  with  so  much  streugtli,  iuterfered  perhaps  with 
the  operation  of  that  scvoi'e  artistic  judgment  which  superintends  the 
imagination,  and  forbids  it  to  yield  to  the  attractions  of  a  subject  which  is 
unsuitable  to  art,  or  to  the  conilitious  under  wliich  it  is  treated.  The 
volume  consists  of  two  long  poems,  ami  a  number  of  shorter  pieces.  Tho 
first  poem,  "The  Prisoner  of  Mount  St.  Jlichacl,"  contains  abundant 
evidence  of  unusual  poetical  powers  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  tho  subject 
was  taken  up,  throtigh  this  anlour  of  mind,  without  sufficient  con.sideration. 
From  its  character,  to  be  raised  obovt"  tho  charge  of  sensationalism,  it 
r«iuire«l  to  l>o  treated  with  subtle  psychological  tnith,  while  the  circum- 
Blouces  under  which  it  is  sujijiosed  to  lie  \vritten — if  they  do  not  preclude 
this — rentier  it  verj'  lUlKcult  of  attainment,  and  fill  the  poem  witli  passion 
too  violent  ami  undiscriminating.  The  second  poem,  "  Ovixia,"  plejiscs  us 
bett«tf ;  though  the  evidence  of  a  vocation  to  poetry  is  liiglier,  we  think,  in 
•*  I'be  Prisoner  of  Mount  St.  Jlichael."  Tho  story  of  "  Uvocu  "  is  simpler, 
the  mode  of  treatment  (narnitive  in  the  tliinl  ])erson,  with  ticcusioual 
natic  st-enes)  admits  of  a  Miriety  of  tone  and  spirit.  Tho  narrative  parts 
VK  much  superior  to  the  dramatic.  Ihit  we  shall  let  tho  volume  speak  for 
itael£  The  following  is  a  tine  descriptive  passage  from  "  Uvoca."  Allen,  a 
tomolt  of  hmrt  witliin  according  with  tlio  outer  storm,  is  hurrying  tluuugb 
tiw  mauutains : — 

"  He  tum'il,  and  thu  storm  bleir  behind  him  now. 
And  put  him ;  and  in  frout,  the  f^luuiuy  vale 
Howl' d,  u  B  funnel  sucking  up  ths  damo* 
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A.  fiunace  groani  vith ;  the  bald  mountain  heada 
Were  buffeted ;  the  slanting  rain  and  mist 
DroTO  past  the  chaams ;  and  over  many  a  rock 
And  boulder  leap'd  the  madden'd  cataracts, 
^Vhirling  the  ferns  and  harebells  in  the  flood, 
And  tearing  down  the  banks,  and  thundering  on 
Across  the  valley  to  the  lower  dells — 
A  crashing  tumult ;  but  he  mark'd  it  not. 

"  His  lips  were  moving  slowly  as  in  prayer. 
Low  bent  the  reeds  about  the  sullen  pools ; 
The  wind  went  singing  over  them,  and  flakes 
Of  mirky  foam  flew  from  the  beaten  tarn ; 
And  here  and  there  a  rugged  thorn  was  bow'd 
Earthward ;  and  the  grey  rocks  were  slash'd  with  rain. 

"  He  wrapt  his  cloak  about  him,  and  was  glad ; 
His  lips  were  moving  slowly  as  in  praise. 
The  mist  that  hugged  the  mountain  blinded  him ; 
A  solitary  eagle,  wheeling  round 
Upon  the  blast,  cried  for  her  callow  yoimg, 
And  boat  against  the  storm  to  reach  her  nest, 
Iligh  in  the  cold,  bare  crag;  the  twilight  came, 
And  silence  with  it  over  the  black  glen. 
Save  now  and  then  an  angrjr  gust  would  wail 
Amid  the  darkness,  hissing  in  the  reeds." — (Pp.  187-8.) 

And  here  is  a  song  from  the  lyrical  part  of  the  volume,  sung  right  out  of 
the  heart,  and  entirely  free  from  foreign  influence.  We  only  regret  that 
public  lecturers  and  speakers  at  tea-parties  have  made  the  expression,  "  the 
battle  of  life,"  so  disagreeable  : — 

"BOAT  SONG. 

"  Time,  boys !  time,  boys ! 

Strike  with  might,  and  pull  together ! 
Out  from  the  wide  blue  harbour's  mouth, 
Into  the  surge  rolling  up  from  the  south, 
To  the  rocky  headland,  stormy  and  bold, 
■With  its  jutting  reefs  and  fresh  wild  bays, 
■Where  the  porpoise  tumbles,  and  dives,  and  plays, — 

Thither  steer,  and  strike  together ! 

"  Time,  boys !  time,  boys ! 

Strike  with  might,  and  pull  together ! 
Out  from  the  harbour  of  dreams  and  of  sleep. 
Into  the  waters  stormy  and  deep ; 
To  the  battle  of  life,  with  a  smile  on  our  brows, 
And  a  hope  in  our  heart  of  the  haven  afar, 
Bevond  the  billows  and  winds  at  war, — 

■rhither  steer,  and  strike  together!"' 

We  wish  wc  could  do  more  than  refer  to  some  others  of  the  best  lyrical 
poems, — as  "  A  Tjunent,"  j).  274 ;  "  Aniabean,"  p.  294 ;  "  A  Vision,"  p.  303 ; 
and  "  Mnemosyne  " — the  last  ])oem  in  the  volume.  Two  are  especially  note- 
worthy,— "  By  Ga.slight,"  a  poem  recalling,  by  its  subject,  Hood's  "  Bridge  of 
Sighs,"  but  lacking  (necessarily  and  rightly  indeed)  the  tender  reserve  of 
Ilood,  and  painful  in  some  passages,  from  the  naked  reality  of  its  details. 
Yet,  granted  the  subject,  wo  believe  the  treatment  right  and  artistic  through- 
out; it  is  free  alike  from  sentimentalism  and  from  uncharitableness,  and  the 
last  two  cruel  (but  inevitably  right)  lines  are  a  fine  example  of  obedience  to 
the  just  requirements  of  a  subject— an  obedience  which  is  the  condition  of 
all  artistic  sincerity.  The  other  poem,  or  rather  series  of  poems,  to  which 
wo  would  call  attention  is  named  "  Studies  of  Certain  Defined  Characters," 
with  the  motto,  "  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,"  and 
ending  with  a  verse  in  which  the  writer  has  a  laugh  at  htmself  for  aaaiiming 
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to  explain  and  put  down  in  a  formula  of  'vroida  tlie  mystery  of  a  living 
»>ul. 

Ardour,  \'igour  of  iuuvgination,  niastery  over  versification,  considerable 
(Irumatiu  power,  and  sumi'timea  a  slrikiu;^  ulisenuo  of  Ihut  jjowtr  ;  some 
ability  in  representing  and  interjireting  fbaractor;  un  enrnost  love  of  nature 
(more,  perhaps,  in  her  ^viIdness  and  gloom  than  in  her  beauty,  tendornoss, 
and  quiet) ;  much  tumult  of  hi^art,  and  deep  longings  for  repose  ;  a  sense  of 
weakness  and  liunian  sinfuhiess  before  God,  and  always  a  loving  yearning 
upwards  towanls  Him,  and  depenclenco  on  Him ;  the  presence  of  a  spirit 
pure  and  asj)iring,  yet  troubled  and  n])t  to  look  on  life  witli  an  inadequate 
perception  of  its  "sober  certainties  of  waking  bliss," — these  arc  what  the 
reader  will  tind  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  love  of  Wordsworth  seems  to  us  a  fact  worth  noticing. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  reminiscences  contributed  by  the  Eight  Hon.  Joseph 
Napier,  that  he  wrote  an  essay  on  Wordsworth's  poetry.  The  motto  of  the 
longest  poem  in  the  volume  is  a  passage  from  "Laodamia," — "The  gods 
ajiprove  tlie  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul ;"  and  in  "Ovoca"  it  is 
Wordsworth  which  the  hero  "Allen"  takes  inth  him  on  his  siunmer  ramble, 
and  philosophizes  upon  to  his  hearers, — 

"  Until  the  (firU  wcro  wpory,  nnd  quite  demure 
I  Tliey  sat,  oud  Ustcn'd  in  a  mild  despair." 

We  think  it  must  have  Ijeen  the  attraction  of  a  contrast  which  drew  Mr. 
Armstrong  to  Wordsworth ;  though  we  are  sure  that  had  ho  lived  longer 
this  contrast  would  liave  grown  slighter,  and  the  love  of  Wordsworth  could 
not  have  grown  less.  We  end  with  a  verse  from  "  An  Address  to  Tran- 
quillity," in  which  there  is  much  of  the  spirit  of  our  wisest  and  greatest 
modem  poet : — 

"  Ah !  come  again  and  soAcn  me. 
That  I  mny  fcol  once  more 
The  blessed  sweet  humility 

Of  that  diviner  lore 
Which  sees  a  glory  in  the  wood, 
A  sacred  bliss  in  solitude, 
And  hears  a  whisper,  deep  and  grave, 
A  hint  of  heaven,  in  every  wave 
That  breaks  upon  the  shore." 

The  arrangement  of  the  lyrical  poems  is  much  to  be  commended. 

Edwaud  Dowdes, 


t 


The  Parable  0/  the  Prodigal  Son.  With  Notes  by  James  Hamiltos,  D.D., 
F.LS.,  and  Illustrations  by  Henby  Courtenay  Selou3.  London: 
Nisbct  &  Co. 

Thxbe  are  familiar  lectures  on  the  great  parable,  in  Dr.  Hamilton's  well- 
known  style.  We  fairly  acknowledge  that  tliis  style  rather  beats  us.  It 
neevaa  to  us  to  ramble  all  over  the  world  in  search  of  illustration,  not  only 
when  that  illustration  is  introduced  in  set  sentences  and  imrngraphs,  but 
even  within  the  limits  of  tlie  Same  sentence  and  the  same  clause.  We  do 
not  mean  any  disrespect  to  the  writer  (far  frum  it)  by  saying  that  the  style 
beats  us,  but  only  that  we  lag  limping  behind  its  versatility  and  rapidity. 
Happy  are  the  hearers  who  can  keep  pace  witli  it.  And  we  have  no  doubt 
there  are  such  w^here  the  wonls  Were  s])oken.  For  the  most  part  the 
examples  are  well  cliosen,  the  stories  well  told,  the  application  of  them 
beautif\d  in  words  and  in  spirit.  We  will  give  our  readers  sjKicimons  of 
both  kinds : — 
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'  "  Tbis  bistonr  i«  repeated  in  almoct  cTerj  prodigal.  Tb«  cooniel  of  tUe  Moat  Hioji  i* 
contemned,  the  Father'*  houie  ij  forsaken,. and  for  a  time  the  linner  u  allovi-d  to  fiD  nim> 
■elf  with  the  fruit  of  his  own  devices.  At  first  that  fruit  is  pleasant, — '  fruit  to  be  detind 
to  make  one  ■rise,'— opening  np  new  experiences,  remHnc  new  enjoyment* :  t]ie  goUcB 
apple,  the  magical  mandmgota,  the  Ilcgperiim  lotus,  ^lorioualv  fbrgettul  of  bone,  of  *—""■». 
imd  of  duty :  the  Noachion  cliistre  (!'),  suffusini;  life  with  /aUe  glamour,  and  with  th»  Mm 
of  the  iirst  forbidden  fruit  cajoling  its  -v-ictim,  till  the  deluaion  dissipate*,  till  the  dmnkes 
hero  wake«  up  in  the  pig-stye,  till  he  to  whose  lost  consciousness  soundoi  the  whisper, 
'Thou  art  n  Uod!'  aroused  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  sees  scowlinf^  orrr  him  Us  teirSd* taik> 
macter — his  domi-god  comrades  tnuufigured  into  hoga,  and  his  own  flnma,  latafy  W> 
jowellad  and  dainUly  uplifting  the  goblet,  in  their  gaunt  grimy  graip  oo  ungw  nUntiv* 
of  evQD  such  huaks  oa  the  twine  do  eat." — (P.  102.) 

"  'Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  piticth  them  that  itai  Him.* 
'  Like  a  father.'  But  how  is  that  ?  You  sec  jonder  dusky  tents  along  the  stmtn,  and 
knots  of  cattle  ^raKing  on  the  neighbouring  hills;  but  the  chieftain  stara  at  bctne.  lo 
the  cradle  lies  the  babe  wliom  a  foster-mother  is  bringing  up,  for  his  own  mother  di«d  on 
the  day  when  he  was  bom,  and  hand  in  band  with  his  widowered  sire  walkj  a  little  boj,{all, 
ofloTe,  full  of  notions  bright  and  Strang,  asking  hard  qnestions,  telling  dr^-am^  till  a  sudden 
change  comes  across  the  scene;  and  m  the  effort  to  be  playmate  to  R.-ichi.rs  little  son, 
for  the  moment  the  potrianh  forgets  hia  cares  and  griefs,  and,  oa  men  wmtld  say,  hi> 
dignity.  IIow  is  it  that  a  iiilher  pitictti  his  children 't  .\n  old  king  ia  scateti  at  the  city  gate: 
not  iar  away  a  battle  is  going  furwanl— a  battle  on  which  hangs  the  monarch's  crowa, 
perhaps  his  ver>'  life.  And  there  is  panic  through  the  town — the  helpless  running  to  and 
Cro,  and  the  fearful  looking  forth  of  those  who  think  they  already  aev  their  hniii  ia 
flames,  and  red  slaughter  rushing  through  the  streets.  But  now,  posting  toward*  tb« 
city,  are  seen  the  little  clouds — the  dust  of  sepamte  couriers — and  all  rush  to  bear  tfao 
tidings.  '  All's  well !'  exclaims  the  first.  'Victory  !'  shouts  the  second  ;  and  with  fierce 
impatience  demands  the  monarch,  '  Is  the  Toung  man  Abealom  safe?'  and  trtmafiaad  by 
the  fatal  truth,  in  his  cry  of  anguish,  the  cnecrs  of  exultation  suddenly  subside,  and  ai  bo 
staggers  up  to  his  solitarj'  chaniber,  the  joyous  crowd  fall  silent,  and  even  the  eouitlfra^ 
when  they  at  last  retuni,  like  the  peq>rtriti>ni  of  a  crime  slink  through  the  ^ate  tacatftUcBL 
How  i*  it  that  a  father  pitieth  his  children  '<  For  long  there  ho*  been  only  one  ton  st 
home,  and  you  might  auppoae  there  uevor  had  beeikmore  than  one,  all  is  so  complete  and 
orderly,  and  the  new-come  servants  and  the  neighbours  never  speak  of  any  other.  But 
along  the  high-road  there  is  nt  this  instant  travelling  a  gaunt  and  haggard  figure:  hi* 
filthy  tattered  clothing  showing  little  trace  of  bygone  foppery,  and  in  his  look*  not  much 
to  betoken  gentle  breeding:  bo  shabby  and  so  reprobate,  that  those  who  pity  commoa 
beggar*  shake  the  bead  or  slnro  the  door  on  this  one.  But  though  the  dogs  baric  at  him, 
and  charity  turns  away  from  him :  though  the  meanest  but  reject  him,  and  though  the 
pMMOgen  icowl  at  his  petitions,  one  heart  awaits  him,  and  keeps  for  him  the  original 
compartment  warm,  ample,  and  unfilled.  Yonder,  as  he  ho*  surmounted  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  is  gazing  down  on  the  long  forsaken  homestead,  and  hesitating  whether  he 
may  venture  nearer,  what  quick  eye  is  that  which  has  recognised  him  a  great  way  oiT  ?  and 
what  ca^cr  Blcp  is  this  which  runs  *o  fast  to  meet  him  ?  and  who  ia  this  that  in  the  fold*  of 
his  kindly  mantle  hides  the  ragoed wanderer,  and  clasp*  him  to  bii  bo*em,  and  weep*  upon 
his  neck  the  tears  of  cnrapturea  afTection,  and  cuts  short  his  confession  with  a  calf  for  the 
best  robe,  and  a  command  for  instant  festival  t  Uh,  what  a  love  is  that  which  the  heavenly 
Father  hath  unto  His  children  !"— (Pp.  127-8.) 

It  tcmains  tluit  \re  8a j  somolhinR  of  the  ilhiBtnitions.  Tb«y  ur«  veiy 
cilective  for  the  moHt  part  Sonic  little  iiuittera  we  had  noted  fur  remark ; 
a«,  for  exani[)le,  that  there  is  Imrdly  differcncu  enough  between  the  "riototjs 
living"  in  the  early  piut  of  the  book,  and  the  "  high  festival  of  joy"  in  the 
soqueL  Tlie  former  should  have  had  perhaps  a  little  less  decorum  in  it,  the 
latter  a  little  more.  And  when  will  artists  learn  to  attend  to  mimtte  p»- 
prieties  and  unities  of  incident  anil  costume  1  C'om[)aring  the  two  dceigiM, 
"the  anpry  brother,"  page  163,  ami  the  father  entreating  him,  page  179, 
we  find  that  although  this  scene  is  of  necessity  a  continuation  of  the  other, 
"the  angry  brothex"  has  xnanagt^l  to  change  his  dresa  and  put  on  bttakins 
meastiine. 
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"Die  EUjher  Eduealion  of  Women.     Ry  Emily  Davie8.    Ix>ndou  :  Strahait* 

18G6. 
Misa  D.wiEs  is  the  indefati,t':ible  secretary  of  the  Committee  for  obtaining 
(he  admission  of  girls  to  the  University  Local  Examinations.    It  is  chiefly  to 
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I  pctBeverance  that  wo  owe  the  snocees  of  the  Cotntuittee's  eudeovoure  iip 
to  the  ]ireacut  tiino.  Our  readers  aro  awnre  tliiit  {»irl3  nre  now  admitted  to 
the  CamViridge  and  Etliiihurgli  Local  Exdiuiiiatidns  :  and  wo  are  happy  tci 
say  thttl  while  the  muubers  oH'eriug  themselves  stcmlily  increase,  none  'if 
the  had  results  so  plentifully  auticijiat<>d  have  nwni tested  themselves.  In 
the  other  great  English  I'niversitj',  the  attemjit  to  pain  admission  w;i- 
defealed,  very  little  we  think  to  the  lionour  of  Oxford.  Still  less  hits  it 
been  consistent  with  the  objects  of  foundation  of  the  liberal  Univei-sity  of 
London,  that  its  semito  should  refuse  to  fjirls  access  to  its  examinations. 
Wo  would  wish  for  the  "  rwn-plnrft"  members  of  both  senates  no  other 
penance  than  the  dilif^nt  reading  of  this  thoronghly  sensible  little  book. 
They  wotdd  here  see  well,  and  to  us  unanswerably  set  forth,  the  futility  of 
their  objections  t<J  the  higher  wliieation  of  women.  We  IwUeve  that  the 
weapon  whicli  was  used  with  most  eU'ect  against  the  Committee's  effort  at 
Oxfonl,  and  Avhich  serv('<l  alniofit  to  wreck  it  at  Cambridge,  was  banter. 
The  Sntiirdrnj  licmcw  a.spect  of  a  subject  on  which  good  jokes  miglit  be 
made,  proved  too  much  for  the  niond  coiir.ige  of  the  (Isfortl  dons.  Let 
them  read  this  book,  and  they  will  see  tliiit  there  is  another  way  of  lookinj,' 
at  the  subject  which  is  weightier  th.in  Vumter,  though  not  so  popular,  us 
requiring  some  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

In  Working  through  the  volume,  it  stnick  us,  that  while  Miss  Davica  has 
noticeil  and  refuted  all  other  objections  against  the  higher  education  of 
women,  she  has  said  nothing  by  way  of  meeting  the  favourite  one  of 
woman's  inferior  physical  power  of  endurance.  It  was  a  pity,  while  slu; 
made  all  so  tight  besides,  to  leave  this  placa  undefended.  The  objection 
meets  with  the  easiest  jmssible  answer :  viz.,  that  the  physical  y)owcr  of  girU 
is  just  as  mnch  taxed  by  the  present  absurd  aucomplishment-ot-iUl-luizard 
system,  as  it  ever  could  be  by  a  well-administcrod  plan  of  liigher  eilucation. 
And  Uie  reply  does  not  rest  on  a  priori  considerations  alone.  Experience 
sliowa,  that  in  those  professions  wliicli  women  idready  fidlow  with  advantage, 
for  examphs  drawing  and  music,  the  highly  trained  female  is  enabled,  if 
tinder  wiw  legulation,  to  learn  and  pursue  her  calling  without  the  sUghtest 
daoi^  to  beehh.  Eor  one  young  woman  who  h.-us  suffered  fn^m  learning  a 
WMrfid  MBploynicnt,  hundreds  have  lost  their  health  and  fallen  into  nervous 
hypoehondria  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  an  idle  liddle-faddlc  existence. 

nfi  ITuifi'rKiil  Cliiirrh  :  itn  Faith,  Doeirijw,  and  Citiigfiivtinn.     Lcmdon ; 
Triibner  &  Co.     1866. 

Tins  is  a  book  drscribing  a  "  Universal  Churuh,"  to  be  established  on  an 
immense  scale,  and  built  on  the  ruin  of  all  existing  creeds.  Fortunately  the 
book  is  ne  weak  aud  fooli&h  as  it  is  wicked  and  bksphemous.  How  any 
respectable  London  publisher  shoulil  have  allowed  his  name  to  be  put  to 
it, — and  why  it  should  Imre  been  eeut  to  ua  to  notice,  we  are  quite  unable 
to  comprehend. 

How  much  it  is  worth  may  be  surmised  from  the  few  following  specimeBB : 
— "the  heathen,  tlio  ethnoi  \sic\  the  nations." — (P.  210.) 

The  writer  calls  the  last  verse  of  St.  John's  Gospel, — 

"  A  very  rnndid  (-onfession  of  the  object  tho  writer  had  in  vicTr,  namely,  to  make 
convcrta,  and  to  prove  that  Jesus  wa*  a  God  in  whom  alone  wju  aalratiaii:  0ud  tut 
primarily/  to  ipeak  the  tmth  {'.)."— (V.  2i6.) 

The  writer's  fum'th  reason  against  receiving  the  Divinity  of  oar  blessed 
Ijord  is : — 

"  Becanne  lie  dedaied  Himtdf  empowered  to  forgire  tbe  sms  of  men,  wlueb  mnst 
clearly  render  them  of  etfect  {':)  or  fotgiTenew  moaaa  nothing,  aiul  10  John  ezj^ains  it 
£y  luing  the  tcord  'remit,'  tmtcad  aj Jorgirt." — (P.  258.) 
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Any  reader  the  least  versed  in  his  Greek  Testament  need  not  be  told,  ihat 
the  English  words  "  remit "  and  "  forgive  "  represent  but  one  verb  in  the 
Greek,  d^iciat. 

Again  his  twelfth  reason  is,  "Bccaiise  He  teaches  that  straight  (wc/)  is  the 
gate,"  &c.— (P.  259.) 

We  will  finish  with  the  author's  citation  of  a  Latin  distich : — 

"  Balnea,  vinum  [tie),  Venus,  comunpunt  corpora  noatia 
Sed  fociunt  ritam :  balnea,  vinum,  Venus." — (P.  361.) 

.(\fter  these  sjKicimens,  there  need  he  no  question  whether  this  writer  is 
comiKjtent  to  s]»eak  on  the  subjects  which  he  has  undertaken  to  treat 

Yet  this  is  the  trash  which  London  publishers  are  found  to  put  their 
names  to,  and  which,  we  fear,  British  geese  are  found  to  buy. 


FBOM  Mt'ssrs.  T.  k  T.  Clauk,  Edinburgh,  we  have  received  the  English  tnmslatioa 
of  Bishop  Martenscn's  "  Christian  Dogmatics,"  referred  to  above  in  "  Jottings  from 
Danish  Theology." 

Also  the  first  nnd  second  numbers  of  what  promises  to  be  an  exceedingly  useful  series, 
if  well  done,  "  The  Antc-Nicenc  Libi-ary ;"  being  translations  of  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  before  a.d.  325.  The  first  number  contains  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  more  complete 
than  in  any  other  edition  already  extant.  We  have  in  it  the  "  Pastor  of  Hermas,"  and  the 
"  Epistle  of  Barnabas,"  now  happily,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinoiticus,  entire 
in  the  original  Greek.  The  introductory  notices  appear  to  bo  carefully  done ;  and  Drs. 
Boberis  and  Donaldson  and  the  Bcv.  T.  F.  Crombie  give  their  names  as  editors.  The 
second  number  contains  the  writings  of  Justin  Uartyr  and  Athenagoras,  edited  by  the 
llevs.  Marcus  Dods,  George  Beith,  and  B.  F.  Pratten, 

The  same  publishers  send  the  translation  of  the  second  and  concluding  Tdnme  of 
Dclitzsch's  " Commentary  on  Job;"  and  a  translation,  in  four  volumes,  by  Mr  Gage, 
of  Bitter's  valuable  work  on  the  "  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  tiie 
Sinaitic  Peninsula."  Of  this  important  work  we  shall  say  no  more  now  than  that  the 
editor  has  enriched  it  with  notices  from  the  more  recent  works  of  oar  countrymen, 
Stanley,  Bonar,  Thomson,  and  Tristram.    We  hope  before  long  to  notice  it  fully. 

From  Messrs.  Lokgman  &  Co.  we  have  received  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Beke's 
interesting  narrative,  "  The  British  Captives  in  Abyssinia."  The  book  has  grown  &om 
a  pamphlet  into  a  thick  volume  ;  on  increase  symbolic,  we  fear,  of  the  accumulation  of 
difficulties  and  obstacles  besetting  the  work  which  the  author  had  at  heartr— the  liberation 
of  those  unhappy  persons. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received  a  second  edition  of  the  book  called  "  The 
Church  and  the  World."  Some  highly  characteristic  additions  have  been  made,  and  a 
second  series  is  advertised  under  the  same  editorship. 

The  same  firm  also  send  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  National  Music:  comprimng 
Besearuhcs  into  Popular  Songs,  Traditions,  and  Customs,"  by  Carl  Engel,  author  of 
"  The  Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations."  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  interesting 
and  able  manner.  The  book  is  of  course  beyond  the  reader  who  is  entirely  unmusical; 
but  the  amateur  of  every  grade  will  find  it  agreeable  and  instructive  reading.  The  author 
purposes  to  write  another  voliune,  to  which  we  look  forward  with  interest,  on  the  most 
remarkable  musical  instruments. 


NOTE. 

Hcnt's  Essat  ox  Pastiieisk. — The  writer  of  the  notice  of  this  book  finds  th»t 
Mr.  Maurice's  "  History  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  though  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hunt's 
list  of  authorities,  is  referred  to  by  him  in  p.  253,  and  quoted  in  p.  230.  These  passages 
had  escaped  the  reviewer's  notice,  and  the  inference  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  not  consulted 
Mr.  Maurice's  greatest  work  must  accordingly  be  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  the  con- 
clusion that,  knowing  it,  ho  has  been  led  to  follow  other  teachers. 
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Jht  ChuTchmm't  Guide  lo  f'ailA  and  Pitti/.     By  R.  B. 
Mutcn.    18«3. 


Loadoa: 


THIS  book  seems  to  us  strongly  to  exemplify  the  ancient  lino,  voXKa. 
fiiy  iaOXa  fiifuy^iiva,  voWa  ie  \vypa.  And  unfortunately  the  niix- 
taro  is  often  so  complete,  or,  again,  the  Xuypa  ure  often  so  promi- 
nent, that  they  go  far  to  destroy  the  utility  of  the  many  signally 
ioO\u  which  the  book  contains. 

We  propose  to  attempt  somewhat  more  than  a  review  of  this  work 
alone ;  adding  a  few  geneiul  observations — illustrating  them  occa- 
(sionaUy  from  other  WTitings — on  the  subject  of  excess  and  exaggera- 
tion in  religious  works,  more  or  less  common  in  so  many  periods  of 
Church  history,  abundant  in  our  ot^ti,  both  in  the  way  of  introduction 
revi\-al. 

We  hope  it  is  nee<lless  to  apologise  for  such  an  attempt  by  lay 
hnndH.  We  must,  indeed,  apologise  for  venturing  to  treat  the 
question,  with  only  the  scanty  knowledge  which  we  can  pretend 
to,  of  the  immense  literature  to  which  it  belongs.  But  this  we 
must  be  bold  to  say,  that  it  is  not  a  question  on  which  wo  can 
admit  any  authority  but  that  of  Scripture  lind  natural  g(>od  sense. 
That  much  precedent  can  be  adduced  from  patristic,  medituval,  and 
Homan  Cathi)lic  sources,  as  well  as  from  our  own  writers  and  cLc- 
where,  for  all  that  is  in  this  book,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  there  are 
thoae  who  would  at  once  surrender  their  own  judgment  oa  such  a 
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point,  to  almost  any  one  such  precedent,  still  more  to  all  of  them 
combined.  But  this  we  cannot  do,  except  in  the  case  of  consensu!  on 
the  essentials  of  the  Faith. 

Further,  wo  cannot  but  give  expression  to  the  reluctance  with 
which  we  presume  to  criticise  the  works  of  those  to  whom  we  feel  our 
own  extreme  inferiority  in  spiritual  life  and  fervour,  and  in  religious 
perception.  Wo  piirpose  to  respect  the  anonymous,  or  semi-onymous, 
disguise  which  the  excellent  Editor  of  this  book  has  assumed.  It  is, 
indeed,  no  disguise  at  all  to  a  large  body  of  English  Churchmen. 
They  know,  even  without  the  statements  in  the  Preface,*  that  the 
initials  are  those  of  an  able  and  self-devoted  man,  who  amidst  the 
labour  of  an  arduous  profession,  has  found  time  to  do  and  to  write  much, 
that  has  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  laity  of  the  Church. 
And  it  is  painful,  we  fear  it  maybe  held  presumptuous,  for  us  to  take 
exception  to  anything  of  his,  and  in  particular  to  anything  in  a  book 
so  lofty  in  its  aim,  and  so  pure  and  holy  in  its  general  scope  as  the 
present.  Wo  can  but  trust  that  on  the  whole  we  may  be  held 
justified  in  doing  so,  and  that  nothing  that  we  shall  say  will  appear 
inconsistent  with  what  we  have  thus  acknowledged  of  the  work  and 
the  author.f 

As  we  have  indicated,  it  seems  to  be  mainly  as  Editor  and  not  as 
author  that  R.  B.  is  answerable  for  the  book,  so  that  probably  much 
that  may  be  said  will  refer  to  him  only  indirectly.  The  book  is  a 
compilation ;  and  it  is  a  little  inconvenient  that  the  Editor  has,  some- 
what capriciously,  affixed  the  names  of  the  authors  from  whom  he  has 
made  his  extracts,  in  a  few  cases  only,  leaving  the  rest  anonymous. 
If  done  at  all,  we  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  have  done  it  wherever 
he  could.  No  doubt  many  persons  will  recognise  passages  here 
quoted,  which  our  imperfect  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  do ; 
but  the  great  majority,  we  conceive,  will  not  do  so.  We  can  only 
say  that  we  understand  nearly  the  whole  of  the  properly  devo- 
tional part  of  the  work  not  to  be  the  production  of  E,.  B.,  but  quoted 
by  him  from  others.J 

Generally  speaking,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  parts  of  the  book  to 
which  the  names  of  the  writers  are  attached  are  the  best.  But  there 
is  very  much  of  it  of  which  wc  venture  to  speak  with  nearly  unqua- 
lified praise  and  admiration ;  and  as  this  is  the  pleasantest  part  of 
our  task,  we  will  enter  on  it  the  first. 

Wewould  so  speak  of  the  Introductory  Essay  onPrayer(viii.— xxvL). 
Of  the  Statement  of  Christian  Doctrine  (2 — 2i) ;  excq>t  that  we 

•P.v. 

t  We  should  observe  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  maio  tue  of  the  fint  edition,  as 
we  have  not  seen  the  second :  bat  we  believe  it  is  not  materially  diffeocent  from  the  flnt 
X  See  the  Fie&oe. 
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must  observe  of  certain  ecclesiastical  customjB  and  rules  in  p.  20,  that 
it  would  have  been  bettor  to  notice  that  they  are  nowhere  recom- 
mended by  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  leave  them  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  wcU-informwl  inincL*.  It  is  not,  indeeii,  obvious  on  what 
principle  this  short  list  has  been  constructed.  We  do  not  conceive 
that  Catholic  tradition  can  bo  adduced  for  the  whole  of  it. 

Similar  remarks,  we  should  say,  apply  to  the  attempted  arithme- 
tical precision  in  the  classificatioTi  of  virtues,  &c.,  pp.  21 — 23.  In 
particular,  we  cannot  but  note  the  definition  of  "  Six  sins  said  to 
precede  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  most  hazardous  both  ia 
principle  and  detail. 

The  whole  of  the  Daily  Trayers,  pp.  33—72,  78 — 93,  113 — 142. 
seem  to  us  excellent,  subject  to  some  general  remarks  which  wtr 
shall  offer  hereafter. 

Also  the  Daily  Reflections  (142 — 165),  the  Litanies  (many  of 
them  singuhirlj'  beautiful)  (IGG — 204),  and  the  whole  of  the  Third 
Part,  containing  a  great  variety  of  occasional  prayers,  &c.;  subject  iii 
.OTch  case  to  the  above  qualification.* 

-  We  find  a  gooil  note  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  (275 — ^278) ;  but 
procecKling  as  wc  do,  on  the  ground  of  the  Church  of  England,  vrv 
must  object  to  what  appears  at  least  to  place  the  Book  of  Ecclcsia'*- 
ticus  on  a  level  wnth  the  Canonical  Books  (277) ;  and  also  to  the  agree- 
ment indicated  (if/id),  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  with  a  passage  from 
St.  Gregon,%  intimating  that  every  particular  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus, 
everj'  figure  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  every  name  in  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  are  of  vital  import  in  connexion  with  the  Gospel. 

The  notices  and  prayers  for  Holy  Days  and  Seasons  (278 — 305,  381 
— 403),  omitting  Lent  (to  which  wu  shall  advert  hereafter),  are  much 
to  be  commended.  But  wc  must  protest  against  "  the  Advent  fust," 
which  is  imknown  to  the  Church  of  England,  being  placeil  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  Prayer-book  (279 j,  and  rules  prescribed  for  it  (283) 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Lent. 

The  Preservation  against  Sin,  and  Penitential  Forms  (407 — 432), 
appear  to  us  verj-  good,  with  a  notable  exception.  In  p.  407,  among^ 
inducements  to  hunulity,  is  reckoned  "  the  meanness  of  our  extrac- 
tion," and  that  in  respect  both  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  What  i» 
■aid  of  the  body  we  do  not  quote.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  imder- 
id  it.     But  we  believe  that  we  do,  and  if  so,  we  are  still  more  loth 

give  the  words.  We  are  aware  that,  if  we  are  right,  the  writer  has 
the  high  authority  of  St.  Augustinef :  "  quo  fonte  dcrivata,"  wc  make 
no  question,  much  more  of  the  same  kind  might  be  adduced.    But  no 


I     laid 


*.Then  is  a  Paraphrase  on  the  Bcnedidte  (209},  «o  striking  and  poetical  u  to  dsHnv 
Mjwrate  mention. 
_,  t  See  Milman'e  Latin  QuiBtiunity,  I.  112, 
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amount  of  authority  could  deter  us  firom  holding  that  the  opinion  is 
impious  and  Manichean. 

What  is  said  of  the  soul  seems  very  strange.  We  are  reminded 
that  it  came  "  fhjm  nothing."  And  this  is  called  a  "mean  extraction  !" 
We  know  another  way  of  putting  it.  "  The  Lord  Grod  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  groimd,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul."*  This  view,  as  a  ground  of  our 
humility,  seems  to  us  just  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  It  is  because  of 
the  loftiness  of  our  origin — ^because  we  are /i//i?n  from  this  high  estate 
— ^that  we  ought  to  feel  humiliation. 

The  directions  for  Self- Examination — ^besides  those  given  among 
the  Evening  Prayers  (73 — 78),  and  those  afterwards  occurring  in 
connexion  with  the  Holy  Eucharist  —  occupy  seventeen  pages 
(432 — 449).  They  seem  well  fitted  for  their  purpose,  and  to  be 
commended  on  the  assumption  that  such  minute,  technical  (see 
pp.  74,  77,  434,  438t),  detailed,  and  incessant  introspection  is  really 
advisable  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  We  content  ourselves,  however, 
with  suggesting  this  question,  on  which  we  do  not  wish  to  speak 
positively;  our  own  view  would  perhaps  be  foimd  somewhat  of  a 
medium  character.  Assuredly  devotional  writers  have  built  up  a 
huge  superstructure,  especially  in  connexion  with  Holy  Communion, 
on  two  short  and  general  texts  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  28).  J 

Tho  preparation  for,  and  sequel  to,  the  Holy  Eucharist  (the  Office 
itself  being  omitted,  and  reference  made  to  other  works,  p.  582), 
occupy  pp.  460 — 622. 

We  arc  unable  to  express  complete  approval  of  this  part,  though 
tmdoubtcdiy,  by  discreet  selection  from  the  vast  mass,  an  abimdanco 
of  admirable  devotions  may  be  extracted  from  it.  What  we  have  to 
remark,  however,  for  the  most  part  rather  connects  itself  with  more 
general  criticisms  on  the  book ;  and  here  we  will  only  mention  a  few 
more  isolated  points. 

We  must  note,  as  one  of  several  instances  in  which  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  points  are  settled,  which  he  well  knows 
arc  much  controverted,  the  incidental  inculcation  (464)  of  the  pre- 
sence' of  non-communicants  during  celebration.  We  do  not  speak  on 
account  of  our  own  feeling,  which  inclines  in  favour  of  such  presence, 
at  Icast-when  rightly  viewed,§  and  imder  certain  regulations :  but  it  is 
notorious  that  many  earnest  and  learned  Churchmen  hold  the  prac- 
tice to  be  not  only  imauthorised  by  primitive  example,  but  one  strongly 
to  bo  condemned. 

•  Oen.  ii.  7. 

t  Compare  Scudamore,  "Steps  to  the  Altar,"  pp.  23 — 25. 

X  Perhaps  tho  healthier  view  is  indicated  in  p.  478 :   "  Stenj  action  of  your  Kfe  onght 
to  be  either  a  preparation  for  the  Holy  Sacrament,  or  a  thanlESgiving  for  it." 
}  See  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (1866),  pp.  102,  3. 
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On  another  matter  wc  cannot  but  state  our  opinion,  Ihougb  we  arc 
aware  liow  gravely  offensive,  even  shocking,  it  is  to  many  excellent 
persons :  namely,  that  the  supposed  merit  in,  or  obligation  to,  fuating 
communion  (20,  482,  &c.),  and  consequent  sinfulness  of  evening 
communions  {19(5),  have  no  real  fumidatioii.  Wo  speak,  of  course, 
abstractedl}',  and  say  nothing  of  what  individuals  may  find  conducive 
to  their  own  edification.  This  opinion  is  probably  connected  with 
certain  well-known  notions  about  the  body.  Oriental,  as  we  believe, 
in  their  origin,  and  which  have  always  fastened  with  peculiar  force 
on  the  subject  of  food,  and  on  one  other,  to  which  wo  shall  not 
further  allude.  We  are  not,  however,  going  into  this  large  and  woU- 
ti-odden  field.  Our  opinion  on  this  particular  practice  is  founded  on 
the  manifest  inconsistency,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  view  we  have 
objected  to,  with  tlio  fact  of  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  "  after 
supper." 

Of  the  elaborate  and  minute  directions  about  the  vessels,  ornaments, 
colours,  &c.,  to  be  used  in  the  celebration  (41)0 — 405),  we  are  imable 
in  many  respects  to  judge  ;  and  we  only  mention  them  because  they 
are  the  proximate  subject-matter  of  the  perilous  controversy  now 
raging,  and  knoi^ni,  perhaps  not  very  accurately,  by  the  name  of 
Ritualistic.  We  would  wish  to  bo  understood  as  declining  to  enter 
into  that  controversy. 

In  the  Post-Commimion  part  (585)  we  cannot  but  note — but  wo 
will  not  quote,  for  the  words  seem  to  us  repulsive  and  irreverent — a 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  which  we  conceive  to  be 
altogether  false  and  materialistic. 

Of  the  Preparation  for  Death  (624 — 634)  wo  may  speak  with 
atlmiration  almost  unqualified.*  We  may  say  the  same  of  (he  very 
boautifid  Instructions  and  Devotions  for  the  Sick  and  Dying  (034 — 
694)  :  taking  for  granted  that  the  sick  and  those  around  them  are  to 
be  carefully  guided  by  proper  advice  in  the  selection  from,  and  mode- 
rate use  of,  such  ample  materials. 

The  author  (692)  pronounces  a  sweeping  and  vehement  condemna- 
tion of  the  whole  of  our  present  funeral  arrangements — proposing  a 
complete  revolution  in  them,  the  entire  banishment  of  everything 
block,  and  its  replacement  by  white  and  joyous  colours,  &c. — of  which 
wo  do  not  presume  to  judge  confidently.  Wo  must  confess  a  strong 
leaning  in  favour  of  his  \'iews,  and  his  practical  suggestions  in  detail 
noem  to  us  verj'  beautiful ;  but  we  can  hardly  think  that  the  estab- 
lished usage  deserves  quite  the  condign  censure  which  ho  bestows 
upon  it. 

On   the  remaining  iwrtions  of  the  work,    relating  to  Baptism 

*  There  w,  however  (629),  a  somewhat  ohicure  passage,  which  appeus  to  imply  the 
doctrine  of  Works  of  SupcreTogntion. 
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(696 — 708),  Confirmation  (709—727),  and  Matrimony  (728 — 742), 
we  have  no  special  observations  to  make.  They  all  appear  to  \ia — 
perhaps  the  last-named  above  all — very  admirable  and  impressive. 

We  have  already  noted  some  points  on  which  we  either  do  not  wish 
or  do  not  feel  competent  to  pronounce ;  and  we  add  a  few  more,  in 
order  to  dismiss  that  part  of  the  subject  before  proceeding  to  more 
particular  criticism. 

Prayers  for  the  Dead  are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  assumed  and 
inculcated  as  positive  duties  (pp.  104,  634,  &c.). 

The  same  is  said  of  recourse  to  a  "  spiritual  guide  "  as  of  the 
"  utmost  importance"  for  every  Christian  in  the  regulation  of  every 
part  of  his  ordinary  life  (104  ;  compare  490). 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  complete  form  of  sacramental 
confessions  to  a  priest,  and  penance,  is  provided  (448 — 460).  Of 
this  it  is  not  said  that  it  is  an  absolutely  universal  duty ;  but  it  is 
spoken  of  (449)  as  clearly  applying  to  the  majority  of  mankind. 

The  indissolubility  of  marriage  in  any  circimistances  is  laid  down  in 
a  note  to  pp.  728-9  (apparently  communicated) ;  of  which  we  have 
only  to  remark  that  it  cannot  be  said  even  to  state  the  question  at 
issue,  for  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  on  which,  rightly 
or  not,  the  opposite  opinion  is  founded. 

These  points  relate  to  large  and  controverted  questions,  on  which 
no  doubt  wo  have  our  own  opinions,  but  some  of  which  would  lead  us 
too  far  for  our  proper  object,  which  is  not  purely  theological,  while 
on  others  we  do  not  presume  to  suppose  that  we  have  any  claim  to  be 
heard. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  our  task,  which,  to  our  regret, 
will  mainly  consist  of  objection. 

The  first  and  most  general  exception  we  take  to  this  book  is, 
that  it,  regarded  as  a  whole,  offers  itself  for  use  to  Churchmen  at 
large,  whereas  it  manifestly  cannot  be  so  used  except  by  a  small 
minority  of  men  anywhere  or  at  any  time.  We  are  aware  that  there 
are  to  be  found  in  it  a  few  cautions  and  restrictions  as  to  its  use. 
But  in  the  first  place  these  are  few,  and  may  easily  be  overlooked. 
In  the  next  place,  some  of  them  (as  at  p.  517)  relate  to  special 
seasons,  as  preparation  for  the  Jloly  Eucharist.  And  of  tie  general 
«aution  in  the  Postscript  to  the  Preface,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that 
it,  as  well  as  the  one  just  quoted,  is  addressed  to  beginners  only.  So, 
where  the  plea  of  want  of  time  to  follow  the  scheme  of  the  book 
fully  is  admitted  (34),  it  is  under  an  awful  warning  that  heavy  guilt 
will  be  incurred  unless  that  plea  is  irrefragable.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  normal  state — that  at  which 
a  Churchman,  as  sucli,  is  invited  to  aim  —  is,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  book,  that  in  which  its  directions  are  fully  followed. 
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or  nearly  so.  To  regard  the  contents  of  the  book  as  what  wo  are  to 
select  from,  wo  apprehend,  ia  (allowing,  of  course,  for  special  occa- 
sions) not  what  it  is  meant  for. 

We  take  then  the  average  Churchman,  with  the  average  amount 
of  worldly  duties  and  connexions  :  and  we  find  that — 

He  shall  use  forms  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayci-a  (34 — ^il, 
70 — 93)  varying  in  length  from  three  to  five  or  six  pages  of  rather 
close  print. 

He  shall  have  n  separate  prayer  for  each  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day  (51),  or,  apparently  as  an  alternative  (-55),  ho  shall  have 
short  ejacndations  for  the  same,  to  be  learnt  by  heart. 

ITo  shall  have  prayers  for  the  canonical  hours  between  morning 
and  evening,  occupying  twelve  pages  (58 — 70). 

He  shall  have  a  prayer  for  every  time  the  clock  strikes  (27,  IOC). 

lie  shall  have  a  special  prayer  for  each  day  of  the  week  (113 — 
142). 

He  shall  have  a  special  reflection  for  each  day  of  the  month  (142 
— 1G5). 

He  shall  have  a  special  subject  of  meditation  for  every  day,  to  be 
kept  before  the  mind  the  whole  day  (105).     On  this  more  hereafter. 

He  shall  have  special  Litanies  on  Sundays,  Mondaj-s,  Thursdays,  and 
Fridays  (besidea  particular  seasons,  of  which  hereafter)  (IGU — 204). 

He  shall  use  once  a  month  the  Preparation  for  Death  (625 — 634). 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course.  We  have  to  make  an  immense 
addition  to  it  in  respect  of  special  seasons  and  functions ;  but  wo 
will  pause  here,  and  ask  of  any  reasonable  person  if  it  is  really  con- 
ceivable that  this  course  should  be  followed  by  ordinan,-  men, 
"  nobles,  squires,  canons,  clerks,  coachmen,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
butchers,  and  bakers  ?  "  • 

What  is  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  warning  (Matt.  vi.  7)  against 
*' vain  repetitions"  and  "much  speaking?"  As  we  venture  to 
think,  it  is  not  that  in  the  abstract,  or  again  in  certain  coses,  direct 
communion  with  God  can  be  in  excess ;  but  we  do  believe  that  it 
means  that  for  the  mass  of  men,  as  Ho  has  seen  fit  to  make  them, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  excess,  and  that  the  attempt  to  go  beyond 
moderate  bounds  as  a  matter  of  duly  will  (not  to  advert  to  other 
points)  involve  at  least  two  serious  dangers.  It  tends  to  hypocrisy 
and  formalism ;  it  tends  to  "  make  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad, 
whom  God  hath  not  made  sad."  f 

Is  it  even  so  certain  as  some  writers  hold,  that  the  life  of  the 

blessed  hereafter  will  be  solely  occupied  in  direct  devotional  exorcises  ? 

Wo  have   heard  a  sermon   in  which  this  was  said   to  be   proved 

sufficiently  by  the   single  text  (Ilev.  iv.  8),  ascribing,  if  literally 

•  Sydney  Smith's  Works,  iii.  23.  f  Ewk.  xui.  22. 
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taken,  to  the  mysterious  beings  called  the  Four  Beasts,  the  sole  and 
perpetual  xise  of  an  unchanging  and  brief  doxology.  Such,  it  was 
inferred,  would  be  the  task  for  ever  of  the  spirits  of  the  just.  But 
even  if  we  admit  the  inference,  purely  conjectural,  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Four  Beasts  to  that  of  glorified  spirits,  this  view  can  only 
be  maintained  as  certain  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  that  single 
passage  in  its  most  literal  sense,  overlooking  the  analogy  of  such 
texts  as  Heb.  i.  14,  and  indeed  the  fact  that  in  the  very  next  chapter 
(Rev.  V.  6,  6,  14),  the  Four  Beasts  are  represented  as  otherxcise 
•employed. 

In  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  inimitable  sermons,*  Dr.  Newman  has 
attempted  to  speciiy  those  whose  condition  and  circumstances  may 
often  or  generally  fit  them  for  a  life  of  which  devotional  service  shall 
form  the  main  and  regulating  part.  We  do  not  say  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  the  attempt,  though  we  can  go  with  him  in  the  belief 
that  "  favoured  and  honoured  beyond  thought "  f  are  they  who  can 
do  so.  But  we  conceive  that  his  is  the  right  method.  To  throw  it 
open  in  the  way  of  general  suggestion,  as  in  the  book  before  us, 
must  very  often,  as  it  seems  to  us,  act  as  a  snare  and  a  torment  to 
tender  and  scrupulous  consciences,  and  lead  to  the  many  evils  which 
are  involved  in  that  hazardous  process. 

This  particidar  defect  might  almost  be  remedied  by  a  single  plain 
and  explicit  paragraph  in  the  Preface. 

We  postponed  commenting  on  the  special  or  occasional  exercises 
here  recommended,  because  we  have  some  remarks  to  ofier  on  parts 
of  most  of  them,  besides  the  general  objection  of  excess  in  quantity 
which  applies  more  or  less  to  them.  The  principle  of  selection, 
however,  by  which  this  objection  is  to  a  great  extent  met,  is  more 
naturally  applicable  to  the  Occasional  Devotions  (206 — ^272),  which 
refer  chiefly  to  emergent  circumstances  and  states  of  feeling,  than 
to  the  rest ;  though  here,  too,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  rather  a 
large  pasture  into  which  the  Churchman  is,  as  it  were,  turned  loose 
without  guidance.  But  when  ife  remember  the  amount  of  the 
exercises  above  recapitulated,  which  apply  throughout  the  year,  it 
is  surely  a  formidable  addition  to  them  which  is  prescribed  (not  to 
mention  other  seasons)  during  Lent,  occupying  in  the  whole  77 
pages  (304 — 381),  and  in  the  preparation  and  the  sequel  to  Holy 
Communion,  occupying  162  (400 — 622).  It  must  be  recollected  how 
frequent,  and  rightly  so,  is  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament  in  these 
days  by  pious  persons  generally.  And  on  others  it  is  expressly  urged 
(481)  that  if  possible  the  whole  of  the  preceding  week  should  be 
devoted  to  direct  devotional  preparation.  (Compare  the  instructions 
on  Holy  Week,  357). 

•  "  The  Good  Part  of  Mary,"  toL  iii.  p.  350.  t  P.  367. 
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The  same  objection  in  respect  of  excess  applies,  as  we  said  before, 
to  the  chapter  about  Meditation  (95 — 101).  This  practice,  as  we 
should  expect,  is  laid  down  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  minuteness. 
It  is  to  be  on  one  subject  (96),  to  be  fixed  on  the  evening  before 
(16.),  and  to  be  pursued  according  to  the  most  precise  rules  (97 — 99). 
And  this  work,  so  defined,  is  to  be  engaged  in  every  day,  and  the 
subject  of  the  meditation  is  to  be  before  the  miud  the  whole  day  (105). 

But  we  must  take  exception  to  the  whole  manner  iu  which,  in 
this  chapter,  this  subject  of  Meditation  is  presented  to  us.  We 
ventured  to  doubt  whether  ordinary  men  were  equal,  by  their  mental 
constitution,  to  the  amount  of  devotion  prescribed  in  this  book.  But 
this  doubt  referred  only  to  the  quautity.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
nmHtatioii,  as  conunonly  understood,  and  such  as  corresponds  with  the 
directions  here  given,  is,  in  fact,  only  in  the  power  of  certain  persons 
to  attain.  The  author,  indc«l  (95-6),  thinks  it  clear  that  every 
one  can  meditate  on  spiritual  subjects  (as,  wc  prcfamie,  on  any  other), 
because  every  one  necessarily  does  meditate  on  something  or  other ; 
— the  farmer  on  his  farm,  the  merchant  on  his  merchandise,  &c. 
But  this  appears  to  be  a  fallacy.  Everj'  act  of  the  mind,  every 
deliberation  and  conclusion  for  a  practical  purpose,  is  not  meditation  ; 
and  it  is  such  acts  which  no  doubt  nil  men  must  needs  do  in  daily 
life.  Meditation  is  contemplation  :  the  abstracting  of  the  mind,  and 
fixing  it,  apart  from  present  life  and  immediate  action,  on  some  past 
event,  or  some  great  truth ;  and  from  this  in  due  time  the  practical 
fruit  is  expected  to  grow.  So  the  author  himself  describes  it  (97)  ; 
and  he  himself  points  out  that  it  is  an  exercise  of  the  imagination — 
a  gift  hardly  possessed  at  all  b}-  the  majority  of  mankind.  No  doubt 
every  man  ought  to  consider,  to  think,  what  is  needful  for  liis  soul's 
heidth  ;  but  this  is  not  the  technical  exercise  of  metlitation.  It 
might  as  well  be  said  that  every  one  who  has  the  practical  care  of  a 
steam-engine  can  meditate  on  it,  because  Watt  did  so. 

This  fallacy  recurs  iu  various  forms  in  the  book,  and  we  shall  have 
to  recur  to  it.  At  present  we  will  only  profess  our  belief  that  the 
power  of  meditation  or  contemplation  hero  described,  is  a  great 
blessing  and  a  great  privilege ;  nor  do  we  deny  that  by  cultivation 

may  be  improved,  if  not  brought  into  existence.  But  as  a  specific 
id  precise  exercise  (as  which  it  is  the  whole  object  of  this  chapter  to 
present  it)  wo  cannot  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  generally  urged  as  a 
duty. 

We  pass  to  another  point.  Most  of  ovir  readers,  we  hope,  will 
concur  in  the  objection  made  to  that  description  of  religious  teaching 
which  may  be  sufficiently  described  luider  the  popiJar  designation  of 
Methodism,  that  it  tests  the  spiritual  state,  the  state  of  salvation 
or  the  contrary,  by  certain   inward  feelings,   instead  of  principles. 
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practical  affections,  convictions,  actions.  They  will  adopt  the  sober 
words  of  Jeremy  Taylor  :*  "  In  all  accidents,  let  us  make  no  judg- 
ment of  God's  favour  by  what  we  feel,  but  by  what  we  do."  Now, 
it  is  singular  to  observe  in  these  books,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  an 
instance  of  the  proverbial  saying.  Extremes  meet.  In  doctrine 
they  are  essentially  opposed  to  Methodism ;  and  the  kind  of  feelings 
which  they  speak  of  is  a  different  one.  But  they  too,  in  passages  too 
numerous  to  quote,  are  constantly  occupied  in  suggesting  and  stimu- 
lating, in  every  variety  of  the  most  vehement  language  which  they 
can  command,!  intensity  of  feeling  of  every  kind,  from  the  most 
transcendant  rapture  to  the  most  inexpressible  grief,  and  urging 
deep  humiliation  of  mind  if  it  is  not  attained.  In  this  book  almost 
all  the  whole  of  the  Post- Communion  devotions  may  be  so  described ; 
and  it  is  to  a  great  extent  true  of  all  the  Eucharistic  and  Lenten  offices. 
A  particular  form  of  this  procedure  is  what  we  may  call  an  exces- 
sive application  of  the  principle  of  anniversaries.  We  are  expected  or 
invited  to  feel,  on  each  anniversary  of  great  events,  almost  if  not 
quite  the  same  as  was  or  might  have  been  felt  when  the  event  itself 
occurred.  Dr.  Newman  (with  a  caution,  however,  that  his  words  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  inculcating  an  actual  duty)  says,  when  preaching 
just  before  Passion  Week :  J — 

"  If  we  felt  Christ's  sufferings  as  we  ought,  of  course,  they  would  be  to 
us  at  seasons  such  as  is  now  coming  far  worse  than  what  the  death  of  a  friend 
is,  or  his  painful  illness.  We  should  not  be  able  at  such  times  to  take 
pleasure  in  this  world ;  we  should  lose  our  enjoyment  of  things  of  earth ; 
we  should  lose  our  appetite,  and  be  sick  at  hcut,  and  only  as  a  matter  of 
duty  eat  and  drink,  and  go  about  our  work." 

Surely  the  fallacy  of  this  contrast  is  obvious.  The  writer  speaks 
of  feelings  natural  at  the  time  of  certain  events.  Are  they  equally 
natural  and  general,  and  to  the  extent  thus  supposed,  at  each  recur- 
ring anniversary  of  them,  and  as  compared  with  other  times  ?  It  is 
not  a  religious  question ;  it  is,  as  in  the  former  case,  a  question  of  the 
power  of  the  abstractive  imagination — nay,  almost  of  its  j90C<tca/ power. 
Miss  Sewell,  in  a  very  beautiful  little  book  called  "  Thoughts  for 
Holy  Week,"  but  one  constructed  to  a  great  extent  on  this  principle, 
8ays§  (and  of  course  not  without  an  implied  reference  to  corresponding 
feelings)  of  the  church-bell  at  the  Ninth  Hour  on  Good  Friday,  "  It 
is  the  Saviour's  death-knell."  Surely  none  can  really^/  this  but 
those  of  a  strong  and  concentrated  imagination. 

•  •«  life  of  Christ;"  Works,  ii.  147. 

t  We  cannot  reiist  obgamng  incidentally  that  no  authority  can  nconole  as  to  the 
veil- known  expression,  "inebriation,"  applied  to  the  awful  intetoooiae  of  ths  aonl  with 
its  Maker. 

J  Sermons,  vi.  66. 

§P.  75.    See,howeTer,  the  ]n«Cwe  to  the  Third  Edition. 
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Wo  repeat  that  it  is  not  a  religious  question.  We  have  known  a 
strong  loyalist  who  felt  a  decided  exhilaration  on  the  anniversarj'  of 
the  Restoration.  But  we  knovv^  equally  well  that  there  are  those 
who,  having  felt  to  the  fuU  like  any  one  else  at  the  time,  are  not  able 
to  recal  and  reproduce  the  .same  feelings,  and  that,  as  we  conceive, 
with  no  impeachment  of  their  sincerity ;  or,  again,  others  who  can 
through  life  very  vivitUy  and  at  will  recal  them,  but  to  whom  it  is  as 
easj-  and  natural  at  other  times  as  it  is  at  the  anniversary. 

It  is  also  impossible,  we  conceive,  to  most  men,  from  the  mere 
infirmity  of  himian  nature,  to  feel  as  acutely  an  historical  event, 
however  momentous,  as  one  which  they  have  actually  seen. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  between  such 
events  as  the  loss  of  earthly  friends  and  the  awful  events  regui-ded  as 
subjects  of  mourning,  in  the  Life  of  our  Lord.  Earthly  sorrow  is 
tified  by  its  relation  to  those  mysterious  suflFerings ;  but  the  former 
st  ever  be  attended  with  n  trembling  imcertainty,  a  sense  of  wcak- 
neas  and  of  sin,  which  cannot  belong  to  the  latter.  We  have  heard, 
in  a  sermon.  Good  Friday  called  a  day  of  mimixed  gloom  :  a  description 
contiadicted  by  the  veiy  title  of  the  day.  On  the  death  of  man  a 
mysterious  voU  must  hang  for  the  present ;  but  what  power  of  ab- 
straction can  separate  the  thought  of  Good  Friday  from  tho  triumph 
and  tho  gloiy  of  Easter  and  Ascension  ? 

Consider,  too,  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  change  in  feeling  to 
which  we  are  in\'ited.  At  the  beginning  of  Holy  Week  the  feelings 
are  to  bo  of  gloom  and  grief,  deepening  in  intensity  to  an  indefinite 
degree  till  tho  evening  of  Friday  ;  to  be  then  succeeded  by  a  sense  of 
profound  though  sorrowing  repose  till  the  mommg  of  Easter  Day, 
when  they  should  be  replaced  by  emotions  of  the  most  exulted 
rapture. 

Again  we  must  earnestly  say  that  neither  do  we  for  a  moment 
question  the  reality  of  such  feelings,  nor  that  they  have  their  peculiar 
blessings  and  privileges.  Whether  the  accounts  of  such  persons  as 
the  E-slatica  and  the  Attdoloratu  are  true  or  not,  is,  we  conceive,  a 
queotion  of  e\idcncc,  on  which  wo  do  not  enter.  We  fully  believe 
that  they  may  be  true,  and  that  such  persons  may  be  set  by  Divine 
Providence  as  separate  living  witnesses  of  the  Unseen.  But  we  demur 
to  their  being  held  up,  as  some  of  these  books  almost  seem  to  hold 
them,  as  models  towards  which  tho  ordinarj-  Churchman  can  be  ex- 
pected to  approximate.  Nor,  while  admitting  that  such  a  store  of, 
such  a  command  over,  various  and  vehement  sensations,  have  their 
own  privileges,  do  wc  admit  that  they  are  necessarily  signs  of  a  better 
or  a  higher  life.  They  can  hai-dly  be  held  consistent  with  "  the  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,'" 

•  iretcriii.  4. 
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"  The  tweet  repose  of  hearts  repenting, 
The  deep  cabn  bkyjthc  sundiine  of  the  soul,"* 

which  are  surely  with  God  not  only  accepted,  but  "  of  great  price." 
They  can  hardly  be  held  consistent  with  the  equable  and  self-possessed 
performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

The  whole  truth  in  this  matter  is  indicated,  though  not  developed, 
in  half  a  sentence  in  one  of  Newman's  Sermons,t  in  which  he  speaks 
(without,  as  we  believe,  anything  like  a  latent  sneer)  of  "  persons  of 
sound  judgment  and  calm  temperament,  who,  though  they  do  truly 
repent,  yet  repent  with  the  reason  rather  than  the  feelings." 

Or,  again  to  quote  Bishop  Taylor: J  "Joys  and  transportation, 
spiritual  comforts  and  complacencies,  are  no  part  of  our  duty ;  some- 
times they  are  encouragements,  and  sometimes  rewards ;  sometimes 
they  depend  upon  habitude  and  disposition  of  body,  and  seem  great 
matters  when  they  have  little  in  them ;  and  are  more  bodily  than 
8piritu|il,  like  the  gift  of  tears." 

On  these  last  words  we  pause  for  a  moment.  Tears  are  a  gift, 
given  to  some  and  not  to  others.  To  some  they  are  a  luxury,  often 
an  enervating  luxurj'.  But  we  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  in  such 
works  as  we  are  considering  they,  penitential  tears,  are  constantly 
spoken  of,  if  not  as  an  absolute  obligation  through  life,  yet  as  that  the 
absence  of  which  indicates  serious  defect,  and  the  command  of  which 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  unceasing  prayer.  In  the  book  before  us,  daily 
tears  (28,  from  St.  Benedict),  "floods  of  tears"  (88),  are  urged 
among  ordinary  rules  and  devotions. 

This  is  hardly  a  point  to  argue  about.  But  we  wiU  venture  to 
suggest  the  question,  whether  this  really  is  and  must  be  the  test  of 
the  truest  sorrow  ?     Is  there  nothing  in  the  immortal  line§ — 

"  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears"  ? 

or  in  this  of  JEschylus  || — 

iftotyt  fxcy  II)  cXcui/iarcdv  eWirovroi 
irtiyai  t:aTia€iiKaaiv,  ovi'  lyi  mayiiv  ? 

On  a  kindred  subject  we  cannot  but  touch,  but  it  is  one  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  dwelt  upon.  "  The  Tractarian  school  have  felt  and  tried 
to  administer  to  this  craving  "  (for  books  of  devotion)  "  by  the  publi- 
cation of  Eomish  devotional  books,  but  of  the  most  corrupted  and 
erotic  character."^  We  do  not  fully  adopt  this  censure.  But  that 
there  is  too  much  foundation  for  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  capable  of  easy 

•  "  Christian  Year,"  First  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

t  On  the  Subjects  of  the  Day,  p.  48. 

J  "  Life  of  Chrirt;"  Works,  ii.  114. 

§  Wordsworth's  Odo  on  the  Kecollections  of  Immortality.  {]  Agam.,  887. 

%  Life  of  BoT.  F.  W.  Bohertson,  toL  i.  p.  327. 
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proof  from  many  parts  of  this  book  alone.  Will  tho  Song  of  Solomon 
be  alleged  in  example  ?  On  that  mysterious  bnok  it  has  been  said 
none  but  a  saint  (»St.  Jk-ruard)  was  fit  to  comment.  None  other,  we 
venture  to  hold,  should  attempt  to  imitate  it. 

On  another  poijit  wo  quote  from  a  powerful  but  ovcr-Tchement 
writer : — * 

"I  cannot  but  animadvert  on  the  offensive  raodo  in  which  some  ministers 
preach  Christ,  especially  on  Good  Fi  idays.  '1  hey  }iavo  the  execrable  tasto 
to  give  a  dotaQed  description  of  the  physical  sufferings  of  Christ.  How  dare 
they,  on  this  most  awful  subjctt,  utter  one  word  save  tho  very  words  of  tho 
Evangelists?  Those  most  simple,  and  dipnitied,  and  sublime,  because  unim- 
peutioned,  words,  are  tho  only  words  in  which,  on  this  subject,  the  tongue  of 
man  should  speak.  "Wanied  by  the  blood  of  Uzzah,  warned  by  the  i-obuko 
of  the  wailing  daughters  of  Jeru.«[ilem,  minister  of  C'hrist  I  spare,  oh  spare 
us  your  unseemly  and  irreverent  details  5" 

Neither  do  we  adopt  all  these  words.  But  in  their  substance  wo 
whoUy  agree.  AVo  know  no  greater  contrast  than  between  much 
that  is  in  thi.s  book,  and  such  others  as  Avrillon's  Guide  to  Lent, 
some  of  which  we  really  think  unfit  to  be  transferred  to  these  pages, 
and  tho  simplicity,  purity,  and  delicacy  of  Holy  Scripture.  Nor  are 
wanting  ubuiulant  examples  in  liuman  WTitings,  as  in  our  Prayer- 
book,  in  Newman's  Sermons,  in  the  "  Christian  Year." 

We  conceive  it  to  be  more  than  a  question  of  tasto.  It  seems  to 
us  wholly  to  lower  and  degrade  those  awful  and  mysterious  sufferings 
to  dwell  in  this  preixjuderunt  manner  (it  is  no  less)  en  their  merely 
physical  aspect.  Nor  arc  wo  aware  that  wo  are  anywhere  bid  to 
believe  that  simply  as  physical  sidTerings  they  exceeded  all  others. 
Surely  it  is  their  impalpable  and  spiritual  character — the  weight  of 
man's  sin  and  of  the  Atoning  Sacritico — their  connexion  with  the 
mysterj'  of  our  Lord's  divinity  and  the  Twofold  Nature,  that 
remove  them  far  beyond  all  human  comparison. 

We  next  obsen^e  the  disproportion  in  quantity,  and  the  excess  in 
expression,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  this  book,  of  the  strictly  penitential 
parts.  The  first  may  bo  illustrated  by  noticing  that  the  directions 
and  offices  for  Lent  occupy  just  double  the  space  which  is  filled  by 
those  for  all  the  other  sacred  seasons  put  together,  from  Advent  to 
Trinity ;  and  Advent,  it  must  be  remembered  is,  as  here  ti-eated,  at 
least  of  a  mixed  character. 

The  latter,  as  wo  need  not  say,  is  to  bo  found  throughout 
books  of  this  character.  Wo  mean  such  a  prescribed  confession  as 
this  (257) : — "  I  have  consecrated  my  time  to  the  world,  *to  tho 
devil,  to  sin."  Now  here  let  us  not  bo  misunderstood.  Wo  know 
too  well  that  there  are  multitudes  to  whom  such  expressions  ar6 
•  Craiifuid's  Sermons  (1S30},  p.  4. 
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strictly  suitable ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  often  the 
more  progress  a  man  makes  in  holiness  the  more  naturally  and 
truthfolly  does  he  use  them.  With  these  we  have  no  thought  of 
interfering.  But  both  are  different,  as  it  appears  to  us,  from  the 
indiscriminate  recommendation  of  the  practice  to  others,  in  a  book 
meant  for  general  use.  Surely  every  one  must  know  many,  espe- 
cially girls  and  young  women,  to  whom  he  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
in  holding  such  phrases  as  inapplicable.  Some  caution,  we  think, 
should  be  used  in  the  introduction  of  them. 

Of  the  hyper-ascetic  and  morose,  anti-social,  or  ultra-selfigh  teach- 
ing, of  which  so  many  instances  are  to  be  found,  we  acknowledge 
gladly  that,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  there  is  not  much  in  this 
book.  There  is  nothing  in  it  equal  to  the  denunciation  (if  we  under- 
stand him  rightly,  for  the  passage  is  not  quite  clear  or  oonsiBtent), 
by  Mr.  Aitken,  the  Corypheus  in  some  of  these  kinds  of  extravagance, 
of  all  dinner-parties,  particularly  if  kinsmen  are  invited.*  It  is 
needless  to  say  what  text  it  is  that  is  thus  perverted,  and  what  its 
reasonable  sense  is ;  or  to  point  out  what  impossibilities  and  con- 
tradictions would  follow,  if  this  literal  and  exclusive  following  of 
favourite  texts  were  made  our  guide. 

It  is  indeed,  as  has  repeatedly  been  urged  by  "Whately  and  others, 
one  of  the  most  fruitM  sources  of  error.  For  example,  Massillon — 
clarum  et  tsenerabile  nomen — perhaps  the  very  first  in  the  great  com- 
pany of  Christian  preachers,  but  not  free  from  excesses  of  this  kind, 
in  one  of  his  Sermons,t  after  professing  indeed  that  he  is  relying 
on  the  general  scope  of  Scripture  and  not  on  single  passages,  proceeds 
to  adduce  some  of  the  more  rigorous  precepts,  and  says  upon  each  of 
them,  "  Follow  that,  and  whither  will  it  lead  you  P  " 

No  doubt  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  But  how  easy  it  is  to  take 
texts  of  a  diflFerent  appearance  on  the  surface  and  when  isolated,  such 
as,  "  The  Son  of  man  cometh  eating  and  drinking,"  or  "Bodily  exercise 
profiteth  little,"  and  to  say,  "  Follow  that,  and  see  whither  it  will  take 
you!" 

Nor  do  we  find  any  very  near  parallel  to  the  passage  (it  is  only  a 
specimen)  in  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  in  which  we  are  advised  to 
"  fix  our  whole  mind  upon  God  and  our  own  soul."  Can  there  be  a 
more  direct  opposition  to  the  precept  of  St.  Paul, J  "  Look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others  "  ? 
No  other  passage,  we  think,  is  needed  to  warrant,  to  a  great  extent, 
Dean  Milman's  criticism  on  that  celebrated  work.g 

•  High  Truth,  pp.  67-8.  t  "  CEuTxes,"  toI.  L  p.  480. 

T.  X  Phil.  iL  9.  We  are  aware  of  the  interpretation  which  limits  the  aeoae  of  tlii> 
paasage.  It  seems  to  us  a  douhtful  one ;  but  even  so  limited,  it  is  inoonsiatent  with  the 
purport  of  the  ahore  quotation.    Nor  is  this  the  only  text. 

§  P.  69,  Edition  of  Dean  Ckjodwin.    See,  howerer,  the  Dean's  Prefiue. 
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We  find,  indeed,  in  the  Guide  (108),  as  often  elsewhere,  the  in- 
junction to  have  nothing  to  do  with  "  things  which  do  not  concern 
tu8."  Now,  what  does  concern  us  ?  The  answer,  we  conceive,  is 
TOultiform:  but  even  the  heathen  poet  has  been  generally,  if  not 
universally  applauded,  for  sajong  that  to  a  man  nothing  human  is 

t    alien  and  unconceming. 
Nor  is  there  here  anything*  equal  to  the  severe  sentence  which,  in 
one  passage  at  least, f  Dr.  Ne^\Tnan  appears  to  pass  on  the  "  merry 

theai't."  He  reluctantly  admits  that  there  may  be  a  few  of  almost 
perfect  sinlessness,  of  the  highest  sanctity,  to  whom  it  is  not  for- 
bidden. The  rest,  he  says,  "  whom  earth  soils,  lose  their  right  to  be 
merrj'-hcarted."  Now,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  those  of  the  former 
class  are  the  last  who  will  ever  believe  that  they  are  so,  it  would 
follow  that  the  ancient  and  humane  texts,:}:  "  He  that  is  of  a  merry 
heart  hath  a  continual  feast,"  "A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like 
medicine,"  have  imder  the  Gospel  no  longer  any  place. 

So  of  the  impressive  and  beautiful  Sermon  §  just  preceding,  the 
Undeney  is  to  make  us  boliovo  that  unless  and  until  we  are  visited 
with  outward  afflictions  more  than  men  in  general,  we  have  but  slight 
ground  to  hope  that  wc  have  any  good  measure  of  the  Gospel  priNa- 
leges.  "We  say  outiranl  afflictions,  for  that  is  the  point  mainly 
pat  in  the  Sermon,  and  not  the  greater  inward  sense  of  sin  and 
unworthiness  or  the  like,  which  is  another  matter.  In  one  passage, 
indeed, II  the  author  admits  that  "  almost  all  men  "  (surely  the  almost 
might  be  omitted),  "  sooner  or  later,  have  their  troubles,  and  Christians, 
as  well  as  others,  have  their  continiial  comforts."  This  is,  in  fact,  to 
abandon  his  thesis.  But,  as  is  not  unfrequent  with  this  great  writer, 
he  simply  sets  aside  his  own  admission,  saj-ing,  "  What  if  it  6e  ever 
so  true  ?  "  and  proceeds  with  his  argument,  like  the  man  whose  expe- 
riments always  failed,  but  who  founded  theories  on  the  assumption 
that  they  had  succeeded. 

A  somewhat  similar  passage  (which  we  arc  compelled  to  quote  from 
memory)  occurs  in  one  of  the  Plain  Sermons  by  Contributors  to  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times :  "  There  never  has  been  any  very  good  man  who 
was  not  •N-iolcntly  persecuted."  What  the  ^Titer  means  may  be  simple 
enough,  but  it  seems  a  heedless  inaccuracy  of  expression,  either 
denjHng  that  the  millions  of  Christians  who  are  called  to  the  "  noiseless 
tenor  "  of  the  "  fallentis  semita  vitaj "  can  ever  be  "  very  good  men," 
or  that  they  can  be  liable  to  what  ought  reasonably  to  be  called 
"  violent  persecution." 

Our  last  quotation  from  the  "  Churchman's  Gmdo  "  was  fit)m  the 


•  On  the  contruT)-,  nee  p.  108. 
J  FtOT.  XV.  13  ;  ivii.  22. 


t  Sermons,  v.  346. 
i  Endoianec  the  Chiutiui'a  Portion. 
I  P.  336. 
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directions  for  the  Ordinary  Actions  of  the  Day  (103 — 113).  We  have 
not  yot  adverted  to  them,  becaaw,  while  they  seem  to  us  on  the 
whole  and  in  most  of  their  parts  very  good,  there  arc  several  inci- 
dental passages  (besides  others  to  which  we  have  in  effect  alroadr 
referred)  to  which  we  cannot  but  take  exception.  And  we  propose 
to  conclude  by  going  through  these,  together  with  one  or  two  similar 
passages  from  elsewhere ;  only  observing  with  respect  to  these  and 
idl  our  quotations,  that  though  they  may  be  incidental  and  isolated 
where  they  happen  to  occur,  wo  have  cited  none  which  may  not,  we 
believe,  be  looked  on  as  representative  specimens  of  a  large  number. 

The  subject  of  fasting  (113,  &c.)  is  naturally  treated  more  at  length 
imder  the  head  of  Lent  (305 — 314).  We  have  not  much  to  remark 
on  the  general  character  of  what  is  there  said ;  but  we  must  say  that 
if  we  rightly  understand  the  advice  to  professional  men  (313)  an  pur- 
porting that  they  should  on  such  days  have  nothing  during  tlie  whole 
day  but  "  a  little  cocoa  without  sugar,  and  dry  bread,"  in  the  earlier 
part,  the  rule  is  surely  a  severe  one. 

Wo  cannot,  indeed,  but  saj-  that  we  conceive  the  detail  and  minute- 
ness of  such  regulations — "  dripping  and  lai-d  "  permitted  on  certain 
conditions,  "beef  tea"  on  others,  &c.  (306,  313) — do  really  derogate 
nud  detract  from  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  ordinance  rather 
than  promote  them.  We  think  that  herein  has  been  a  chief  error  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  our  owii  Church  has  much  shown  her 
wistloni  and  her  more  scriptural  tone  by  abstaining  from  it. 

It  is  of  course  asserted  as  indisputable  (305),  that  the  full  and  pre- 
cise observance  of  all  the  forty  days  of  Lent  has  been  unbroken  in 
the  Church  from  the  beginning.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  a  word 
against  the  oixiinanco  itself,  or  against  the  great  institution  of  Lent 
as  an  eccleaiustical  one  of  high  antiquity  ;  but  that  it  can  be  traced 
in  its  integrity  to  apostolic  times,  seems  hard  to  be  maintained  in 
face  of  the  evidence  collected  by  Bishop  Taylor.* 

Some  of  these  precepts,  as  "  not  to  look  steadfastly  on  that  which 
you  may  not  lawfully  desire  "  (105),  to  use  a  distinct  prayer  "  at  the 
beguming  of  ecenj  action  "  ( 1 06), "  never  to  do  an\-thing  that  you  would 
not  do  before  all  the  world"  (107),  arc  probably  mere  slips  in  ex- 
pr.'ssion. 

In  condemning /ji/i/(c  balls  (110)  we  hope  we  may  understand  the 
author  to  stop  short  of  the  Puritanism  which  denounces  all  dancing, 
however  plainl}'  permitted  in  Scripture  itself.  We  regret  to  observe 
no  such  reservation  in  his  prohibition  (I'J.)  of  the  drama,  under  what- 
ever regulation.  Yet  many  authorities  which  he  would  respect,  as  wo 
need  not  say,  have  allowed  it  us  conducive,  when  rightly  conducted, 

F»  •  Duct.  Dubit.,  U.  III.,  ch.  iv.  13   (Works,  vol.  liv.  pp.  31—45) ;    Collier,  Ecd. 
Hut,  V.  313— t. 
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iven  to  moral  elevation,  and  as  afifording  scope  to  some  of  tlie  noblest 
faculties  of  human  genius. 

We  rather  wonder  that  the  author  should  condescend  (108)  to 
adopt  a  semi-jocose  proverb  in  order  to  enforce  such  a  majcim  as  this  : 

Never  make  comparisons  between  men."  On  what  ground  is  this 
impossible  precept  founded  ?  Surely  not  on  our  Lord's  words,  "  Judge 
not,"  and  simUur  texts,  which  rightly  construed  can  never  go  to  this 
length. 

Of  eating  and  drinking  we  are  told  (105,  2G0),  that  they  are  not 
for  plea,surc  or  gr.ititication  of  appetite,  and  that  "'  exquisite  dishes'* 
should  be  avoided.     And  we  remember  reading  a  Rule  of  Life  of  one- 
of  the  ancient  Fathers,  translated   in  a  publication  of  the  Guild  of 
St.  Alban,  called  Church  Work,  in  which  one  of  the  precepts  was  "  to  ■ 
eat  food  with  groans."* 

Now,  either  these  passages  allude  to  the  peculiar  and,  as  we  think, 
semi-Manichean  view  of  food  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  or 

oy  apply  equally  to  all  physical  and  worldly  enjoj-ments.  We 
know  to  what  length  such  views  have  been  carried,  as,  for  instance, 
by  Pascal.f  But  in  the  Bible  we  read  of  "  food  mid  y/adni'ss,"  and  of 
"  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgi>-ing."*  Even 
Dr.  Newman  allows  §  of  the  things  of  this  world  that  we  may  "take 
them  for  life,  for  comfort,  for  enjoj-ment;"  whereas  it  might  almost 
of  some  of  these  writers  as  if  they  read  a  well-known  text,|f 
"  the  Lord,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  not  to  enjoy."  Assuredly 
enjoyment  is  not  the  proper  and  ultimate  purpose  of  any  of  God's 
gi£ta ;  but  that  not  even  in  a  secondary  and  subordinate  sense  does 

e  intend  things  pleasant  and  beautiful  to  give  cnjojinent  to  His 

catures,  is  truly  a  hard  wiying.  An'  such  things  Ilis  work,  or  are 
they  per\'ersions  of  the  EvU  One  P 

Another  great  and  common  misconception,  as  we  deem  it,  wiU  be 
found  at  p.  106;  that  labour,  simply  as  such,  is  penal.  It  is  strange 
that  they  who  tell  us  this  do  not  recollect  that  it  was  l/<fort;  the  Fall 
that  Adam  was  directed  to  "  dress  and  to  keep"  the  gardon.^f  Labour 
in  itself  is  a  blessing  and  a  privilege ;  its  penalty  consists  in  its  often 
migrateful  character,  its  necessity  on  all,  and  consequent  frequent 
painful  ness,  its  wearisomeness  from  excess,  and  other  marks  of  its 
altered  nature. 

We  have  but  to  add  two  more  notes.     One  is  on  a  form  of  address 
our  Lord,  which  may  be  found  at  pp.  534  and  590  of  this  book. 


uieiu 
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•  "  Grudgingly,"  it  waa  mia-tranaliited. 
t  8ce  his  Life,  by  bis  eister,  prefixed 


to  the  Amsterdam   edition  of  the  Pnu/t^ 


(1700),  pp.  30— «3. 

;Actexiv.  17;  I  Tim.  iv. 
,   1  Gen.  ii.  16. 

VOL.  rv. 


}  Sermons,  vi.  330. 
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and  in  the  Steps  to  the  Altar  (p.  17)  :  "  Lord,  I  am  that  rack  man 
whom  thou  earnest  from  Heaven  to  heal."  This  segr^ation  of  the 
indiyidnal  frx)m  his  brethren — ^this  claim  to  a  peculiar  share  in 
Bedeeming  Love — (and  if  not  that,  what  can  it  mean  ?) — aeems  to  us 
singularly  offensire. 

The  other  is  the  notion,  often  found  in  these  writings,  that  thoaghts 
passing  through  the  mind  in  dreams  can  be  actually  matter  of  guilt, 
and  calling  for  repentance.  Dreams  nmy,  perhaps,  be  among  the 
proofs  of  the  sinfulness  of  nature ;  and  possibly  particular  dreams  may 
be  indications  of  an  actually  sinfiil  life — ^though  we  conceive  that  both 
these  are  beyond  what  any  one  can  really  know  of  the  depths  of  that 
imsounded  sea.  But  that  a  malicious  or  an  impious  thought  con- 
ceived in  a  dream  can  be  in  itself  matter  for  judgment,  seems  to  ns 
•one  of  the  strangest  delusions  ever  entertained. 

We  have  now  done  with  our  fault-finding.  It  has  been  no  welcome 
task.  And  we  repeat  our  admission,  that  if  we  could  look  on  this 
book  as  only  a  repertory  for  discreet  selection,  much,  though  by  no 
means  all,  that  we  have  said  would  be  less  applicable.  We  can  only 
say  "  less  applicable,"  for,  as  we  before  intimated,  that  very  discreet 
selection  is  just  that  in  which  maay  who  deserve  the  most  consideni- 
tion  are  likely  to  faiL 

There  will  always  indeed  be  many  who  delight  in  these  books : 
many  to  whom  they  will  be  found  suitable.  Nothing  that  we  or  any 
one  could  say  will  ever  put  an  end  to  the  demand  for  them ;  nor  have 
we  any  such  purpose.  We  have  written  for  the  young,  the  innocent, 
the  inexperienced,  the  sensitive,  the  scrupulous :  who,  we  cannot  but 
fear,  are  in  danger  of  needless  violence  to  their  consciences  and  loss  of 
mental  health,  by  the  unrestricted  use  of  such  writings.  These,  or 
some  of  them,  may  perhaps  be  warned  to  consider  carefully,  and  take 
good  counsel,  before  they  finally  commit  themselves  to  their  guidance, 
rather  than  to  the  sounder  and  more  Scriptural  tone,  as  we  deem  it, 
.^of  the  Prayer-book,  of  Taylor,  of  Wilson,  and  of  Keble. 

hrrrsiaoK. 
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rpIIE  action  taken  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
-*-  behalf  of  the  freeholders  and  householders,  the  petition  for  whose 
enfranchisement  he  presented,  raises  a  question  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  women,  and  to  the  community  of  which  they  form  the 
numerical  majority. 

It  is  probably  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  claims  of  female 
persons  to  political  rights  have  been  seriously  brought  before  tho 
British  Parliament,  and  as  tho  attention  of  the  nation  is  now  being 
directed  to  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  making  some  re-distri- 
bution of  political  power,  it  seems  an  appropriate  season  for  tho 
grave  consideration  of  all  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  claim 
being  allowed. 

Hitherto  the  difficulty  has  been  to  get  tho  question  of  the  political 
rights  of  individuals  of  the  female  sex  recognised  as  one  open  to 
diacuflsion  a;t  all.  The  advocate  has  not  been  allowed  to  come  into 
court.  It  has  been  assumcfl  that  the  male  sex,  by  a  sort  of  divine 
right,  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  directing  the  affairs  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  any  serious  claim  made  by  the  other  half  of  the  hxunan 
race,  to  a  share  in  controlling  ita  destinies,  has  been  met,  not  by 
argument  showing  the  groundles-sness  or  inexpediency  of  the  demand, 
but  by  a  refusal  to  entertain  it,  as  if  it  were  something  intrinsically 
absurd. 
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But  in  this  inquiring  age,  first  principles  of  all  sorts,  whetlier  in 
religion  or  politics,  are  being  sliarply  scrutinised,  and  those  who 
maintain  them  must  be  prepared  to  justify  them  at  the  bar  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  age.  The  principle  of  confining  political  privi- 
leges exclusively  to  one  sex,  though  persons  of  both  sexes  are  equally 
affected  by  the  course  pursued  in  deciding  political  questions,  is  now 
challenged,  and  the  case  must  be  fairly  judged  on  its  merits. 

The  sheer  novelty  of  the  proposal  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  case 
for  the  petitioners ;  the  opposition  will  find  their  most  formidable 
stronghold  in  taking  up  the  position  that  women  never  have  voted  in 
choosing  members  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  do 
80  now.  They  may  also  possibly  make  the  assertion  that  women  do 
not  desire  the  franchise,  it  is  therefore  needless  to  inquire  whether  it 
ought  to  be  given  to  them. 

The  best  answer  to  this  last  proposition  is,  that  many  persons  other- 
wise qualified,  but  at  present  excluded  from  the  franchise  on  accoimt  of 
their  sex,  do  petition  that  the  privilege  shall  be  extended  to  them ;  and 
that  a  number  of  ladies,  honourably  distinguished  among  the  people 
of  England  for  their  intellectual  attainments,  and  therefore  most 
worthy  representatives  of  womankind,  are  very  much  in  earnest  in 
seeking  to  obtain  a  favourable  hearing  for  the  petition.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  on  what  principles  of  equity  its  conti- 
nuous rejection  can  be  justified. 

It  surely  will  not  be  denied  that  women  have,  and  ought  to  have, 
opinions  of  their  own  on  subjects  of  public  interest,  and  on  the  events 
which  arise  as  the  world  wends  on  its  way.  But  if  it  be  granted 
that  women  may,  without  offence,  hold  political  opinions,  on  what 
ground  can  the  right  be  withheld  of  giving  the  same  expression  or 
effect  to  (heir  opinions  as  that  enjoyed  by  their  male  neighbours  ? 
To  individual  men  the  law  says,  "  A\\  of  you  whose  rental  reaches  the 
prescribed  standard  shall  Lave  your  political  existence  recognised. 
You  may  not  be  clever  nor  learned,  possibly  you  do  not  know  how  to 
read  and  write.  Still  you  know  your  own  wants  and  wishes  better 
than  others  know  them  for  j'ou ;  you  have  a  stake  in  the  coimtry,  and 
your  interests  ought  to  bo  considted ;  you  contribute  directly  to  the 
national  revenue  a  certain  proportion  of  your  property  or  earnings, 
and  you  shall  enjoy  in  return  a  small  share  of  direct  political  power, 
for  the  exercise  of  which,  according  to  the  best  light  you  possess,  you 
shall  be  legally  responsible  to  no  one." 

But  to  individual  women  the  law  says,  "  It  is  true  that  you  are 
persons  with  opinions,  wants,  and  wishes  of  your  own,  which  you  know 
better  than  any  other  can  know  for  you  ;  we  allow  that  your  stake 
and  interest  in  the  country  are  equal  to  that  of  your  next-door  neigh- 
bour, and  that  your  intelligence  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  great 
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numbers  of  male  voters  ;  we  will  tax  your  property  and  earnings  as 
we  see  fit,  but  in  return  for  your  personal  contribution  to  the  national 
revenue  you  shall  not  possess  the  minutest  fraction  of  personal 
political  power ;  wo  will  not  allow  you  to  have  the  smallest  share 
in  the  government  of  the  coimtry  of  which  you  are  a  denizen,  nor 
any  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  which  determine  the  legal  and 
political  status  of  persons  of  your  sex." 

Now  can  any  man  who  feels  that  he  would  not  like  to  be  addressed 
in  language  of  this  sort,  seriously  believe  that  women  do  like  it  P 
Surely  there  is  no  such  difference  in  the  feelings  of  persons  of  oppo- 
site sexes  as  to  make  language  which  would  sound  mortifying  and 
unjust  to  one  set  of  persons,  seem  agreeable  and  equitable  to  another 
set.  If  we  do  not  hear  much  of  such  discontent  as  may  exist,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  women  are  naturally  shy  at  expressing 

y  sentiments  liable  to  draw  upon  them  the  disapprobation  or 
idicule  of  their  male  friends;  and  that  these,  instead  of  talking  of  the 
question  quietly  and  calmly,  as  one  to  be  settled  by  fair  reasoning, 
are  apt,  in  discussing  it  with  ladies,  to  assume  a  bantering  air,  and 
in  asking  their  female  friends  whether  they  want  votes,  to  indicate 
by  their  tone  and  muuner  the  kind  of  answer  they  expect,  or,  at  any 
rate,  would  approve  of.  They  put,  as  it  were,  leading  questions, 
and  often  receive  the  reply  they  prepare  for.  SIou  do  not  ask 
women  oarnestlj-,  whether  they  will  have  votes,  but  jestingly,  whether 
they  would  like  them ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful  if  the  answers 
they  receive  to  questions  put  in  this  spirit  are  much  to  the  effect  that 
the  grapes  are  sour. 

It  is  admitted  that  cultivated  and  intelligent  women  at  least,  even 
if  it  be  denied  of  others,  have  opinions  of  their  own  on  political  and 
kindred  matters ;  and  the  tendency  of  public  opinion,  if  it  has  not 
already  reached  this  point,  is  in  the  direction  that  the  fonnation  of 
these  opinions  should  be  encouraged,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that 
women  should  take  an  interest  in  the  general  welfare.  But  if  this  is 
right,  where  is   the  consistency  or  propriety  of  saying  to  them, 

Open  your  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  thirdc  for  your- 

ves  on  the  subjects  that  engage  public  attention,  and  when  you  have 
taken  pains  to  inform  yourselves  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  on 
tho  merits  of  the  various  questions  that  stir  the  mind  of  the  nation, 
your  opinions  shall  be  treated  as  worthless,  your  voices  comited  as 
nothing,  and  not  a  point  of  independent  standing-ground  shall  bo 
given  to  onoi  of  you  from  which  you  may  endeavour  to  give  effect 
to  the  strongest  desire  or  opinion  that  may  influence  you."  Is  not 
this  stylo  of  dealing  with  the  opinions  women  are  encouraged  to 
,  something  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  recipe  for  treating 

cucumber — Carefully  prepare  the  fruit,  adjust  tho  projjortions  of 
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the  seasoning,  and  when  oil  is  done,  and  the  dish  dressed  to  perfec- 
tion, open  the  window  and  fling  it  away ! 

The  question  should  be  fairly  put,  and  honestly  answered.  Ought 
the  wishes  and  opinions  of  women  to  be  allowed  any  political  influ- 
ence at  all,  any  weight  whatever  in  the  general  councils  of  the  nation  ? 
It  is  for  those  who  answer  this  question  in  the  afiBrmatiye  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  whatever  influ- 
ence it  is  thought  right  they  should  possess,  in  a  direct,  straight- 
forward manner. 

But  many  who  allow  that  women's  voices  ought  to  count  for  some- 
thing in  estimating  public  opinion,  say  that  the  proper  manner  for 
them  to  exercise  power  in  the  State  is  through  the  influence  they 
possess  over  the  minds  of  their  male  relatives — ^when  they  happen  to 
have  any — and  that  this  indirect  method  of  making  their  opinions 
known  ought  to  satisfy  them.  This  may  sound  plausible,  but  the 
legal  measure  of  influence  accorded  imder  this  arrangement  to  the 
opinions  of  women  of  independent  position  is  foimd,  on  examination, 
to  vanish  to  a  nullity.  By  what  process  can  the  votes  of  men  be 
made  to  represent  the  opinions  of  women  ?  Is  a  man  boimd,  before 
giving  his  vote,  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  woman  or  women  on 
whose  behalf,  as  well  as  his  own  account,  he  is  supposed  to  be  acting? 
Each  individual  voter  can  give  but  one  voice — ^his  own ;  that  voice 
represents  the  sentiments  of  a  single  mind.  It  adds  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  this  voice  in  choosing  a  representative,  that  any  number  of 
his  female  neighbours  coincide  in  the  views  of  the  elector ;  and  if  they 
do  not  so  coincide,  far  from  representing  their  wishes,  he  is  thwart- 
ing them.  If,  then,  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  women  ought  to  have 
any  political  influence  whatever,  a  channel  should  be  open  to  them 
for  expressing  them  independent  of  the  votes  of  men,  for  these  may 
or  may  not  represent  their  opinions  truly. 

Some  persons  will  boldly  maintain  that  women  ought  not  to  think  on 
political  questions  at  all,  and  these  are  at  least  consistent  in  denying 
them  votes.  But  it  cannot  surely  be  deeifled  desirable,  or  even  possible, 
that  more  than  half  the  adult  population  of  the  realm  should  remain 
wholly  apart  from,  and  uninterested  in,  the  events  that  daily  happen 
among  them.  If  women  lived  shut  up  in  zenanas,  seeing  no  man  but 
their  husbands,  and  with  nothing  to  occupy  their  minds  but  baubles 
and  sweetmeats,  it  might  be  possible  to  sequestrate  them  wholly  from 
interest  in  the  world's  afiairs.  But  English  women  live  in  the  world 
— in  the  society  of  English  men.  They  have  access  to  the  same 
sources  of  information  that  men  have,  and  they  have  usually  enough 
of  leisure  at  their  disposal  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  passing 
events.  The  newspaper  is  a  daily  feature  in  the  life  of  most  English 
families,  and  though  the  female  members  of  a  family  group  will  pro- 
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bably  feel  a  mach  stronger  interest  in  the  newest  Paris  fashions  than 
in  the  latest  odds  on  the  Derby,  yet  mutters  such  as  these,  specially 
interesting  to  individuals  of  cither  sex,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  mass  of  general  news,  which  attracts  intelligent  persons  of  both 
sexes  alike.  But  if  women  arc  found  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in 
public  affairs,  they  arc  liable  to  be  forbidden  to  follow  the  promptings 
of  their  natural  tastes,  to  bo  reproachcxi  for  intrxiding  into  matters 
"  beyond  the  province  of  their  sex,"  and  to  be  told  that  as  they  are 
excluded  by  law  from  participation  in  political  power,  they  have  no 
right  to  concern  tliemsclves  with  public  interests. 

The  case  of  persons  excluded  from  the  franchise  solely  on  account 
of  their  sex,  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  male  persons  shut  out 
by  the  operation  of  the  existing  electoral  law.  In  the  latter  case  the 
disability  is  not  inherent,  but  accidental,  and  may  be  overcome  by 
the  efforts  of  the  indi\-idual,  without  change  in  the  law.  If  a  man  is 
not  an  elector  to-day,  he  may  be  one  to-morrow  ;  his  exclusion  carries 
no  stigma  of  supposed  mental  or  moral  incapicity  to  form  a  judgment 
in  political  matters,  and  is  no  logical  bar  to  his  making  himself  as 
fully  acquainted  with  them  as  his  tastes  and  circumstances  permit. 
His  acquisition  of  a  vote  woidd  be  simply  the  adding  another  name 
to  the  electoral  roll,  and  woidd  possess  no  special  interest  for  other 
men. 

But  the  admission  of  female  freeholders  and  householders  to  the 
privilege  of  voting  would  enfranchise,  not  simply  the  individual 
TOters,  but  the  whole  sex.  Every  woman  in  the  laud  would  have 
•n  immediate  accession  of  personal  dignity,  for  she  would  belong  to 
tt  class  no  longer  dciiietl  the  logical  right  to  hold  political  opinions. 
Though  she  might  not  happen  to  possess  the  requisite  qualification 
for  a  vote,  personal  exclusion  from  political  power  would  lose  its  sting, 
for  it  woidd  cease  to  imply  presumed  mental  incapacity  for  its  exer- 
cise. English  women  would  be  relieved  from  the  mortifying  con- 
sciousness, that  while  fech'ng  no  moral  nor  intellectual  inferiority  to 
the  generality  of  the  men  of  their  own  families,  or  whom  they  meet  in 
society,  and  unable  to  perceive  any  difference  between  men's  and 
women's  manner  of  judging,  or  sentiments  on  public  affairs, — except 
such  as  may  be  attributed  to  individual  differences  of  tastes  and  cir- 
cumstances,— the  opinions  of  their  male  acquaintances  are  respected,  as 
forming  a  legitimate  portion  of  the  motive  power  of  the  State,  while 
their  own  are  rejected,  as  only  women's,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
token  into  account.  It  is  to  this  feeling,  and  not  to  any  unworthy 
desire  to  interfere  in  party  squabbles,  that  the  movement  of  women 
for  enfranchisement  is  to  be  attributed. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  female  sufirage  that  it  would 
be  a  grave  evil  to  involve  women  in  the  undignified  turmoil  of  a 
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contested  election,  and  in  the  discreditable  scenes  that  too  oflca 
disgrace  the  polling  booths.  This  objection  will  seem  to  hare  more 
or  less  force  according  to  the  character  of  local  influences.  For  ia, 
the  city  where  this  paper  is  penned,  the  constituency  of  about  22,000 
electors,  being  very  much  in  earnest  on  political  questions,  conduct 
♦licir  shai-ply  contested  elections  with  perfect  order  and  good  temper^ 
They  would  not  tolerate  the  interruption  of  riotous  demonstrations, ' 
which  they  rightly  regard  as  the  expression,  not  of  political  sentiment 
of  any  sort,  but  of  sheer  ruffianism.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  this  happy  state  of  things  is  not  universal,  and  that  in  many 
places  the  scenes  at  election  time  are  such  as  not  only  no  woman,  but  no 
man  of  refinement  or  self-respect  would  care  to  be  mixed  with.  But, 
though  a  mob  might  prevent  a  woman  fi-om  actually  recording  her 
vote,  no  mob  could  deprive  her  of  the  consciousness  tliat  she  was 
doomed  by  the  legislature  a  fit  person  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  the 
franchise,  nor  of  the  consideration  this  privilege  would  confer  on  her 
in  her  own  eyes,  and  in  the  esteem  of  her  neighbours.  And  all  un- 
pleasantness might  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  polling  papers,  as  at  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  until  sut;b  time  as  the  masses 
tad  learned  manners.  It  is,  besides,  not  improbable  that  the  mixing 
of  women  in  political  life  might  exert  the  same  humanising  and 
8oft.oning  influence  over  its  rougher  elements,  as  is  confessedly  t-he 
4!a8e  in  social  life. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  franchise  would  be  injurious  to  women 
because  it  might  expose  them  to  the  arts  of  the  dispensers  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  from  which,  having  no  votes,  they  are  at  present 
happily  exempt.      But  if  the  francliise  is  so  demoralising   in   ita. 
t'ffects,  those  politicians  must  be  grievously  in  error  who  desire  to  see  ] 
it  extended  beyond  its  present  limits,  and  the  classes  now  excluded  | 
are  much  better  and  happier  without  votes,  if  they  coidd  only  think 
eo.     Where  bribery,  however,  is  proved  to  exist,  a  measure  of  dis- 
franchisement has  been  recommended  rather  as  a  penal  infliction  than 
as  one  of  solicitude  for  the  morals  or  comfort  of  the  bribees. 

It  is,  moreover,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  the  franchise  secures  their  iuununity  from  the  seductions  of 
electioneerers.  Probably  green  para.sols  have  been  distributed  in 
other  constituencies  than  the  world-renowned  borough  of  Eatanswill, 
and  it  scarcely  needs  the  revelations  of  recent  election  commissions  to 
prove  that,  at  present,  candidates  do  not  neglect  to  conciliate  the 
female  interest  by  all  the  arts  in  their  power.  But  under  the 
existing  law,  women  have  no  right  to  concern  themselves  in  political 
contests,  and,  therefore,  all  the  influence  they  exert  at  elections  is  of 
an  underhand  and  unlawful  character.  Consequently,  the  means 
used  to  gain  this  illegitimate  sway  over  the  minds  of  electors  are 
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extremely  likoly  to  be  as  improper  as  tlie  end  for  wliicli  tlicy  are 
cmplo}-e<L 

But  if  female  influence  in  political  affairs  were  allowed  direct  and 
legitimate  expression  by  female  votes  at  elections,  candidates  must 
then  address  themselves  to  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  women 
by  fair  and  honourable  means.  This  might  not  altogether  put  down 
the  existing  evil,  but  it  would  bo  something  on  the  other  side;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  knowledge  that  candidates  had  in  this  manner 
to  gain  the  suffrages  of  women,  would  exert  an  influence  the 
reverse  of  injurious  on  the  moral  tone  of  electioneering  tactics. 

It  has  been  objected  that  conferring  the  franchise  on  women,  and 
thus  holding  out  to  them  an  iiuluceuient  to  occupy  their  attention 
with  political  afl'airs,  would  tend  to  withdraw  their  minds  from 
domestic  duties,  and  take  up  tlieir  time  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
pursuits  which  have  a  more  special  claim  on  their  attention.  This 
seems  to  imply  that  women  arc  the  only  pci-sons  who  have  peculiar 
duties,  and  that  the  privilege  of  voting  properly  belongs  to  those  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  The  objection  might  be  luged  with  equal 
force  against  conferring  the  franchise  on  men  who  do  not  possess  in- 
dependent property.  It  is  true  that  the  peculiar  duty  of  woman  is  to 
mind  the  house,  and  attend  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  is  man's  special  province  to  labour  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  household,  and  in  this  division  of  family  cares,  the  shore  of 
tlio  man  is  at  least  as  important  and  engro.fsing  as  that  of  the  woman. 
"Were  he  to  relax  his  efibrts  as  breadwinner,  the  weli'are  of  the  family 
dependent  on  his  exertions  must  be  the  sacrifice,  and  it  might  bo 
plausibly  argue<l  that  it  would  be  a  serious  evil  to  encourage  him  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  politics,  Icsl  it  should  have  a  tendency  to  with- 
draw his  energies  iVom  the  labours  necessary  to  support  his  fomil}-. 
Bat  experience  proves  that  male  voters  are  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  habit 
of  neglecting  their  private  business  in  pursuit  of  political  objects: 
why,  then,  should  it  bo  imagined  that  women,  whoso  ali'ections  and 
interests  lie  yet  more  closely  within  the  home  circle,  would  be  likely  to 
neglect  the  duties  naturally  dear  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  public  affairs  ? 

The  objection  is  founded  on  a  false  estimate  of  the  time  and  attention 
required  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an  elector.  Ours  is  a 
representative  government,  and  it  is  the  elected  only  who  are  required 
to  make  politics  the  business  of  their  lives.  These  meet,  and  elaborate, 
with  much  care  and  thought,  the  measures  needful  fur  the  welfare  of 
the  nation ;  while  the  groat  bidk  of  the  voters  sufficiently  discharge 
their  duties  to  the  .State,  if  they  keep  themselves  tolerably  well- 
informed  of  what  is  passing  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  countrj',  and 
Kupport  by  their  votes,  when  called  upon,  the  genend  policy  of  the 
party  to  which  their  sympathies  incline.      Thousands  of  electors  un- 
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obtrusively  discharge  in  this  way  important  duties,  without  taking 
part  in  political  agitation,  or  having  their  energies  taxed  in  any 
manner  injurious  to  the  exigencies  of  social  and  family  relations. 
Giving  a  vote  is  a  remurkubly  short  and  simple  process,  not  demanded 
usually  more  than  once  in  two,  three,  or  possibly  seven  years.  Gene- 
rally within  a  very  short  time  after  the  election,  the  constituency 
relapses  into  quiescence.  The  only  time  when  deliberation  on  the 
subject  is  needed,  is  when  the  seat  is  vacant,  and  the  side  on  which  the 
vote  shall  be  given  is  in  most  cases  already  determined  by  hereditary 
or  natural  bent,  or  by  opinions  formed  gradually,  growing  out  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  gathered  from  day  to  day,  and  not  as  the 
result  of  time  specially  devoted  to  political  study,  and  withdrawn 
from  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life. 

The  duties  of  electors  beinjj  thus  neither  onerous  nor  oxactinij, 
there  is  no  need  to  fcur  (hut  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women 
would  impose  a  burden  inconvenient  to  be  borne,  on  hands  now 
exempt  from  it.  For  no  one  need  perform  even  the  light  and  easj' 
functions  in  question  against  his  will.  No  elector  is  bound  to  vote 
if  he  be  not  so  minded,  uud  no  man  is  worse  thought  of  by  his  neigh- 
bours for  declining  to  exercise  his  constitutional  privilege.  Still  less 
would  blame  be  attached  to  female  electors  who  might  not  care  to 
take  the  trouble  of  voting.  Therefore  no  woman  who  feels  that  she 
would  rather  not  be  called  upon  to  take  any  interest  in  political 
affaiT's,  need  bo  apprehensive  that  the  subject  could  bo  forced  upon 
her  against  her  consent. 

It  is  said  that  if  we  allow  women  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
members  of  Parliament,  ond  thus  concede  to  them  the  right  to  inte- 
rest themselves  in  political  subjects,  we  shall  next  be  asked  to  admit 
them  as  eligible  for  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  this  is 
considered  to  be  a  rctUtctio  ad  absurditm,  and  therefore  to  settle  the 
matter. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  one  privilege  to  follow  neces- 
sarily from  the  other.  It  is  a  perfectly  fair  position  to  maintain,  that 
a  woman,  by  circumstances  incidental  to  her  sex,  is  disqualified  for 
discharging  the  burdensome  and  responsible  duties  of  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  yet  that  she  is  quite  capable  of  exercising  with 
advantage  the  very  simple  functions  of  an  elector.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  personal  participation  of  woman  in  tio  active 
struggles  of  parliamentary  life,  would  be  as  incongruous  as  would 
have  been  her  appearance  armed  in  the  lists,  where  of  old  her  fate  was 
ofttimes  decided,  without  therefore  believing  that  it  is  neceasary  to 
the  preservation  of  her  womanly  character,  to  deprive  her  judgment 
of  all  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  champion  to  whoso  efforta  the 
interests  of  herself  and  those  dear  to  her  are  confided. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  that  eligibility  to  sit  in  the  Ilouse  of 
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Commons  is  not  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  privilege  of  voting  in 
the  election  of  its  mcmters,  we  can  appeal,  not  only  to  reasoning,  but 
to  precedent.  There  exists  now,  a  large  and  influential  class  of  the 
community,  placed  by  law  and  public  oijinion,  in  exactly  the  position 
which  women  would  occupy,  wore  the  pri\-ik'gc  of  the  franchise  con- 
ceded to  them,  namely,  the  tlcrgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  It  would 
not  be  an  edifying  spectacle  to  bcliold  the  rector  and  curate  of  a 
parish  at  the  head  of  rival  election  cnmniittecs,  and  we  might  be 
sorry  to  sec  clergymen  taking  u  prominent  part  in  jwlitical  agitation, 
yet  no  one  seems  to  consider  that  on  this  account  they  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  vote. 

"Were  it  now  proposed  for  the  first  time  to  confer  this  privilege  on 
the  clergy,  many  of  the  oLjcttiona  which  sound  most  plausible  against 
female  enfranchi.semcnt  would  be  complacently  urged  against  priestly 
Buffi^ge.  We  should  bo  told  that  clergymen  hiid  no  business  with 
politics ;  that  it  was  their  province  to  attend  to  spiritual  matters ; 
and  that  they  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  their  proper  sphere ; 
that  if  thcj-  were  pennittcfl  to  participate  in  political  affairs,  it  would 
deteriorate  from  tho  sanctity  of  their  character,  and  be  a  hindrance 
in  the  discharge  of  their  special  duties ;  that  the  passions  roused 
by  political  contests  were  inconsistent  with  that  spirit  of  meekness 
and  holiness  which  we  look  for  in  preachers  of  the  Gospel ;  that  if 
clergymen  were  allowcfl  to  vote,  the  next  demand  would  be  that 
they  should  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  with  many  other  objec- 
tions of  a  similar  character,  which  it  does  not  need  a  very  lively 
fancy  to  suggest.  But  all  these  imaginary  evils  are  found  not  to 
exist  practically.  Clcrgj-mcn  are  not  hindered  in  the  performance 
of  their  spiritual  duties  by  their  participation  in  political  power,  and 
it  18  no  deterioration  from  tho  sacrcdncss  of  their  calling,  to  give 
them  a  voice  in  mundane  afltiiis.  They  would  feel  it  to  be  imjust 
were  they  deprived  of  the  right  to  hold  political  opinions,  which 
would  be  implied  by  the  exclusion  pf  all  persons  of  their  class  from 
the  franchise,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  regard  it  as  any  hardship 
that  the  exigencies  of  their  special  vocation  are  thought  to  render  it 
expedient  that  they  should  not  sit  in  the  ITouse  of  Commons. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  in  considering  the  plea  for  the  aflmission  of 
a  small  per  centage  of  their  number  to  political  existence,  that 
ftersons  of  the  female  sex  fonn  the  nimierical  majority  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  country,  and  that  measures  specially  affecting  their 
legal  status,  and  the  disposal  of  their  persons  and  property,  are 
enacted  without  their  consent  being  obtained,  or  even  asked.  As 
an  instance,  there  is  the  law  which  gives  to  the  husband  of  a  woman 
who  marries  without  a  settlement,  the  power  of  spending  any  money 
she  may  possess,  or  even  of  leaving  it  away  from  her  in  his  wiU. 
The  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  these  arrangements  are  not   here 
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impugned ;  the  question  is  simply  suggested,  whether,  in  case  of  a 
proposal  to  assimilate  the  English  law  affecting  the  property  of 
women  who  marry,  to  that  which  prevails  in  other  civilised  countries, 
the  legislative  assembly  best  qualified  to  arrive  at  a  decision  which 
should  be  beyond  suspicion  of  being  partial,  would  be  one  in  the 
election  of  which  no  woman  had  a  voice. 

But  as  this  question  is  not  at  present  raised  by  any  politician,  it 
may  be  more  apposite  to  take  one  which  is  periodically  mooted,  and 
which  is  believed,  though  on  what  grounds  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  make  out,  to  have  a  special  interest  for  the  female  sex,  namely,  the 
propriety  of  legalising  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  The 
supposed  wishes  and  opinions  of  women  have  been  freely  used  as 
arguments  pro  and  con  in  Parliament,  and  a  departure  from  the  time- 
honoured  formula,  "  Women  have  no  business  with  politics,"  has  been 
sanctioned  to  the  extent  of  taking  some  pains  to  ascertain  what  women 
think  and  desire  in  the  matter.  This  seems  a  tacit  confession  that 
an  assembly  composed  of  the  representatives  of  one  sex  onlj',  is  not 
always  the  one  most  competent  to  decide  on  questions  specially 
affecting  the  other. 

"  "Women  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,"  we  are  told,  and  this 
assertion  is  given  as  an  answer  to  their  request  for  enfranchisement. 
But  on  the  right  solution  of  political  questions  depends  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nation  in  material  prosperity  and  intellectual  culture. 
Female  persons,  especially  those  occupying  an  independent  position, 
have  the  some  stake  in  the  countrj'  as  their  male  fellow-citizens, 
and  it  is  of  just  as  much  importance  to  women  as  to  men,  that  the 
national  counsels  should  be  directed  to  the  end  of  promoting  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  venerable  phrase,  "  Women  have  no  business  with  politics," 
was  once  uttered  as  a  reproach  in  the  hearing  of  a  witty  French- 
woman during  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  called  forth  the 
ready  reply,  that  in  a  land  where  women  were  liable  to  have  their 
heads  cut  off  for  political  offences,  they  liked  to  know  the  reason 
why.  We  have  in  this  countrj'  discontinued  the  practice  of  cutting 
off  the  head  of  any  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  for  political 
reasons ;  but  whatever  practical  iuconvenienco  any  individual  is  liable 
to  sustoin  from  the  operation  of  political  measures,  affects  persons  of 
both  sexes  alike. 

"  Women  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  "  is  a  mere  assertion, 
founded  on  sentimental,  not  on  scientific  grounds.  It  may  be  true, 
it  may  be  false  ;  it  is  a  proposition  fairl3'open  to  dispute.  But  though 
this  proposition  may  be  doubted,  there  is  no  doubt  at  aU.  about  its 
converse.  It  may  be  denied  that  women  have  anji;hing  to  do 
with  politics ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  politics  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  women,  Lydu  E.  Becker. 
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Tht  ^Kneui  fif  ^Virijtl.  TrtlnMlnCeU  tntn  f^tg'ixh  i'r".w.  By  JiiirN  COX- 
ixeiox.M.A..  Corriia  l'ri>(nMr  of  Lalin  in  Uic  Univnsiiy  of  OxTurJ. 
LuoUon:  LonAQUuu.    IStMl. 


A  S  is  the  case  with  translators  of  Homer  since  tho  days  of  Pope,  so 
"^*-  it  is  with  ull  such  as  essay  the  tmnslatioa  of  Virgil's  "^Eneid," 
and  enter  the  field  which  is  Dryden's  by  right  of  tirat  ixjssessioiv 
They  must  incur  the  imputation  of  seeking  to  try  a  full  with  a 
master  of  their  craft.  They  cannot  help  feeling  that  not  only  are  the 
sympathies  of  bystanders  pre-engaged  on  the  side  of  their  antagonist 
as  a  champion  whose  vested  rights  it  seems  sacrilege  to  disturb,  but 
that  their  own  inner  sense  and  leaning  point  in  the  same  direction. 
They  arc  doing  despite,  by  the  act  of  rivalry,  to  a  gotl  of  their 
youthful  idolatry.  ( )f  Pojie's  "  Homer  "  Professor  Conington,  in  one 
of  the  "  Oxford  Essays,"  avers,  "that  probably  no  other  work  has  had 
so  much  influence  on  the  national  taste  and  feeling  for  poetrj-.  It 
has  been — I  hope  it  .«f  ill  is — the  delight  of  every  intelligent  school- 
boy ;  they  read  '  of  kings,  of  heroes,  and  of  mighty  deeds,'  in  language 
which,  in  its  calm,  majestic  flow,  unhasting,  imresting,  carries  them 
on  08  irresistibly  as  Homer's  own  could  do,  were  they  born  readers  of 
Greek ;  and  their  minds  are  fillwl  with  a  conception  of  tho  heroic 
age,  not,  indeed,  strictlj*  true,  but  almost  as  near  the  truth  as  that 
which  was  entertained  by  Virgil  himself.""  And  the  tone  of  modest 
deprecation  of  audacious  rivalry  which  breathes  throughout  the  pre- 

•  "  Oxfonl  Emsvs,"  1838,  p.  M."] 
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face  to  hia  recently  published  "  ^neid  "  is  a  sufficient  gbarantee  that 
Mr.  Gonington  is  quite  alive  to  the  great  advantage  which  a  no  leas 
mighty  weaver  of  verse  than  Pope — to  wit,  his  predecessor  Dryden, 
— enjoys  in  an  arena  of  which  he  has  come  to  be  esteemed  the  genius 
loci;  and  where,  in  fact,  his  very  peculiarities  of  style,  his  &eed<nn, 
facility,  and  vigour,  almost  pass  with  English  readers  for  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  poet  he  translates.  But  it  is  this  very  mastery  of  the 
situation,  as  held  by  Dryden,  which  really  renders  needful  the  effort 
to  produce  a  translation  more  nearly  representing  Virgil's  own  poem, 
a  translation  aiming  rather  at  the  reproduction  in  English  of  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  Virgil's  own  touch,  than  at  the  exhibition  of 
personal  gifts  of  poetry,  and  endeavouring  before  all  things  to  set 
forth  the  "  ^neid "  as  it  issued  from  the  author's  mould,  with  as 
few  additions  or  diminutions,  as  slight  departure  from  the  original 
thoughts  and  expressions,  as  the  most  careful  rendering  of  one  language 
through  the  medium  of  another  can  secure.  Not  to  anticipate  the 
great  Caroline  translator's  practice  in  reference  to  the  "-Slneid," 
opportunities  of  comparing  which  with  the  greater  faithfulness  of  the 
Oxford  Professor  will  occur  in  examining  the  work  of  the  latter,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  single  sample  of  Dryden's  small 
reverence  even  for  Homer,  in  a  passage  very  much  admired,  nay, 
sometimes  quoted  as  equalling  anything  of  Pope,  and  as  proving 
what  great  capabilities  for  Homeric  translation  lay  imdeveloped  in 
him.  The  lines  represent  Hector's  prayer  for  the  young  Astyanax, 
as  he  holdb  him  in  his  arms  in  the  parting  scene  with  Andromache.* 
The  original,  which  it  is  needless  to  quote,  has  not  a  word  to  spare, 
and  bears  tacit  testimony  to  the  concurrence  of  heathen  practice  with 
Divine  precept,  in  holding  cheaply  the  long  prayer  and  the  vain 
repetition.    But  now  contrast  Dryden : — 

"  Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious  Jove, 
And  you,  bright  synod  of  the  powers  aborc, 
On  this  my  son  your  gracious  gifts  bestow, 
Grant  him  to  lire,  and  great  in  arms  to  grow ; 
To  reign  in  Troy,  to  govern  with  renown, 
To  shield  the  people,  and  assert  the  crown ; 
That,  when  hereafter  he  from  war  shall  come, 
And  bring  his  Trojans  peace  and  quiet  home, 
Some  aged  man  who  lives  this  act  to  see. 
And  who  in  former  times  remembered  me, 
May  say,  the  son  in  fortitude  and  fame 
Outgoes  the  mark,  and  drowns  his  father's  name : 
That  at  these  words  his  mother  may  rejoice, 
And  add  her  snfirage  to  the  public  voice." 

There  is  not  much  amiss  in  the  four  first  lines:  but  it  will  be 
found  that  the  third  couplet  is  a  mere   amplification  of  'IX/ov  l<p 

•  "Iliad,"  vi.  476-81. 
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hvaaauv ;  wliilo  the  aged  man,  whoso  memory  does  duty  in  ver.  9,  10, 
is  an  expansion  of  the  monosyllabic  "c  in  ver.  479 ;  and  his  speech  in 
ver.  11,  12,  a  paraphmse  of  Torpoc  2'  oyt  TroXKlv  a/jciVuv  in  ver.  480. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  this  diffuseness  of  Dryden's  at  greater 
length,  but  the  point  for  establishment  is  that  faithful  translation  is 
liable  to  go  by  default  where  the  translator,  being  a  brilliant  and 
fertile  poet  bom,  succumbs  to  the  temptation  of  forgetting  his  original 
in  himself.  Finer,  more  vigorous  lines  than  the  above  would  bo 
hard  to  find ;  but  if  ever  the  cant  phrase,  "  This  is  poetry,  but  this  is 
not — ^Homer!"  was  justifiable,  it  is  surely  here.  Dryden's  real 
tribute  to  Homer  and  to  Virgil  is  his  not  infrequent  introduction, 
into  his  original  poems,  of  some  image  or  description  of  theirs  which 
has  taken  hold  upon  his  fancy.  With  his  lax,  uncritical  scholarship 
he  has  every  temptation  to  be  vague  in  his  translations :  he  may 
even,  by  careful  observers,  be  tracked  through  the  whole  process  of 
circumlocution  to  evade  difficidties  ;  but  when,  as  in  the  "  Britannia, 
Rediviva,"  ho  paints  from  memory  the  son  of  Venus  in  the  temple  at 
Carthago, — 

"  Shining  with  all  his  goddesa  mother's  grace  : 
For  she  herself  had  made  his  countciumce  bright, 
Breathed  honour  on  hia  eyes,  and  her  own  purpio  light "  (128-33), —    "* 

a  regret  must  possess  all  who  can  appreciate  his  transcending  genius 
that  he  did  not  either  eschew  translation  altogether,  or  else  adhere 
more  closely  to  principles  which  no  one  knew  better  how  to  enun- 
ciate. For  though,  in  prefacing  his  Ovidian  translations,  he  advo- 
cates paraphrastic  translation  as  aflbrding  elbow-room  for  the  ele- 
gances of  classical  poetry,  and  unjustly  imdcrratos  Sandys,  whoso 
"  Metamorphoses,"  in  spite  of  a  dash  of  quaiutness,  remain  a  model 
of  what  translation  ought  to  be,  Dryden  has  left  no  room  for  mis- 
understanding his  ideal  of  the  more  distinct  declaration  of  principles 
prefixed  to  his  "  iEneid."  His  design  was  "  to  copy  Virgil  in  his 
numbers,  his  choice  of  words,  and  his  placing  of  them  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  sound."  Ho  professes  to  have  studied,  among  other 
admirable  features,  "  VirgQ's  sober  retrenchment  of  his  sense."  He 
admits  that  the  scantiness  of  the  heroic  verso  has  been  a  hindrance 
to  his  reproduction  of  the  beauty  and  figurativeness  of  Virgil's  words 
and  expressions,  and  regrets  that  the  brevity  which  that  poet  studied 
more  than  all  others  is  so  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation  by  other 
tongues.  All  this  is  bare  profession ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  tho 
end  of  three  years  bestowed  upon  his  translation,  the  only  chai-ac- 
teristic  of  his  original  which  clung  to  Drj'den,  was  his  sounding 
elegance  of  diction.  If  among  his  contemporaries  his  version  passed 
for  "  Virgil  s}>eaking  such  English  as  he  would  have  spoken  had  he 
been  bom  in  England  in  Dryden's  days,"  a  ver^'  limited  comparison 
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of   the  Latin  with  his  English  now,  will  demonstrate  that  at  all 
events  it  is  not  Virgil  speaking  from  his  own  brief. 

The  causoa  may  have  been  contempt  of  servile  accuracy,  disinclina- 
tion to  subject  poetic  thought  to  an  irksome  groove,  and  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  his  chosen  measure.  The  first  and  second  of  those  were 
not  unnatural  failings  of  a  great  original  genius ;  the  third  was  an 
obstacle  which,  if  ever  surmounted,  is  certainly  not  to  be  got  over 
by  forsaking  the  direct  road  of  translation,  and  straying  into  ampli- 
fications and  additions.  It  is  doubtful,  indce<l,  whether  this  impedi- 
ment admits  of  cure.  As  yet,  no  model  translator  has  wrought  one 
in  the  instance  of  Virgil.  One  or  two  recent  and  limited  attempta 
to  render  Ilomer  faitlifully  in  heroic  couplets  are  simply  beneath 
contempt.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  the  result  would 
be  different,  if  translators  would  allow  themselves  the  liberty  of 
running  line  intxj  line,  and  abandon  the  usual  practice  of  concluding 
the  sense  of  a  couplet  within  its  proper  limits.  Something  like 
this  was  attempted  in  a  translation  or  two  by  Leigh  Hunt  from 
Homer  and  Theocritus,  but  the  experiment  could  scarce  have  seemed 
successful  to  its  inventor,  for  he  continually  recurs  to  the  time- 
honoured  usage,  which  is  more  natural  to  the  genius  of  English 
heroics.  And  further,  where  seen  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  residt 
is  not  such  as  to  encourage  innovation.  John  Wordsworth  at- 
tempted something  of  the  same  kind,  but  was  himself  convinced  of 
his  failure. 

Despairing  of  the  heroic  couplet,  Virgil's  translators  have  some- 
times clioseu  h/fiiilc  rprsr,  and  essayed  to  tread  the  path  of  Milton,  a 
path  demanding  almost  as  much  and  as  various  skill  in  verso  and 
diction  as  the  other.  There  is,  indeed,  the  alternative  of  the  metre 
of  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  but  to  resort  to  it  would  indicate  a  readiness 
to  multiply  fetters  to  chafe  at,  or  shake  off,  in  the  process  of  transla- 
tion. Among  recent  translators  in  blank  verse  are  the  names  of 
Kennedy,  Singleton,  and  Miller.  Of  these  the  first  is,  on  the  whole, 
most  successful,  tliough  the  posthumous  vi-rsion  of  the  third  has 
many  creditable  passages.  The  second  woidd  be  more  noteworthy 
if  its  author  had  not,  in  pious  horror  of  free  translation,  rushed  into 
the  counter-extreme  of  over-exactness,  and  if  he  had  been  as  solicitous 
about  the  effect  of  his  clauses  and  sentences  as  about  the  tasteful  choice 
of  his  words.  But  after  aU  there  has  been  no  sufficient  success  in 
those  quarters  to  discourage  other  adventurers,  whether  they  affect 
the  same  or  some  other  metre.  And  of  this  opinion  Mr.  Conington 
seems  to  be,  for  while  he  speaks  reverently,  and  oven  apologetically, 
of  entering  the  lists  against  Dryden,  he  has  little  to  say  about  the 
inferior  combatants,  whom  he  probably  regards  with  as  little  concern 
as  a  knight-errant  would  the  tnilde  on  the  second  day  of  a  tooma- 
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mcnt,  if  60  be  he  had  held  his  own  in  the  single  combats  of  the  first. 
Kor  is  such  confidence  ill-advised  or  mijustifiablc.  Mr.  Charles 
Kennedy,  though,  perhaps,  Professor  Coningtou's  match  in  scholar- 
ship, is  both  less  under  self-restraint  in  truuslatioii,  and  more  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  CTen  execution  of  every  part,  than  the  latter.  It  is 
through  the  force  of  these  virtues  that  Mr.  Coningtou,  venturing 
upon  ground  confessedly  dangerous  and  offering  diverse  traps  and  pit- 
falls to  the  unwarj',  has  yet  accomplished  a  task  which  combines  the 
rhjining  fetters  of  the  heroic  couplet  nnd  the  Spenserian  stanza,  with 
the  temptations  to  commonplace  of  blank  verse,  without  taking  hurt 
from  either ;  and  this  because  he  has  imderstood  a  translator's  duties 
too  well  to  tlraw  upon  liis  own  invention  to  supplement  his  metre, 
and  those  of  a  poet  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  present  the  great 
Roman  epic  in  a  garb  of  adequate  dignity. 

No  justification,  indeed,  is  needed  of  an  attempt  so  laudable  as 
that  which  the  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  has  ventui-ed  upon. 
Lookers-on  may  admire  the  chivalrous  fellow-feeling  with  a  great 
and  departctl  genius,  which  has  promptetl  him  to  overlook  "  the 
thousand  points  of  external  dissimilarity,"  in  compaiison  of  "the 
outweighing  inner  identity  between  Drydcn  and  Virgil."  No  one 
will  gainsay  this,  if  no  more  is  to  be  understood  by  it  than  that  both 
were  the  foremost  poets  of  their  respective  eius ;  but  when,  in  ano- 
ther page  of  the  Professor's  preface,  he  enumerates  the  effects  of  a 
good  translation  upon  the  general  appreciation  of  the  original,  and 
amongst  these  ret^kons  the  fidler  realisation  of  the  poet's  art,  "  as 
shown  in  the  thousand  minutia;  which  make  the  poem  what  it  is," 
it  is  impossible  not  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  former  criticism,  and 
to  find  them  in  the  critic's  kindly  reverence  for  a  prince  among  poets, 
rather  than  in  any  intellectiial  sj-mpathy  with  a  translator  who  kept 
small  faith  with  his  original.  If  "  a  thousand  miimtia?  make  a  poem 
what  it  is,"  it  is  surely  excess  of  toleration  to  condone  neglect  or 
oversight  of  these,  on  the  score  of  "  inner  identity,"  and  of  supposed 
affinities  of  genius  between  the  poet  of  Augustan  Rome  and  the  poot 
of  Caroline  England.  A  much  more  substantial  and  noteworthy  plea 
for  his  new  translation,  is  the  argimient  that  as  each  age  embodies  its 
increased  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  an  ancient  author  in  the 
form  of  a  translation,  so  that  translation,  if  successful,  extends  more 
widely  and  deeply  this  verj'  appreciation.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
schoolboys  find  in  Professor  Conington's  translation  of  the  "  Odes  " 
of  Horace  sufBcient  light  upon  what  would  else  be  dark  passages  in 
the  original  author,  to  render  easy  and  pleasant  a  task  which,  without 
some  such  aid,  would  be  a  toil  calculated  to  bring  undeser\'ed  reproach 
on  the  joyous  Tenusian.  In  a  still  greater  degree  will  young  as  well 
OS  mature   scholars    find    in  the  new  version  of  the  "  iEneid "  by 
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the  same  hand,  helps  to  the  comprehensiye  realisation  of  Virgil'» 
epic,  and  an  expeditious  and  infallible  key  with  which  to  onlock 
partictilar  difficulties.  The  metre  chosen, — and  hy  this  time  it  i» 
superfluous  to  explain  that  it  is  that  of  "  Marmion  "  and  "  The  Lord 
of  the  Isles," — is  in  itself  not  ill-suited  for  the  purpose  of  incloding^ 
in  its  limits  the  manifold  points  of  the  Virgilian  hexameter ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  has  both  poetic  gifts  and  minute  knowledge  of 
his  author,  it  stands  forth  the  completest  exponent  of  what  Virgil 
wrote  that  has  till  now  been  realised  in  translation.  Not  too  ballad- 
like, so  as  to  offend  the  admirers  of  Virgil's  polish  and  refinement ; 
not  revcUing  in  archaisms,  or,  as  Mr.  Arnold  designates  them,, 
"ballad-slang; "  not  given  to  trip  it  too  lightly  and  jerkingly,  like 
"  Harold  the  Dauntless ; "  and  yet  keeping  clear,  in  the  opposite^ 
direction,  of  the  Oriental  spirit  of  Byron's  tales  in  a  like  metre, — 
Mr.  Conington's  verse  does  justice  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  subject,, 
in  a  measure  which  will  surprise  even  those  who  are  prejudiced  against 
it.  It  is  the  ballad  metre  toned  down  and  modernised  in  form,  yet 
without  loss  of  its  distinctive  rapidity,  and  it  has  nothing  of  the  low- 
ness  and  quaintness  of  other  experiments  in  kindred  measures.  In 
the  whole  volimic  there  is  not  a  single  line  which  wotild  necessitate 
such  aid  from  a  glossary  as  wotild  be  required  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  by  English  readers  coming  upon  this  line  from  Professor  Slackio'ft 
"Iliad"  (i.  412),— 

"  His  hand  the  prowut  of  the  Greeks  in  lawless  rapine  thent ;  " — 

nor  can  more  archaisms  be  cited  from  its  range  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  than  the  fastidious  Mantuan  himself  admitted  into  the 
original  work.  There  woxdd  have  been  something  repugnant  to 
classical  sensibilities  had  it  been  otherwise ;  but  as  it  is,  this  new 
experiment  has  the  advantage  of  one  for  its  originator  who  is  tho- 
roughly alive  to  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  attractions,  and  who, 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  appropriated  a  metre  confessedly 
lax,  has  also  the  good  taste  to  keep  considerably  within  the  bounds  of 
lawful  liberty.  "  Not  the  least,"  writes  Mr.  Conington,  "  of  the  evils 
of  the  metre  I  have  chosen  is  a  tendency  to  difiuseness ;  and  in  trans- 
lating one  of  the  least  diffuse  of  poets,  such  a  tendency  reqmres  a 
strong  remedy  "  (p.  xv.).  This  is  a  manful  way  of  facing  difficulties, 
and  the  persistency  with  which  he  has  walked  in  this  way  is  a  great 
contrast  in  itself  to  the  "  say-and-do-not "  policy  of  his  Caroline  pre- 
decessor. To  this  resoluteness  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  the  very 
moderate  excess  of  English  lines  over  those  of  the  Latin,  after  an 
allowance  of  two  to  one,  or  of  sixteen  and  occasionally  fourteen 
English  syllables  to  fifteen  Latin,  has  been  made;  but  also  the 
remarkable  similarity  existing  between  the  copy  and  the  original  ia 
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point  of  tersoTicfls  and  rhetorical  fomprossion.  Xo  doubt  it  is  a  great 
gain  to  have  for  a  translator  one  whose  business  it  has  been  to  com- 
ment minutely  on  the  text  in  his  professorial  capacity,  yet  even  tlw 
clearest  perception  of  the  force  and  drift  of  an  author  does  not,  oi' 
itself,  secure  a  translator  against  the  encroachments  <if  his  ovm  imagi- 
nation, if  an  ill-chosen  measure  keeps  whispering  that  there  is  room 
for  more  in  an  English  verse  than  has  warranty  in  the  original 
counterpart.  However  achieved,  it  is  certain  that  for  closeness  of 
rendering,  coupled  with  jjoetry  of  expression  and  temperate  manage- 
ment of  a  lax  metre,  this  now  translation  of  the  "  -'Encid  "  miwt  be 
accounted  a  rema'-kable  feat.  A  single  yielding  to  the  licence  of  11 
double  rhyme  is  the  extent  of  his  metrical  liberties.  A  jealous  wateh- 
fulnoss  againfit  aught  that  could  savour  of  rudeness  and  lack  of  pnli'sh, 
and  a  keen  discemment  f»f  the  capabilities  of  every  passage,  have 
been  the  chief  kistruments,  apparently,  in  bringing  to  a  birth,  which 
is  almost  universally  hailed  with  satisfaction,  such  a  version  of  t!ie 
"  iEneid  "  as  women  and  children  may  road  with  interest  and  wish- 
out  weariness,  and  as  professed  scholars  will  find  a  delightful  rcviTal 
of  pleiisantest  classical  memories. 

That  this  is  no  mere  encomiastic  statement,  put  forwanl  on  tb«' 
safe  principle  that  it  can  scarcely  be  wrong  to  praise  where  others 
with  one  voice  conspire  to  do  the  same,  might  be  proved  by  quotation. 
<ul  iiijiiiitiim,  of  passages  c^dcidated  to  establish  the  Professor's  intel- 
lectual sympathy  with  the  mind  of  Virgil,  and  his  power  and  resource 
in  clothing  the  offspring  of  that  mind  in  the  fittest  and  most  poetic 
language.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  take  a  few  of  these : 
and  there  is  no  greater  anxietj'  to  one  who  has  to  make  such  selection, 
than  lest  by  any  oversight  the  very  jiassages,  by  which  the  translator 
himself  would  wish  to  stand  or  fall,  shoidd  fail  of  being  subjected  to 
criteria  which,  if  applied,  would  vindicate  the  sterling  merits  of  the 
whole.  Luckily,  Virgil's  "  ^"Eneid  "  is  a  storehouse  of  su.h  diverse 
and  contrasted  wealth,  in  poetry  and  in  diction,  that  from  end  to  end 
it  is  not  cas^'  to  light  upon  a  tame  or  commonplace  page  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  perhaps,  the  really  capable  translator  finds  in  it  less 
temptation  to  spend  precious  time  in  burnishing  up  golden  ornaments 
here  and  there,  and  to  neglect  the  more  ordinary  metals  of  every-day 
use. 

A  variety  of  modes,  whereby  to  test  Professor  Conington's  labours, 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reviewer.  For  instance,  he  may  be  tried 
uptjn  the  merits  of  his  pictures  of  still-life,  and  descriptive  passiigfs 
about  sea  or  land,  which  abound  in  the  third  book  and  the  fifth  ;  and 
then,  by  way  of  contrast,  upon  his  execution  of  the  deeply  emotional 

enes  of  the  fourth  and  sixth.     Or  he  may  be  taken  in  his  handUng 

'  vivid  narratives  of  war  and  battle-fray,  such  as  occupv  the  second 
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book  and  the  last  four  books  of  the  "  ^neid ; "  and,  as  a  set-off,  in 
that  of  the  consummately  rhetorical  speeches  between  Dido  and 
^noas  in  the  first  book  as  well  as  the  fourth.  The  talent  bom  of 
thorough  appreciation  of  peaceful  scenery  and  incident,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  "  Odyssey,"  would  find  scope  in  translating  a  large 
portion  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  "  ^neid :"  the  rapid  succession 
of  battles  and  incessant  clangour  of  arms  in  the  last  six  might  occupy 
the  translative  muse  of  one  whose  forte  would  be  the  reproduction  of 
the  "  lUad."  Or,  looking  at  the  question  in  another  point  of  view, 
one  might  consider  this  translation  with  special  reference  to  its 
treatment  of  those  famous  tropes  and  figures  which  lend  to  the 
"  ^Eneid "  its  choicest  adornment, — the  similes,  the  allegories,  the 
aposiopeses,  of  which  it  is  a  notable  repertory.  A  specimen  or  two 
of  each  class  shall  be  set,  as  time  and  space  may  serve,  before  the 
reader.  , 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  last  class.  The  first  simile  in  the 
"  .iJEneid  "  is  in  many  respects  the  most  memorable.  It  is  of  native 
growth — ^no  copy  from  the  Greek,  like  so  much  of  Roman  poetry. 
From  the  political  contests  of  the  later  Republic  the  poet  of  the 
yet  young  Empire  draws  an  image  by  which  to  illustrate  the  influence 
of  Neptune  over  wind  and  wave.  As  Mr.  Conington  in  his  Com- 
mentary remarks,  the  poet  generally  illustrates  man  from  nature,  not 
nature  from  man  j  and  he  further  remarks  that  this  is  an  instance  of 
a  simile  in  which  the  construction  of  the  sentence  is  fully  drawn  out. 
No  scholar  needs  to  have  quoted  for  him  the  lines  beginning,  "  Ac 
voluti  populo  in  magno,"  and  ending  with  "  dat  lora  secundo."  If  he 
falters  for  a  word,  Professor  Conington's  version,  which  follows,  is 
close  enough  to  aid  his  memory : — 

"  Aa  when  sedition  oft  has  stirred 
In  some  great  town  the  vulgar  herd,  ' 
And  brands  and  stones  already  Hy — 
For  rage  has  weapons  always  nigh, — 
Then  should  some  man  of  worth  appear 
Whoso  stainless  virtue  all  revere, 
They  hush,  they  list :  his  clear  voice  ndcs 
Their  rebel  wills,  their  anger  cools : 
80  ocean  ceased  at  once  to  lave 
When,  calmly  looking  o'er  the  wave. 
Girt  with  a  range  of  azure  sky. 
The  Father  bids  his  chariot  fly."* 

The  nine  hexameters  of  the  original  here  reappear  in  twelve  octo- 
syllabic verses,  and  at  the  first  blush  it  might  seem  as  though  the 
translator  had  strained  conciseness  to  a  fault.  Yet,  when  Latin  and 
English  are  set  side  by  side,  not  a  single  idea  is  lost  in  the  transla- 
tion, not  a  single  essential  word  suffers  eclipse.  The  fourth  verse 
•P.  8.     ".fin.,"  L  147-66. 
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very  happily  represents  the  "furor  aiiua  ministrat"  of  Virgil. 
Invert  the  ablatives  of  quality  after  the  adjective  "  gravem,"  and  the 
clue  to  the  principle  of  the  translator's  imitation  is  patent  ;  and  if 
the  clause  "  arrectisquc  auribus  adstant "  seems  scantly  realised  in 
the  words  "  theij  IM,"  be  it  remembered  that  the  "  ears  attent  "  in  the 
original  only  serve  to  fix  the  meaning  of  "  adstant,"  and  really  intro- 
duce no  new  idea.  This  ]>assage  Dryden  has  spun  out  into  thirt<'en 
lines  of  his  more  roomy  verse,  and  his  version  of  the  words  "  ssevitque 
animis  ignobilo  vulgus  "  actually  spreads  over  a  line  and  a  half: — 

"  Riao  tho  ignoble  cro'vrd, 
SIftd  iiro  their  motioiu,  and  their  tongues  are  loud." 

The  words  "  pectora  mulcet "  are  improved  into — 
"And  quenches  their  innate  desiro  of  blood." 

And  as  if  Xeptune's  picture,  as  drawn  by  Virgil,  were  imperfect  and 
fragmentary,  the  trident  is  clapped  into  his  hand  by  the  translator, 
and  a  sonorous  triplet  made  up  by  iin  inscrtional  line  in  which  'he 
sea-god — 

"  Slajeatio  movea  along,  and  awful  peace  maintains." 

A  fairer  presentment  of  Virgil  here  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Kennedy. 
whose  closing  lines  are  as  follow : — 

"  Thus  the  turmoil  of  ocean  ■was  nppcascd, 
As,  overlooking  idl  the  liquid  field, 
Under  an  open  sky,  with  easy  rein. 
Guiding  his  chariot  steeds,  old  Ocean  rodo," 

In  rendering  another  simile  ("^En.,"  ii.  416-10),  the  charactcrislic 

methods  of  Conington  and  Dryden  may  be  seen   in   marketl  inn- 

trast : — 

"  .\dversi  nipto  ecu  quondam  turbine  verti 
Confligunt,  Zephyruaque  Kotu^que  el  lietut*  Eois 
Bums  oquis  ;  atridiint  silvic,  su.-vitquo  tridonti 
Spumous  atqiio  imo  Norcus  cict  a-quora  fundo." 

Here,  if  the  elder  translator  can  claim  precedence  on  the  score  of 
age,  it  may  more  easily  be  conceded  than  on  that  of  faith  and 
accuracy : — 

"Thus  when  the  rival  winds  their  quarrel  try, 

Conttndinj  for  the  empire  0/  the  nhi. 

South,  (^nst,  and  West  on  airy  coursers  borne — 

The  whirlwind  gathers,  and  the  woods  are  torn  : 

Then  Ncreus  strikes  the  deep,  the  billows  rise, 

And,  mixl  icith  ooze  aud  tand,  pclMe  the  $kie»," 

The  trident,  which  was  thrust  unbidden  iuto  the  former  simile,  puts 
in  no  appearance  here  when  the  text  requires  it,  and  the  fine  epithet 
"  spumeus  "  is  also  overlooked  bj'  Drjdcn.  In  the  paraphrase  of  the 
last  line,    explicable   only   on   the  supposition   that   the  translator 
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intends  to  substitute  effect  for  cause,  the  chief  thing  to  admire  is  its 
audacity.     Conington's  version  runs  : — 

"  As  when  the  tempest  sounds  alarms, 
And  winds  conflicting  rush  to  arms, 
Notus  and  Zephyr  join  the  war, 
And  Eurus  in  his  orient  car  : 
The  lashed  woods  howl ;  hoar  Kerens  raves, 
And  troubles  all  his  realm  of  waves." — (P.  S3.) 

Ilere  also  the  trident  indeed  is  absent ;  but  the  epithet  is  not  for- 
gotten, and  the  work  of  old  Nereus  is  represented  with  more  truth 
and  less  exaggeration  than  by  Dryden.  If  Sir  John  Herschel's 
honest  plan  of  italicising  what  is  foreign  to  the  original  were  to  be 
adopted  in  these  contrasted  passages,  the  earlier  poet  would  be  found 
to  have  been  by  far  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  free  trade  in  this 
respect. 

To  turn  to  another  chief  excellence  of  Yirgil — ^his  skilful  peraoni- 
tications  and  allegories, — the  part  played  by  Alecto  in  the  seventh 
book  might  serve,  were  it  not  so  large  a  part,  to  exhibit  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's skill  in  realising  and  representing  such  creations  of  his  author. 
But  that  of  Fame  or  Rumour  in  the  fourth  book  (173-88)  is  briefer 
and  not'  less  striking.  It  is  also  the  rather  to  be  quoted  as  illus- 
trating the  variation  of  his  metre,  with  which,  in  passages  of  a  suitable 
character,  he  relieves  the  monotony  of  his  octosyllabics  with  inter- 
calary six-syllable  lines.     ("  Extemplo  Libyse  magnas,"  &c.,  &c.)  :— 

"  Kow  through  the  towns  of  Libya's  sons 

Her  progress  Fame  begins  ; 
Fame,  than  who  nerer  plague  that  nms 

Its  way  more  swiftly  wins : 
Her  very  motion  lends  her  power : 
She  flies  and  waxes  every  hour : 
At  first  she  shrinks,  and  cowers  for  dread, 

Ere  long  she  soars  on  high : 
Upon  the  ground  she  plants  her  tread. 

Her  forehead  in  the  sky. 
AVroth  with  Olympus,  parent  Earth 

Brought  forth  the  monster  to  the  light, 
Last  daughter  of  the  giant  birth. 

With  feet  and  rapid  wings  for  flight. 
Huge,  terrible,  gigantic  Fame ! 
For  every  plume  that  clothes  her  &ame  \ 
An  eye  beneath  the  feather  peepa, 
A  tongue  rings  loud,  an  ear  upleaps. 
Hurtling  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  she  flics 
By  night,  nor  bows  to  sleep  her  eyes  : 
Perched  on  a  roof  or  tower  by  day, 
She  fills  great  cities  with  dismay ; 
How  oft  soe'er  the  truth  she  tell, 
She  loves  a  falsehood  all  too  well. 
Such  now  from  town  to  town  she  flew, 
With  rumours  mixed  of  &lse  mnd  true." — (P.  108.) 
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la  poiut  of  faitbfuluess  and  force  this  is  u  very  adequate  representa- 
tion of  the  famous  passage  wliich.  Pope  himself  disdained  not  to 
imitate  in  more  than  one  place  of  his  "  Temple  of  Fame."  It  should 
have  hecn  a  grand  trial-ground,  a  fine  space  for  display  to  Dryden 
also,  who  here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  surprises  his  readers  by  one  or 
two  glorious  verses,  but  forfeits  all  claim  to  ti-uthfulness  in  trans- 
lation by  inability  to  stick  to  his  author's  words  or  thoughts  for  half 
a  dozen  lines  together.  From  him,  no  doubt,  Professor  Conington 
has  borrowed  the  turning  of  one  of  his  best  couplets,  for  Drj'deu 
translated — 

"  IngredJtarquo  solo,  ct  caput  inter  nubila  condit." 

"  Hor  feet  on  earth,  her  forehead  in  the  akios." 

But  when  that  poet  comes  to  the  poetical  figure,  which  counts  the 
eyes,  ears,  and  tongues  of  Rumour  as  uumberlo«s  as  the  feathers  of 
her  wing,  he  lots  loose  his  fancy,  and  swells  into  tivc  verses  some 
auperadded  details  :  Conington,  on  the  other  hand,  consulting  naked 
truth  and  narrative  force,  by  limiting  his  muse  to  the  three-line 
bounds  of  his  original.  And  really,  when  a  critical  reader  finds 
Dryden  amialifjnng  "  et  magnaa  tcrritat  urbes"  into — 

"  And  Biircada  through  trembling  erowda  disastrous  news. 
With  coort-inlbrmers  haunta,  and  royal  siues," — 

tie  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  that  old  worthy  never  intended  his 
admirers  to  refer  to  an  open  Virgil ;  and  (from  a  sneaking  kindness 
towards  a  bard  of  such  spkudid  audacity  as  to  point  a  moral  to  Court 
scandalmongers,  and  then  father  it  on  Virgil)  incontinently  shuts  up 
his  Latin  text,  and  reads  Drj'deu's  "  iEneid  "  for  itself  alone.  Deli- 
berate imitation,  a  tran.slator's  chief  virtue,  is  uncongenial  to  "  glorious 
•John."  Whoso  would  catch  him  in  the  vein  nearest  this  virtue,  must 
read  such  poems  as  his  "  Ainius  Mirabilis,"  into  which  he  imports 
"Virgilian  images  more  faithful  to  the  primary  artist  than  his  pro- 
i'eased  imitations.  AVith  Mr,  Conington,  the  sense  that  he  has  to 
render  a  great  poet  poetically  in  another  tongue  never  clashes  with 
that  fidelity  in  representation  which  a  scholar  feels  due  as  much  to 
himself  as  to  his  readers.  Hence,  if  there  occur  an  ambiguous 
passage  in  Virgil's  text,  it  is  almost  as  instructive  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Professor's  English  version  as  to  his  Commentarj'  in  the 
•"  Bibliotheca  Clossica."  The  latter,  after  minutely  discussing  un- 
tenable interpretations,  may  give  an  acute  decision  as  to  the  better 
sense  which  is  worthy  of  acceptation.  But  the  translation — like  a 
woman's  oil-hand  divination  of  the  right  conclusion, — with  a  noble 
contempt  of  premises,  leaps  as  it  were  to  the  sound  residt ;  with  this 
slight  ditt'erence,  no  doubt,  that  the  premises  have  been  gone  through 
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nnseen  in  the  one  case,  whereas  they  are  not  so  much  as  dreamed  of 
in  the  other. 

There  is  a  passage  of  some  little  obscurity  near  the  close  of  the 
third  book  (684-6) : — 

"  Contra  juEsa  moncnt  Heleni  Scyllam  atque  Charybdim 
Inter,  ntramque  viam  leti  discTunine  parvo, 
Ni  toneant  conus ;  coitum  est  dare  lintea  retro." 

Here  punctuation,  interpretation,  construction  are  all  alike  field  for 
conjecture.  Some  of  the  acutest  commentators  condemn  the  lines, 
and  banish  them  from  the  text,  although  every  manuscript  affirms 
their  place  in  it.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  set  up  nine-pins  only 
for  the  sake  of  upsetting  them,  and  so  it  may  suffice  briefly  to  say 
that  Mr.  Conington  takes  "  ni "  for  "  ne,"  and  considers  "  utramque 
viam,"  &c.,  as  in  opposition  to  "  cursus,"  unless  it  be  a  cognate  accu- 
sative, as  it  were,  after  "teneant."  "Leti  discrimine  parvo,"  he 
proves  by  cogent  parallels  to  be  an  ablative  of  description.  Hence 
springs  a  consistent  and  coherent  sense.  "  On  the  other  hand,  the 
injimctions  of  Hclenus  warn  us  not  to  hold  on  our  course  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis — either  passage  a  hair's  breadth  remove  from 
death  :  so  we  resolve  on  sailing  back  again."  The  wont  of  trans- 
lators, as  all  who  have  paid  much  heed  to  them  know,  is  to  steer  as 
warily  wide  of  difficulties  as  Helenus  bade  ^neas  do ;  but  not  so 
Professor  Conington,  who  in  translation  defines  his  view  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  passage  as  lucidly,  to  eyes  that  can  see,  as  in  his 
commentary : — 

"  But  stronger  than  their  present  fear 

The  thought  of  Helemis  the  scor, 

Who  counsollod  still  those  scaa  to  fly 

Where  Scylla  and  Charybdis  lie : 

The  p.ith  of  double  death  we  shun, 

And  think  a  backward  course  to  run." — (P.  98.) 

So,  too,  with  the  smallest  minutia;,  which  are  always^  in  danger  of 
being  overlooked  by  the  average  run  of  translators :  in  this  version 
they  reappear  clearly  defined,  and  thus  the  poetical  translation  serves 
the  reader  in  the  guise  of  a  better  sort  of  Interpretation  than  that 
which  ran,  for  boys  of  fifty  years  ago,  along  the  margin  of  the 
Delphin  classics.  That  clever  Virgilian  interpreter,  Dr.  Henry,  has. 
expended  much  pains  and  skill  on  elucidating  the  precise  force  of — 

"  CaTiun  conversd  cuspido  montcm 
Impulit  in  latus."— (I.  88-9). 

Tet  the  reader  of  this  translation  will  arrive  at  it  as  clearly,  though 
without  treading  the  same  steps  to  reach  it,  in  the  verses, — 

"  He  said :  and  with  his  spear  struck  wide 
The  portals  on  the  mountain  side." 
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Nor,  indeed,  need  he  hesitate  about  tlie  true  sense  of  "  alto  prospi- 
ciens  "  in  i.  126,  although  Kennedy,  appai-ently  in  devout  following 
of  Dryden's  "  fearing  for  his  watery  reign,"  interprets  it,  "  caring  for 
his  empire,"  if,  after  reflecting  that  such  use  of  "  prospicio  "  is  unpa- 
ralleled, he  commends  himself  to  the  plain-sense  translation  here 
vouchsafed : — 

"  His  culm  broad  brow  o'er  ocean  rears," 

.  * " 

And,  once  more,  had  plain-senac  translation  been  more  earl}'  iu 
vogue,  there  is  no  saying  how  many  other  passages,  like  that 
which  fullows,  would  have  escaped  ridiculous  misconception.  From 
Drj-den'a  rendering  of  the  lines, — 

"  TJbi  tot  Simois  corropta  Bub  ondU 
Scuta  vimm  gnlenaquo  et  fortia  corpora  volrft,"  • 

it  might  reasonably  be  deemed  that  ho  took  "correpfa"  to  refer  to 
the  rctentivencss  of  the  chopjicd-off  hands  of  slaughtered  heroes  who 
had  gone  through  a  second  process  of  annihilation  in  the  Simois,  and 
not  to  the  mere  action  of  its  rolling  tide.  Laxness  could  hardly  go 
farther  lengths  than  this : — 

"  Where  Simois  rolls  the  bodies  and  the  shields 

Of  heroes,  whoso  dismembered  hnnds  yet  bear 

The  dart  aloft,  and  clench  the  pointed  spear." — Dryim. 

To  this  very  imaginative,  not  to  say  Irish,  version  a  wholesome  anti- 
dote may  be  sought  in  the  simple  but  nowise  tame  rendering  of  the 
same  lines  by  Conington  : — 

"  Whcrti  Simois  tumbles  'ncath  his  ware 
Shields,  helms,  and  bodies  of  the  brave" 

Accuracy,  however,  some  may  plead,  may  easily  consist  with  scant 
supply  of  poetic  fire  and  spirit.  Mimy  would,  without  examination, 
give  Conington's  more  truthful  version  in  exchange  for  the  highly 
poetic  "  J*lneid  "  of  Drydcn,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they  had 
gotten  the  golden  armour  iu  lieu  of  the  copper.  But  is  this  quite 
the  case  ?  The  question  must  find  its  answer  in  lengthier  callings 
from  the  Professor's  translation,  adapted  to  exhibit  the  poetical  calibre 
of  the  man  at  the  same  time  with  the  capabilities  of  his  metre. 

Let  such,  then,  as  have  an  eye  for  nature  and  natural  beauty  scan 
this  graceful  picture  of  the  entrance  to  the  real  or  imaginary  Bay  of 
Carthage  :t — 

"  The  tcmpcst-tost  iEneadm 
Strain  for  the  nearest  land, 
And  turn  their  vesaola  from  the  sea 
To  Libya's  welcome  strand. 


•  ".En.,"  i.  99,  100. 
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Deep  in  a  bay  an  island  makes 

A  haven  by  its  jutting  sides, 
Whereon  each  wave  from  ocean  breaks. 

And  parting  into  hollows  glides. 
High  o'er  the  cove  vast  rocks  extend, 
A  beetling  cliff  at  either  end ; 
Beneath  their  siunmit  far  and  wide 
In  sheltered  silence  sleeps  the  tide, 
While  quivering  foretU  cimcn  the  teene, 
A  theatre  ofghitcing  green. 
In  front,  retiring  from  the  wave, 
Opes  on  the  view  a  rock-hung  cave, 
A  home  that  nymphs  might  call  their  own. 
Fresh  springs,  and  seats  of  living  stone : 
No  need  of  rope  or  anchor's  bite 
To  hold  the  weary  vessel  tight." — (P.  8.) 

Surely  this  is  poetic  description  and  artistic  word-painting.  If  in 
the  italicised  lines  a  lynx-eyed  critic  shoidd  fancy  he  misses  the 
fulness  of  the  phrase  "  horrentique  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbrft," 
let  him  not  be  too  sure  of  this  till  he  has  studied  the  context,  "  silvis 
sccna  coruscis  Desuper,"  and  ascertained,  after  allowance  for  Mr 
Conington's  professed  principle  of  not  translating  a  double  phrase, 
how  every  prominent  feature  of  each  clause  finds  its  due  place  in 
what  remains.  Set  side  by  side  with  the  generally  exact  blank  verse 
translations,  how  immeasurably  does  this  passage  surpass  them  in 
poetic  and  metrical  efiect.  It  is  the  same  where,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  book,  the  Trojans  are  represented  gliding  at  early 
mom  into  the  famous  river  of  Latium : — 

"  And  from  the  deep  .Xneas  sees 
A  mighty  grove  of  glancing  trees. 
Embowered  amid  the  silvan  scene 
Old  Tiber  winds  his  banks  between. 
And  in  the  lap  of  ocean  pours 
His  gulfy  stream,  his  sandy  shores. 
Around,  gay  birds  of  diverse  wing, 
Accustomed  thero  to  fly  or  sing, 
Were  fluttering  on  from  spiey  to  spray. 
And  soothing  either  with  their  lay."* 

The  gist  of  the  original  comes  out  in  the  translation ;  if  a  word  or 
phrase  is  varied,  the  change  is  never  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  the 
geniuB  of  English  poetry  is  invariably  consulted. 

But  enough  of  pictures  of  nature  in  repose.  How  stands  the  case 
when  the  chief  constituents  of  the  epic,  strife  of  passions  and  din  of 
arms,  have  to  be  represented  ?  No  portions  of  Virgil's  "  .^neid  " 
can  outmatch  the  fourth  book  for  the  former  of  these.  Does 
Dido's  struggle  between  love,  despair,  and  indignation  lose  less  or 
more  of  its  force  in  the  present  version  than  in  preceding  ones  ?    It 

•  P.  217.    "  .ail.,"  viL  29,  4c. 
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would  be  hard  to  render  Dido's  pleadings  to  Anna*  more  pathetically 
than  in  these  lines : — 

"  Kot  now  I  link  him  to  rcHlore 
The  anrieiit  miiiriigi-  he  forswore  ; 
Ileai^  hU  lovely  Litiaii  town. 
Or  alxlicato  Italk'a  crown. 
My  pruyor  is  for  a  tnuuiunt  grace, 
Tu  give  thin  madness  breathing  space. 
Till  foftunt' »  dUcipliiK  thai',  iteliool 
Mif  ranqttighrd  htnrt  to  ffnrrr  hy  rfilf. 
Vouchsafu  thix  aid,  the  last  I  uravc, 
And  take  requital  from  my  grave." — (P.  119.) 

The  admirable  capacity  of  the  octosyllabic  couplet  to  represent  a 
Virgilian  hexameter  could  scarcely  find  better  illustration  than  in  the 
lines  in  italics  representing  the  line — 

"  Cum  mea  me  victam  docirat  foitana  dolere." 

But  the  climax  of  passion  and  of  love  changed  to  hate  is  reached 
when  the  deserted  Queen  girds  herself  to  curse  iEnoas  by  her  gods. 
Here  Virgil  is  at  his  best,  and  his  latest  translator  is  but  a  little 
behind  him  in  realising  her  tempestuous  wrath : — 

"  Avongring  fiends  and  gods  of  death, 
\V'ho  breathe  in  Dido'a  dying  breath, 
.V/oo/j  yonr  gitat  )nireis  to  ilia  IhnI  plenil 
7b  llttrrn,  and  my  petition  heed. 
If  needs  must  be  that  wretch  abhorred 

Attain  the  port  and  Hunt  to  hind, 
If  such  the  futo  of  Heaven's  high  lord, 

And  HO  the  morelntt  pillam  utaiul  ; 
Soonrged  by  a  savage  enemy. 

An  exile  from  his  son's  embrace, 
So  let  him  sue  for  aid,  and  soe 

His  people  slain  before  his  face  ; 
Not  when  to  himibling  peace  at  length 

lie  stoops,  bo  his  or  life  or  land. 
But  k't  him  full  in  manhood's  strength, 

And  welter  tombleas  on  the  strand. 
Such  malison  to  Heaven  I  poor 
A  last  libation  with  my  gore."  f 

Enough  ha.s  been  quoted  of  this  terrible  imprecation,  though  the 
famous  word.s  which  conclude  the  original  passage  suffer  little  loss  of 
furv  and  fire  in  the  process  of  transmutation.  What  has  been  said 
above  of  this  translator's  power  of  throwing  the  work  of  interpreta- 
tion into  poetry  is  signally  exemplified  in  his  rendering  of  "  meri- 
tumque  malis  advertite  numen,"  in  the  third  verse ;  while  his  ideas 
of  allowable   licence   nmy  be  learnt   from   his  expression  of  "hie 

•  TV.  130,  ic. :  "  Kon  jam  conjugiom,"  4e. 
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tcrmmos  liajret "  in  vcr.  8, — words  whicb  Dryden  has  iign<»red,  and 
the  generally  accurate  Mr.  Kennedy  melted  down  into— 

"  If  sDch  'be  Jove's  mudterable  trilL" 

Graphic  point  is  achieved  by  Professor  Conington,  when  he  sees  in 
the  "  terminus,"  or  Spot,  a  pillar  to  mark  that  thus  far  but  no  farther 
may  man  interfere  with  the  settled  order  of  things.  But  these  lesser 
details  are  of  less  noteworthincss  than  the  consistent  grandeur  of  the 
whole  passage.  It  is  easy  to  rail  at  the  facile  metre  of  Scott.  It  can, 
and  may,  no  doubt,  in  bad  hands  be  lowered  to  the  low  level  of  dog' 
grel;  but  not  when  handled  by  a  master,  not  where  pre-eminent 
scholarship  helps  the  translator  to  realise  the  high  flights  of  his 
author,  and  unusual  gifts  of  poetic  taste  supply  him  with  wings  to 
soar  towards  them.  To  apply  a  fair  criterion  to  the  force  of  this 
passage,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  "Sortes  Virgilianaj"  had  been 
consulted  by  Charles  I.,  not  in  the  original  Latin,  but,  if  it  were  not 
an  anachronism,  in  the  translations  of  Dryden  or  of  Conington; 
which  of  them  would  have  smitten  the  ill-starred  monarch's  mind 
with  less  efiaceable  forebodings,  the  smooth  and  roimded  couplets  of 
the  courtier-poet  of  his  son's  a;ra,  or  the  short,  rapid,  fitful  utterances 
which,  in  Professor  Conington's  rendering,  heap  curse  on  curse  ? 

To  change  the  scene.  Let  the  reader  throw  himself  into  the  sack- 
ing of  Troy,  esteemed  by  many  critics  as  Virgil's  chef-d'oeuvre.  From 
first  to  last  the  interest,  so  unflagging  in  the  Latin,  is  preserved  in  the 
coimterpart  under  consideration.  Sinon's  treachery,  Laocoon's  death- 
pangs,  the  armed  outpouring  from  the  horse's  iron  womb,  the  ghost 
of  Hector,  scarred  and  dust-soiled,  the  ever-changing  phases  of  fight 
and  flight,  might  serve,  were  there  but  a  trifle  more  mj'thological 
lore  among  tlie  unlettered,  for  a  first-rate  subject  at  the  "  Penny 
Readings  "  now  so  much  in  vogue.  Here  is  a  sample  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  rest.  It  describes  the  Trojans  rallj'ing 
tmder  the  influence  of  despair  :  * — 

"  So  valour  grew  to  mndncs*.     Then 
Ijko  gaunt  wolves  rushing  from  their  den, 
Whom  lawless  hunger's  sullen  growl 
Drives  forth  into  the  night  to  prowl ; 
The  while,  with  jaws  all  parched  and  black, 
Their  famished  whelps  expect  them  back. 
Amid  the  volley  and  the  foe, 
With  death  before  our  eyes,  we  go 
On  through  the  town,  while  darkness  spreads 
Ita  hollow  covert  o'er  our  heads. 
What  witness  could  recount  aright 
The  woes,  the  carnage  of  that  night. 
Or  make  his  tributary  sighs 
Keep  measure  with  our  agonies  F 
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An  ondont  city  topples  down 

From  broad-based  heights  of  old  ronown  ; 

There  in  the  street  confusedly  strewn 

lie  age  and  helplessness  o'erthrown, 

Block  up  the  entering  of  the  doors, 

And  cumber  Ucavcn's  own  tomplc-floors. 

Nor  only  Touciian  lives  expire ; 

Sometimes  the  spark  of  genorons  firo 

Bevivea  in  vanqoishod  hearts  again, 

And  Donaan  \-ictor8  swell  the  slain. 

Dire  agonies,  wild  terrors  swnnn, 

And  death  glares  grim  in  many  a  form." — (Pp.  50-1.) 

Tliero  is  sustained  excellenco  in  the  above ;  and  the  whole  trans- 
lation in  the  second  book  is  full  of  jets  and  sparkles  of  happy  render- 
ing. Such  is  the  description  of  Pyrrhus,  "  telis  et  luco  coruscus 
ahenA,"  "  a  meteor  shooting   steely  rays ; "  such  the    requiem    of 

Rhipheus : — 

"  Justissimns  nnua 
Qui  fuit  in  Tcucria  ot  «>rvantiBsimu3  wqui  : 
Dis  aliter  visum  !  "—(II.  420.) 

"  Then  Ithipcus  dies :  no  purer  son 
Troy  over  bred  :  more  jealous  none 
Of  sacred  right.     Ueuveu's  will  bu  done  !  " 

Such  the  well-timed  recourse  to  our  English  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  a  very  fine  rendering  of  ver.  618 : — 

"  Ipse  deos  in  Dardona  suscitat  orma." 

"  E'en  Jove  to  Greece  his  strength  affords, 
AaiJIghU/rcm  hearm  'gainst  Dardan  swords," 

But  it  must  not  be  fancied  that  the  translator  slackens  or  becomes 
■wcury  in  the  later  books.  The  seventh,  already  once  or  twice  re- 
ferred to,  affords  great  scope  for  taste  and  judgment  in  more  ways 
than  one ;  and  this  has  not  escaped  Mr.  C'onington.  It  is,  in  strict- 
ness, the  beginning  of  the  actual  battles  of  the  "  ..JCneid."  The  first 
aSray  is  one  of  a  rustic  character,  arising  out  of  the  slaughter  by 
Ascanius  of  Silvia's  stag.  The  skill,  refinement,  and  innate  dignity 
which  bring  Virgil  through  the  record  of  a  somewhat  vulgar  fight 
without  hurt  or  debasement  to  his  Muse,  are  not  always  warranted 
in  a  translator ;  and  if  not,  the  result  is  parody  or  caricature.  But 
the  more  classical  the  taste,  the  higher  out  of  reach  of  blur  or  stain 
will  the  Muse  soar,  just  as  in  a  fable,  and  in  the  Old  Fathers,  Inno- 
cence passes  scatheless  amid  the  wild  beasts  and  the  pitfalls  that  line 
her  path.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  England's  youth  shall 
imbibe  their  first  rudiments  from  any  "  arida  nutrix  "  whatsoever,  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  time-honoured  nursing-mother,  classical  litera- 
ture. Not  to  run,  however,  into  digressions,  let  the  page  be  opened 
where  Silvia,  after  the  fatal  shot  of  lulus, — 
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"  Gires  fte  first  alam, 

And  calls  the  nuaJ  folk. 
They — for  the  fiiry-pest  nnseen 
Is  lurking  in  the  woodland  green — 
Or  ere  she  deems,  are  close  at  hand ; 
One  grasps  a  charred  and  hardened  brand, 

And  one  a  knotted  oak : 
Whate'cr  the  seeker's  haste  may  find 
Does  weapon's  work  for  fury  blind. 
Stont  Tyrrhons,  as  he  splits  in  four 
With  wedge  on  wedge  the  tree's  tough  core. 
Leaps  forth,  his  hatchet  still  in  hand. 
And,  breathing  rage,  arrays  his  band. 
The  goddess  from  her  yantage-tower 
Perceives  and  seizes  mischief's  hour. 
Flies  to  the  summit  of  the  stall. 
And  thence  shrills  out  the  shepherd's  call. 

Kow  gathering  at  the  hideous  sound. 
The  rustics  from  the  country  round 

Snatch  up  their  aims  and  run  : 
The  Trojan  youth,  their  gates  displayed, 
Stream  forth  to  give  Ascanius  aid. 

And  battle  is  begun. 
Ko  longer  now  to  iTllage  feud 
Waged  with  seared  stakes  and  truncheons  rude : 

Another  game  they  try : 
'Tis  two-edged  iron ;  Strordt  and  tpeart 
Brittle  the  field  with  ^iky  eari  : 
Responsive  to  the  sun's  appeal 
Flashed  glittering  brass  and  burnished  steel, 

And  fling  their  lays  on  high."* 

The  homelier  features  in  this  outbreak  of  strife  arc  kept  from 
descent  or  degradation,  while  the  more  poetic  are  caught  up  with  a 
grace  and  truth  well  worthy  of  study.  How  ample  is  the  justice 
done  to  the  fine  metaphor,  "  horrescit  strictis  seges  ensibus  !  "  How 
faithftJly  brought  in,  the  image  presented  in  "  acraque  fulgent  sole 
laceasita ! "  And  a  few  lines  below,  how  telling  is  the  brief  and 
poetical  description  of  Almo's  death  : — 

"  Hsesit  cnim  sub  gutture  vulnus,  ct  uda) 
Vocis  iter,  tennemquc  inclusit  sanguine  vitam." — (VII.  533-4.) 
"  Deep  in  his  gullet  lodged  the  death. 
And  choked  the  ways  of  voice  and  breath 
With  life-blood's  gushing  flow." 

As  the  ball  gathers  force,  and  the  strife  deepens,  the  occasions  for 
fine  poetry  midtiply  apace.  The  famous  description  of  the  opening 
of  the  gates  of  Janus  is  noble  in  the  original,  and  not  less  so  in  the 
translation.  Yet  the  results  of  that  solemn  "  letting  loose  the  dogs 
of  war,"  as  narrated  by  Virgil,  make  up  precisely  that  sort  of  pas 
sage  of  which  inferior  hands  might  mar  the  dignity,  when'translating 

»  Pp.  239-40.    Cf.  "  JEn.,"  vii.  504-12 ;  610-27. 
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such  minutiae  as  cleaning  shields  Avith  lard,  grinding  axes,  and  turn- 
ing ploughshares  into  swords.  Here  these  details  reappear  in  fitting 
guise,  form  a  natural  part  of  a  becoming  whole,  and  partake  of  the 
dig^ty  which  a  true  scholar  has  caught  from  his  original,  and 
nowise  sacrificed  in  a  metre  not  possibly  originally  intended  for 
such  high  uses.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  in  this  portion  of 
Virgil's  epic,  which  the  metre  of  Scott  is  pre-eminently  successful  in 
representing,  the  enumeration  of  the  Latin  tribes  who,  at  the  bidding 
of  their  princes,  rush  to  war  against  ^neas.  Critic  after  critic  has 
noticed,  but  it  is  worthy  of  reiteration,  that  few  metres  can  do  equal 
justice  to  geographical  names,  or  those  of  ancient  kings  and  heroes. 
To  realise  the  agony  to  which  such  names  arc  subjected  on  the  rack 
of  English  hoxametcTs,  it  needs  but  to  peruse  a  page  of  Simcox  or 
Herschel  anent  the  catalogue  of  ships  in  the  "  Iliad."  The  aptness, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  ballad  metre  for  such  purpose,  has  received 
convincing  illustration  but  lately  in  the  Homeric  htbours  of  Pro- 
fessor Ulackie.  The  second  book  of  the  "  Iliad  "  has  a  wider  scope, 
but  such  field  as  Virgil  ofters  in  geographical  passages,  few  metres 
have  better  satisfied  than  Professor  Conington's.  Here  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  subjects  led  by  Cax;ulu8  from  Prooneste  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  help  of  Tumus : — * 


*  Bt'kind  him  march  his  rural  train, 
Whom  high  Prn>ncsto'8  walls  contain  : 
Who  dwpU  in  Gnhian  Jnno's  plain ; 
Whoso  hnunt  is  Anio'a  chilly  flood. 
And  Uomic  rocks  by  streams  hodewed ; 
Who  UU  Anagnin's  bosom  green. 
And  drink  of  father  Amoscne." — (P.  2'17.) 


fe'\i  may  be  thought  that  if  quotation  can  prove  a  work's  deserv- 
g„,  .'rofessor  Conington's  "^Eneid"  shoidd  by  this  time  be  estab- 
lished. And  yet  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  the  lament  for  Marcellus,  and 
nuiny  other  splendid  passages,  have  scarcely  been  hinted  at.  But 
perhaps  it  is  better  so.  Whatever  a  past  generation  may  have  done, 
the  present  age,  it  may  be  suspected,  knows  the  "Jineid"  of  Drj'den 
H  chiefly  through  favourite  excerpts,  even  if  it  knows  so  much.  A  more 
thorough  paA-ing  of  the  way,  by  translation,  to  the  appreciation  of 

■  one  of  the  very  few  great  epics,  may  have  been  reserved  for  this  new 
application  of  metre,  and  for  a  work,  it  may  be  added,  which  exhibits 
an  almost  unparalleled  combination  of  scholui-ship  and  poetic  power. 

■  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  os  eager  and  consecutive  a  reading,  aloud 
or  for  private  cnjojTnent,  of  a  book  of  Conington's  "  iEneid"  as  of  a 
canto  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles"  or  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  The 
incident  is  as  various ;  the  metre  as  rapid,  and  as  suitable  for  sus- 
•  "  iEn.,"  vii.  882-0.    "  Quique  oltvun  Prancatc,"  4c.,  &c. 
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tained  interest.  It  admits  of  high  finish,  so  as  to  reproduce  such 
passages  as  "  Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  ocra"  (vi.  847-53),  on 
this  wise : — 

"  Others,  I  woen,  with  happier  grace. 
From  bronze  or  stone  shall  call  the  &ce ; 
Plead  doubtful  causea  ;  map  the  skies, 
And  tell  when  planets  set  or  rise : 
But  ye,  my  Bomans,  still  control 

The  nations  far  and  wide : 
Be  this  your  genius — to  impose 
The  rule  of  peace  on  vanquished  foes ; 
Show  pity  to  the  humbled  soul. 
And  crush  the  sons  of  pride." — ("  Sil,"  \i.,  p.  213.) 

Nay,  more,  it  can  sometimes  be  said  to  add  dignity — though  this  is  a 
bold  saying — to  the  original.  Here  is  an  instance.  In  the  seventh 
book  the  incident  of  the  .^nead^e  eating  their  tables  of  wheaten  cake, 
and  so  fulfilling  prophecy,  is  sjirely  trivial  to  a  degree.  No  one  can 
seriously  regard  the  circumstance  which  provokes  lulus  to  exclaim, 
"Heus!  etiam  mensas  consumimus,"  as  other  than  as  near  an 
approach  to  bathos  as  Virgil,  nodding,  could  be  guilty  of.  Yet,  by 
some  means  or  other, — ^by  the  translator's  innate  sense  of  fitness,  or 
through  his  laying  to  heart  Dryden's  maxim  (who  could  preach  if  he 
could  not  practise !),  "  that  the  least  portions  of  an  heroic  poem  must 
be  of  an  epic  character :  aU  things  grave,  majestical,  and  sublime," — 
Professor  Conington's  version  keeps  rhythm  and  diction  equally  above 
the  suspicion  of  burlesque.  More  than  justice  is  done  to  the  matter- 
of-fact  line — 

"  £t  cereale  solum  pomis  agrestibus  augent." 
"  And  heap  with  store 
Of  wilding  fruits  their  wheaten  floor." 

And  something  like  dignity  is  imparted  to  the  somewhat  ridiculous 
necessity, — 

"  Et  violare  manu  malisque  audacibus  orbem 
Fatalis  crusti,  patulis  nee  parcere  qnadris"  (riL  \H — 12), — 

when  it  reappears  in  English  dress — 

"  Attack  the  fated  round,  nor  spare 
The  impress  of  the  sacred  square." — (P.  221.) 

Occasionally,  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  so  long  a  work,  a  translator 
may  be  excused  for  lapsing  into  commonplace.  The  lip  of  a  critic 
hostile  to  octosyllabics  ^vill  curl  with  sarcasm  when  he  reads  the 
translation  of  vii.  640, — 

"  Atque  ea  per  campos  a!quo  dum  Marte  genmtus." 
"While  these  are  killing  thus  and  killed," — 

a  prosaic  line,  which,  albeit  an  echo  of  Homer,  might  as  well  be 
employed  to  chronicle  the  bloodshed  in  the  last  scene  of  "  Hamlet."    It 
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is  disappointing  too,  sometimes,  to  find  shorn  of  its  due  proportions 
Buch  a  pregnant  sentence  as  "et  magno  miserae  dilectus  amore" 
("-Eneid,"  i.  344),  wLercin  the  intense  love  of  Dido  for  Sychaius, 
and  its  ill-fated  issue,  is  summed  up.  Mr.  Couiugton's  Commentary 
teaches  readers  to  expect  a  fuller  rendering  of  the  words  than  the 
barren  three  syllables,  "  She  loved  him."  But  for  one  or  two  ispecks 
of  this  kind  on  the  fair  wide  surface  of  his  work,  Mr.  Coningtou  may 
comfort  himself  by  feeling  that  every  other  translator  has  hundreds. 
To  unimpeachiible  .scholarship,  a  fine  taste  and  critical  ear,  and  high 
cultivation  in  the  study  and  practice  of  poetry,  he  superadds  the 
exceedingly  rare  endowment  of  ungrudging  carefulness.  In  this 
particular  he  tenders  the  exajiiplc  of  the  Roman  poet  he  has  imder- 
taken  to  translate,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  a  large  portion  of 
the  praise  which  will  bo  bestowed  on  a  translation  so  faitliful,  and 
yet  so  easy  and  imcmbarrasscd.  On  this  footing  his  poem  ought  to 
rely  for  the  verdict  of  chissical  scholars.  It  is  hai-dly  fair  to  concede 
high  praise  on  all  these  points,  and  yet  to  reserve  the  point  of  metre, 
unless  those  who  do  so  will  set  up  a  standard  translation,  and  exhibit 
to  the  world  some  imfailing  counterpart  of  Virgil's  measure.  Per- 
haps it  was  a  pity  Mr.  Conington  did  not  practise  total  abstinence 
in  the  matter  of  double  rhymes ;  for  his  one  excess,  where  he 
renders — 

"Ungnibus  ora  soror  faxlass  et  poctora  pugnia." — {IV.  (573.) 
"  Rends  checks  of  rooe,  boats  breast  of  snows," 

IS  a  trick  of  metrical  varietj-  opposed  to  his  usual  principle  of  eschew- 
ing unwarranted  ornament.  But  it  is  a  single  yielding  to  temptation, 
whereas  one  of  the  most  recent  translators  of  the  "  Iliad"  has  almost 
made  the  double  rhj-me  a  normal  condition  of  his  metre. 

On  the  whole,  an  honest  and  thorough  perusal  of  Comngton'.s 
"  JEneid  "  will  convince  even  tho  sceptical  that  the  application  of  the 
ballad  metre  to  Virgil,  as  tested  in  it,  is  so  far  a  success,  and  a  suc- 
cess greatly  due  to  the  firumess  of  the  translator  in  curtailing  tho 
liberties  of  his  measure.  And  the  sum  of  all  that  can  be  said  is  this, 
a  choice  lies  between  a  careless,  uneven,  dashing  version  by  a  iamous 
poet  of  a  past  age,  in  a  measure  accepted  as  heroic ;  and  a  careful, 
faithful,  yet  withal  lively  translation,  by  a  li«ng  scholar,  in  a  metre 
which  has  not  hitherto  won  the  same  acceptance.  Ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Latin  original,  and  fitful  sparkles  of  di%'ine  genius  may 
perhaps  assert  Dryden's  title  to  the  first  place ;  but  even  then  the 
thorough  readableness  of  Conington's  version  would  leave  but  a  small 
interval  between  first  and  second.  But  set  up  the  original  lor  a 
standard,  to  be  aimed  in  spirit,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  Mier,  and 
the  verdict  must  be  a  reversal  of  this  order.  The  weavers  of  blank- 
verso  translation  cannot  be  said  to  have  como  into  court.     Milton's 
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"  drafU  on  Virgil"  show  indeed  what  a  blank-verse  ".ZEneid"  from 
his  hand  might  have  boon.  But,  "  dis  alitor  visum !  "  The  best  un- 
rhjTned  version  is  ii  wcuk  representation  of  the  gruceful  flow,  lii'e,  and 
rapidity  of  Virgil. 

It  would  be  u  sin  of  omission  to  conclude  without  expressing  satis- 
faction at  the  sensible  accession  to  the  catalogue  of  "  bonaddc  "  tnuw- 
lations  realised  in  the  volume  under  review.  Times  out  of  number, 
even  in  this  nineteenth  cent  urA%  have  those  who  hold  a  stanch  b«Jief  in 
the  inesi  imablc  value  of  classical  studies  as  a  mental  drUl,  recognised 
premonitory  sjTnptoms  of  a  tendency  to  substitute  for  them  a  more 
utilitarian  and  compendious  training,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  And  the  pang  to  such  persons  is  all  the  bitterer,  because 
there  is  no  denjTng  that  time  cannot  be  stretched  to  suffice  for  the 
multifarious  branches  of  education  which  reasonably  claim  a  share  in 
it,  without  retrenchment  of  the  perhaps  undue  devotion  of  it,  in  the 
good  old  days,  to  Greek  and  Latin.  But  it  is  the  part  of  true  wis- 
dom not  10  deal  obstructive!}-  with  the  question,  but  to  seek  means 
of  curtailing  superfluities,  and  of  so  preparing  mental  food,  that  the 
fligestive  process  may  be  satisfied,  and  not  deranged.  To  this  end 
everything  in  the  shape  of  concise,  exact  commentarj',  is  sure  to  be  of 
service.  Classical  books  must  eschew  vain  repetitious.  There  is 
scarcely  a  Horace  in  use  which  does  not  repeat  "  ab  ovo  usque  od 
mala  "  all  the  quotations,  lucubrations,  and  crotchets  of  all  the  com- 
mentators, in  one  form  or  another.  This  is  what  bafiles  the  best- 
arranged  time-table.  Short  notes,  pithily  expressing  definite  results, 
:md  not  dilating  on  doubts  and  dicta,  are  more  likely  to  promote  s 
wide  study  of  the  classics,  and  to  strengthen  the  throne  they  hold  in 
the  educotion  of  English  gentlemen.  And  closely  akin  to  the  strength 
which  these  may  impart,  is  the  light  shed  upon  the  classic  page  by  « 
real  and  scholarly  translation.  This  not  only  helps  to  mould  the  taste, 
but  also  throws  the  brightest  rays  upon  passages,  over  which  doubt 
has  hmtg  its  cloud  ufter  all  the  assistance  of  grammar  and  dictionary. 
Even  the  most  lucid  commentarj'  hardly  smooths  the  way  for  a  young 
student  so  helpfully  and  expeditiously  as  the  intelligent,  lailhfal 
reprodnction  of  classical  Greek  and  Latin  in  classical  English. 

And  as  it  is  not  only  desirable  that  the  young  should  derive  the 
same  benefit  which  their  forefathers  derived  from  classical  studies,  but 
expedient  also,  that,  as  far  as  possible,  these  studies  should  be  kept  up 
by  g^own  men,  for  the  refining  of  taste,  the  improvement  of  style,  and 
the  salting  of  literature  and  table-talk,  it  follows  that  the  heartiast 
weliDome  should  be  accorded  to  the  class  of  books  among  which  Pro- 
fessor Conington's  "  Odes  of  Horace,"  Lord  Derby's  "  Iliad,"  Mr. 
Calverlej''8  "  Translations,"  and  one  or  two  like  works  stand  foremost, 
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and  which  is  now  most  worthily  augmented  by  the  "  .^Ineid  "  of  the 
fint-named  scholar. 

ICatare  readers  may  not  care  to  wade  through  "schdia"  and 
"  ezcnrsas ; "  but  there  might  bo  a  drearier  pastime  for  cnKxrated 
leisure  than  the  perusal  of  Conington's  "  Horace,"  with  Dnbner's 
"pocket  edition"  of  that  poet,  "ad  modem  Joannis  Bond;"  or  of 
Conington's  "Virgil,"  with  the  same  author's  "bijou  edition"  from  the 
classic  press  of  the  Didots.  The  debt  which  English  literature  owes 
to  classical  is  one  which  can  never  be  repaid.  But  it  were  a  poor  and 
spiritless  repudiation  of  it  to  let  ancient  learning  fall  asleep  and  die 
out :  a  thankless  course  towards  the  creditors,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
debtors,  one  which,  in  these  latter  days,  would  gender  to  poverty : 
poverty  of  taste,  language,  and  Hteratxire,  against  which  the  works  of 
earlier  generations  would  remain  a  witness  and  accuser. 

"  Di  melios ! "  So  gloomy  a  forecasting  is  hardly  called,  for  in  a 
decade  of  years  which  has  done  so  much,  through  translation,  in 
making  the  thoughts,  expressions,  and  mighty  works  of  antiquity 
accessible  to  intelligent  English  readers. 

J.  Davies. 


A  .V  -' 


ANCILLA   DOMINI:    THOUGHTS   ON 
CHRISTIAN   ART. 


v.— SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FUTUllE.— LANT)SCAPE. 


Vive  have  tried  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  possible,  if  not 
'  "  actual,  prospects  of  modem  Enj^lish  schools  of  painting.  The 
fact  that  an  excellent  system  of  elementary  art-teaching  is  in  full 
■work  among  us  and  makes  great  progress,  seems  hopefiil  enough.  It 
proves  that  the  educational  representatives  of  the  countrj'  recognise 
art  as  an  object  and  means  of  national  instruction.  Still  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  such  teaching  as  is  offered  at  present  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  produce  grout  painters,  or  train  them  effectually.  Elementary  or 
national  art  education  is  offered  us  by  the  State,  and  that  is  all  the 
State  can  do.  The  further  and  more  important  question  is  whether 
art  shall  be  made  a  branch  of  liberal  education  :  and  its  answer  reats 
with  our  universities  and  great  schools,  the  Royal  Academy  being 
simply  in  abeyance  as  regards  real  guidance  or  encouragement  to 
original  men.  We  know  how  great  change  and  progress  of  ptjbhc 
opinion  is  necessarj'  before  the  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  can  be  made 
co-ordinate  with  that  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Yet  our  classical  course 
consists  mauily  in  reading  Greek  books  ;  and  it  seems  strange  that 
we  so  entirely  ignore  an  important  part  of  the  mental  culture  of  the 
men  who  wrote  them.  The  common  error  of  art-stxidy  used  to  be  to 
draw  from  Rafael,  and  never  attend  to  the  nature  which  Rafael  worked 
from ;  and  we  seem  to  make  an  analogous  mistake  in  our  study  of 
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Greek  literature.  We  read  uU  Pluto  says  on  Beauty,  tut  never  think 
of  looking  ou  Beuutj',  and  looking  for  it  and  roasouiug  from  it  as 
Ploto  did  all  his  days.  Ancient  Greece  subdued  the  world  with  art, 
und  we  all  but  ignore  art  in  Mtudying  ancient  Greece.  These  are  days 
of  8ceptici.sm  and  innovation,  when  the  very  Latin  grammar  is  remo- 
dollcd,  and  not  even  the  particle  q  1/  is  suffered  to  escape  unquestioned. 
Opposed  preceptors  brandish  internecine  rods,  each  presenting  a  daunt- 
less (and  secure)  front  to  the  enemy  whom  he  longs  to  smite  on  his 
fura^i^vnv  i\li  a;a<  w/iui ;  and  dooming  him  to  assured  pei-dition  for  his 
"  Treatise  on  the  Irregular  Verb.s."  Supines  are  restless,  and  soon  even 
gerunds  will  not  be  '*  dumb."  In  such  times  we  make  a  permissible 
attempt  to  call  attention  to  the  educational  use  of  the  imagination,  and 
to  the  peculiar  power  over  it  which  pictorial  symbols  possess.  After 
all,  the  object  of  all  schooling  is  literature  above  grammar,  and  the 
ideas  rather  than  the  language,  though  the  hard  training  of  grammar 
must  come  first ;  and  the  best  educated  mind  is  the  mind  best  filled, 
not  with  rules  of  construction,  but  with  thoughts  worth  having.  Now 
Greek  life,  with  its  daily  scenes  and  sights,  supplied  the  youth  or  the 
man  with  ideas  of  physical  beauty  ;  and  ou  it  he  was  taught  always 
to  look  as  the  sjinbol  of  moral  nobility.  The  •raXov  stood  iu  his  lan- 
guage for  whatsoever  things  are  fair.  The  Quest  of  Beauty  was 
a  thing  to  live  for,  to  the  Athenian ;  it  was  an  object  of  his  life  to 
enjoy  the  higher  pleasures  of  sight,  and  to  be  himself  also  fit  to  be 
seen ;  and  he  owned  it.  And  he  always  set  forth  the  histories  of  his 
CK)d8,  and  commemorated  the  great  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  by  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  to  the  utmost  of  his)  power;  first,  that  his  people 
might  know  their  own  history  ;  secondly,  that  they  might  know  most 
of  its  more  glorious  parts,  and  seek  thoinselves  to  add  like  passages  to 
the  story  of  their  race,  and  share  their  fathers'  fame.  The  eye  was 
trained  to  call  the  imagination  to  the  help  of  intellect — in  short, 
between  the  musician,  the  rhapsodist,  the  sculptor,  and  the  painter, 
all  the  resources  of  art  were  applied  to  the  daily  education  or  instruc- 
tion of  a  whole  people.  The  great  oration  of  Pericles  touches  lightly 
on  this,*  just  pointing  to  the  distinction  between  beauty  of  decoration 
and  barbaric  splendour.  Athens  was  hardly  yet  conscious  of  her 
power  over  things  lovely.  The  age  of  Phidias  was  creative  and  not 
analytic ;  and  as  the  Parthenon  and  the  Propyltca  rose  in  glory,  men 
had  not  time  to  estimate  their  value  for  those  who  should  grow  up  in 
possession  of  them.  It  was  for  Plato  to  attempt  to  separate  the  idea 
from  the  object,  and  to  begin  to  seek  for  the  yet  unfound  definition  of 
that  which  makes  fair  things  fair.     The  Hippiois  is  pretty  frequently 

*  Thoc.  ii.  \h.  ^iXotaXoiiiiy  fin  fvrtXiia;  cal  ^iXovofsv/iiv  aMu  fiaXaciac.  Com- 
pu«  Socrtttei'  nftor  reputation  as  "  the  hiinluat  man  in  Atheni " — wdn  in  Thrace  and 
«lfewhno. 
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reod  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  lectures.  But  of  all  the  lads  who  can 
construe  it  into  coherent  English,  how  many  are  taught  to  know  or 
C4ixe  anjiiiing  about  the  Theaeus  or  the  Elgin  frieze  ?  How  many 
have  learnt  to  form  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  tho«e  works,  and  their 
like,  on  the  mind  of  the  young  iVthenian  ?  Of  all  the  men  in  a  lectiire, 
the  few  reading  athletes  have  the  best  chance  of  really  understanding  it. 
The  oarsmen  nnd  nmners  who  daily  see  muscle  in  motion,  are  most 
likely  to  appreciate  such  works.  They  may  really  have  ideas  of  their 
own  about  what  Athenian  training  actually  wa«  like.  They  Mrill  find 
passages  in  Aristophanes  *  for  instance,  which  point,  at  least  in  theorj- 
and  ideal,  to  the  ancient  honour  of  rami's  b<idy,  and  inculcate  the  not 
imhealthy  view  that  courage,  truth,  honour,  and  hard  condition 
between  them  will  go  far  to  make  a  man  fair  without  and  wilittn. 
We  do  not  subscribe  at  all  to  an  opinion  which  wc  have  heard  partnte 
as  well  as  undergraduates  express,  that  the  athletic  ti-aining  of  th* 
imiversities  is  the  best  thing  learnt  in  them  :  thi.s,  in  fact,  often  means 
only  that  athletics  may  be  made  a  means  of  tuft-hmiting.  Nor  hare 
we  time  to  dwell  on  the  fully  admitted  connection  between  the  Greek 
gymnastic  system  and  their  art.  But  we  cannot  help  enjoynng  the 
notion  that  there  are  strong  points  ol'  resemblance  between  Athens 
and  Oxford  as  to  the  former,  especially  in  those  two  grand  tendcneiM 
towards  boat  and  saddle,  wliich  have  made  lx)th  Academies  "gowl 
>vith  horse  imd  colt,  and  good  at  an  oar's  end."t 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  horrified  at  our  finding  go<xl  points  in 
Greek  education,  we  con  only  say  that  they  have  no  business  to  send 
their  own  chililreu  to  any  public  or  other  large  .school  in  England ; 
and  had  better  attack  the  classical  system  of  teaching,  which  it  u 
not  our  object  to  defend  now.  Greeks  were  dreadftil  pagaaa,  of 
course ;  they  siiw  each  other  naked,  and  were  not  so  much  asbaaud 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  because,  probably,  they  were  more  fit  to 
be  seen.  There  is  an  undcrcuiTent  of  Puritan  suspicion  of  ail  me 
of  or  appeal  to  the  imagination,  which  looks  on  an  ideal  as  the  same 
thing  as  an  idol,  and  thinks  that  all  media3val  teaching  by  such 

*  Knb.  1002  Diad.    We  do  not  know  many  prettier  "  landnoapea  with  figaKB~  than 
,iro  in  the  following  linos — pnrtof  tho  ad»-ico  of  Old  Athens  to  Yonng  Athens  : — 
^icainc  \oyOQ. — aXX  'tis  AKa^rjfttiav  xariutv  iiirb  raic  fiopiaiQ  afro&pi^ti 

tTTt^ai'Uir/t^tvoi  raXo^'fi  X*OKifi  fura  ffM^/utiMt^  v/\ini«iror, 
^jAactif  u^utf  jcai  atrpay^Qeiiviiz  Kai  XtiiicriQ  9i/AXo>3oXotft^£» 
>lpoc  iv  iipf  \aipuv,  oworav  irSaravoQ  itriXif  ^i0i>pi{y 
•  •  • 

fiuc  del  <nri9o(  Xtirapiy, 
Xpoiar'  Xcvri))',  ui/iovQ  fityaXovt;, 
yXuirrtti'  ftitidv     .... 

t  Od.  Col.  711  Diud.  "tuiirruv,  ivira\oy,  ivSaXaaaoy :"  hot  the  word  iuqfurfioi 
ocean  just  below,  thonn^h  in  the  pnaaive  ■cnar,  Tho  whole  chonu  ia  a  type  of  tha 
fiiToarite  liindacapo  of  a  Greek. — ("  JIudem  Piiinten,"  vol.  iii.  ch.  xiii.) 
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nictinst  Tvas  Popish,  and  all  Greek  Pagrni.  If  it  be  replied  that  the 
use  of  the  imagination  to  pursue  truth  and  beauty  is  simply  human, 
wc  are  answered  again  that  it  is  of  corrupt  humanity ;  that  beauty  is 
not  true,  but  a  veil  of  delusion  thro\vii  by  the  Tempter  over  the 
accursed  thing.  The  world  is  wholly  accursed,  men  say,  at  least 
their  utterances  come  to  this : — "  Man  has  no  business  witli  thi' 
thought  of  beauty,  or  its  creation,  or  woman  with  being  beautiful. 
Plainness,  monotony,  such  appearance  as  shall  attract  no  notice, 
awaken  no  association,  g^^•e  no  j)lcasure — these  shall  be  neceMmr\' 
conditions  of  Christian  architecture,  dross,  labour,  and  recreation. 
For  that  small  part  of  mankind  who  are  to  be  happy  in  the  woild  to 
come,  beauty  here  is  iraniateriol,  because  they  will  have  it  there,  or 
have  something  better,  or  have  learnt  here  not  to  want  it  there.  For 
that  large  part  of  the  race  of  men  which  God  has  made  to  be  damned 
eternally,  it  does  not  signify  ho^r  hideous  the  saints  mixke  their  life 
here.  Let  our  dress  be  what  it  is ;  let  all  the  world  build  Baker 
Streets  to  dwell  in;  let  art  close  with  Benjamin  West;  and  let 
any  person  detected  in  possession  of  an  original  notion  be  pri- 
vately whipped."  This  is  the  answer  (expressed  or  .suppres.swl,  and 
whether  the  speaker  imderstands  his  own  meaning  or  not)  which 
Engli.sh  Puritanism  makes  to  all  appeal  about  the  use  of  art  by  man. 
Wc  arc  sure  that  nothing  but  a  quite  religious  pursuit  of  ugliness  could 
ever  have  made  English  lile  what  it  still  is;  and  wo  are  feebly 
re-asserting  that  the  pursuit  of  beauty  is  neither  Pagan  nor  Popish, 
but  that  the  best  men  among  Pagans  and  the  best  Roman  Catholics 
have  at  times  known  how  to  make  that  pursuit  incalculably  useful 
and  advantageous  to  them,  aiul  that  we  never  have  ;  also  that  the 
reason  wc  have  failed  to  do  so  is  not  so  mudi  because  we  are  a  speci- 
ally pure  or  devout  people,  as  becaii.se  we  are  a  melancholy,  intense, 
hard-driven,  dyspeptic,  iiregularly-logical,  and  occasionally  brutal 
people.  We  look  on  the  world  as  under  a  curse,  and  virtually  all 
curse,  and  say  it  has  no  business  with  beauty.  That  is  what  is  rallcil 
the  Culvinistic  ^^ew.  The  Christian  view  of  the  world's  being  once 
verj'  good ;  and  fallen  and  under  curse,  yet  with  promise  of  restora- 
tion t-o  we  know  not  what,  has  logically  much  more  in  common 
>dth  Greek  thought  than  with  this.  For  though  the  Greek  knew 
not  the  histon,'  of  his  own  fall  or  of  the  curse  on  the  world,  and  was 
therefore  liable  to  charge  his  gods  unwisely  under  great  trial,*  still 
in  his  best  time  he  fully  bdievod  that  they  were,  and  were  with  him. 

•  Cf.  Trachiniii',  1261,  Diiul.     Oin'  of  the  mosf  prognnnt  iinil  tromendous  pisniReii  in 

I'ugnn  iM'oUy.    Ilcroulca  in  iKinjjminid  living  on  tlic  pjir.  Ilyllna  spc-ulis  Ihc  tu/iiiioi; — 

aipiT*,  OTFaioi,  fitydXtiv  fiiv  ifioi 

rofVwv  bififvnt  ttoyyvmfi6^vvpt\ 

fiiyu\rfv  li  (/»oic  ayi'itf/jaTt'i'ifv, 

o!  ^t'ffartiv.  tat  KApCn/ili'Oi 
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Ho  connected  the  beauty  of  tlie  earth  with  the  unseen  presence  of 
God  or  spirit  in  earthly  things.  A  tree  which  was  very  green, 
broad,  and  pleasant,  was  so  because  a  dryad  lived  in  it ;  a  clear, 
stony  well-head  in  the  hills  was  delightful,  because  a  nymph  lived  in 
it ;  and  so  on,  up  to  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Living  in  the  midst 
of  colour  and  form,  they,  as  we  sary,  deified  colour  and  form.  Yet 
higher  and  deeper  minds  undoubtedly  did  think  of  the  lower  beautj- 
as  typical  of  the  higher ;  of  the  beauty  of  the  creation  which 
culminates  in  man,  as  a  sign  of  greater  glorj'  of  the  unknown, 
cidminatiug  in  the  unknown  God.  This  is  the  substratimi  or  frame 
<rf  Plato's  ideal  doctrine ;  and  it  is  not  Pagan  or  idolatrous,  but 
human,  and,  for  what  we  see,  spiritual.  At  aU  events  if  it  is  to 
be  condemned,  we  must  altogether  reject  the  service  of  art  to  God ; 
we  must  say  that  the  Christian  knows  no  such  thing  as  beauty  here ; 
and  become  Quakers,  or  (logicallj')  Fakeers.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
Eastern  asceticism,*  or  of  self-separation  by  aU  means  short  of  suicide 
from  an  utterly  evil  world,  which  condemns  art  for  pointing  out  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  As  for  art's  showing  forth  the  glorj"-  of  Qx)d, 
we  suppose  the  ultra-ascetic  Roman,  Greek,  or  Calvinist,  must 
answer,  on  the  whole,  the  world  is  not  to  His  glorj-,  but  rather 
•discreditable  to  Him. 

Practically,  it  is  no  more  Pagan  to  educate  men  through  ideas  of 
beauty  or  appeal  to  imagination,  because  the  Greeks  taught  so,  than 
it  is  to  ride  or  run  matches  because  Athenians  enjoyed  racing ;  or 
than  it  is  to  read  books  in  their  Pagan  language — in  which  the 
historj'  of  our  own  faith  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  Surely  the 
thought  of  a  presence  of  God  in  all  His  works  is  only  the  corollary 
which  untaught  humanitj*  draws  from  the  thought  that  He  made  all 
things ;  and  as  surely,  the  idea  of  the  bodily  presence  of  gods  and 
heroes  among  men  was  a  natural  inference  to  the  Greek,  from  the 
thought  of  God's  care  for  man.  No  doubt  both  the  desire  to  see 
and  the  idea  of  seeing,  some  Visible  Presence,  were  tainted  with  man's 
frailty  of  seeking  for  a  sign,  or  making  to  himself  a  sign ;  yet  we 
cannot  think  of  them  except  as  a  part  of  God's  witness  to  the 
heathen;  and  St.  Paul  himself,  in  the  very  act  of  appeal  against 
open  idolatr}-,  bids  his  hearers  think  of  rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  of 
their  own  harvests  and  vintages,  as  gifts  of  God  and  tokens  of  His 

naripii,  roiaSr*  i^apmoi  vttOti 
rdftiv oiv  iiiWovr'  oiSiSci^pf' 
ra  tk  vvv  IotUt'  otm-pi  /ui  qftiv, 

aiaxP^  i'  'niviHC  .... 
iroXX<i  It  iriiikaTa  cat  catvoiraOf/, 
Koiitiv  nivrkif  5  n  /ii)  Ztvf. 

*  Aj)  distinguiahed  from  Puro  Asceticism,  or  Discipline,  in  the  etymological  sense  of 
the  wotd ;  meant  to  subdue,  chasten,  and  perfect  the  body. 
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manifestation  of  Himself.  The  root  of  idol-worship  seems  to  bo 
man's  tendency  to  make  to  himself  a  sign  of  Deity,  rather  than 
accept  the  signs  of  common  blessing  actually  given ;  St.  I'uiJ 
refers  to  these,  even  while  he  is  protesting  against  being  taken 
for  Mercurius.  Respect  for  Nature,  because  God's  hand  is  in  it, 
is  not  idolatrous,  or  Pantheistic  either.  It  really  is  not  the  same 
thing  to  say  God  made  all  things,  as  to  sa}'  there  is  no  God  except 
Things.  "We  daresay  Wordsworth  is  as  great  u  heathen  as  Homer ; 
but  to  us  Ilomer  dues  not  seem  to  have  been  an  idolutor  in  the  same 
Bcnse  as  a  worshipper  of  Astarte  in  old  time,  or  a  Fiji  islander 
at  the  present  duj'.  Pericles  read  Homer,  and  so  do  we ;  it  is  a 
strange  subject  fur  reflection  whaf  form  the  belief  in  the  Homeric 
gods  may  have  taken  in  the  statesman's  mind.  Was  it  like  a  knight's 
belief  in  the  power  of  the  saints  ?  and  was  Homer,  as  it  were,  their 
chronicle?  How  did  Pericles,  or  Phidias,  or  ^.schylus  conceive  of 
Poseidon,  standing  in  the  brcadi  against  Hector,  or  of  the  strength 
of  the  river  rising  against  Achilles  with  a  voice  and  «  form  ?  They 
would  hardly  look  on  such  things  as  mere  tales  or  as  mj-ths  of  the 
past :  they  were  too  near  such  half-beliefs  in  their  own  day. 

It  is  the  lesson  of  revealed  religion,  that  man  shall  not  ask  for  a  sign. 
We  shall  see  God,  but  not  now ;  but  we  hold,  as  all  men  worth  the 
name  always  have  held,  that  He  sees  us  and  our  deeds.  The  Greek 
persuaded  himself  that  ho  could  see.  And  it  is  a  glorious  garland  of 
fancies  to  read  in  Herodotus,  of  the  hostile  shadow  at  Marathon, 
passing  through  fighting  ranks,  all  co^■e^ed  with  his  streaming  beard, 
slaj'ing  and  striking  blind ;  and  how  Pha*bu8  Apollo  defended  his 
ovra  at  Delphi  ;  and  of  the  triumph  of  Demeter  and  her  son  "  going 
down  in  its  cloud  to  brootl  above  the  masts  of  Salamis ; "  and  the 
woman's  form,  shrieking  scorn  in  mid-air  at  the  cowards  who  were 
yet  backing  water,  even  when  Amcinias  of  Athens  had  struck  the 
first  Persian  trireme.* 

There  is  a  good  deal  worthy  of  our  respect  just  now,  in  all  the  men 
who  believed  these  things  and  their  like  in  all  ages :  whether  they 
wore  Athenians  of  Marathon,  or  Romans  of  the  early  Commonwealth, 
or  Conquestadores  f  and  valiant  men  of  Spain  ;  for  all  alike  believed, 
in  the  most  practical  way,  under  trial,  that  God  was  with  them ;  and 
if  their  eyes  or  fancy  deluded  them,  their  hearts  did  not.  Those  of 
us  arc  blessed  indeed  who  do  not  ask  to  sec,  and  yet  believe  in  God's 
work  in  the  dubious  sti"uggle  of  this  world.  "  Neptune  was  seen 
once  at  the  Neraean  games"  in  Pindar's  time.      Well,   men  were 


*  Ameiniaa  was  ..^rh ylus'a  younger  brother,  and  the  poet  wn<  present,  in  all  human 
probability,  nt  both  Mamthon  and  Salamia.  (lldt.  viii.  84,  93  ;  JEimn,  V.  H.  y.  19.) 

t  The  Twins  at  Ilogtilui,  and  the  mittoko  of  Francesco  de  Moria  for  Santiago,  will 
occur  to  evcrj-  one. 
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miBtaken,  and  it  wasn't  Neptune,  bat  somebody  elae.  But  it  did 
them  good,  according  to  their  lights ;  and  in  a  sense  it  ma'  not 
wrong,  to  believe  that  their  god  was  among  them,  hononring  the 
brave,  and  accepting  their  willing  service. 

We  shall  have  to  return  to  the  sabject  of  reverence.  Or  feding,  as 
painters  call  it,  for  external  nature,  when  we  take  up  tiiat  of  land- 
scape ;  but  we  feel  that  it  will  take  a  great  deal  more  writing  tihan 
we  can  do  to  bring  the  British  nation  to  look  on  Art  as  a  noble  and 
powerful  means  of  general  education,  and  to  induce  it  to  have  fit  men 
specially  educated  to  teach  by  fresco.  Education  would  then  call 
the  imagination  to  its  aid,  in  the  first  place :  and  in  the  second,  a 
new  access  to  beauty  in  form  and  colour  would  be  opened  to  our 
middle  and  lower  classes,  who  sufier  they  know  not  how  much  from 
unrelieved  monotony.  The  old  prejudice  against  art  as  a  liberal 
employment  of  life  is  over  in  theory,  and  society  does  not  rgect 
a  young  man  of  family  and  fortune  for  becoming  a  painter.  Only, 
people  still  seem  to  think,  he  must  not  be  too  much  in  earnest  about 
it.  He  may  paint,  and  sell  his  pictures,  but  under  a  kind  of  protest. 
And  it  seems  a  waste  of  a  lad's  university  education  if  he  is  to  "  go 
off  to  painting  "  at  the  end  of  it.  Academic  studies  have  their  value 
not  only  as  a  preparation  for,  but  an  introduction  to  most  of  the 
learned  professions.  They  give  no  immediate  advantage  to  Hie 
young  painter ;  they  do  not  at  once  avail  him  in  the  studio  or  on 
the  hill-side ;  they  give  him  no  start  in  his  profession,  and  establish 
no  connection  among  picture-dealers.  They  "  only  "  make  him  fit  to 
teach  men  by  painting  instead  of  writing.  Yet  let  the  painter  have 
his  chance  of  hard  education  and  ripened  thought ;  these  are  the 
real  needs  of  English  art ;  which  seems  to  be  coming  to  a  temporary 
stand-still  because  there  is  no  academy  of  sufficient  influence  or 
authority  to  teach  students  what  or  how  to  paint,  or  to  teach  the 
public  what  kind  of  pictures  it  really  wants  from  them. 

We  said  before  that  educational  art  would  be  applied  in  "two  wajre, 
by  means  of  fresco  and  by  book  illustrations,  mostly  in  black  and 
white.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  imagination  is  eaiiy 
encouraged  to  take  possession  of  its  proper  domain,  and  set  its 
pictures  of  history  before  the  childish  mind,  that  necessary  gram- 
mar-training need  be  neglected.  We  let  the  mind  of  boy  or  girl 
run  wild  in  fency  and  silly  reverie,  and  never  teach  them  to  realise 
what  the  facts  of  the  past  were  like ;  and  so  the  past  is  never  made 
living  to  them.  The  Spanish  fleet  they  have  no  business  to  see 
because  it  is  not  in  sight.  And  then,  having  prohibited  ideas,  we 
complain  of  slowness,  want  of  intellect,  unreality  of  thought  about 
events ;  and  now  and  then  discover  with  surprise  that  neither  our 
pupils  nor  ourselves  really  think  of  History  as  if  the  tacia  ever 
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Inppcncd  at  such  a  time  or  place.  How  should  wc,  when  wc  have 
got  it  up  by  tables  of  dates  and  words,  and  printed  sj-mbols  only, 
utterly  neglecting  the  vivid  symbolism  which  represents  motion,  and 
change,  and  complication  of  event,  and  teaches  at  a  glance?  The 
principle  of  taking  all  bulls  by  the  horns  is  carried  too  far  in  our 
elementary  teaching.  We  must  of  necessity  retain  much  that  is 
repulsive  to  both  master  and  schoolboy,  simply  that  the  latter  may 
learn  to  endure  hardness  and  io  gird  up  the  Inins  of  his  mind. 
Granamar,  we  suppose,  must  be  given  sraidl  children  to  learn,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  they  will  have  to  swallow  language  bones 
first.  People  argue  from  analogy  as  if  it  was  resemblance,  and  talk 
about  beginning  with  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  a  language,  as  if 
they  could  take  a  little  boy,  and  put  the  Latin  Grammar  up  in  his 
inside  like  a  tent  in  the  wilderness.  "We  do  not  quarrel  with  them  now; 
learning  must  begin  with  learning  bj-  rote,  and  grammar,  we  confess, 
does  not  make  any  appeal  to  the  imaginative  facultj-.  But  all  history 
docs.  We  have  before  us,  at  this  moment,  the  old  pictures  of  the 
Horatii  and  Ciiriatii,  and  Leonidas  setting  his  back  to  an  oak  at  the 
last,  and  the  Samnites  dosing  roimd  Decius's  white  robe,  which  were, 
with  many  others,  the  "  framework  "  of  history  to  us  long  before  wo 
went  to  school.*  These  impressions  remained  with  us  even  there,  but 
were  little  deepened,  or  quickened,  or  multiplied.  Wc  were  set 
down  to  the  luminous  Goldsmith,  and  rather  got  into  disgrace  for 
knowing  facts  "  before  we  had  come  to  them." 

It  is  admitted  in  a  general  way,  that  something  may  be  taught  by 
pictures ;  that  people  may  learn  from  them  who  have  little  chance 
of  instruction  by  more  regular  means ;  that  this  has  been  so  hereto- 
fore, and  that  the  penny  press  of  our  own  days  does  not  moke  every 
other  form  of  instruction  superfluous.  We  have  only  one  thing  to 
repeat,  that  the  training  nccessarj-  for  the  art  students  who  are 
hereafter  to  take  their  place  among  educators  of  the  ])eople  must  bo 
much  more  extensive  and  complete  than  the  present  course  of  our 
art  schools,  which  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  believe  they 
were  established,  as  most  goo<l  things  arc  in  England,  with  a 
curiouslj'  cynical  assertion  of  the  lowest  possible  principle — in  order 
that  our  ornamental  trades  might  be  supplied  with  prettier  designs 
and  patterns,  and  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  rival  the  cheap  art  of 
France.  They  have  aimed  higher,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Drawing 
had  to  be  taught  in  earnest,  as  it  has  been  fullj-  ascertained  that  the 

■  Tike  Imok  consisted  of  two  Toliuncfl,  cnllcd  "  Pictures  {rom  Andcsnt  anil  Modem 
History;"  wc  cairnot  rcmombcr  the  niuno  of  the  anther,  or  of  the  designer  of  the  lUus- 
tnttioiu.  Ttiey  were  steel  engrarings  of  eonsidenvble  spirit,  and  to  this  day  enable  us  to 
qoiols  a  definite  cxperienco  of  the  value  of  pictorial  iuatruction.      It  is  on  the  same  pic- 

rtofkl  principle  thut  hoUods  and  simple  stirring  rhymes  ore  of  such  value ;  as  "  Chevy 

k  Chase  "  and  other*. 
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study  of  the  human  figure  is  the  basis  of  all  inventive  design.  The 
schools  have  risen  from  their  first-intended  office  as  mere  schooU  of 
design.  Quite  rightly  and  naturally ;  for  original  design  is  only  to 
be  acquired  by  study  of  nature ;  and  when  nature  is  faithfully  studied, 
higher  results  than  good  calico  patterns  are  pretty  sure  to  follow. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  scheme  of  Mr.  TTatts  and  to  the 
virtually  similar  views  of  Mr.  Armitagi? ;  and  we  think  that  their 
opinions  deserve,  and  will  obtain,  serious  attention.  But  the  question 
still  awaits  us :  Granted  that  history  may  be  taught  by  means  of 
fresco,  and  that  our  schools,  and  perhaps  our  public  buildings  and 
churches,  ought  to  be  illustrated  accordingly,  still  what  is  the  edu- 
cational use  of  landscape  ?  Supposing  it  has  such  uic ;  granting  also 
that  a  number  of  men  already  exist  who  arc  able  and  willing  to  pro- 
duce it — ^how  is  it  to  be  popularised,  how  are  the  people  to  have  easy 
access  to  good  specimens  of  landscape  art  ?  Is  it  adapted  for  fresco, 
and  who  is  to  paint  the  frescoes  ? 

We  are  anxious  not  to  lose  a  harmless  singularity  which  at  present 
happens  to  distinguish  us  from  nearly  the  whole  of  our  fellow-men. 
We  never  WTOto  a  treatise  on  education,  and  do  not  propose  to  begin 
one  now.  But  we  suppose  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  education  is 
Development,  or  right  drawing  out  and  perfecting  of  thot  which  is 
within  the  human  creature  ;  that  faculties  in  their  passive  or  potential 
state  require  such  drawing  out ;  that  the  observant  or  theoretic 
faculties,  and  their  chief  instrument,  the  eye,  ought  to  be  made  the 
best  of,  and  that  the  education  of  the  hand  along  with  the  eye,  i.t 
the  best  means  yet  found  of  cultivating  those  faculties. 

Now,  granting  this,  and  nobody  controverts  it,  art  ought  to  be  u 
part  of  all  education ;  and  landscape-painting  is  in  our  own  countrj- 
the  best  introduction  to  all  higher  art — the  best  because  of  its  ease, 
its  healthiness,  and  its  popularity.  We  are  aware  that  the  Englisli 
pursuit  of  mere  scenery  may  have  contributed  to  the  national  care- 
lessness about  real  drawing,  and  that  the  landscape  school  has  been 
made  a  refuge  for  bud  draughtsmen.  But  for  all  that  it  has  made 
natural  beauty  something  like  a  national  passion.  A  man's  life  is 
well  passed,  and  he  will  in  the  end  have  taught  his  fellows  some- 
thing worth  teaching,  if  he  passes  his  time  in  producing  correct  and 
literal  studies  from  Nature.  His  work  is  sure  to  advance  technical 
Art,  since  he  must  necessarily  make  discoveries  in  it ;  and  the  pic- 
tures he  produces  will  have  obviously  great  value  ns  records  of 
beauty;  ond  we  think,  though  literal,  they  will  never  be  prosaic. 
Mr.  Haracrton's  views  in  "  A  Painter's  Camp"  seem  to  us  of  great 
value  and  importance,  and  to  furnish  an  important  pre-Rafaelite 
supplement,  so  to  speak,  to  Mr.  Buskin's.  Such  study  from  nature 
will  never  be  prosaic,  because  it  has  in  it  the  poetrj-  of  delight  in 
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God's  worka ;  the  echoes  of  the  song  of  the  Three  Children  are  hoard 
in  it  by  all  who  wiU  hear.  We  cannot  press  this  now — it  seems  to 
us  that  very  many  students  of  landscape  are  and  will  be,  as  it  were, 
led  past  landscnpc  to  man,  who  is,  after  all,  the  crown  of  things  and 
centre  of  beauty.  The  impression  of  the  highest  and  wildest  scenery, 
like  Tximer's  Mor-dc-Glace,  or  his  terrible  lonely  seas,  would  at  onco 
be  said  to  be  that  of  solitude.  Many  Alpine  and  Highland  subjects 
rely  on  this  for  all  their  feeling.  Solitude  means  only  that  man  is 
I  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  The  feeling  of  those  who  contemplate 
'scenes  of  the  inaccessible  magnificence  of  nature  is  always  tinctured 
strongly  with  the  thought  that  this  beauty  is  a  thing  apai-t  from  man, 
and  that  whether  he  be  greater  or  less  than  it,  he  cannot  rest  in  it,  but 
must  come  down,  and  think,  and  toil,  and  love,  and  contend  with  his 
fellows.  We  take  this  to  be  a  further  meaning  of  the  finest  pure  descrip- 
tion in  our  language — the  real  "  idyl"  in  "  The  Princess" — "Love  is 
of  the  valley."  It  is  human  interest  which  makes  slight  things  signi- 
ficant, and  man's  sense  of  the  beauty  of  utterly  savage  scenerj-  is  tinged 
with  faint  melancholj'  and  the  "  desiderium  "  of  his  kind.  Ee  it  as  it 
may,  wo  are  sure  that  thoughtful  and  highly  educated  arti-sts  will  surely 
learn  to  feel  that  man  is  the  proper  study  of  man  in  art  as  in  all  else ; 
as  it  was  in  Egj-ptian,  and  Greek,  and  ancient  Gothic,  and  llcdiajval 
work  ;  as  in  all  grand  work  perfect  and  imperfect,  from  Phidias  and 
Michael  Angelo  down  to  the  unknown  carvers  of  the  old  Grotesque. 
And  tho  value  of  sincere  feeling  for  Nature  is  so  great  that  we  must 
not  reject  it  for  leading  men  to  technical  power  by  a  circuitoiLs  route. 
I^andscape  makes  keen  students  and  thoughtful  observers  of  beauty 
and  sublimity ;  and  it  is  especially  valuable  because  it  commits  men 
to  art  by  giving  them  little  successes  at  first.  Had  Goethe  been 
led  to  begin  with  leaves  or  wild  flowers,  and  struck  on  the  fresh 
sensation  of  first  producing  a  tolerable  imitatit)n  of  nature,  he  would 
not  have  experienced  what  seems  to  have  been  his  only  disappoint- 
ment in  any  matter  of  mental  study. 

The  pictorial  study  of  external  nature  and  its  beauty  is  daily  taking 
place  beside,  or  if  j-ou  like  below,  tho  study  of  internal  nature  and 
its  structure.  But  its  chief  value  is  in  the  hold  for  good  which  it  has 
on  English  people  :  it  gives  their  mind  a  breathing  space  and  outlet ; 
it  gives  them  hope  and  freshness  ;  it  helps  many  through  the  thorny 
close  at  whose  end  the  Sleeping  Beauty  lies. 

Were  it  only  that  interest  in  landscape  leads  so  naturally  to 
understanding  of  the  highest  phenomena  of  form  and  colour,  it  would 
have  great  educational  value.  But  it  is  so  strong,  in  fact,  as  to  be  a 
need  and  a  force  requiring  food  and  guidance.  Right  ways  of  pleasure 
are  as  necessarj*  for  us  as  right  ways  of  labour ;  and  we  may  ask  simply, 
if  the  sum  of  accessible  happiness  has  not  been  greatly  increased  in 
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this  countr}'  by  means  of  the  increased  sense  of  natural  bouuty,  whicltl 
we  owe  mainly  to  the  works  of  Turner  and  the  writings  of  hi*  chief 
critic  ?  We  quote  so  much  from  Mr.  Huskin  because  we  owe  so  much 
to  him :  in  art  the  worth  of  hiM  labours  is  incalculable,  because  '. 
has  analysed  and  proved  as  no  other  man  ever  did,  and  irilh  sucfA 
rt'/erenceti /or  the  use  of  his  rcmkrs  as  no  man  ficer  t/el  yare,  the  power  i 
Nature  over  the  theoretic  faculties  of  admiration  and  aspiration. 
Ho  has  done  for  painting  what  AVordsworth  and  Tennyson  have  done 
for  poetry,  and  madt;  man  know  that  natural  beauty  is  u  sign  of 
God  to  man.  Turner  painted  on,  whether  people  would  understand 
his  interpretation  or  not :  we  can  hardly  estinuite  the  succoss  of  one 
who  has  fairly  forced  the  world  to  understand. 

When  it  is  proved  that  landscape  art  can  develop  the  higher  facullieft| 
of  sold  and  intellect,  it  is  proved  to  be  one  of  the  highest  means 
human  teaching,  and  the  Lord's  handmaid  in  practical  earnest.  Uow,  ^ 
in  spite  of  their  swagger  and  pretence  of  indifference,  verj'  large  num- 
bers of  English  people  are  capable  of  reverent  admiration  of  nature, 
with  a  sense  of  her  ha%-ing  been  made  beautiful  for  them  to  admire — 
in  a  word,  with  thankfulness.  And  we  think  this  settles  the  question  as 
to  landscape  art  being  uscfiJ.  It  is  a  thing  for  any  man  to  live  for, 
because  he  may  live  by  it,  and  produce  demonstrably  good  effects  on 
his  fellow  creatures  in  proportion  to  his  powers.  And  what  is  more, 
it  does  really  teach  a  true  luuateur,  of  any  rank  or  position,  what  Art 
really  is ;  it  gives  him  a  world  of  his  own,  and  is  his  liberal  education 
because  it  makes  him  free  at  heart.  What  we  now  say  rests  mainly 
on  personal  experience,  on  long  labour  with  little  success,  unrepcnted 
and  unregretted.  It  may  bo  of  use  to  those  who  shall  be  drawn  to 
the  practice  of  art,  as  we  were,  by  the  beauty  of  inanimate  natni«, 
observed  in  th(?  intervals  of  an  eager,  busy  life ;  and  perhaps  to  others 
who  have  both  leisure  and  energy,  and  want  an  outlet.  It  will  be 
better  still  if  anyhow  it  may  point  out  some  resource  and  comfort 
to  every  one  of  the  many  prisoners  of  advanced  civilisation.  Men 
are  bound  to  monotonous  labour,  and  oppressed  with  ugliness  of  all 
surrounding  objects,  till  they  learn  to  think  of  beautj*  as  a  false  thing 
or  a  dangerous  thing.  Yet  their  hearts  are  idly  stirred  and  blindly 
rebellious  many  a  year,  against  the  weight  of  dull  endurance,  till  some 
sink  into  apathy,  or  evil  stimulus.  But  to  know  and  watch  for  the 
beauty  of  little  things  saves  many.  There  is  a  glorious  meaning  in 
Hans  i^dcrsen's  imagination,  of  how  the  spirit  of  him  who  had  been 
a  crippled  pauper  on  earth,  came  back,  as  a  mighty  angel,  to  gather 
up  the  roots  of  the  withered  flowers  which  had  raised  him  to  wonder 
and  rejoicing  on  oarth.  Everj'  pot  of  geranium  in  a  poor  man's  window- 
is  a  window  for  his  soul,  an  attempt  to  see  beauty  which  was  made 
from  the  first  for  man  to  see.  And  whatever  may  come  of  higher  art- 
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ig,  it  may  comibrt  till  who  care  tor  Englund  that  our  olementaiy 
schools  ure  opening  windows  of  beauty  exactly  for  those  among  us 
who  want  them  most.  Grcut  art  may  spring  again  from  the  people, 
as  Blake  and  Tui-ncr  grow  up  in  Camuby  Market  and  Maiden  Laue. 

For  we  must  look  on  landscape  art  in  its  necessary  imperfection, 
as  the  vestibule  of  higher  work  and  worship.  And  the  question  of 
what  is  called  umateur  art  presents  itself  at  once  to  any  one  who  is 
thinking  of  landscope.  We  suppose  amateur  art  moans  art  which 
is  imperfect  because  its  author  cannot  give  time  or  attention  enough 
to  it,  for  all  art  is  imperfect  for  one  reason  or  another.  Amateur  art 
ought  to  mean  elementary  work  in  thefirst  instance,  or  progressive  study 
by  people  who  wish  to  acquire  technical  skill.  But  when  a  certain  con- 
siderable amount  of  skill  has  been  acquired,  and  the  pupil  is  capable 

'  expressing  an  original  idea  in  correct  drawing,  imd  without  marked 
fault  of  colour,  imperfect  work  may  become  creative.  It  is  then  real  art 
confessing  its  imperfection  ;  imd  the  woiknum  becomes  a  ti'ue  artist, 
though  an  unskill'ul  one.  It  is  useless  to  take  any  laew  of  painting  ex- 
cept a  painter's ;  at  least  we  think  there  are  vorj'  fewmen  who  are  quali- 
fied even  as  critics,  unless  they  have  real  knowledge,  either  of  techni- 
cal working,  or  of  the  subject  represented  in  a  given  picture.  For 
example,  a  deer-stalker's  criticisms  on  a  moorland  scene  would  have 
their  value,  as  well  as  a  good  drawing-master's ;  but  the  ordinary 
re\'iewing  lawj-er,  or  curate,  or  public-oflRco  clerk,  or  "  educated 
person  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  has  no  right  to  be  attended  to, 
except,  of  course,  in  proportion  as  ho  has  educated  himself  to  observe 
nature.  But  many  painters,  we  think,  will  allow  the  doctrine  of  an 
intermediate  state  of  study,  where  strong  feeling  for  nature  has  led  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  correct,  though  slight  working, 
by  persons  who  will  never  have  time  to  acquire  full  technical  skill. 
A  good  idea  imperfectly  expres.scd  deserves  attention,  though  the 
picture  which  embfidics  it  has  no  value  in  the  market.  Its  author 
ought  not  to  wish  to  sell  it ;  but  he  has  a  right  to  wish  that  it  may 
be  seen.  If  he  can  call  attention  to  a  fresh  thought  or  a  new  beauty, 
he  has  the  spirit  of  an  artist ;  if  he  can  call  attention  to  it  in  correct 
pictorial  symbols,  he  is  an  artist ;  if  he  can  call  attention  to  it  in  a 
way  which  people  will  attend  to,  he  is  a  successful  artist.  The  many 
fail  and  the  one  succeeds ;  and  yet  the  attempt  of  the  many  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  rare  success ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  non- 
professional work  is  and  will  be  of  great  scr\-ice  to  modem  art.  What 
amateurs  want  most  is,  of  course,  hard  work  ;  after  that,  continual 
remembrance  of  their  inferiority  as  workmen,  kept  alive  by  study  of 
nature  and  the  best  models.  When  they  have  worked  hard  enough 
i  thenuelves  to  begin  to  understand  Titian  and  Turner  as  workmen, 
their  opinions,  at  all  events,  will  have  a  real  basis ;  and  their  pic- 
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toriul  thoughts,  if  suggestive  and  unaffectedly  worked,  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  undervalued  than  overrated. 

The  English  taste  for  landscape  is  essentially  a  love  for  Nature  and 
reality,  concrete  and  unreflective.  TVe  are  apt  to  attribute  it  all  to 
the  influence  of  Wordsworth's  jjoetrj',  in  a  general  wa}' ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  verj'  like  Wordsworth.  He  is  no  doubt  its  chief  analyst  and 
spokesman,  but  he  did  not  exactly  create  love  of  natural  beauty.  The 
taste  for  out-door  life  and  green  fields  came  back  full  tide  on  all  our 
writing  after  the  coflcehouse  life  of  the  last  centurj' :  and  Scott,  we 
think,  did  most  to  stimulate  and  raise  it.  Wordsworth  tells  iw  all 
Wordsworth's  thoughts  about  the  paternal  pines  of  Borrowdale,  and 
states  that  the  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep.  Scott 
throws  himself  into  his  scene,  and  forgets  himself  in  it ;  he  tells  you 
what  the  cataract  really  was  like  with  8triiightfor\vard  love  of  colour, 
and  brightness,  and  force,  and  fern,  and  heather,  and  birches,  and  big 
stones  :  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  cataracts  sound  like  trumpets, 
and  in  point  of  fact  they  never  do  :  their  sound  is  deeper  than  any 
which  metal  ever  made.  iVnd  we  think  that  most  young  artists 
must  begin  with  Scott,  at  least.  As  they  ripen  and  reflect,  as  delight 
in  nature  racnr)ws,  and  the  significance  of  nature  breaks  more  and 
more  on  them,  they  will  no  doubt  take  up  "The  Excursion"  with  fuller 
xmderstanding  and  the  graver  reverence  of  mature  life.  Young 
Wordsworthians  in  our  University  days  were  generally  considered 
awful  prigs.  But  few  who  read  Scott  in  youth  will  ever  forget  their  old 
master,  we  think — the  master  who  was  like  a  nurse  to  them  ;  who 
taught  their  imagination  where  to  find  all  the  Gothic  fairies ;  who 
showed  the  way  into  the  land  of  chain  mail,  and  clothyanl  arrows, 
beauty  and  big  blows  ;  more  than  all,  who  set  their  faces  to  the  hill 
and  moor,  and  blew  the  himter's  bugle  in  their  ears,  and  wakened  the 
blood  which  yet  runs  strong  in  all  northern  veins.  We  coidd  not 
give  him  up  for  BjTon  or  Shelley,  nor  for  Keats,  nor  even  for  Tenny- 
son— without  him  wc  might  not  have  read  or  understood  any  of 
them.  There  ia  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Scott  sotting  in,  with  which 
we  fully  sjiupathise,  for  old  love's  s<uke,  and  for  his  influence  on  land- 
scape subject.  Muscular  Cliristianity  has  perhaps  carried  the  love  of 
mountain  scenery  too  far  in  the  direction  of  adventure  ;  but  much  ia 
for  ever  due  to  him  who  cunningly  mingled  the  sylvan  feeling  with  the 
conteni])lative,  and  taught  the  hunter  to  delight  in  the  hills  as  much  as 
in  the  deer.  It  is  no  use  complaining  about  men's  turning  the  hills 
into  jjlnygrounds  and  places  of  adventure  instead  of  meditation.  The 
Benedictines  of  St.  Beniard  combine  both  in  their  life,  and  Mr. 
Ruskin  tells  us  that  the  Carthusians  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse  say 
they  "  do  not  go  there  to  look  at  the  mountains."  That  being  the  case, 
it  seems  to  us  that  adventure  is  not  fatal  to  meditation,  and  that  ascetic 
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contemplation  sometimes  refuses  to  connect  itself  witli  the  impressions 
of  mountain  sooner}'.  It  is  no  use  going  to  the  hills  to  be  devout  or 
thoughtful  any  more  than  it  is  to  buy  a  stool  to  be  melancholy  ujwn. 
Cliug,  with  Gotl's  help,  to  the  mental  habits  of  prayer,  repentance, 
and  thankfulness ;  leani  to  follow  a  train  of  thought  with  the  hound's 
tenacity,  and  you  may  take  your  hound  to  the  hill  with  you.  Such 
high  or  good  thoughts  as  you  arc  capable  of  will  come  to  you,  as 
they  always  do,  in  the  day's  work. 

There  seem  to  be  three  healthy  waj-s  of  looking  at  landscape  ; — 
at  least  there  is  a  three-fold  classification  of  men,  who  have  told  us 
their  %'iew  of  nature  well  and  rightly.  There  is  the  ^-iew  of 
strong  enjopnent,  which  is  Scott's;  that  of  meditation,  which  is 
Wordsworth's ;  and  that  of  religious  Purism,  which  is  Keble's  :  these 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  representative  names.  Wo  cannot  judge  of  their 
comparative  greatness  here  ;  we  have  always  preferred  to  look  on 
poets  as  people  generally  look  on  wine  and  walnuts  ;  that  is  to  say, 
as  things  excellent  in  combination,  but  too  xmlike  each  other  for 
comparison. 

Keble's  great  descriptive  power  seems  to  have  been  voluntarily 
limited  and  held  in  command.  It  was  subtle  and  vi^'id  to  a  degree, 
and  he  must  have  felt  his  power :  but  he  seems  to  have  felt  also  that 
he  was  preacher  by  ofSce  and  duty,  rather  than  poet  by  nature. 
Having  given  himself  to  the  ministerial  service  of  God,  he  would 
give  his  powers  entirely  to  religious  or  dedicated  poetry ;  and  he 
looked  at  external  nature  mainly  for  analogies  or  illustrations.  Yet 
he  showed  almost  incidentally  such  power  of  observation  and  de- 
scription, as  must  give  painters,  at  least,  the  very  highest  sense  of  his 
self-restraint.  That  he  did  not  pm-sue  description  for  fame,  seems  to 
us  one  of  the  highest  instances  of  pure  self-denial  which  is  to  bo 
found  :  and  few  Christian  men  can  think  unmoved  of  its  exceeding 
great  reward  even  in  this  world.  But  the  faculty  of  the  painter 
and  the  poet  is  as  strong  in  his  verse  as  in  Tennyson  or  Turner.*  It 
is  not  treating  the  "  Christian  Year  "  lightly  to  show  what  exercise 
of  jwwer  was  foregone  by  its  author,  and  how  he  chastened  his  genius 
for  dedication.  The  first  verses  of  the  Morning  HjTnn  are  a  picture: 
the  "unfolding"  of  the  radiating  light,  the  motion  of  light-touched 
leaves,  the  soft  mist  and  freshness  of   morning,  are  all  pictorial : 

*  Moit  of  our  quotatioiu  ore  anticipated  in  a  valuable  paper  in  toL  ii.,  p.  334,  of  this 
Siritv,  whoae  author  will,  we  trust,  excuse  a  short  reference : — 

"  Perhaps  the  epithet  which  here  hest  describes  Mr.  Keble's  power  is  pittitnvjiu;  a 
word  itsotf  the  growth  of  modem  poetry,  which  murks  him  in  point  of  thought  and 
language,  ns  belonging  to  the  school  of  8cott  and  '\\''ordsworth.     It  is  almost  entirely 

English  accncT}', there  arc,  indeed,  some  mountain  picture*,      lliere  is  the 

^new-born  rill,  just  trickling  from  its  mossy  bed,"  the  '  chill  and  dun  November  day,'" 
,  &c. 
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80  are  the  "  orbed  blaze,"  the  "  nuurch  of  majestic  cloud,"  "  the  olean- 
ders of  Gennesaret,"  the  "  lake  sleeping  in  the  embrace  of  mountains 
terraced  high,"  the  "  spring  willows  tipp'd  with  vernal  red," — above 
all  the  glorious  Turner-sketches  in  verse : — 

"  I  marked  a  rainbow  in  the  north, 

What  time  the  wild  autumnal  mm 
From  hia  dark  Teil  at  noon  look'd  forth. 

As  glorying  in  his  course  half-done. 
Flinging  soft  radiance  far  and  wide 
Over  the  dusky  heaven  and  bleak  hill-side." 

And— 

"  They  know  the  Almighty's  power. 
Who,  wakened  by  the  rushing  midnight  showers. 

Watch  for  the  fitful  breeze. 
To  howl  and  chafe  among  the  bending  trees ; 

Watch  for  the  still  white  gleam 
To  bathe  the  landscape  in  a  fiery  stream. 
Touching  the  tremulous  eye  with  sense  of  light. 
Too  rapid  and  too  pure  for  all  but  angel  sight." 

And  of  victor}'  when  "  her  glories  gild  afar  the  dusky  edge  of  stub- 
born war,"  as  the  sun  breaking  through  cloud ;  and  the  "  billowy  " 
com,  which  anticipates  Tennyson's  "  waves  of  shadow  went  over  tibe 
wheat ;  "  Tennyson's  being  yet  better  as  pure  description,  because 
the  verse  runs  with  a  gentle  rapid  undulation  exactly  like  the  thing — 
these  are  all  taken  frofn  a  hasty  reference  to  the  first  part  only  of  the 
"Christian  Year."  Mr.  Keble's  works  are  in  the  first  rank  of  Pmist 
art,  and  such  passages  show  the  accuracy  of  imaginative  observation 
which  we  value  yet  more  than  Purism. 

It  would  be,  we  think,  an  important  further  service  to  both  poetic 
and  pictorial  art,  if  Mr.  Ruskin  (who  is  obviously  the  man  to  do  it» 
having  in  great  part  done  it  already)  would  publish  a  series  of  parallel 
passages  of  writers  in  words,  and  writers  in  colour  and  form, 
illustrating  Turner  with  Tennyson,  and  illuminating  Tennyson  with 
Turner ;  Wordsworth  with  Cox  and  Harding,  and  tiee  rena.* 
Nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  to  landscape  and  all  other  painting 
than  to  demonstrate  and  insist  on  its  poetic  and  creative  power,  and  to 
show  painters  that  careful  technical  study  ought  indeed  to  lead  them 
to  the  shining  table-lands,  and  not  leave  them  mere  monipulaton 
and  copyists.  Pre-Rafaelitism  has  not  yet  produced  all  it«  proper 
fruits :  perhaps  it  has  not  had  time.  Mr.  Lewis's  work  preceded  it ; 
but  the  realist  landscape  of  Messrs.  Brett,  Hunt,  and  MillaiB,  with 

*  There  are  illustrated  poets  enough,  it  is  true.  We  think  Ur.  Biiket  Foiter'a 
Wordsworth  very  charming.  But  we  want  illnstrationa  of  parallel  original  thought; 
not  merely  obsequious  reproduction  of  the  poet's  ideas  by  engraving — some  woric  iHiich 
shall  point  out  how  the  poet  and  the  painter  had  and  expressed  the  same  thonght  inde- 
pendently ;  it  would  give  men  a  good  lesson  how  to  look  at  pictaie«,  and  be  no  snail 
advantage  to  them  in  reading  poetry. 
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Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope's  Titiancsque  baekgrouiids,  and  the  j'ounger  A. 
Htuit's  discipleship  of  Turner,  are  no  sinall  results  already,  and 
more  must  follow  from  a  system  of  Rtudy  like  that  recommended  and 
practiMed  by  Mr.  Iluracrton.  Yet  wc  feel  tliat  art  must  not  end  with 
laborious  transcript  from  nature,  nor  indeed  be  limited  by  it.  Men 
cannot  all,  lilce  our  last-mentioned  artist,  live  three  months  "  in  the 
hill"  oA'er  a  single  study  of  heather.  The  power  of  our  landscape 
school  will  increase  nh  crtra,  as  luiowledgc  of  art  and  nature  becomes 
popularised  by  study,  and  even  more  by  travel  and  adventure  rightly 
enjoyed.  We  do  not  think  there  is  anj*  real  antagonism  between  the 
artistic  and  the  gyTnnastic  >-iew  of  the  Alps  after  all.  Mr.  11.  George 
is  the  editor  of  the  Alpine  Club  Mngaziiiv,  a:id  has  as  ^-aulting  aji 
ambition  for  standing  on  bad  eminences  as  any  member  of  "  our 
club."  But  his  volume  on  the  Bernese  Oberland,  with  Mr.  EdwarJa's 
photographs,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  land.<icape  art,  and  the 
power  of  choice  and  coitp  (Twil  shown  in  selection  of  points  for  photo- 
graphy is  vcrj'  great.*  No  man  who,  like  ourselves,  has  travelled  a 
gooil  deal  over  both  siind  and  snow,  can  help  understanding  the  neces- 
sary failure  of  art,  much  more  of  photography,  in  really  representing 
their  brightness.  It  is  explained  at  length  in  "  M«lem  Painters," 
and  we  beg  our  readers  to  verify  our  references ;  adding  some  part  of 
the  passages,  however,  for  the  Hi\kc  of  the  majority,  who  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kiud.f  Such  works  as  Messrs.  George  and  Edwards's 
show  us  not  only  what  the  host  photography  cannot  do,  but  also  how 
very  much  it  can  effect,  in  skilful  hands  transportwl  on  a<lventurous 
legs. 

The  fact  is  that  the  English  land.s<'aije  scliw)!  is  really  founded  on 
Ejiglish  out-door  habits,  und  has  extended  its  range  with  their  deve- 
lopment.     Like  the  Douglas,  our  own  people  love  bett-er  to  hear   the 

*  Every  lover  of  the  High  Alps  will  do  itrcU  to  look  at  the  woodcnta  and  photogniphi 
publithcd  in  tho  Alpme  Journal. 

t  "  The  waves  of  snow,  when  it  becomea  a  principal  clement  in  mountain  form,  uc  at 
once  BO  sublie  in  tone,  and  so  complicutoJ  in  curve  and  I'old,  that  no  skill  will  exproM 
thorn,  so  as  to  keep  tho  whole  luminous  moss  in  anything  like  true  relation  to  the  rock 
darkness.  For  the  distant  rocks  of  the  upper  peaks  are  themselves,  when  in  light,  paler 
thiui  white  pnpcr  (in  shudo,  as  a  druwini^  must  he  looked  at),  and  their  true  sdzs  and 
relation  to  mar  objects  cannot  b«  cxhibitud  nnleas  they  aro  painted  in  the  palest 
tones.  Yet,  ns  cumpsired  with  their  snow,  titer  are  so  dark  that  a  daguerreotype  token 
for  the  proper  number  of  seconds  to  draw  the  snow  shadows  rightly,  will  always  rcpre- 
•ent  tho  rocks  as  coal-black.  In  order  to  paint  a  anowy  mountain  properly,  we  should 
need  a  light  na  much  brighter  than  white  paper  as  white  paper  is  brighter  than  char- 
cc«L" — Modern  ruiiitei;  vol.  iv.  p.  24G. 

In  Eastern  landscape  the  prevailing  impression  of  light  and  heat  comc-s  to  this,  that 
thu  solid  forms  of  mountain,  ground,  and  architecture  ore  paler  and  brighter  than  the 
tky — pink,  white,  or  Nnples-yellow  against  blue.  The  photograph  just  reverses  this,  as 
the  yellow  pi  ints  black  and  the  blue  white.  The  eSect  of  photograph  is  in  dark  masica 
against  a  white  sky — that  of  Egypt  or  Sinai  is  in  blinding  bright  masses  against  a  deep 
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lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak.  Before  the  quite  modem  feeling 
for  the  high  snows  prevailed,  men  always  asked  for  scenes  of  lower 
moimtain  and  woodland  :  not  wholly,  though  in  part,  because  they 
shot  and  hunted  there — often  because  they  found  rest  for  their  souls 
in  such  scenes.  All  the  reaction  against  wigs  and  hoops,  coffeehouse 
life  and  heroic  couplets,  Claude  and  sham  pastoralism,  brown  trees 
and  Sir  George  Beaumont,  was  part  of  one  and  the  same  preference 
for  the  beauty  of  God's  works  as  they  are,  and  for  the  Ideal  which 
genius  draws  straight  from  the  Beal.  All  our  fathers  were  on  one 
side  in  the  matter, — as  it  seems  now,  when  only  the  names  and 
words  of  the  conquerors  remain.  Opinion  did  not  seem  unanimous 
to  our  fathers, — they  had  to  set  themselves  against  the  rules  of  our 
grandfathers.  And  the  poets  and  painters  seem  to  have  fretted  and 
thwarted  each  other  then  as  now,  and  the  heavy  critics  of  the  day, 
mostly  on  the  wrong  part,  "tare  each  other  in  their  slime,"  like 
Tennyson's  Ichthyosauri.  But,  however,  the  waves  clashed  and  broke, 
the  tide  had  its  way :  pressed  on  by  the  might  of  Goethe  and  Scott, 
the  wrath  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  the  deliriimi  of  Keats,  and  the 
solemn  counsel  of  Wordsworth.  But  to  this  day  it  is  the  love  of 
genuine  nature  and  pure  passion  which  makes  art  and  poetry,  and  so 
for  ever.  It  is  a  speculation  which  is  perhaps  worth  following  out,  what 
results  might  have  followed  for  art,  if  Goethe's  attempts  had  been 
successiul,  as  we  think  they  might  have  been  in  a  Naturalistic  school 
like  our  own.  Strange  results  might  have  followed,  could  he  have 
known  the  better  part  of  the  English  athletic  or  wandering  life,  and 
seen  the  Yorkshii-e  drawings  of  a  certain  ill-bred,  amorphous,  and  taci- 
turn young  man  who  was  pushing  on  his  grey,  green,  and  yellow 
water-colours  to  some  perfection  about  a.d.  1800. 

Studies  from  nature  caimot  stand  in  the  first  ranks  of  art  for 
want  of  mere  himian  interest.  This  does  not  depend  on  the  in- 
troduction of  human  subject.  It  is  supplied  by  any  evidences  of 
the  thought  of  the  painter,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  one  man  may 
interest  another  in  his  train  of  thought  expressed  in  a  picture, 
though  it  be  one  of  pure  landscape  without  figures.  But  much 
has  been  done  in  England  with  mixed  landscape  and  figures.  It 
18  the  fault  of  dealers  who  minister  to  the  careless  taste  of  un- 
taught buyers,  and  of  idle  buyers  who  will  not  even  look  at  books 
•  or  nature  to  see  that  they  get  their  money's  worth,  that  artists  are 
driven  to  self-repetition  and  trivial  subject.  But  all  men  must 
repeat  themselves.  As  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  day  once  told 
us,  you  can  only  impress  a  thought  on  the  mind  of  any  ordinary' 
person  by  "  repeating  it  at  him  with  all  your  strength,  continually, 
till  you  have  produced  a  sort  of  physical  indentation."  The  thing 
la  to  give  serious  aim  to  serious  work ;  to  paint  no  landscape  without 
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raaikal  motive  and  strong  feeling ;  to  paint  no  figures  but  such  as 
shall  IxHiome  the  central  objects  even  of  possionate  and  poworl'ul 
landscape.     Pictorial  feeling  and  spirit  arc  things  as  retd  as  they  are 
rare ;  it  is  the  number  of  imitutiuus  which  takes  the  freshness  from 
invention  and  the  heat  from  passion.    But  works  of  mixed  landscape 
may  often  convey  feelings  and  thoughts  which  become  a  iX)88cssion  of 
the  sold  for  ever.   The  "  Liber  Studiurum  "  is  generally  kno^sTi  to  exist ; 
whether  its  plates  are  separately  studied  and  remembered  by  any 
large  number  of  ordinarily-etlucutcd  people  is  another  thing.     Yet 
one  may  appeal  to  it  as  contaiiiijig  studies  which  are  pretty  well 
beyond  range  of  common  criticism.     It  may  bo  said  also,  that  it  has 
been  so  frequently  appealed  to,  that  a  plate  cannot  well  be  di.smis.«ed 
with  the  simple  remark  that  one  has  not  seen  it.     Every  one  who  talks 
about  pictures  oinjht  to  have  seen  the  "  Liber  Studionun,"  and  to  know 
something  uf  it.     One  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  historical 
views  of  a  gentleman  who  has  never  read  Gibbon  or  Milman  ;  nor 
does  such  u  man  often  express  them.     It  is  rather  absui-d  to  talk 
about  hunting  when  you  cannot  ride ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  same 
to  talk  about  pictures  when  you  cannot  draw.    But  numbers  of  people 
talk  about  Tm-ner's  works  being  miiutelligible,  or  now-a-days  about 
their  being  "lost,"  who  have  never  been  at  Denmark  Hill,  and  know 
no  such  place  as  Farnley.    Three  pictures,  chosen  for  their  parallelism 
with  Claude,  wimting  the  genuine  inspiration  of  the  master,  repre- 
sent him  in  the  ]N^utional  Gallery  ;  and  a  scamper  through  the  South 
Kensington  collection  completes  the  critic's  stock-in-trade.     But  we 
never  heard  any  of  the  leading  plates  in  the  "Liber  Studiorum". de- 
scribed or  appealed  to  by  any  critic  save  one.    They  contain  motives  of 
quite    unlimited   power   and   beauty,    which   sway  the    taught   and 
untaught  mind  with  equal  power.     Yet  how  many  of  our  readers 
will  remember  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiuh,  sittuig  exhausted  at 
moonrise  by  her  dead  sons  ;  or  the  meetmg  of  (Esacus  and  Uesperie 
among  the  willows  of  the  woodland  river ;  or  Cephalus  and  Procris 
clasped  together  for  the  last  time,  her  life  waning  with  the  dying 
light,  she  gliding  away  contcntt^l  ^-ith  the  truth  of  the  strong  clasp- 
ing anus,  which  woidd  fain  hold  soul  and  body  together  P     Yet  the 
author  of  those  three  works,  if  nothing  more  were  left  of  him,  would 
have  a   right  to  be  named  among  the  first  creative  minds  of  our 
generation.     Rizpah  is  perhaps  the  central  work  of  all,  from   it» 
enormous  power  of  appeal  to  pity  and  terror,  the  awe  of  its  landscape, 
and   its  suggestion  of  the  end  of  that  long  baitle  in  which  Love 
proves   himself  indeed  as   strong   as  Death,  but  for  the  time  no 
anger.     Some,  at  least,  will  remember  it.     The  chief  dark  of  the 
light  scene  is  on  two  round  massive  trees,  which  close  the  middle 
diiitance,   and   are  continued   in  a  broad  belt  of  shade  across  tho 
composition.     They  are  relieved  in  distance  against  the  broad  moon. 
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rising  in  strength,  and  the  fields  of  barley  harvest  on  which  her 
rays  glisten  in  dew.  One  small  dark  object  catches  the  ^e 
below,  also  relieved  against  the  light ;  it  is  the  impatient  tail,  waving 
in  hungry  irresolution,  of  a  couchant  leopard,  scared  by  the  sad 
mother's  torch.  Carelessly  di-awn,  as  if  by  a  wearied  hand,  the 
figure  sits  in  utter  languor,  sackcloth  veiling  the  whole  form  and 
head,  while  the  face  rests  on  the  left  hand,  and  is  covered  by  it  and  the 
broad,  perhaps  disproportioned  arm.  The  right  arm,  with  a  wonderM 
expression  of  fatigue  in  its  poise,  holds  out  a  firebrand,  which  casts 
fitful  light  on  the  near  leaves,  and  imder  them,  on  the  fleshless  ribs 
and  skulls,  and  rigid  upturned  feet  of  the  dead  sons  of  Saul.  It  also 
just  catches  the  points  of  the  small  crown  which  Saul's  concubine 
has  cast  down  by  their  side.  There  is  nothing  local  or  Jewish  about 
the  picture,  though  it  gains  much  force  from  Turner's  expressed 
feeling  of  the  heavj'  shade  and  bright  cool  light  of  the  Syrian  moon, 
and  perhaps  from  a  subdued  feeling  of  her  strangely  comfort- 
ing influence  after  all  the  fire  and  toil  of  day.  As  a  creation 
of  art,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  example  we  could  choose  of  the  un- 
limited power  of  suggestive  landscape  in  powerful  hands.  We  prefer 
the  first  thought  in  the  engraving  to  the  oil  painting  (now,  we 
believe,  at  Kensington),  from  its  entire  unity  and  simplicity,  and 
because,  in  the  latter,  ghostly  figures  of  the  dead  are  intro- 
duced hanging  vainly  over  their  mother,  which,  we  think,  com- 
plicate the  feeling,  and  perhaps  appeal  too  much  to  horror.  We 
do  not  think  we  need  compare  the  horror  of  this  work  with  that 
of  M.  DoriS's  performances ;  but  we  may  just  notice,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  suggest  decay,  and  show  the  fleshless  bones,  to  mark 
the  length  of  the  bereaved  woman's  watch,  who  "  spread  sackcloth  for 
her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of  harvest  imtil  water  dropped 
upon  the  dead  out  of  heaven,  and  suficred  neither  the  birds  of  the  air 
to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night." 

As  has  been  said,  scenes  in  the  desert,  or  in  wild  moimtains,  or 
open  sea,  derive  their  impressivencss  by  rule  of  contrar}',  from  the 
sense  of  loneliness  which  they  bring  home  to  the  spectator's  mind. 
In  a  striking  picture  of  this  kind  the  value  of  the  welcome  face  of 
man  is  understood  a  non  lucendo.  They  really  prove  what  has 
been  said  about  the  necessity  of  human  interest  in  all  high  art.  They 
lead  our  thoughts  to  the  vast  tracts  of  unknown  beauty  and  grandeur 
which  seem  made  for  man's  wonder,  and  not  his  habitation,  and  must 
abide  for  ever  in  their  inaccessible  splendour.  They  are  for  man's 
wonder  and  warning,  assuring  him  of  something  far  beyond  himself; 
and  their  educational  value  is  all  the  greater,  to  our  mind,  because 
they  tell  their  talc  without  grammar  or  hornbook,  by  silence  or  by 
storm. 

E.  St.  JoflH  TrmiTBrrr. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MONOTHEISM  AMONG 
THE  GREEKS. 


[The  following  article  is  a  translation  (omittiug  the  first  paragraph)  of  on  Easajr 

■  by  Profi)Siior  Zellor,  of  Qottingun.      DiscLiiiniug  idoutiiicution  trith  tho 

H  author's  opiniun^<,  vie  ]>ro8cut  it  to  our  rcudvrd  as  couvcying  to  thuiu  a 

H  rouurkublo  piece  of  coutvmporur}-  literutiu-e,  aud  oj  contaioing  a  uuistt.'rly 

H  reriuw  of  Greek  Philosuphy  in  rcfurcuco  to  one  most  important  point. 

H  Tho  £s»uy,  wo  may  add,  suggoats  the  thought  that  tho  gradual  and  impor- 

H  feet  development  of  monotheistic  doctrine  through  philosophic  procuasoti, 

H  even  when  carried  on  by  tho  fine  inteUecta  of  Greoco,  stands  in  strong 

H  4X)nbust  with  its  full-grown  monifostution  at  so  much  earlier  a  period  in 

^1  Jewish  hiatory.     This  contrast  must,  wo  think,  bo  regarded  aa  confirming 

^^^H  tho  riirw  which  per\-ndos  tho  sacred  record  of  that  history,  that  the  Jews 

THE  Greet  religion  Tvas  originally,  os  is  well  known,  polj-thcistic, 
like  nil  religions  of  nature.  But  tho  buinan  mind  cannot  long  con- 
tent it«clf  with  the  mere  belief  in  tho  existence  of  a  number  of  divine 
l)euigs.  The  belief  in  the  succession  of  cause  and  effect  prodnccfl  by 
«xpcTicnco,  and  the  need  felt  of  an  unvarying  moral  order  in  the 
irorld,  have  forced  men  in  some  way  to  trace  back  this  plurality  of 
gods  to  the  ultimate  unity.  Hence  wo  find  in  all  religions  which 
hare  partially  worked  theraselvca  out  from  their  first  crudest  form,  tho 
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belief  in  one  supreme  Divinity,  a  King  of  gods,  who  is  usoally 
conceived  of,  not  only  as  inhabiting  the  heavens,  bat  as  being  himself 
really  the  all-embracing  heaven.    The  Greek  world  of  gods,  as  far 
aa  we  know  it,  has  its  single  head  in  Zeus,  the  thunder-Iaonching 
god  of  heaven.      But  in  the  older  popular  traditions,  as  represented 
by  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  nature  of  this  god  appears 
to  be  limited,  in  three  several  ways.    First,  he  has  above  him  the  dim 
power  of  Fate,  to  which  he  himself  must  on  occasion  submit,  though 
against  his  will  and  with  bitter  complaints,  as  at  the  death  of  his  son 
Sarpedon,  when  he  exclaims,  "  Woe  to  me,  woe !    Now  Fate  wills  it 
that  Sarpedon,  dearest  to  me  of  men,  shall  be  brought  down  by 
Patroclus,  son  of  MenoDtius."     Further,  he  has  roimd  Imn  in  the 
rest  of  the  Olympians,  an  aristocracy  occasionally  considerably  un- 
ruly, to  whom  he  is  indeed  decidedly  superior  in  power  and  authority, 
but  who,  in  special  cases,  not  seldom  oppose  or  deceive  him,  disturb 
his  plans  or  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  execution.   But,  thirdly, 
Zeus  is  subject  to  this  double  limitation  only  because  his  nature  is 
also  limited  in  itself ;  because  he  is  not  yet  furnished  with  the  com- 
plete fulness  of  thot  intellectual  and  moral  perfection,  which,  when 
once  assumed  to  be  indispensable  in  the  conception  of  the  deity, 
inmiediatcly  precludes  all  thought  of  any  limitation  of  the  divine 
power.     Even  the  Ilomeric   Zeus  is  certainly  in  a  sense  a  moral 
being ;  he  is  the  protector  of  right  and  the  avenger  of  crime,  the 
fehield  of  states,  the  source  of  law  and  virtue  upon  earth,  the  father 
of  gods  and  men.     But  besides  the  arbitrary  despotism  which  appears 
in  Homer's  account  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  as  when,  for 
instance,  wo  arc  told  that  Zeus  has  in  his  chamber  two  vessels,  the 
one  filled  with  good  gifts,  the  other  with  evil,  which  he  distributes  as 
he  thinks  fit,    what  judgment  must  a  thoughtful  Greek   of  later 
times  pass  on  a  king  of  the  gods  who  forgets  his  duties  as  a  ruler, 
sometimes  in  the  arms  of  Here,  sometimes  in  those  of  mortal  women, 
who  afflicts  mankind  with  all  kinds  of  evils,  because  Prometheus 
deceived  him  in  his  ofiFering,  and  who  to  please  Thetis  sends  defeat  to 
the  Acha;an  army,  who  sends  a  lying  dream  to  Agamemnon  to  en- 
courage him  to  battle  ?  &c.     The  weaknesses  of  a  sensual  and  limited 
nature  are  so  glaring  in  the  old  Grecian  gods,  even  in  the  highest 
god,  that  the  germ  of  a  higher  conception  which  certainly  exists  in 
the  Homeric    theology  could  not  possibly  be  developed  without 
essential  alteration.     In  the  mysteries,  too,  which  in  later  times  have 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  the  school  of  a  purer  religious  belief,  this 
was  certainly  not  to  be  foimd :  there  is  indeed  something  contradictory 
in  the  idea  that  a  monotheistic  doctrine  could  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  worship  of  Ceres  or  Bacchus.     These  secret  forms  of  worship, 
moreover,  first  obtained  a  higher  meaning  in  Greek  popular  life  in 
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^^^^e  sixth  century,  that  is,  after  the  time  in  which  the  gradual  purifi- 
^^Hpion  of  the  popular  tradition  and  its  approach  towards  monotheism 
^w>pim. 

This  purification  was  brought  about  in  two  ways:  partly  by  the 
gradual  growth  and  refinement  in  the  conceptions  of  Zeus  and  his 
government  of  the  world,  so  that  out  of  polytheism  itself,  without 
abandoning  its  principle,  the  monotheistic  element  which  existed  in 
it  was  brought  into  relief  and  the  polytheistic  subordinated  to  it; 
and  partly  also  by  distinct  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of 
gods  and  the  anthropomorphism  which  popular  tradition  ascribed  to 
them.  In  the  first  of  these  ways,  the  poets,  while  working  at  tho 
completion  of  their  mythology,  also  helped  to  purify  it ;  the  philoso- 
phers combined  the  second  racthml  with  this,  and  from  this  union 
arose  that  more  intellcctuul  form  of  thought,  which,  since  the  time  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  spread  abroad  in  ever-widening  circles,  and 
even  before  the  aj)pearance  of  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  most  cultivated  part  of  the  people,  wherever  the  influence  of  tho 
Greek  mind  reached. 

The  Grecian  go<ls  and  their  mythical  history  ore  tho  creation  of 
the  poetic  instinct,  and  accordingly  it  was  the  poets  especially  who 
cherished  and  cultivated  this  mythology,  so  plastic  and  so  easily 
adapted  to  all  their  wants.  But  the  same  poets  also  transformwl  and 
ennobled  it,  removing  all  coarser  features,  and  impressing  on  the 
tradition  of  early  ages  the  moral  sense  of  more  cultivatwi  times. 
Thus  the  great  poets  of  the  Greeks  were  also  their  first  thinkers, 
— the  "  Wise  ilen,"  as  they  are  so  often  called — tho  oldest  and 
most  popular  teachers  of  the  nation.  This  idealising  process  would 
first  alfect  the  conception  of  Zeus,  who  was  to  the  Greek  the  personi- 
fication of  all  that  was  great  and  sublime,  of  all  bus  highest  ideas  of 
governing  power  and  wistlora,  of  order  in  tho  world,  and  of  moral 
rule.  The  higher  Zeus  was  placed  morally,  and  the  more  completely 
all  mythological  authropomoi-phism  disappeared  before  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  l)eing,  a  just,  kindly,  all-knowing  ruler  of  the  world,  so  much 
the  more  did  monotheism  take  the  place  of  polytheism.  The  earlier 
poets  had  already,  as  we  have  said,  glorified  Zeus  as  the  defender  of 
right,  tho  protector  of  the  moral  law.  What  Homer  and  Ilcsiod  had 
siiid  in  this  sense,  tho  later  ones  repeat  with  greater  force.  Zcus,  as 
wo  read  in  Archilochus  (about  700  it.c),  looks  down  on  the  deeds 
of  men,  the  just  and  the  godless ;  even  the  good  and  evil-doing  of 
beasts  escape  him  not ;  to  him  must  wo  commit  everything,  lie  is, 
as  a  little  later  Terpander  calls  him,  the  founder  and  the  leader  of  all, 
as  the  poet  Simonides  of  Amorgos  says,  he  holds  the  ends  of  all 
things  in  bis  hand,  and  directs  all  as  he  will.  The  farther  down  we 
come  in  time,  the  more  powerfully  we  see  these  thoughts  developed. 
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Zeus  comes  by  degrees  to  be  regarded  as  in  bis  verj'  essence  tbe  sup- 
porter of  a  moral  government  of  the  world,  from  wbich  tbe  old  dreary 
belief  in  fate  and  the  arbitrariness  of  despotic  rule  is  removed  :  fete, 
•which  according  to  the  earlier  representation  was  beyond  and  above 
him,  becomes  harmonised  into  union  with  his  will ;  and  tbe  other 
gods,  who  in  Homer  so  continually  contravene  his  purposes,  become 
willing  instruments  of  his  world-ruling  activity.  So  Solon  teaches 
UB  (about  590  b.c.)  that  Zeus  indeed  watches  over  everything  and 
punishes  all  crime,  but  that  he  does  not  give  way  to  anger  at  special 
things  like  a  man,  but  leaves  the  evil  to  accumulate  before  pimish- 
ment  falls.  So  a  himdred  years  later  exclaims  the  Sicilian  poet  Epi- 
«harmus,  "  Nothing  escapes  the  eye  of  God,  of  that  thou  mayst  assure 
thy.self ;  God  watches  over  us,  and  to  him  nothing  is  impossible." 
Still  more  distinctly  does  this  purer  idea  of  God  appear  in  the  three 
^cat  poets  whose  lives  fuU  ia  the  time  between  the  last  third  of  the 
sixth  century  and  the  end  of  the  fifth,  Pindar,  iEschylus,  and 
Sophocles.  "  On  God,"  says  Pindar,  "  evcrj'thing  depends  ; "  Zeus 
directs  all  that  happens  to  mortals ;  he  gives  success  and  failure  ;  he 
can  cause  the  clear  light  to  shine  out  of  black  night,  and  can  shroud 
the  brightness  of  day  in  gloomj'  darkness.  Nothing  that  man  does 
is  hidden  from  God ;  only  when  he  leads  the  way  can  blessing  be 
hoped  for  ;  in  his  hand  lies  the  issue  of  our  work  ;  from  him  alone 
come  all  ^•irtue  and  wisdom. 

^schylus  speaks  in  the  same  sense.  The  sublimity  and  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  the  unfailing  certainty,  the  crushing  power  of  his  judg- 
ments is  enforced  in  aU  Lis  tragedies.  "Wliat  Zeus  speaks,  is  done ; 
his  will  is  unfailingly  executed :  no  mortal  can  do  aught  against  him, 
none  escape  his  decree ;  all  the  other  gods  act  in  his  8er\-ice ;  his  rule 
is  in  the  end  recognised  by  the  existing  powers,  even  by  the  stubborn 
Titan  Prometheus,  with  willing  submission.  Those  thoughts  are  felt 
in  ^schj'lus  to  have  taken  such  deep  hold  that  it  woidd  not  be  diffi- 
cult, in  spite  of  his  belief  in  the  plurality  of  gods — ^which  the  man  of 
antique,  solid  worth,  the  soldier  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  never 
thought  of  doubting — to  collect  out  of  his  poems,  with  but  slight 
alteration  of  form,  the  essential  elements  of  a  pure  and  lofty  mono- 
theism. What  comes  out  most  prominently  in  them  is  the  idea  of 
divine  justice.  Even  though  iEschylus  has  not  entirely  emancipated 
himself  from  the  ancient  conception  of  an  envious  Deity,  though  we 
read  in  him  that  God  lays  guilt  upon  mortals  if  he  chooses  to  destroy 
a  house  altogether,  yet  still  the  ruling  tendency  of  his  poetry  is  to 
show^  the  connexion  of  misfortune  with  guilt,  and  to  recognise  the 
lofty  justice  of  divine  judgments.  As  a  man  acts,  so  must  he  suffer ; 
ho  whose  heart  and  hand  are  pure,  walks  safe  through  life ;  but 
vengeance  surely  seizes  the  guilty  man,  sooner  or  later,  whether  with 
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suddon  stroke  or  with  slowgripo;  the  Erinnyea  rule  men's  fate ;  thej' 
suck  out  the  life  of  the  criminal,  they  follow  ever  at  his  hoola  ;  thej' 
cast  roimd  him  the  net  of  madnesa,  they  dog  his  footsteps  even  to 
the  grave. 

But  in  iEschylus,  too,  D^^^nc  mercy  overcomes  the  severity  of  the 
avenging  law,  and  even  Orestes  Is  lit  last  freed  from  the  curse,  which 
his  mother's  murder  has  brought  down  on  his  head,  ^schylus  is 
here  quite  aware  that  ho  is  going  beyond  the  original  character  of 
the  Greek  religion,  but  ^vith  a  very  remarkable  and  highly  poetical 
tura,  ho  transfers  the  change,  which,  partly  owing  directly  to  him- 
self, was  going  on  in  the  religious  feeling  of  his  time,  to  the  world  of 
gods  itself.  lie  uses  the  old,  dim  traditions  of  a  contest  between  the 
old  and  new  gods,  to  indicate  to  us,  in  representations  full  of  a  deeper 
meaning,  how  the  terrible  power  of  the  Eumonides  had  given  place  to 
a  milder  and  more  humane  law ;  how  Zeus's  original  rule  by  force 
had  with  time  been  ele\ated  into  a  beneficent  moral  government  of 
the  nnivcrao. 

The  most  beautiful  development  of  this  milder  spirit  is  found  in  the 
works  of  Sophocles.  No  other  poet  has  brought  classic  art  to  such 
harmonious  perfection,  and  no  one  has  more  nobly  expounded  a  pure 
conception  of  divinity,  as  far  as  this  is  compatible  with  the  continu- 
ance of  Greek  polytheism.  Sophocles  describes  to  us,  with  the  feeling 
of  the  simplest  piety,  the  gods  whose  power  and  whose  law  encircles 
hmnan  life.  From  them  derives  everything,  good  and  evil ;  no 
mortal  can  withstand  their  never-changing  night ;  no  act  and  no 
thought  can  escape  their  all-seeing  eye ;  no  man  dares  disobey  their 
eternal  statutes.  From  the  gods  comes  all  wisdom ;  they  load  us  ever 
to  the  right ;  what  they  ordain,  men  must  endui-o  with  submission, 
commit  all  sorrows  to  Zeus,  and  not  strive  to  reach  beyond  the 
measure  of  human  nature.  These  and  other  like  sayings  constantly 
delight  us  in  Sophocles,  and  arc  found  not  seldom,  also,  in  other 
poets  of  that  time.  The  limit  of  Greek  polytheism  is  never  over- 
stepped ;  but  yet  we  are  knl  to  fonu  a  different  idea  of  a  faith  which 
is  thus  expressetl,  from  that  which  we  usually  associate  with  the 
name  of  Heathenism.  The  many  gods  come  to  be  only  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  One  Divine  Being,  the  Godhead ;  the  arbitrariness 
and  contradiction  of  which  Homer  tells  us  so  much,  disixppoar  out  of 
their  action  in  the  world,  and  arc  replaced  by  one  single  mond  rule, 
which  uses  now  one,  now  another  of  the  gods  as  its  instrument.  The 
plurality  of  the  gods  remains  as  a  statement  of  belief,  but  the  difficulty 
which  it  threatened  to  causo  in  religious  feeling  was  in  fact  in  groat 
part  removed. 

The  moral  character  of  religious  belief  was  greatly  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  with  the  advance  made,  oa  wc  have 
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Baid,  in  the  conception  of  God,  tho  belief  in  a  future  retribution 
became  widely  diffused,  and  took  deep  hold  of  the  national  mind. 
In  Homer  and  Ilesiod  we  find  only  the  slightest  beginnings  of  this 
doctrine ;  it  first  acquired  greater  importance  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  but  more  espcciuUy  in  the  so-called  Oi-phic  mysteries,  a 
later  branch  of  this  form  of  worship,  apparently  dating  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  before  Christ ;  aftcrwurds,  also,  in  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine,  which,  like  these,  had  its  origin  in  moral  and 
rehgiuiis,  not  scientific  reasons.  The  form  and  the  meaning  of  this 
system,  of  which  we  cannot  here  follow  out  the  historj-,  was  in  the 
first  instance  certainly  somewhat  doubtful;  it  was  connected  with  the 
mythical  doctrine  of  the  transinigrjtiou  of  souls  among  theOrphici  and 
tho  Pythagoreans  ;  and  that  which,  at  least  luuong  the  first,  decided 
their  future  happiness  or  imhappiuess,  was  less  moral  excellence 
or  unworthiucss  than  their  connexion  with  the  secret  services  and 
the  ascetic  practices  combined  with  them ;  he  who  had  received  con- 
secration, and  had  refrained  from  eating  meat,  and  similar  observ- 
ances, who  had  followed  certain  outward  rules  of  life,  would  by-and- 
by  sit  at  tho  fable  of  the  gods  in  the  world  below,  while  the  xm- 
initiatcd,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  be  cast  into  a  pool  of  slime. 
But  even  among  the  Pythagoreans  the  doctrine  of  immortality  was 
used  in  a  purer  moral  sense  ;  in  Pindar  it  appears  as  the  strongest 
moral  incitomeut ;  vEschylus's  description  of  divine  judgments 
reaches  its  height  in  the  threat  that  even  death  cannot  deliver  the 
criminal  from  the  spirits  of  vengeance ;  Sophocles  often  speaks  of 
retribution  after  death;  and  in  Euripides  we  find  the  words,  ""\Mio 
knows  whether  in  truth  death  is  not  life,  and  life  but  death  ?  "  It 
is  evident  how  much  the  conception  of  divine  justice  would  gain  in 
power  by  this  extension  of  its  sjihere,  and  how  far  more  vividly  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Being  would  strike  the  luiud,  if  one  and  the  same 
moral  order  were  felt  to  rule  both  the  living  and  the  dead. 

But  although  the  ancient  form  of  Greek  i-ehgion  was  much  ennobled 
by  tbis  development  of  the  monotheistic  element,  its  polytheistic 
foundation  was  not  immediately  attacked  by  it.  Philosophy  was  now 
to  enter  upon  another  and  a  bolder  course. 

Greek  plulosophy  did  not,  like  the  Christian,  grow  up  in  the  ser- 
vice of  theology;  its  first  representatives  desired,  not  to  defend  or 
purify  religious  belief,  but  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  things.  They 
had  not,  therefore,  the  same  immediate  occasion  to  pronounce  concern- 
ing the  subject-matter  of  this  belief  as  had  their  Christian  successors. 
But  as  in  their  ex2>lanations  of  nature  they  looked  at  the  world  as  a 
whole,  in  order  to  trace  it  back  to  its  origbial  causes,  they  all,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication,  started  by  assimiing  one  single  power 
that  formed  the  world,  whether  they  conceived  it  as  united  with 
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matter  or  as  separate  from  it,  whether  they  call  it  nature  or  divinity, 
or  by  any  other  name.  And  many  of  them  declared  expressly  that 
this  divinity  was  only  to  be  sought  in  the  highest  intelligence,  in  the 
infinite  mind.  Among  the  pre-Socrutic  philosophers,  whom  wo  have 
next  to  consider,  the  one  who  expressed  this  most  decidedly  and  with 
the  clearest  scientific  understanding  was  Anaxagoras,  the  friend  of 
the  great  Pericles,  who  livetl  in  Athens  till  near  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  But  these  philosophers  take  up  various  positions 
with  regard  to  the  popular  religion,  each  according  to  their  individu- 
ality. Many  of  thcin  pursued  the  course  of  their  scientific  investiga- 
tion without  bringing  it  into  any  distinct  connection  with  the  popular 
belief,  and  generall}'  oven  without  themselves  taking  account  of  it. 
Others  adhered  to  the  popular  traditions,  using  them  to  express  certain 
philosophical  ideas  and  treating  them  as  synonymous  with  them  ;  and, 
therefore,  naturally  it  is  under  the  form  of  Zeus  that  is  represented  in  a 
tangible  shape  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  things,  the  single  centre  of 
the  orders  of  the  world  and  of  the  powers  working  in  the  Avorld. 
Another,  Democritus,  attempts  to  cxi^lain,  not  only  the  belief  in  goda, 
but  the  gods  themselves,  according  to  the  principles  of  his  material- 
ifltio  theory  of  nature.  Ho  conccivecl  that  by  the  same  meeting 
together  of  atoms  to  which  everything  else  owes  its  existence,  there 
were  brought  forth  beings  of  superhuman  size  and  greatness,  whose 
appearance  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  gods.  In  like  manner,  Empe- 
docles  conceives  the  gods — "  the  long-living,  honoured  above  all" — 
as  formed  out  of  his  four  elements,  along  with  beasts,  and  men,  and 
all  other  things.  To  us,  with  our  purer  ideas  of  God,  these  state- 
ments are  very  startling ;  but  thej-  were  not  so  to  the  Greck.^,  in 
whoso  mythology,  from  the  verj-  beginning,  the  creation  of  diverse 
races  of  gods  occupied  an  important  place.  As  Pindar  says,  "  The 
race  of  men  is  one,  and  that  of  the  gods  is  another,  but  one  mother 
bore  them  both."  There  was  no  idea  in  this  of  impugning  the 
popular  belief. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  intention  appeared  with  great  distinctness 
in  the  utterances  of  Xenophancs,  a  man  whose  A-iews  form  a  remark- 
able epoch  in  the  history  of  religious  thought.  This  philosophic  poet, 
the  founder  of  the  so-cjilled  Eloatic  school,  whose  long  life  reached 
from  early  in  the  sixth  till  past  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
appears  to  have  been  led,  purely  by  his  own  reflections,  to  the  pro- 
foundest  doubts  concerning  the  religion  of  his  people.  Not  only  the 
anthropomorphism  of  the  Greek  gods  and  their  many  and  great 
weaknesses  were  ofiensive  to  him,  but  also  the  fact  of  their  number 
in  itself.  "Mortals  think,"  he  says,  "that  the  gods  were  created," 
aa  if  it  were  not  equally  profane  to  conceive  of  them  as  being  created 
and  as  being  mortal.     He  expressed  himself  in  the  same  senae. 
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according  to  Aristotle,  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  funeral 
lamentations  for  the  sea-goddess  Leucothea ;  if  she  were  mortal,  sacri- 
fices ought  not  to  be  offered  to  her,  and  if  she  were  a  goddess,  she 
ought  not  to  be  mourned  for.    The  contradiction  inherent  in  a  religirai 
of  nature — first  assuming  a  God  an  infinite  beiog,  and  then  attributing 
to  him  finite  qualities  and  circumstances — convinces  the  philoso|Acr 
that  this  religion  cannot  be  the  true  one.      The  same  contradiction  is 
pointed  out  by  him  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Gre^  mythology. 
As  the  gods  are  considered  to  have  been  created,  so  they  are  likewise 
regarded  as  subject  to  variation ;  change  of  place  is  ascribed  to  them, 
when  they  are  supposed  to  descend  from  heaven  to  earth  to  viait  this 
or  that  place  where  they  are  honoured,  to  grant  their  assistance  here 
or  there,  &c.,  &c.     Xenophanes  cannot  accept  this  representation. 
It  does  not  beseem  divinity,  he  saj-B,  to  wander  from  place  to  place. 
Di\-inity  can  only  remain  immovable  in  one  place.     Still  more  does  it 
offend  his  conception  of  divinity  when  a  human,  or  indeed  any 
physical  shape,  is  attributed  to  it.     "  Men,"  he  oays,  "  clothe  the 
gods  with  their  own  form,  feelings,  and  even  voice,  and  each  people 
attribute  to  them  its  own ;  the  negroes  think  their  gods  are  black  «md 
flat-nosed,  the  Thracians  blue-eyed  and  red-haired,  and  if  horses  and 
oxen  could  paint,  they  would  infallibly  represent  the  gods  as  horses 
and  oxen."     And  the  description  of  their  moral  character  is  even 
worse.    Homer  and  Hesiod  attribute  to  the  gods  all  that  is  shameM 
and  is  recognised  among  men  as  worthy  of  blame — ^as  theft,  adultery, 
and    deceit.      But  not  only  this  weakness  and  likeness  to  man,  hut 
the  pliirality  in  itself  is  not  consistent  with  the  conception  of  a  Divine 
Being,  according  to  the  purer   insight  of  Xenophanes.     God,  he 
shows,  must  be  the  most  perfect  being,  but  there  can  be  but  one  m<Kt 
perfect ;  divinity  can  only  govern,  not  be  governed,  consequently  no 
other  subordinate  gods  can  be  recognised  alongside  of  the  highest,  all- 
governing  God.  He,  himself,  therefore,  can  only  conceive  of  one  Gh»d, 
who  is  far  removed  above  all  that  is  finite.     "  There  is  one  God," 
he  says,  "  the  highest  among  gods  and  among  men,  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  mortals  in  form  nor  in  thought."     A  God  who,  as  he  sap 
elsewhere,  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  thought ;  who  "  without  effort  rules 
all  by  the  insight  of  his  mind."      Here,  then,  monotheism   first 
appears  distinctly  opposed  in  principle  to  the  plurality  of  gods,  and 
the  himianisation  of  the  divine  in  the  popular  Greek  religion.     From 
the  idea  of  divinity  are  deduced  by  simple  steps  the  conclusions  which 
were  to  shake  the  whole  existing  religion  to  its  centre. 

It  cannot  but  excite  our  highest  admiration  to  find  such  pure  and 
lofty  conceptions  of  divinity,  so  clear  a  consciousness  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  idea  of  God,  among  a  polytheistic  nation  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  and  in  an  age  when  scientific  investigation  had 
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hardly  tried  ita  first  uncertain  steps.  The  historical  effect  also  of 
this  phenomenon  must  not  be  undervalued.  The  attacks  of  Xeno- 
phanes  inflicted  a  blow  on  Greek  polytheism,  from  which  it  never 
altogether  recovered  ;  and  although  this  philo.sopher  stands  for  a  time- 
nearly  alone  in  his  bold  doubts  as  to  the  existing  religion,  yet  oven 
during  the  next  fifty  years  ho  was  not  quite  without  followers,  and 
in  the  end  the  doubts  which  ho  first  expressed  grew  into  u  power 
against  which  the  popidar  religion  could  oppose  no  barrier  except 
.  the  custom  of  the  masses,  and  special  measures  of  authority  which 
trere  quite  ineffectual  to  produce  anj-  general  result. 

Some  time  later  than  Xcnophanes  wo  find  the  Ephcsian  philosopher . 
Ueraclitus  following,  if  not  exactly  the  some  course,  yet  one  very 
near  to  it.     The  plurality  of  gods  is  not  indeed  expressly  attacked  by 
him,  although  he  had  advanced  far  beyond  it  in  the  conception  of  an 
universal  all-guiding  intelligence ;  but  the  religious  usages  so  nearly 
coimected  with  it,  the  sacrifices  of  beasts  and  the  worship  of  statues, 
meet  with  his  decided  reprobation,  and  ho  finds  no  words  strong^ 
enough  to  express  his  disapproval  of  tho  poets  Homer  and  nesiod, 
who,  as   Herodotus   says,  have  made   of  tho  Hellenes   their   gods. 
Somewhat  later,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  we  meet  again 
\Fith  the  tJioughts,  and  even  catch  the  ring  of  tho  very  words,  of  the 
old  Eicutic  philosopher,  in  a  fragment  of  Empcdocles,  in  which  it  is 
said  either  of  Apollo  or  of  tho  supreme  God,  for  which  it  is  we  do 
not  know :  "  None  can  come  near  him,  nor  sec  him  with  eyes  nor 
touch  him  with  hands,  for  he  cannot  have  human  bo<ly  and  human 
limbe ;  he  is  only  a  holy,  impalpable  spirit,  who  looks  through  the 
whole  universe  with  his  swift  thoughts."  About  the  same  time  begins 
that  sceptical  movement,  the  most  decided  leaders  of  which  we  com- 
monly call  by  the  name  of  Sophists — a  movement  which  in  a  short 
time  penetrated  into  all  parts  of  Greek  life  and  all  grades  of  society, 
shook  to  their  foundations  the  traditional  customs  and  beliefs,  and 
from  its  first  appearance  began  on  active  attack  on   tho   existing 
religious  faith.     Thus  we  immediately  find  the  first  spokesman  of  the 
Sophists,  Protagoras,  beginning  a  treatise  with  the  statement  that  he 
means  to  say  nothing  concerning  the  gods,  whether  they  do  exist  or 
do  not  exist,  for  the  question  is  too  obscure  and  human  life  too  short 
to  fathom  it.     Another  of  the  more  famous  Sophists,  Prodicus,  en- 
deavoured to  show  how  men  came  to  a  belief  in  the  gods  through 
their  admiration  for  useful  and  beneficent  objects  in  nature ;  while 
Critios,  a  disciple  of  the  Sophists,  represented  religion   in  one  of  his 
plays  aa  the  invention  of  clever  lawgivers,  who  wished  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  their  laws  by  the  fear  of  divine  punishment.     And 
this  Wiis  the  most  rccei\-ed  opinion  in  those  circles  where  the  intel- 
lectual influence  of  the  Sophists  reached.     As  in  other  state  regu- 
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lations  and  costoms,  the  followers  of  tJiis  school  saw  in  rdigion  only 
the  result  of  a  voluntary  compact,  and  according  to  than  this  was 
proved  by  the  diversity  of  religions.  If  the  belief  in  the  gods  was 
inherent  in  human  nature,  they  said,  all  men  would  worahip  the 
same  gods ;  that  it  was  precisely  oat  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  natural  conditions  of  its  development  that  the  varieties  of  reli- 
gion arose,  as  of  all  other  historical  phenomena,  was  as  little  under- 
stood by  the  Greek  freethinkers  as  by  their  modem  followers. 

Notwithstanding  their  superficial  treatment  of  this  question,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  was  so  strongly  in  their  favour  in  (he  most  intel- 
lectually important  of  the  Oreek  cities,  and  thdr  way  of  thought  was 
80  far  from  being  confined  to  the  Schools,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  commonly-accepted 
view  of  the  cultivated  classes  in  Greece  generally,  and  not  in  Athens 
alone.  The  doctrine  which  the  Sophists  advanced  in  treatises  and 
rhetorical  discourses,  the  poets  preached  in  another  form  with  the 
most  telling  and  widely-spread  results  in  the  theatre.  While 
Sophocles  has  left  in  his  tragedies  a  memorial  no  less  of  his  pious 
tendencies  than  of  his  art,  we  find  his  younger  contemporary 
Euripides,  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  among  many  beautiful  rdi- 
gious  and  moral  sentiments,  introducing  innumerable  questionings 
on  subjects  both  of  doctrine  and  morals,  and  giving  so  naturalistic  a 
treatment  to  the  myths,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  far  he  is 
removed  from  the  old  religious  point  of  view.  The  comic  writer 
Aristophanes  rails  with  passionate  vehemence  against  him  and  against 
all  the  later  teachers,  among  whom  he  reckons  Socrates,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  in  his  way  he  was  quite  in  earnest  in  his  zeal  for  ancient 
customs  and  the  ancient  belief;  but  was  it  the  way  to  restore  rever- 
ence for  the  gods  to  expose  them,  as  Aristophanes  did,  to  the  laughter 
of  the  spectators  with  such  insolent  freedom — to  expose  the  human 
weaknesses  of  their  characters  so  glaringly  and  coarsely — ^to  drag 
them,  as  it  were,  through  the  mire  of  all  that  is  low  and  mean  P 
And  he  himself  tells  us  that  this  part  of  his  pieces  was  far  more 
approved  by  his  hearers  than  his  exhortations  to  return  to  the  good 
old  time  and  its  faith ;  and  that  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  it  was  considered  old-fashioned  and  uneducated  by 
very  many  in  Athens  to  believe  any  longer  in  the  gods.  Even  his 
pious  and  often  superstitious  elder  contemporary,  Herodotus,  is  not 
tminfluenced  by  the  rationalistic  spirit ;  and  in  Thucydides  we  see 
how,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  deepest  seriousness  of 
feeling,  the  most  elevated  moral  views  of  the  universe,  could  be 
imited  with  entire  absence  of  that  mythical  element  which  is  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  old  Greek  religion.  This  historian  brings 
before  our  eyes  by  his  startling  descriptions,  the  confusion  of  jdl 
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moral  ideas,  the  decay  of  piety  and  faith,  the  growth  of  a  nuked 
selfishness,  during  the  internal  struggles  of  the  Greek  states.  The 
Sophists,  in  the  attacks  on  the  popular  belief,  arc  only  the  pioneers 
of  a  stjle  of  thought,  the  way  for  which  having  been  at  that  time 
prep:ired  in  the  most  various  quarters,  must  be  regarde<l  not  as  the 
work  of  these  individuals,  but  as  the  result  of  the  whole  historical 
development  of  tlie  <iiuo.  It  was,  therefore,  the  less  to  be  expected 
that  any  special  exercise  of  state  authority — such  as  the  impeachment 
brought  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Pericles  by  liis  political  opponents 
against  Anaxagoras,  and  later  against  Protagoras  and  Socrates — 
should  ofier  any  lasting  resistance  to  the  new  opinions.  Individuals 
fell  victims  to  these  attacks.  .i\jiaxagoras  and  Protagoras  were  driven 
from  Athens,  Socrates  drank  the  cup  of  poison ;  but  the  spread  of 
their  views  was  not  prevented  by  persecution,  but  rather  advanced 
by  it.  AVhen  Protagoras  in  the  year  410  b.c.  fletl  from  Athens,  the 
scepticism  for  which  he  was  attaeketl  had  long  since  taken  deep  and 
wide- spreading  root  there.  The  restoration  of  the  popular  religion 
in  its  earlier  significance  had  already  become  impossible,  but  it  was 
quite  possible  to  advance  beyond  the  position  of  the  Sophists,  if 
deeper  minds  and  more  profound  thinkers  should  undertake  the  task 
which  they  had  trcafe<l  in  a  one-sided  and  insiitficiont  manner. 

Socrates  was  a  thinker  of  this  more  profound  kind.  It  is  true  that 
this  great  philosopher  desired,  on  principle,  to  abstain  from  all  theo- 
logical questions;  the  human  understanding,  he  thought,  was  not 
capible  of  fathoming  the  nature  and  works  of  the  dinnity,  and  the 
investigation  could  ser\e  no  useful  end ;  and  he,  therefore,  blamed 
the  natural  philosophers  for  conceiving  it  possible  that  they  shoidd 
trace  out  the  action  of  the  gods  in  nature.  He,  for  his  part,  wished 
to  confine  himself  to  the  things  which  concerned  human  life  and 
human  duties.  But,  as  ho  regarded  piety  and  reverence  towards 
God  as  the  chief  of  these  duties,  ho  was  thus  obliged  to  form  for 
himself  a  distinct  view  concerning  God  and  his  relation  towards  man. 
and,  as  in  this  he  could  only  proceed  according  to  his  general 
jirinciples,  ho  became  almost  against  his  will  the  founder  of  a  reli- 
gious doctrine,  which,  in  spite  of  its  scientific  deficiencies,  was  of  great 
value  to  future  times.  As  he  habitually  judged  of  the  value  ol 
human  actions  by  the  reasonableness  of  their  objects,  ho  sought  to 
discover  in  the  universe  the  end  which  everything  served,  and  he 
believed  himself  to  have  found  this  in  the  well-being  of  mankind. 
Thus  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  world  coidd  only  be  the 
work  of  an  all-powerful,  all-good,  all-wise,  and  all-knowing  Being,  a 
Being  whose  intelligence  as  far  surpasses  ours  as  the  vastness  of  the 
world  in  which  he  dwells  does  that  of  our  body,  whose  eye  looks 
through  all  things,  whose  protecting  care  embraCH.'s  all,  the  grcatesf 
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and  the  smallest  alike.     >Socrates  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  inresti- 
gatJng  more  closely  how  far  this  intellectual  conviction  of  bis  agreed 
with  the  popular  religion,  to  vhich  he  was  honestly  attached ;  he 
speaks,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  indifferently  in  the  plural  of 
many  gods,  or  in  the  singular  of  God  or  the  Di^nnity ;  he  is  assured 
that  the  gods  direct  all  for  our  good,  that  we  must  submit  abeolately 
to  their  decrees,  and  implicitly  obey  their  commands ;  and,  as  regards 
divine  worship,  he  satisfies  himself  with  the  aphorism  that  a  pious 
heart  is  the  best  offering  to  God,  and  that  for  the  rest  every  one  should 
worship  according  to  the  tradition  of  his  people.     But  yet  it  is 
evident  that  his  religious  doctrine  has  for  its  essential  foundation  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God.     He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
many  gods  of  the  popular  religion,  apparently  he  believed  in  them  in 
all  good  faith,  but  above  these  many  gods  rises  so  prominently  the 
one  world-creating  iutolligencc  as  the    essential  power,  the  single 
authority  directing  the  arrangements  of  the  world,  and  giving  the 
standard  for  the  moral  duty  of  man,  that  all  the  others  seem  beside 
it  like  mere  idle  spectators.     Socrates  himself  distinguishes  between 
them  in  an   expression,  which  Xenophon  has  handed  down  to  us, 
when  he  says  that  the  other  gods,  as  well  as  the  Creator  and  Sup- 
porter of  the  Universe,  bestow  on  us  their  benefits  without  showing 
themselves  to  our  eyes.     The  principal  point  with  him  is  the  convic- 
tion that  everything  in  the  world  and  in  human  life  is  ordered  for 
the  best  end,  with  perfect  intelligence,  and  according  to  a  harmonious 
plan ;  but  whether  tlus  plan  comes  from  a  single  being,  or  whether  the 
Supi-emo  Deity  has  under  him  other  divine  beings  as  his  assistants,  is 
a  question,  tho  investigation  of  which  troubles  him  little,  because  it 
appears  to  bo  of  no  practical  importance  for  his  religious  require- 
ments,    lie,  personally,  must  have  been  disposed  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  second  view,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  most  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  his  nation,  from  which   ho  thought  it   neither 
desirable  nor  allowable  to  separate  himself.  So  the  unity  of  God  was 
combiuod  with  the  plurality  of  popular  divinities  in  tho  manner  which 
already  presented  itself  naturally  to  the  Greeks  by  their  mythologj", 
and  in  which  poets  had  ab-eady  prepared  the  way  for  the  philosophers ; 
tho  many  gods  are  placed  in  a  relation  altogether  subordinate  to  the 
One,  they  only  carry  out,  in  particular  parts  of  tho  world,  and  in 
special    relations  of  human  life,  tho  will  of  the  same  inteUigciico 
which  in  the  Supreme  God  is  conceived  as  omnipotonco  embraeiu^' 
the  whole  universe. 

Greek  philosophy,  as  represented  by  the  great  majority  of  its  pro- 
fessors, continued  faithful  to  this  course  in  later  times.  There  were, 
indeed,  some  who  took  up  a  position  more  distinctly  opposed  to  tho 
popular  reb'gion.     Socrates  distinguished  between  the  Sapreme  God 
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and  all  the  rest,  and  his  scholar  Antisthenes  vrent  further,  and 
asserted,  with  the  Elcatics,  thut  in  truth  there  exists  but  one  Ood, 
■whom  we  ought  not  to  represent  to  ourselves  in  human  form,  while 
the  many  other  gods  are  only  the  creation  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. He  and  his  followers,  the  CjTiics,  made  themselves  known  for  a 
kind  of  free-thinkiag,  which  we  find  reappearing  later  among  the 
CjTiics  of  the  Roman  empire,  while  at  the  same  time  they  endeavoured 
to  use  the  mythical  traditions  for  moral  ends  by  free  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. Another  follower  of  Socrates,  Aristipi^ue,  who,  however, 
widely  departed  from  the  strict  Socratic  doctrine,  adopted  with  his 
school  the  sceptical  views  of  Protagoras.  Among  tho  later  schools, 
in  tho  Alexandrian  and  Roman  periods,  the  sceptics  and  the  Epicu- 
reans opposed  the  received  religion  on  rationalising  grounds.  Tho 
former,  indeed,  could  not,  in  conformity  with  their  principles, 
positively  dispute  the  existence  of  the  gods  ;  but  they  affirmed  it  to 
te  as  incapable  of  proof  as  any  other  scientific  theorj- ;  and  in  the 
struggle  against  the  contemporary  theology  of  the  Stoic  school, 
Cameades,  the  most  clear-sighted  of  the  ancient  sceptics,  brought 
forward  objections  against  tho  commonly-received  idea  of  divinity  in 
the  second  century  B.C.,  which  are  not  even  now  without  force.  The 
niunerous  school  of  the  Epicureans,  especially  spread  among  tho 
Homans,  diifered  from  the  popular  belief  on  another  side.  These 
philosophers  did  not  try  to  cast  doubt  on  tho  existence  of  the  gods, 
they  declared  this,  indeed,  to  be  quite  xmquestionable,  but  in  order  to 
give  up  nothing  of  their  principle  of  a  purely  physical  explanation 
of  the  natural  world,  and  to  destroy  the  superstitious  fear  of  the 
divinitj',  they  considered  it  necessary  to  deny  any  action  of  the  gods 
on  earthly  things  ;  the  gods  dwell  in  the  empty  space  between  tho 
worlds  in  sacred  repose,  not  affected  by  our  concerns,  nor  interfering 
in  them — the  objects  of  an  unselfish  adoration,  while  within  the 
world  all  i.s  governed  partlj'  by  chance,  partly  by  a  blind  necessity 
of  nature.  Tho  cause  of  monotheism  had  nothing  to  gain  from 
auch  religious  belief  as  this,  which,  in  its  practical  result,  scarcely 
differs  from  atheism  ;  tho  Epicureans  treated  it  with  the  same  con- 
tempt as  the  myths  of  tho  popular  religion,  and  the  objections  of  the 
sceptics  to  the  popular  conceptions  would  nowise  lead  to  a  purer  form 
of  religion,  since  they  regarded  the  existence  of  one  god,  and  that  of 
many,  as  equally  incajwble  of  proof.  These  schools,  therefore,  only 
assisted  the  cause  of  monotheism  in  so  far  as  they  contributed  to 
open  a  way  for  a  new  religion  by  undermining  the  existing  one. 

This  way  of  thought,  however,  as  has  been  remarked,  did  not  pre- 
dominate in  Greek  phQosophy.  Tho  most  important  of  the  poat- 
Socratic  philosophers,  followed  rather  the  line  of  reasoning  which 
Socrates  had  adopted  in  trying  to  reconcile  poh'thcism  with  mono- 
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theism.  At  the  some  time  they  went  further  than  Socrates,  in 
assuming  a  much  freer  attitude  towards  the  popular  religion,  and 
insisting  much  more  stringently  on  its  puriticution  by  means  of 
philosophy.  !No  one  has  in  this  relation  exercised  so  powerful  an 
influence  on  the  development  of  religious  consciousness,  extending 
through  many  centuries,  as  the  great  disciple  of  Socrates,  Plalo.  Tlie 
religious  system  (jf  this  philosopher  is  in  its  essential  features  a  very 
pure  and  intellectual  monotheism.  Above  and  beyond  the  world  of  out- 
ward pliciionicTm  lies,  according  to  him,  the  world  of  eternal  incorpo- 
real unchangeable  entities,  of  ideas  ;  at  the  head  of  (he  collective  world 
of  ideas  stands  the  good,  the  infinite  Being,  the  source  of  all  thought  and 
of  all  existence,  which  gives  reality  to  facts,  and  truth  to  our  concep- 
tions, towards  which  all  our  thoughts  and  actions  strive  according  to 
their  innermost  nature,  even  though  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  itself  in 
its  pure  form,  and  mostly  can  only  contemplate  it  in  its  imitations  and 
its  working.  Plato's  world-forming  divinity  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  the  (iood,  and  it  is  by  the  idea  of  the  good  that  his  conception 
of  God  is  altogether  fonued  and  interjienetrated.  Goodness  is  tlie 
most  essential  quiJity  of  the  divinity,  out  of  goodness  he  created  the 
world,  and  with  goodness  and  wisdom  he  guides  human  fortunes,  in 
small  tilings  ns  in  great;  all  things  will  in  tlie  end  turn  to  good 
for  the  mail  who  by  purity  of  life  imitates  his  goodness  and  perfec- 
tion. Our  conceptions  of  the  Deity  are  to  be  measured  bj-  the  idea 
of  the  Good,  and  by  this  we  must  determine  our  duties  towards  Him. 
God  is  not  envious  of  human  happiness,  as  the  popular  doctrine  of 
fate,  among  the  Greeks,  made  him  seem,  for  the  good  cannot  foci 
env}'.  lie  cannot  alter  himself,  or  show  himself  other  than  ho  is, 
because  whut  is  perfect  is  invariable,  and  because  all  untruth  is  im- 
possible to  him.  He  must  be  altogether  of  a  spiritual  nature,  elevated 
above  pleasure  and  pain,  imtouched  by  all  evils.  "We  must  form  to 
ourselves  only  the  highest  and  purest  ideas  of  his  power,  and  his 
goodness,  his  wisdom,  his  holiness,  his  justice;  we  must  reject  as 
unworthy  fables  the  myths  which  tell  us  of  human  weaknesses, 
passions,  imd  feelings  in  the  gods.  True  worship  can  only  consist 
in  pure  sentiments  and  virtuous  life,  not  in  the  gifts  and  prayers 
with  which  ignorance  hoped  to  honour  the  gods  and  wickedness  to 
bribe  thcni.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
iind  principles  purer  than  these  in  Christian  theology,  and,  in  fact, 
these  principles  of  the  Platonic  system  have  for  centuries  served  as 
guides  to  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  their  conceptions  of 
the  Divinity  and  their  interpretations  of  Biblical  narratives.  A 
phllosoi)her  who  covdd  put  forth  such  views  had  really  left  poly- 
theism behind.  Nevertheless  Plato  will  not  consent  to  abandon  it 
altogether,  and  his  system  certainly  left  him  some  points  of  union 
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with  it.  In  the  first  phice,  after  and  subordinated  to  the  divinity, 
or  the  Good,  appear  tlie  other  ideas,  which  Plato  also  describes  as  tho 
eternal  gods ;  again,  I'lnto  was  unable  to  divest  himself  of  the 
popuhir  conception,  according  to  which  the  constellations,  in  the 
unchanging  regularity  of  their  course,  were  held  to  be  living  beings, 
inspired  by  a  far  higher  intelligence  than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  the 
fiamo  way  he  looks  on  the  whole  universe  as  a  living  being,  from 
whose  soul  all  other  individual  existences  are  derived.  The  stars  are 
therefore  the  \isiblc  gods,  and  the  world  he  calls  God  become  real, 
whose  beauty  and  perfection  he  cannot  sufficiently  admire.  On  the 
other  hand,  ho  considers  the  other  gods  of  Grecian  tradition,  Apollo, 
Here,  Athene,  &c.,  us  he  clearly  gives  us  to  understand,  simply  as 
mythical  creations.  But  even  these  he  would  by  no  means  liavo 
removed  from  public  adoration,  but  desires  that  the  belief  in  them 
should  be  inculcated  as  the  first  step  in  public  education ;  for  men, 
he  says,  mast  first  be  educated  by  lies,  and  afterwards  by  truth,  first 
by  myths,  then  by  scientific  understanding  ;  therefore  those  who  do 
.ot  attain  to  the  latter,  as  is  the  case  with  tho  mass  of  mankind, 
remain  confined  for  ever  to  tho  myths,  and  to  the  form  of  worship 
correspoiuling  to  them.  So  much  the  more  earnestly  does  the  philo- 
sopher urge  that  the  myths  themselves  should  bo  purified  in  a  philo- 
sophical and  moral  jKiint  of  view,  that  all  that  is  morally  injurious 
and  imworthy  of  deity  should  bo  removed  from  religious  tradition 
and  public  worship.  This  is  the  chief  cau.se  of  tho-  severity  with 
which  he  treats  the  great  poets  of  his  nation,  and  refuses  entrance 
into  his  state  to  a  Ilomer  and  to  a  Ilesiotl.  As  artists  ho  might 
tolerate  them,  but  as  teachers  of  religion  he  must  reject  them.  His 
position,  therefore,  a,s  to  the  question  before  us  is  as  follows.  He  is 
himself  a  monotheist,  and  his  monotheism  is  hardly  at  all  affected  by 
Lis  doctrine  of  the  higher  nature  of  the  stars,  for  these  "  visible  gods  " 
stand  practically  in  the  same  relation  to  the  one  visible  God,  as  man 
or  any  other  finite  being.  On  the  other  hand,  he  considers  tho 
Greek  polytheism  indispensable  as  a  popular  religion,  but  its  ad- 
missibility depends  on  tho  condition  of  its  being  subjected  to  a 
thorough  reform,  and  therefore  brought  os  far  as  possible  into 
harmony  with  monotheism. 

Aristotle  agrees  in  all  essential  points  with  Plato ;  and  he  expresses 
still  more  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God.  As  the  world  is 
one  whole,  it  must,  he  shows,  be  guided  by  one  supreme  cause,  and 
this  cause  can  only  be,  as  he  proceeds  to  explain,  the  pure,  immaterial 
spirit,  working  ceaselessly  in  never-sleeping  activity  of  thought.  At 
the  same  time  the  doctrine  that  God  must  be  a  jx-rsonul  being  comes 
out  more  strongly  in  his  system  than  in  thot  of  Plato,  and  fonns  a 
more  essential  part  of  it.     The  doctrine  of  providence  held  by  So- 
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cnitce  and  Flato,  on  the  other  hand,  i&  essentialljr  changed ;  God  is 
indeed,  according  to  AriKtotle,  the  first  moving  cause  which  gives 
the  impulse  to  the  turning  of  the  heavens,  and  the  highest  good, 
towards  which  all  things  aspire ;  there  is  c<?rtainly  in  nature  an 
active  power  diffused  through  all  things,  and  xmconsciously  working 
itself  out ;  there  is  in  human  life  a  natural  connection  between  moral 
worth  and  inward  happiness,  but  in  the  system  of  Aristotle  there  i& 
no  place  for  the  direct  action  of  God  affecting  the  individual  in  the 
course  of  the  world.  Besides  the  supreme  God,  Aristotle  supposes 
a  number  of  other  immortal  beings,  in  the  spirits  of  the  epherea  of 
the  stars,  since  he  considers  the  universe  as  tmcreatod  and  imperish- 
able, because  the  oction  of  the  di\'inity  in  the  world  must  be  as  ever- 
lasting as  God  himself.  He  also  applies  the  polytheistic  belief  to 
these  star-spirits,  as  for  as  he  allows  of  any  truth  in  it ;  "  but  all 
eJae,"  he  says,  "  are  mj-thic  accessories  to  gain  over  the  people, 
which  have  been  added  for  the  sake  of  law  and  public  benefit.' 
Here  then  we  have  again  a  monotheism  which  is  but  little  chan 
by  the  introduction  of  astral  spirits,  and  chiefly  distinguiahecl  from 
the  Platonic  doctrine  by  its  more  serene  and  unimaginative  tone ;  a 
monotheism  which  does  not  itself  neotl  the  popular  religion,  but 
tolerates  it  as  a  political  necessitj",  and  leaves  open  certain  points  of 
connection  with  it  in  its  own  system. 

In  the  next  in  succession  of  the  great  Greek  schools  of  philosophy, 
that  of  the  Stoics,  this  monotheism  became  pantheism.  According 
to  the  Stoic  doctrine,  there  exists  a  single  being,  who  contains  within 
himself  the  substance  of  all  things,  which  ho  allows  to  flow  forth 
from  himself,  and  take  distinct  form.  ^\Ticn  the  t^'nn  of  this  world 
is  completed,  he  will  absorb  it  again  into  himself,  in  order,  after  the 
course  of  a  certain  period,  to  create  the  same  world  afresh,  and  to 
carry  on  the  cycle  of  things  into  eternity,  as  it  has  like%visc  lasted 
from  eternity.  This  being  is  at  the  same  time  the  essence  of  matter 
and  the  essence  of  force  ;  it  is  the  creative  fire  which  brings  forth 
the  other  elements  in  its  changes  ;  but  it  is  also  the  highest  spirit, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  law  of  the  world,  the  Divinity.  Every- 
thing that  is,  is  derived  from  this  Divine  Being,  and  is  supported  in 
existence  by  him ;  aU  the  lurces  of  nature  and  aU  spirits  are  only 
parts  of  the  one  power,  which  is  diffused  through  everj-thing.  la 
80  far  as  a  Divine  jiower  works  in  aU  things,  evcrj-thing  may  be 
made  an  object  of  religious  worship,  and  personified  into  a  divinity; 
but  as  in  truth  there  is  only  one  original  power,  which  manifests 
itself  in  all  things  under  divers  forms,  these  divmities  must  not  be 
regarded  as  concrete  personalities,  but  only  as  mythical  representa- 
tives of  the  forces  of  nature,  which  having  sprung  from  the  one 
source  of  the  Divine  Being,  embrace  the  universe  with  their  thousand 
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arms.  The  religious  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  is  formed  on  this  doable 
point  of  view.  On  one  hand,  the  Stoics  maintain  the  popular 
religion  against  scepticism  and  Epicureanism ;  they  endeavour  to 
show  that  tlie  roprcsontations  of  the  gods  and  the  myths,  even  those 
apparently  most  unworthy  and  unreasonable,  have  a  real  meaning ; 
they  also  defend  the  belief  in  prophecies  and  other  things  of  the 
same  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  admit  the  truth  of 
all  thitt  tradition  in  the  sense  which  the  popular  belief  attributed 
to  it ;  in  the  place  of  the  gods  they  introduce  natural  objects,  the 
stars,  the  elements,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  great  men,  and 
benefactors  of  humanity ;  and  in  the  place  of  direct  Divine  revela- 
tions, the  natural  prognostics  of  future  events,  which  the  expert  can 
understand  and  decipher  according  to  the  usual  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect.  Hence  their  treatment  of  the  popular  religion  is  a 
continual  attempt  at  interpretation  of  it  in  a  sense  not  originally 
intended;  they  are  the  chief  originators  of  that  allegorical  mode 
of  exposition  which  has  passed  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Jews,  and  on 
to  the  Christians,  and  has  caused  so  much  confusion  among  both. 
They  seek  artificially  to  reconcile  a  pantheistic  monotheism  with 
polytheism.  But  that  the  two  are  essentially  different  cannot  be 
concealed  by  the  Stoic  doctrine.  We  find  among  the  writings  of  the 
school  not  only  many  beautiful  expressions  concerning  the  Divine 
Being,  the  worthlessness  of  outward  form  alone,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  spiritual  worship  of  God,  but  also  very  keen  and  free-spoken 
judgments  on  the  myths  and  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  tradi- 
tional faith ;  but  the  school  in  general  had  too  little  critical  insight 
fully  to  realise  its  position  with  regard  to  the  popular  belief.  In 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics,  we  have  now  made  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  three  great  originators  of  religious  systems 
which  were  followed  for  centuries  long  by  all  those  in  the  Greco- 
Itomnn  and  Greco-Oriental  world,  who  found  popular  religion  too 
impure,  mid  mere  scepticism  too  empty  and  comfortless.  The 
eclecticism  of  the  Roman  period  produced  the  most  various  combina- 
tions of  the  doctrines  of  the  different  systems ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
tendency  grew  stronger  and  stronger  among  philosophers  to  attach 
themselves  to  positive  religion  and  to  expect  a  divine  revelation  of 
that  truth  which  their  overwearie<l  thought  had  bcgim,  since  the  rise 
of  scepticism,  to  consider  beyond  its  power  to  discover  unassisted.  And 
the  farther  the  divinity  was  removed  above  all  that  is  finite  and  earthly 
by  the  purer  idea  of  GckI  taught  in  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
schools,  the  more  vindly  aros^c  the  desire  to  find  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man  in  some  beings  higher  than  man,  who  yet  stood  nearer 
to  the  world  and  to  mankind  than  God.  Hence  the  importance 
which  now  begins  to  attach  to  the  belief  in  daouons.    Originally  this 
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belief  was  only  a  subordinate  part  of  the  popular  religion  which 
philosophers  like  Plato  certainly  made  use  of  on  occasion,  but  which 
was  of  no  importance  in  their  own  view.  Now  it  became  a  question 
of  the  most  earnest  religious  interest.  The  One  God  of  the  philo- 
sophers was  placed  at  too  great  a  height  for  the  mind  to  venture 
to  connect  his  actions  and  his  existence  with  the  course  of  nature 
and  the  events  of  human  life.  The  popular  gods,  who  were  supposed 
to  take  part  in  both,  could  not,  it  was  thought,  be  regarded  as  god« 
in  a  strict  and  complete  sense,  on  this  very  account.  But  the  need 
which  hud  created  polj-theism,  had  not  j'et  passed  away :  people 
could  not  abandon  the  habit  of  representing  divine  beings  to  them- 
jeelves,  in  sensuous  shape  and  definite  form.  "Wliat  remained  to 
•them  but  to  place  alongside  of  the  divinity  a  number  of  inferior 
Jjeings,  who  might  be  the  bond  between  him  and  the  world,  inas- 
much as  they  represented  divine  power  in  a  limited  sphere,  and 
took  individual  parts  of  the  world  and  individual  men  under  their 
special  protection.  Such  beings  are  the  demons.  They  are  the  old 
gods  of  polytheism,  but  deprived  of  their  independence,  and  sub- 
ordinated to  the  one  monotheistic  God  as  his  servants  and  instrumeiits. 
By  adopting  the  dicmons  in  the  place  of  the  gods,  polytheism  shows 
its  readiness  to  yield  the  place  to  monotheism,  provided  that  it  be 
Htill  allowed  to  retain  a  subordinate  position. 

This  tendency  was  widely  spread  at  this  time  among  the  followers 
-of  the  only  strictly  monotheistic  religion  of  ancient  history,  Judaism. 
Jn  the  centuries  succeeding  the  Babylonian  captivity  a  new  element 
entered  into  the  Jewish  mind  in  the  belief  in  angels  and  devils,  which 
aflbrded  a  certain  satisfaction  to  the  polytheistic  tendency  within  the 
range  of  monotheism.  The  difference  between  the  old  gods,  who 
as  daemons  and  lesser  gods  had  submitted  themselves  to  the  one 
Supreme  God,  and  the  ministering  spirits  now  surrounding  the  one 
God  of  the  Jews,  was  so  slight,  that  there  appeared  nothing  essential 
to  interfere  with  the  blending  of  the  two.  And  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  began  already  to  put  forth  a  theory  concerning  divine  powers 
and  the  supporter  of  these  powers,  the  "  Logos,"  or  Word  of  God, 
in  which  the  Jewish  belief  in  angels  was  brought  into  the  closest 
uonueclion  with  the  Greek  beUof  in  da-mons,  and  with  the  philo- 
sophers' doctrine  of  ideas,  and  of  the  universal  all-penetrating 
Divine  intelligence  or  Logos.  This  blending  of  the  two  religions 
was  also  prepared  for  in  another  way.  Partly  by  the  mixing  of 
races  of  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian  time,  partly  by  the  spread  of 
Greek  i>liilosopl)y,  the  limits  were  broken  down  which  hitherto 
had  kept  the  nations  divided  in  self-sufficing  separateness.  The 
Greek  had  to  accustom  himself  to  recognise  the  existence  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  also  among  the   "  Barbarians,"   on  tho 
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supposed  sole  possession  of  which  ho  had  hitherto  rested  his  proud 
contempt  for  all  that  was  not  Greek ;  and  the  Jew  began  to  doubt 
of  the  exclusive  election  of  his  people,  when  ho  found  the  Greek 
possessed  of  a  superior  intellectual  cultivation,  doubtless  also  a  gift 
of  God,  and  of  an  insight  into  religious  things,  in  recognising  which 
his  national  vanily  could  only  poorly  soothe  itself  by  the  groundless 
assumption  that  the  old  Greek  sages  had  borrowed  their  treasures 
from  the  Jewish  prophets  and  the  Old  Testament  writings.  So  by 
degrees  the  truth  was  recognised,  the  gradual  diffusion  of  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  lasting  merit  of  the  Stoic  school,  that  all 
men  in  right  of  their  intellectual  nature  are  equal,  and  stand  under 
the  same  law,  that  they  have  the  same  natural  rights,  and  the  same 
moral  duties,  that  they  all  alike  are  to  bo  regarded  as  children  of 
God,  as  citizens  of  one  and  the  same  community,  comprising  the 
whole  of  mankind. 

People  learnt  to  look  on  the  relation  of  man  to  God  as  immcdiato 
and  inward,  limited  to  no  nationality,  no  class,  and  no  race;  to  consider 
the  service  of  a  pious  heart  and  a  virtuous  life  us  more  essential  than 
national  forms  of  worship,  and  to  substitute  for  priestly  mediation 
the  communion  of  man  with  God.  This  refinement  of  moral  and 
religious  consciousness  had  been  first  brought  about  in  an  extensive 
way  among  the  Greeks,  and  through  the  means  of  Greek  philosophy; 
but  Judaism  had  not  been  excluded  from  its  effect.  Since  the  second 
century  before  Christ  a  party  appeared  in  the  Essenes,  obviously 
connected  with  the  Greek  Neo-Pvthiigorcanism,  and  through  it  with 
the  whole  philosophy  of  that  time,  which  gave  itself  up  to  an  inward 
unworldly  piety,  devoted  to  poverty  and  renunciation,  to  universal 
himian  love,  and  the  removal  of  all  inequality  among  men,  but  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  indifferent  to  the  national  cxixTtations  of  a 
Messiah,  and  rejected  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices,  the  corner-stone 
of  Jewish  religious  worship,  setting  up  in  the  place  of  the  Jewish 
hierarchical  institutions  a  monastically  organised  community  of  asce- 
tics. But  this  change  in  moral  feeling  is  itself  most  closely  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  conceptions  concerning  the  Di^^nity. 
If  one  God,  whoso  kingdom  is  the  whole  world,  took  the  place  of  the 
many  popular  gods,  one  DiA-ine  Right  and  Law  must  embrace  all  men, 
and  thus  not  only  the  separations  of  national  religions  would  disap- 
pear, but  also  the  service  of  a  pious  life,  common  to  all,  would 
naturally  come  to  appear  the  essential  thing,  as  opposed  to  8])ocial 
and  outward  forms  of  worship.  And  so  inversely ;  if  people  recog- 
iiised  the  mutual  dejiendence  and  equality  of  all  mankind,  they 
could  not  continue  to  believe  in  a  variety  of  gods  ;  if  humanity  is  but 
one,  if  it  is  subjected  to  the  same  destiny  and  the  same  law,  there  can 
bo  but  one  and  the  same  power  by  which  all  men  are  ruled  and 
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governed.  The  belief  in  the  nnity  of  G<id,  and  the  belief  in  the 
equality  of  all  men,  and  their  moral  obligntions,  reciprocally  tend  to 
pnxluce  each  other ;  both  these  were  developed  at  the  same  time  in 
the  old  world,  and  so  prepared  a  soil  for  Christianity,  in  which  not 
only  the  seed  of  a  new  religion  and  a  new  moral  life  could  be 
planted  firom  without,  but  in  which  it  could  itself  arise  and  gioir, 
according  to  the  laws  of  historical  development. 

But  however  important  is  the  place  which  Greek  philosophj  as- 
sumes, as  the  precursor  of  Christianity,  when  Christianity  itaelf 
came  forth  in  its  special  character  and  declarwl  war  against  the  poly- 
theistic religions  of  former  times,  then  this  very  philosophy  became 
the  last  champion  of  heathenism.  This  should  indeed  not  be  said 
irithout  some  reservations.  Not  a  few  philosophical] y-culti%nited  indi- 
viduals passed  over  to  the  new  religion ;  many  more  gained  as 
Christians,  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  the  scientific  cultivation 
which  they  needed  for  the  defence  and  for  the  theological  develop- 
ment of  their  faith.  Greek  philosophy  in  this  way  worked  not  only 
beyond  the  pule  of,  and  against  the  Church,  but  also  within  it,  and 
for  it ;  and  closer  investigation  would  show  that  from  the  beginning 
its  influence  on  Christian  theology  and  Christian  morals  was  fur  wider 
and  more  lasting  than  bos  been  usually  thought  to  be  the  cose.  Bat 
the  greater  number  of  Greek  philosophers  looked  with  deep  contempt 
on  a  faith,  which  in  its  positive  dogmas  appeared  to  them  superstitious, 
and  in  its  opposition  to  existing  religions,  absolutelj'  criminal,  and 
afterwards,  when  it  grew  into  a  power,  threatening  and  ultimately 
victorious,  they  met  it  with  bitter  hatred.  About  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  Greek  philosophy  collected  together,  for  the  lost  time, 
all  the  strength  which  it  still  possessed,  in  the  Neo- Platonic  school. 
The  theological  system  of  this  school  appears  to  have  consisted  in  an 
ingenious  and  wcll-worked-out  attempt  to  harmonise  a  philosophical 
monotheism  with  the  polj'theism  which  the  Greek  mind  found  it  so 
hard  to  give  up.  The  method  of  combining  them  is  similar  to  what 
wo  have  already  found  in  tho  Stoic  doctrine,  although  dilFcring  in 
some  especial  points.  One  Supreme  Being  is  conceived  to  exist, 
without  limitations,  intangible,  incomprehensible,  but  at  tho  same 
time  the  source  of  all  being,  and  the  seat  of  all  perfection.  From 
him  issues,  as  tho  overflow  of  his  fulness,  the  natural  effects  of  his 
power,  the  whole  series  of  finite  beings ;  but  the  farther  things  are 
removed  from  their  original  source,  and  the  more  intenuediatc  steps 
come  between,  the  more  imperfect  they  become,  till  at  last  tho  pure 
light  of  divine  power  is  extinguished  in  the  darkness  of  matter.  All 
things  thus  form  a  series  of  gradu.illy-diminishing  perfectness,  all 
are  supported  by  divine  force,  but  this  is  distributed  to  them  in  various 
measure  as  to  (quantity,  and  as  to  purity.     For   this  reason,  say  the 
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^eo-Platoiiists,  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  from  the  lower  degrees  by 
natural  steps  to  the  higher,  wc  must  let  ourselves  be  loci  from  the 
lower  goda  in  regular  ascent  to  the  highest  God,  we  must  not  reject  a 
Bcnsunl  means  of  transmission  of  spii'itual  good  things.  Since  they 
translate  the  Greek  and  Oriental  gods,  after  the  arbitrary  mnunor 
common  to  allegorical  interpretation,  into  the  abstract  ideas  of  their 
metaphysical  system,  and  since  they  seek  for  the  natural  development 
of  a  higher  life,  not  in  the  recognition  and  the  working  out  of 
realities,  but  in  the  devotional  exercises  of  all  popular  religions  and 
mysteries,  in  sacrifices  and  prayers,  in  prophecies  and  vows,  in  wor- 
ship of  statues  and  Theurgy,  all  that  is  coarse  and  fanciful  in 
mythology,  all  the  mere  externals  of  worship,  all  the  manifold  super- 
stitious of  centuries,  found  in  their  system  a  studied  explanation. 
This  system  could  not  indeed  in  the  end  resist  the  purer  doctrine,  and 
the  moral  force  of  Christianity,  but  so  great,  oven  in  defeat,  was  tho 
influence  of  the  Greek  mind,  though  now  worn  out,  and  in  many 
ways  become  xmtrue  to  itself,  that  tho  conquering  chui'ch  adopted 
into  her  system,  during  the  struggle,  the  very  philosophy  which  had 
contested  the  possession  of  Greece  with  her  to  the  utmost.  ]N^eo- 
Platonism  was  conquered,  as  far  us  it  was  identified  with  heathenism, 
but  as  a  form  of  Christian  speculation  the  Church  accepted  it  into  her 
item  ;  she  paid  tho  highest  respect  to  the  writings  which  a  Christian 
"eo-Platonist  put  forth  imdertho  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite; 
she  adopted  in  defence  of  her  dogmas,  her  sacraments,  her  hierarchical 
institutions,  the  very  same  arguments  which  her  heathen  opponents 
had  fonnerly  used  against  her.  In  this  way  also,  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  clement  can  bo  traced  down  to  the  present  time.  But  certainly 
of  far  deeper  importance  to  all  future  time  was  the  service  done  by 
Greek  philosophy  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  refining  religious 
conceptions,  and  purifying  moral  ideas ;  and  of  this  gradual  work,  I 
trust,  as  far  as  my  nanow  limits  allowed,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
give  a  not  altogether  incomplete  account. 
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The  Lake  Dtrt'limgi  of  Sicitierland  and  cUer  jartM  of  JBmvpe.  By  Dr. 
F.  Keixkb.  Ttmulsted  mod  imuged  b7  J.  E.  Lks,  T&A.  Loog- 
nuLiu.    19M. 

"lyrO  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  tb  the  lucid  and  ahle 
•^'  remtmd  of  recent  scientific  discoveries  which  Professor  Phillips 
gave  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  at  Birming- 
ham, will  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  very  curious  questions  that 
were  there  suggested  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  traces  of 
human  habitations  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  And  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  matter  wiU,  we  are 
sure,  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  most  excellent, 
exhaustive,  and  beautifully  illustrated  work  of  Dr.  Keller,  so  admi- 
rably translated  and  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee. 

The  existence  of  lake  dwellings  has  long  been  known  to  the  classical 
student  at  least.  We  remember  how  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  settle- 
ments on  Prasias,  the  modem  Takhyno,  where  the  men  lived  on 
"  platforms  supported  on  tall  piles,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  which  are  approached  from  the  land  by  a  single  narrow  bridge. 
.  .  .  Each  has  his  own  hut,  wherein  he  dwells  upon  one  of  the  platforms, 
and  each  has  also  a  trap-door,  giving  access  to  the  lake  beneath  ;  and 
their  wont  is  to  tie  their  baby  children  by  the  foot  with  a  string  to 
save  them  from  rolling  into  the  water.  They  feed  their  horses  and 
their  other  beasts  upon  fish,  which  abound  in  the  lake  to  such  a  degree 
that  a  man  has  only  to  open  his  trap-door  and  to  let  down  a  basket 
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ty  a  ropo  into  the  water,  and  then  to  wait  a  very  short  tune,  when 
up  he  di-iiws  it,  quite  full  of  ihem."  (v.  16.  Rawlinson's  translation.) 

We  could  hardly  have  expected  that  any  remains  of  such  perish- 
able constructions,  built  more  thun  2,000  years  ago,  and  not 
unfrcqucntly  of  a  far  higher  antiquity,  would  have  remained  to  the 
present  day.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  Nay,  Dr.  Keller  and  his  collabo- 
rators give  us  many  minute  details  both  concerning  them  and  their 
inhabitants  that  are  quite  startling.  The  quantity  of  materials  at 
their  disposal  is  most  astonishing.  Between  iJ,000  and  4,000  relics 
have  been  foimd  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Uebcilinger  See  alone. 

The  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland  ai-e  of  two  kinds,  pile  and  fas- 
cine. In  the  first  case,  which  is  the  most  common,  pUcs,  generally 
whole  trunks  of  oak,  birch,  fir,  willow,  &.v.,  but  sometimes  split  stems, 
sharpened  in  some  cases  by  fire,  in  others  by  stone  or  bronze  celts, 
were  driven  into  shallow  parts  of  the  lakes,  and  upon  them  a  plat- 
form erected  on  which  the  huts  were  built.  This  platform  "  appears 
in  many  cases  to  have  been  of  the  rudest  description,  and  to  have 
consisted  merely  of  one  or  two  layers  of  unbarkwl  stems  Ijang  parallel 
one  to  another :  in  a  few  cases,  as  in  one  of  the  Italian  lake  dwellings, 
they  were  more  artificial,  and  were  composed  of  boards  split  out  of 
the  trunks  of  trees,  and  joined  with  some  approach  to  accuracy."  In 
some  few  cases  the  piles  were  strengthened  by  a  large  number  of 
stones  thrown  down  between  them, — ^ju.st  like  what  has  been  done, 
though  for  a  difl'erent  reason,  at  the  Portland  Breakwater.  In  one 
case  a  boat,  overladen  with  stones,  and  which  consequently  sank,  is 
stiU  to  be  seen  at  Peter's  Island  on  the  lake  of  Bienne. 

In  the  case  of  fascine  dwellings,  which  occur  chiefly  on  the  smaller 
lakes,  and  appear  to  belong  only  to  the  earliest  age,  "  instead  of  a 
platform,  supported  on  a  series  of  piles,  these  erections  consisted  of 
layers  of  sticks,  or  small  stems  of  trees,  built  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  till  the  structure  reached  above  high-water  mark  ;  and  on 
this  series  of  layers  the  main  platform  for  the  huts  was  placed."  These 
▼cry  much  resemble  the  craunoges  or  wooden  islands  that  have  been 
discovered  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

"When  the  platform  was  completed  "it  appears  that  a  bed  of  mud, 
loam,  and  gravel  was  laid  and  beaten  down  firmly,  either  by  the  feet, 
or  by  the  wooden  raalleta,  of  which  several  have  been  found  in  these 
localities.  Occasionally  a  layer  of  larger  pebbles  is  found,  us  in 
some  of  the  Italian  dwellings,  near  the  top,  probably  to  strengthen 
this  kind  of  plaster  floor." 

The  framework  of  the  huts  was  made  of  small  piles  or  stakes, 
between  which  boards  were  forced  in,  forming  the  skirting-boards. 
The  rest  of  the  walls  consisted  of  wattle-work,  covered,  inside  and 
out,  with  loam  or  clay  to  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  inches  or  so. 
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As  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  the  huts  were  in  all  cases  rectongalar; 
though  huts  of  the  same  date  and  of  kindred  races,  when  built  on 
land,  were  of  the  ordinary  circular  shape.  They  were  thatched  with 
Btraw,  reed,  and  bark  of  trees. 

"With  respect  to  the  dimension  of  the  huts,  there  seems  to  be 
some  mistake  iu  Dr.  Keller's  statements.  For  whilst  he  telU  us  in 
the  account  of  those  of  Robcnhauscn  that  they  correspond  exactly  in 
length  and  breadth  with  those  of  Niederwyl,  namely,  27  feet  by  CS, 
in  his  description  of  these  latter  ho  t«lls  us  they«are,  on  an  average, 
20  feet  by  12.  Sometimes  six  huts  stood  together  ;  sometimes  there 
was  a  sjiacc  of  2  or  3  feet  between  each.  Besides  the  huts  there 
were,  on  the  platforms,  also  stalls  for  cattle. 

"  Every  hut  had  its  hearth  [in  the  centre],  consisting  of  three  or  four  large 
dabs  of  stone ;  nnd  it  is  probable,  from  the  afmost  universal  preriilenco  of  day 
weights  for  weaving,  that  most,  if  not  aU  of  tbcm,  were  fumislied  with  a 
loom.  Portions  of  young  trees  with  the  branches  partially  lopped  off  are 
also  not  uncommon  in  these  dwellings :  these  would  be  vtry  convenient,  if 
fastened  to  the  roof  or  the  walls,  for  the  suspension  of  the  mats,  the  tools,  the 
nets,  or  the  earthenware  vessels — some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  used  with 
rope  handles." 

The  platforms  are  in  general  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  and  were  approached  by  a  wooden  bridge  when  thoy  were  near 
the  main  land.  They  seem  to  have  been  fortified  by  palisades.  The 
platform  is  built  much  further  into  the  lake  in  the  bronze  and  iron, 
than  in  the  stone  period,  and  the  huts  are  placed  on  the  side  awxy 
£:om  tho  land.  As  it  was,  no  doubt,  for  security  against  enemies 
that  this  style  of  habitation  was  used,  the  thatched  dwellings  were 
of  course  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  danger  of  burning 
missiles.  A  curious  confirmation  of  their  being  inhabited  all  the 
year  round  is  the  discovery,  amongst  other  relics,  of  bones  of  the 
wild  swan,  which  only  appears  in  the  Swiss  lakes  during  the  months 
of  December  and  January.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  Irish 
crannoges,  which  were  only  places  of  refuge  for  chieftains  in  times  of 
danger. 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  lake  dwellings  already  discovered 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  the  plan  of  Lake  NeuchAtel 
alone.  Dr.  Keller  mentions  fifty  such  stations.  They  vary  very 
much  in  size,  from  tho  eastern  settlement  of  Moosseedorf,  55  feet  by 
70,  to  the  23  acres  of  Sipplingcn.  The  quantity  of  pilus  used  was 
enormous.  At  Kobenhausen  nlono  it  is  calculated  there  must  have 
been  100,000. 

Lake  dwellings  are  of  various  dates,  and  may  for  convenience  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  belonging  to  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron 
ages  respectively.  The  settlements  in  East  Switzerland  were  th« 
earliest,  and  ceased  to  exist  before  tho  bronze  age,  or  at  the  very 
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beginning  of  it,  whilst  those  in  the  west,  though  partly  founded  in 
the  stone  age,  only  reached  their  full  development  in  the  subsequent 
period.  There  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  different 
periods — ^like  geological  strata,  they  melt  almost  insensibly  one  into 
another.  Many  centuries,  however,  must  have  elapsed  between  tho 
oldest  and  latest  settlements.  In  some  instances,  as  at  Nidau  Stein- 
berg, they  were  used  through  all  tho  periods. 

Some  settlements  seem  to  have  been  voluntarily  abandoned,  but  in 
many  cases  they  were  most  certainly  destroyed  by  fire.  These  fires 
may  have  been  at  time  the  acts  of  enemies,  but  in  one  case  at  least  it 
was  probably  tho  result  of  an  accident  which  occurred  during  tho 
pre^^alence  of  a  wind  still,  and  with  only  too  much  reason  dreaded  in 
Switzerland,  called  tho  Fonwind  ;  for  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
the  settlement  the  peut  which  is  dug  is  found,  for  a  certain  breadth, 
to  contain  more  or  less  charcoal,  whilst  that  on  either  side  does  not 
contain  any.  This  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Mr.  Sorby's  ingenuity  in 
determining  that  tho  direction  of  tho  tides  during  tho  deposition 
of  the  magnesian  limestone  In  the  south  of  Yorkshire,  was  from 
"W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.  In  some  cases  tho  accumxUation  of  peat  which 
reached  the  top  of  the  water  and  rendered  the  district  unhealthy  was 
the  cause  of  migration.  They  seem  to  have  continued  longer  in  use 
at  Neuchatel  and  Bionnc  than  anywhere  else.  Hero  they  were  not 
abandoned  till  after  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  country.  Irish  cran- 
nogcs,  on  the  contrary',  were  used  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  friend  of  ilr.  Leo  suggests  that  tho  "  paludes  "  into  which  the 
Morini  fled  from  Cscsar  may  have  contained  "  lake  dwellings."  If 
BO,  their  name  was  fast  becoming  inapplicable,  and  their  usefulness 
as  places  of  defence  very  slight,  when  a  single  dry  summer  could 
render  them  untenable  ("  Do  B.  G.,"  iv.  38). 

Tho  question  is  a  most  interesting  one,  what  amount  of  cinlisation 
was  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  tho  earliest  of  these  lake  dwellings  ? 
Fortunately  there  are  abundant  materials  for  its  determination.  The 
men  of  the  stono  ago  appear  before  us  both  as  agriculturalists  and 
keepers  of  cattle.  They  sowed  wheat  and  the  two-rowed  barley,  still 
cultivatc<l  in  the  East,  imd  at  a  somewhat  later  time  millet ;  whilst 
oat£  do  not  appear  till  the  bronze  age,  and  r}e  is  altogether  unknown. 
All  tho  crops  seem  to  have  been  spring  crops.  Com  was  grown  in 
large  quantities,  for  at  one  place  alone  nearly  100  bushels  of  various 
kinds  was  discovered.  "  The  tilling  of  tho  groimd  must  have  been 
simple  in  the  highest  degree,  and  have  consisted  merely  in  tearing 
it  up  by  means  of  incfiicicnt  tools,  made  of  stags'  horns,  or  with 
crooked  branches  of  trees,  as  is  now  done  in  Xorth  America." 
Aemains  of  the  horse  have  been  found  in  most  of  tho  settlements. 

We  have  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  tho  com  was  prepared 
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for  food.  Somotlmes  it  was  ground — the  stones  used  for  that  pur- 
pose being  of  ver)-  frequout  occurrence — much  in  the  way  that  the 
women  of  South  Africa  do  it  at  the  present  day.  In  other  cases  the 
dough  does  not  consist  of  meal,  but  of  grains  more  or  less  crushed, 
after  having  been  first  of  all  most  probably  roasted,  like  the  Gofio  of 
the  Canaries.  It  was  then  made  into  cakes  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  was  baked  by  being 
laid  on  hot  stones  and  covered  with  glowing  embers.  Barley,  when 
used,  was  apparently  always  thus  treated,  whilst  wheat  and  millet 
were  prepare<l  in  both  ways. 

Another  form  in  which  they  used  their  com  was  porridge,  remains 
of  which  are  thought  to  be  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  some 
pipkins  found  at  Meilcn,  which  fell  into  the  lake  when  the  settle- 
ment was  burnt. 

Besides  grain  the  men  of  the  Stone  Period  cultivated  flax  to  a 
large  extent ;  apparently  the  variety  still  cultivated  in  the  north- 
west of  Switzerland,  under  the  name  of  short  flax.  We  shall  Imvc 
something  more  to  say  on  this  matter  presently.  No  remains  of 
hemp  have  been  discovered  in  the  lake  dwellings. 

It  is  not  only  as  agriculturalists  that  thi.s  ancient  people  comes 
before  us,  but  as  cattle -keepers  as  well.  They  had  floc-ks  of  cows, 
sheep,  goats,  and  pigs.  The  dog  was  then,  as  weU  as  now,  the  com- 
panion of  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  And  having  mentioned  dogs, 
we  must  not  forget  to  add  that  cats  purred  by  the  hearth,  and  killed 
mice,  and  kittens  played  with  balls  of  string,  just  as  if  they  had 
belonged  to  the  nineteenth  ceuturj-. 

The  cow  was  a  small  species,  the  original  stock,  no  doubt,  of  the 
brown  cow,  which  is  still  found,  almost  exclusively,  in  all  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Switzerland.  The  great  .'••potted  cow,  the  breed  of 
the  gi'catest  importance  in  Switzerland  at  the  present  day,  is  not 
found  through  the  whole  period  of  the  lake  dwellings. 

It  is  more  intei'esting  to  be  a.ssured  that  the  urus  was  domesticated 
at  this  early  period.  It  had  indeed,  so  Professor  Riitimej'er  assures 
us,  "  lost  much  of  the  size  of  its  wild  ancestors  and  contemporaries, 
cither  by  crossing  with  a  smaller  breed,  or  what  is  more  probable, 
by  scanty  food  :  for  we  find  that  the  same  domestic  cattle  when  well 
fed  again  attain  at  the  present  day  to  the  great  size  of  their  ancestors, 
who  are  far  removed  frojn  them  in  time.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  this  domestic  animal  is  no  longer  found  in  Switzerland,  but  only 
on  the  marshes  of  the  North  Sea.  No  trace  of  Bos  trochoceros  can  be 
found  among  our  present  race  of  cattle." 

The  question  of  the  identification  of  the  urus  of  Cecsar  is  a  very 
difficult  one.  We  are  expressly  assured  ("  Do  B.  G.,"  vi.  27)  that  it 
was  impossible  to  tame  it,  even  when  quite  young,  and  that  the  only 
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way  to  capture  it  was  by  pitfaUs.  Professor  Owen  considers  it  to 
exist  only  in  a  fossil  or  semi-fossil  state,  whilst  he  derives  all  our 
present  domestic  and  wild  cattle  from  B.  taitrns  and  B.  longi/roiis. 
Here,  however,  we  must  give  an  extract  from  the  Introduction  to 
the  "British  Pleistocene  Mammalia,"  lately  published  by  the  Pala?onto- 
grnphical  Society.  The  authors  say,  "  "We  have  ab-eady  spoken  of 
Bo»  loiiijifrons  as  being  probably  a  variety  of  Boh  taurua,  of  which 
also  Boa  primigenius  is  probably  a  second  and  extreme  variety.  Pro- 
fessor Nilsson,  of  Lund,  considers  the  latter  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
large-homed  Flemish  oxen,  and  Professor  Owen  thinks  that  in  all 
probability  the  small  Scottish  and  "Welsh  cattle  are  descendants  of  the 
former.  If  these  views  bo  correct,  and  we  accept,  as  we  are  bound 
to  do,  interbreeding  as  a  test  of  species,  then  both  the  urus  and  the 
short-horn  belong  to  the  same  species,  because  their  descendants 
breed  freely  together."  If  then  wo  are  to  consider  B.  taurm,  with 
B.  loiujifronii,  frontosus,  trochoccros,  &.C.,  as  onlj'  varieties,  more  or  less 
strongly  marked,  of  B.  primiijenius,  the  true  xirus,  we  have  a  most 
curious  and  unexpected  confirmation  of  this  savage  and  mighty 
beast,  "almost  as  big  as  an  elephant,"  having  been  domesticated  as 
far  back  as  the  earliest  of  the  Swiss  settlements. 

Among  the  relics  found  at  Auvcmier  and  other  places  a  horn- 
shaped  vessel  of  coarse-grained  black  clay,  with  five  small  holes  in 
it,  one  above  the  other,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  vessel  for 
preparing  cheese.  Vessels  almost  precisely  identical  are  still  manu- 
factured for  this  purpose  in  the  valleys  of  the  Jui-a. 

Passing  by  the  sheep  and  goats,  of  which  there  is  nothing  parti- 
cular to  be  mentioned,  we  come  to  the  swine,  about  which  the  evidence 
appears  somewhat  contradictory.  For  though  Professor  Riitimeyer 
tell  us  (p.  357)  that  "  so  far  as  he  can  make  out,  it  does  not  occur  tamo 
in  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  stone  age,"  and  that  it  was  first  tamed 
"  about  the  time  when  metals  came  into  the  possession  of  the  colonists," 
yet  in  his  list  on  p.  361  he  mentions  Sm  acro/a  jmlustrin  domeaticus  as 
having  been  found  at  Wangen,  which  Dr.  Keller  tells  us  is  one  of  these 
very  "  oldest  settlements."  Towards  the  close  of  the  Stone  Age,  at  all 
events,  they  seem  to  have  become  common  enough,  for  at  Kohcn- 
hausen  a  large  quantity  of  their  dung  has  been  discovered,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  collection  of  beech-nuts  and  acorns,  intended,  no  doubt, 
for  their  food. 

Besides  the  domestic  animals  iLsed  for  the  purposes  of  food, 
the  men  of  the  stone  age  procured  no  small  supplies  by  himt- 
ing.  The  most  interesting  of  the  animals  thus  secured  was  the 
"  aurochs  or  bison,"  which  Professor  Riitimeyer  thinks  was  captured 
in  pits,  traces  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  discovered.  These 
pits,  however,  if  such  they  be,  are  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  those 
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which  Ca-sar  speaks  of  as  used  in  his  time  for  capturing  the  urns. 
The  bison  seems  to  have  become  extinct  in  Switzerland  before 
Caesar's  time,  for  his  "  ox  with  a  single  branching  horn  "  is  no  doubt 
an  exaggerated  description  of  the  reindeer,  which,  ciiriously  enough, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  found  in  the  lake  dwellings.*  The  bison 
now  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Lithuanian  forest  of  Bialowieza.  If 
Pliny  is  correct  in  considering  the  Bonassus  of  Aristotle  as  a  distinct 
species  from  the  bison,  we  may  perhaps  bcHovo  that  B.  longifrons,  or 
some  closely  related  variety,  existed  in  a  wild  state  down  to  that  late 
period. 

Next  must  be  mentioned  the  elk  or  moose,  which,  we  need  hardly 
say,  is  now  confined  to  much  more  northern  latitudes.  It  is  dis- 
appearing now  even  from  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden,  but  it 
continued  to  exist  in  Switzerland  to  at  least  the  times  of  OBeear. 
Besides  these  there  were  taken  the  wild  boar,  the  stag — the  boms 
of  which  were  much  used  for  tools — and  other  animals.  The  hare 
has  only  been  found  in  two  localities.  Perhaps  the  lake  dwellers 
were  of  the  same  opinion  as  their  possible  relations  the  Britons,  who 
looked  on  the  hare  as  "  unclean  "  meat.  Poxdtry  seems  not  to  have 
been  kept ;  not  even  as  the  Britons  kept  them,  "  voluptatis  caosi." 
By  the  way,  for  the  benefit  of  future  editors  of  Caesar,  we  may  men- 
tion that  we  were  assiu-ed  at  the  British  Association  meeting  at 
Nottingham  that  these  words  are  to  be  translated  "  for  the  sake  of 
cock  fighting." 

Marrow  bones,  which  Professor  Riitimeyer  seems  to  despise,  and 
calls  a  "  miserable  pittance,"  were  dainty  morsels,  and  "  have  been 
opened  with  a  readiness  which,  by  constant  use,  had  become  almost 
art ;  "  almost  equal,  in  short,  to  the  art  of  the  Professor  himself  in 
opening  oysters.  We  must  say  we  think  it  rather  unfair  to  these 
poor  "  rtaviiges  "  to  condemn  their  taste  in  this  respect,  or  to  despise 
them,  perhaps  over  a  dish  of  hashed  calf's  heed,  because  some  of 
the  skulls  that  have  been  discovered  "have  a  hole  made  in  the 
parietal  bone,  probably  to  extract  the  brain."  Snails  are  surely  less 
advanced  articles  of  diet  than  the  dish  in  question ;  but  we  shall 
hardly  gauge  the  civilization  of  the  glassmen  of  Newcastle  by  their 
annual  "  K jokkenmoddingcr  "  of  Helix  axpersa. 

A  considerable  portion  of  their  food  consisted  of  fish — as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  immense  quantities  of  their  scales  that  have  been  die- 
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•  I  liaTC,  however,  just  seen  a  spccimon  of  reindeer-raoss,  found  with  bone*  of  tL« 
reindeer  in  Lake  Constance  ainco  the  publication  of  Dr.  Keller's  book.  Cseaw's  «coiMail 
of  Uiis  aninuil  ii  so  vnlike  his  usually  accurate  descriptions  that  a  very  ingoniona  Hg>> 
gcslion  made  to  me  by  Professor  Phillips  seems  highly  probable — that  the  animal  ms 
really  only  known  by  tradition  and  by  tilhouette  figures,  which,  like  those  of  the  to«  (?) 
on  the  Marin  swords,  would  natnnDy  represcDt  it  as  an  nnicon. 
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covered.  Flint  flakes  for  scraping  them  off  are  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  and  remains  of  very  large  pikes  are  found  with  Tiianj-  other 
skeletons  of  fish  among  the  piles.  "  In  some  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments, the  actual  fishing  nets  and  hooks,  made  of  boars'  tusks,  have 
been  found.  And  if  we  look  at  the  implements  us«l  for  taking  tish 
by  the  uncivilised  races  of  Xorth  America  and  I^uth  Sea  Islanders, 
we  may  venture  to  assume  that  the  lake  dwellers  also  relicfl  on  darts 
and  javelins  for  catching  the  fish  which  aboimd  in  the  Swiss  lakes. 
Some  of  the  points,  made  out  of  bones  of  birds  and  small  animals, 
frequently  barbed,  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  fishing  implements  of 
these  nations." 

Fruit  was  by  no  means  neglected.  Largo  stores  of  water  chesnuts 
{Trapn  ntii/inn)  have  been  found — raspberries,  from  which  the  juice 
appears  to  have  been  pressed,  elderberries,  blackberries,  strawberries 
— though  rarely — crab-apples,  as  well  as  a  larger  and  better  apple, 
from  one  or  both  of  which  it  seems  probable  cider  was  made — pears, 
plums,  sloes,  bird — and  perfumed  cherries,  &c.  Grape  stones  have 
only  been  found  at  Castione,  near  Parma,  though  two  "  sickle-like 
vine  pruning  knives  "  are  mentioned  as  having  occurred  at  Unter 
UUding^n.  The  only  produce  of  the  kitchen  garden  yet  discovered, 
if  indeed  these  be  such,  are  the  peas  of  Cortaillod. 

The  men  of  the  stone  age  were  also  good  hatulicraftsmen.  Even 
at  Wangen,  where  the  implements  and  tools  of  bone,  stone,  and  wood 
arc  wretched  enough,  both  platted  and  woven  cloth  were  excellently 
manufactured ;  whilst  in  other  places  the  stone  celts  "  exhibit  work- 
manship indicating  an  extraordinary  degree  of  skill."  Some  of  them 
might  fairly  pass  as  "ornaments  or  objects  of  the  toilet-table." 
The  carpentera  of  the  bronze  age  were,  as  might  he  expected,  superior 
to  those  of  the  stone  ;  but  even  these  latter  were  by  no  means  in- 
efficient workmen.  Their  pottery  was  in  general  rude  and  coarse, 
but  sometimes  better  specimens  of  finer  materials  and  greater  finish 
are  discovered.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  lake  dwellings, 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  potter's  wheel  being  used,  unless  M.  Rochut 
is  correct  in  thinking  that  he  has  met  with  specimens  so  formed  at 
Concise.  But  the  pottery,  though  rude,  is  still  not  much  inferior  tn 
thot  of  the  bronze  period  ;  for  even  here,  though  marks  of  no  small 
taatB  and  skill  are  found,  in  the  later  parts  at  least,  still  "no  vessels 
ijitifcuiid  artificially  formed  with  long  narrow  necks,  like  bottles, 
flask,  or  jugs,  which  are  so  abundant  in  Roman  times."  Curiously 
enough,  there  is  still  manufactured  at  Casola,  a  small  town  on  the 
Apennines  of  Parma,  a  sort  of  earthenware,  almost  identical  in 
material  and  mode  of  production  with  that  of  the  lake  dwellings. 
"  They  stand  the  tire  better  than  the  usiml  earthenware  vessels, 
and  consequently  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  neighbourhood." 
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VTc  have  nlrendy  alludetl  to  the  use  of  flax  at  this  period,  and  no 
doubt,  though  skins  might  have  been  used,  eapeciollj'by  the  poorer  class 
of  people,  clothing  of  thicker  or  thinner  linen  was  the  principal  article 
of  dress.  At  Robenhauscn  a  portion  of  a  fringe  was  found,  and 
several  specimens  of  cloth,  some  of  most  complicated  pattern,  "  all  of 
which  betray  a  certain  refinement  of  life  and  a  tendency  to  luxury." 
Here,  too,  was  found  a  last,  precisely  like  the  modem  one,  except 
that  it  is  not  hollowed  out  to  fit  the  foot.  The  first  elements,  then, 
at  least  of  the  currier's  art  were  in  use  at  this  period.  At  another 
settlement  close  by,  were  found  "  what  has  never  been  found  before, 
and  what  coidd  hardly  have  been  expected,  the  remains  of  actual 
embroider)-,"  and  a  now  kind  of  cloth,  resembling  a  coarse  pattern  of 
checked  muslin.  Ladies'  ornaments,  such  as  ornamental  hair-pins, 
combs,  armlets,  rings,  earrings,  &c.,  do  not  occur  before  the  bronze 
period.  Crochet  work,  which  Dr.  Keller  imagines  to  belong  to  the 
stone  age,  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  with  such 
needles  as  are  represented  on  Plate  xxxri. 

Tlie  use  of  metals  was  not  altogether  imknown  at  this  early  period, 
for  crucibles  of  clay  mixed  with  horse  dung,  like  what  is  used  now 
for  moulds  in  which  bronze  is  cast,  have  been  discovered,  contain- 
ing hunps  of  melted  bronze,  and  in  one  case  a  limip  of  pure  unmelted 
copper. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the 
stone  period  is  the  amount  of  intercourse  that  existed  with  difierent 
nations.  Mauy  celts  have  been  found,  made  of  nephrite,  a  substance 
as  yet  only  known  to  occur  in  Egj-pt,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 
A  glass  bead,  found  in  the  very  early  settlement  of  Wauw}'l,  precisely 
similar  in  fona  and  colour  to  those  found  in  early  Egj-ptian  graves, 
and  ancient  burial-places  in  the  West,  seems  to  indicate  a  "  trade  by 
sea  "  either  with  the  Phccuicians  or  the  Egyptians  ;  most  probably 
the  former.  Wo  must  confess  that  this  is  somewhat  slender  evidence 
of  a  trade  ;  but  at  any  rate  the  occurrence  of  the  bead  is  remarkable. 
Again,  though  many  of  the  flints  used  in  this  periotl  appear  to  have 
come  from  the  Swiss  Jura,  yet  aU  the  finer  kinds  must  have  been 
brought  from  France  and  Germany ;  and  a  piece  of  amber  found  at 
MeQcn,  "apparently  poinf.s  in  the  same  direction,  though  it  is  occa- 
siouaUy  found  in  Switzerland,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance." 
One  great  manufactorj-  of  flint  implements  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Ucborlingor  See,  where  pieces  of  all  sizes  exist  in 
such  profu-sion  that  it  was  the  main  source  of  supjily  in  Switzerland 
for  flints  before  the  invention  of  lucifcr  matches.  Wauwj'l  again  was 
another  principal  manufactory.  Here  the  floor  of  one  of  the  build- 
ings "  had  sunk  in  some  degree,  probably  from  the  weight  of  the 
people  who  sat  round  the  fire  and  worked  there,  and  also  of  the  raw 
material  heaped  up  there  for  making  stone  implements." 
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Another  curious  confiiination  of  the  trade  of  these  people  is  found  in 
the  wee<ls  of  their  cornfields.  The  Cretan  catchfly  {Hilcne  cretica,  L.) 
is  not  indigenous  to  Switzerland  and  Germany,  "but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  spread  over  all  the  countries  of  the  Jlcditcrranean,  and  is  found  in 
the  flux  fields  of  Greece,  Italy,  the  South  of  France,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
The  presence  of  the  corn  bltic-lioftlo  {Cnitriiiri'n  ci/aiitifi,  L.)  is  no  less 
remarkable,  for  its  original  home  is  Sicily.  As  it  has  already 
appearetl  in  cornfields  of  the  lake  dwellings,  it  indicates  the  way 
hy  which  corn  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  colonists." 

The  general  rcsidts,  as  gathered  more  particularly  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Jlobonhausen,  are  thus  given  b}'  Dr.  Keller : — 


"1.  The  founders  of  the  settlement  were  perfectly  acquainted  not  only 
with  tlic  cultivation  of  wlii-.it,  but  abo  with  that  of  flax  ;  nnd  they  knew  also 
how  to  miiuufiitturo  this  hist  niatfriiil — hy  spinninjr,  platllii?,  nud  weaving — 
into  thrcuil,  striafr,  rope,  nets,  nnd  clolhiug  of  various  tlcscriptions.  Even  nt 
MooHSOcdorf,  where  till  Uittly  there  has  been  a  doubt  as  to  any  traces  of  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  Dr.  Uhlmann  has  recently  mot  with  linseed,  and  thua 
proveil  tliat  the  settlers  there  were  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  the  conclusions  arrived  at  respecting  Robenhausen 
will  also  applv  to  idl  the  stations  of  the  stone  ago. 

"  2.  The  ne])liritc  which,  according  to  the  latest  investigations,  is  to  bo 
considered  as  a  foreign  material  not  found  in  the  district  of  the  Alps,  was  not 
brought  by  the  settlors  with  them  from  tlieir  earlier  abodes,  but  wasocquircd 
by  barter  in  later  times,  after  they  had  lived  for  centuries  in  the  lake  dwell- 
ings of  our  country. 

"  3.  The  settlers,  as  has  been  sTipposed  before,  were  in  early  times 
acquainted  with  copper  and  bronze ;  for  traces  of  the  working  of  these  mate- 
rials have  been  met  with  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  stone  age  settlements  t>efon> 
the  oppcarancc  of  nephrite. 

"  4.  If  we  compare  the  implements  of  the  three  rclic-bc<ls,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  import-int  difference  or  of  any  striking  improvement,  either  in 
material  or  lonii.  The  products  of  the  potter's  art  remain  nearly  the  same  us 
to  the  workmjinship,  the  shape,  and  the  ornamentation.  The  assertion  that 
the  perforated  celts  belong  to  the  end  of  the  stone  period  has  not  been  proved. 
It  is  only  in  tlic  relic-bed  of  the  third  settlement,  where  tlic  nephrite  first 
appears,  that  peatcr  dexterity  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  mode  of  working 
dints.  From  all  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  ci\ilisation  of  the  colonists 
underwent  no  material  change  during  the  many  centuries  of  the  stone  age. 

"o.  The  cattle,  their  stalls,  and  winter  stores,  were  not  kept  on  land,  as 
•was  fonnerly  supposed,  but  on  the  lake  dwellings  themselves.  .Although 
this  statement  is  based  only  on  the  observations  made  ot  Robenhausen,  there 
cannot  he  tlie  slightest  doubt  that  the  manner  of  life  was  the  same  in  the 
diiTcrcnt  lake  dwellings,  and  that  what  is  said  of  these  settlements  will  also 
apply  to  all  the  others  ;  nor  can  wo  liesitate  to  believe  that  discoveries  wUi 
shortly  be  made  at  Wauwyl,  Niederwyl,  and  other  settlements  buried  in  peat, 
■wliich  will  contirm  this  opinion.  With  respect  to  those  stations  the  remains 
of  which  arc  found  in  the  lakes  themselves,  no  similar  result  is  to  be  expected. 
This  fact  to  a  considerable  extent  contirnis  and  establishes  our  views  as  to  the 
mode  <if  life  among  the  iniiabitants.  \Ve  may  now  consider  the  lake  dwell- 
ings as  instdar  setlU-ments,  or  fortresses,  occupied  not  only  by  the  inhabitants 
with  their  househoM  property,  but  also  by  their  herds,  with  the  stores  of 
fodder,  and  the  sheds  required  for  their  accommodation." 
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If  wo  suppose,  with  Dr.  Keller,  that  the  races  in  all  the  three 
periods  were  identical,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  some  little  account  of 
their  physique.  From  such  few  remains  of  skeletons  as  have  been 
found  we  iniiy  believe  them  to  have  been  about  the  average  height : 
five  feet  nine  inches  i»  the  calculation  given  in  one  instance.  The 
bronze  swords  give  us  a  curious  fact,  which  has  jdready  been  noticed 
in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen,  that  their  hands  were  remarkably 
small.  Men  of  the  present  day,  even  with  what  would  be  considered 
small  hands,  could  not  use  the  ancient  brouzc-hUts  at  all. 

On  two  jioints  we  have  but  very  slender  information — their  games 
and  their  religion.  Some  singular  disk-shaped  stones,  found  very 
commonly,  and  usually,  though  evidently  crrijncously,  termed  sling- 
stones,  may  prove  that  the  game  of  stone-hurling  was  a  favourite  one 
amongst  them,  as  it  is  among  the  wild  tribes  of  North  America. 
Balls,  too,  from  six  to  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  ground 
away  about  a  quarter  on  one  side,  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  in 
some  kind  of  gome. 

The"  only  objects  connected  with  religion  are  some  figures  of  the 
crescent  moon,  with  ziz-zag  and  line  ornaments  on  one  side.  They 
are  not  met  with  in  the  settlements  of  the  earliest  age.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  the  Gauls  ascribed  a  mysterious  medicinal  power  to  the  moon. 
These  figures,  then,  "  were  sacred  emblems  of  the  '  gens  admodum 
religionibus  addita,"  by  means  of  which,  as  with  the  branches  of 
the  mistletoe,  they  imagined  that  they  were  able  to  avert  and  cure 
diseases.  This  panaceum  was  probably  erected  in  some  open  space, 
perhaps  over  the  doors  of  the  dwellings,  so  that  the  ornamental  side 
was  exposed  to  view.  From  the  foet  that  three  moon  images  were 
found  in  so  small  a  space  as  the  excavation  at  Ebersberg,  and  a  con- 
siderable nimaber  in  some  of  the  lake  dwellings,  it  is  reasonable  to 
concliido  that  they  were  numerous  in  the  Gaulish  villages,  and  pro- 
bably no  house  was  without  so  important  a  palladium." 

The  relics  hitherto  found  give  us  still  less  information  about  the 
language  of  the  lake  settlers.  With  the  exception  of  the  letters 
C.  S.  I.  impressed  obliquely  on  a  sheath  found  at  Marin,  and  manu- 
factured almost  certainly  at  Alise — the  Alesia  of  Cteaar — no  portion 
even  of  their  alphabet  has  been  discovered. 

The  question  of  the  nationality  of  the  lake-dwellers  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  M.  Troyon  believes  that  the  races  of  the  stone,  broose, 
and  iron  ages  were  quite  distinct,  the  later  races  having  conquered 
and  driven  out  the  earlier  ones.  The  evidence,  however,  collected  by 
Dr.  KeUer  appears  to  point  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  Though 
it  is  quite  true  that  on  a  first  glance  very  wide  differences  exist  be- 

*  la  thia  a  muprint,  or  is  it  a  Gvmuui  "  equivalont "  for  Ciujar's  "  Nutio  admodoa 
dodita  religionibiu  ':"     If  go,  as  •  piec«  of  Lattnity,  we  prufer  the  origiiul. 
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twcen  the  productions  of  the  various  periods,  yet  when  more  closely 
examined  the  points  of  agreement  are  so  many  and  striking  that  we 
can  only  account  for  them  as  the  products  of  kindred  feelings  and 
tastes.    The  fact  thut  in  all  the  three  periods  the  same  curious  manner 

■  of  habitation  was  employed — Marin  belongs  exclusively  to  the  iron 
ago — the  gradual  intermixture  we  find  in  some  of  the  settlements  of 
bronze  and  iron — the  shape  of  the  celts  and  other  implement*  of 
stone  and  bronze,  so  precisely  alike  in  form — the  potterj- — all  show 
that  "  the  difference  of  material  used  for  the  various  implements 
marks  the  epochs  which  follow  each  other  in  the  development  of  one 
and  the  same  race,  not  the  degree  of  civilisation  of  different  peoples." 
Notwithstanding,  then,  the  translator's  caution  in  the  note  on  page  2, 
it  seems  that  Dr.  Keller  cannot  "  arrive  at  any  conclusion  but  this  : 
that  the  builders  of  the  lake  dwellings  were  a  branch  of  the  Celtic 
population  of  Switzerland,  but  that  the  earlier  settlements  belong  to 
the  prc-historic  period,  and  had  already  fallen  into  decay  before  the 
Colts  took  their  place  in  the  history  of  Europe." 

The  solution  of  this  question  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  easy 
had  we  pos-sesscd  what,  considering  the  many  centuries  the  lake- 
dwellings  were  occupied,  we  might  reasonably  have  expected  to 
possess,  remains  of  the  inhabitants  themselves.  But  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  that  up  to  the  present  time,  at  least,  very 
few  such  remains  have  been  discovered ;  and  even  these,  with  one 
©xocption  to  bo  mentioned  presently,  not  under  such  conditions  appa- 
rently as  to  enable  us  to  assign  them  to  any  particular  period.  No 
traces  of  burial-grounds  have  been  met  with — none  of  those  confused 
mixtures  of  bones  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of  cannibal  feasts 
in  Denmark,  Yorkshire,  &.c.,  and  which  we  now  hear  of  from  British 
Guiana.  Professor  Phillips  was  fortunate  enough  to  disinter  with 
his  own  hands  a  portion  of  a  cranium  from  that  part  of  the  mound 
of  La  Tiniere,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  is  assigned  to  the  stono 

■  period  ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  too  imperfect  to  show  to  what  "  tj'pe" 
of  skull  it  belonged.  Not  that  we  should  set  much  value  on  the 
evidence  of  a  single  specimen.  The  fact  that  we  can  find  without 
any  difficulty  in  our  own  country  examples  of  most  various  "  types," 
should  make  us  verj'  cautious  in  generalizing  except  from  very  full 
and  ample  materials.  But  the  strange  fact  remains  still  to  be 
accounted  for,  why  human  remains  are  so  rare  in  the  lake  dwellings. 
Were  the  bodies  of  the  dead  burned,  as  wo  know  was  tlie  custom 
among  the  Colts  in  later  times,  or  were  they  simply  thrown  into  the 
lake  Y  If  so,  their  disappearance  might  be  more  easily  accounted 
for.  When  the  great  Lake  of  Haerlcem  was  drained,  though  many 
an  engagement  had  taken  place  on  its  waters,  the  only  traces  of  man 
were  a  few  Spanish  ships,  some  coins,  and  arms. 
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Is  it  possible  to  assign  any  approximate  date  to  these  lake  dwellings  ? 
Perhaps  the  time  has  hardly  yet  arrived  when  a  pre-historical  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  can  be  considered  as  dispassionately  as  it  ought  to 
be.  "We  have  had  hitherto  far  too  much,  on  the  one  hand,  of  an 
unreasoning  suspicion  of  science,  as  if  it  were  undermining  the  very 
foundations  of  the  faith,  and  perilling  all  that  was  most  dear  and 
precious ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  equally  unreasoning  apotheosis  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  and  the  laws  by  which  she  is  supposed  to 
work.  A  too  eager  acceptance  of  hasty  generalizations  is  quite  as 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  truth  as  a  narrow-minded  continuance  in 
exploded  beliefs.  It  is,  of  course,  simple  want  of  faith  to  be  afraid 
of  the  truth.  Science  and  theology  will  emerge  from  the  mists  that 
have  exaggerated  their  proportions  and  obscured  their  positions,  only 
the  firmer  and  truer  friends.  And  perhaps  Professor  Keller  may 
have  understated  the  arguments  in  the  question  wo  are  considering 
as  much  as  Professor  Riitimoyer  may  have  pushed  it  beyond  its  fair 
limits  in  the  quotation  wo  propose  to  make  from  his  essay  at  the  end 
of  this  paper.  Professor  Keller  alludes  to  the  calculations  made  by 
M.  Mcrlot  from  the  mound  of  tho  Tiniere,  already  mentioned,  and 
which  were  put  before  the  Bath  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
by  Professor  Phillips,  il.  Morlot  thinks  that  the  stone  period  may 
be  estimated  at  between  fi,000  and  7,000  years  old.  Professor  Keller, 
however,  thinks  that  this  is  "  going  too  far."  Starting,  we  presume, 
from  the  verj'  sensible  jwsition  that  where  there  are  several  lines  of 
argument,  it  is  not  safe  to  follow  one — e.g.,  the  theoretical  rate  of 
the  deposition  of  strata — to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  he  inquires 
whether  we  have  in  historical  times  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  "  ages  "  as  we  are  considering.  And  he  concludes  that  a  "  bronze 
age  "  can  be  very  fairly  recognised  in  the  times  of  Homer  and  David. 
Tho  "bronze  period,"  therefore,  ho  would  be  disposed  to  place  about 
B.C.  1000.  "  But  the  settlements  of  the  stone  age  must  be  earh'er,  and 
yet  thoy  are  so  closely  connected  with  those  of  tho  bronze  age  by 
such  stiitions  as  RobeuLnuscn  and  Meilen,  and  even  the  oldest  settle- 
ments like  AVnngen  and  Moosseedorf,  both  in  cultivated  plants  and  in 
domestic  animals,  agree  so  nearly  with  tho  others,  that  no  sharp  line 
can  bo  drawn  between  them,  and  they  cannot  probably  be  fiirther 
thrown  back  many  thousand  years." 

It  would  hardly  be  rash  to  assume  that  civilization  must  have  been 
longer  in  reaching  tho  wild  inland  tracts  of  Switzerland  than  the 
shores  of  the  iEgean.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that 
iron  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job — a  work,  even  according  to 
M.  Ernest  Renan,  of  very  high  antiquity — and  that  it  was  quite  well 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer.  Ilesiod  tells  us  expressly  that  the 
*'  bronze  period  "  was  over  before  his  time,  and  the  iron  one  begun. 
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Still  iron  cannot  have  been  a  common  metal  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
when  we  find  that  pieces  of  it  were  then  given  as  prizes  (II.,  xxiii. 
261,  850). 

"^Tien  Dr.  Keller  tells  ns  that  the  settlement  of  Meilen  belongs  tf> 
about  the  same  period  as  the  barrows  of  South  Dorset,  he  only  means, 
of  course,  to  say  that  the  remains  at  these  places  are  to  a  great 
extent  similar.  Stone,  bronze,  and  iron  "  ages,"  however  useful  for 
the  comparative  classification  of  antiquities  in  any  one  locality  or 
neighbourhood,  are  of  no  absolute  value  in  the  determination  of  time. 
The  Kjokkenmoddinger  "  period  "  of  the  very  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Denmark  is  tlmt  of  the  Fuegiaiis  of  the  present  day,  and  the  stone 
period  of  the  lake  dwellings  still  exists  with  the  modem  Eskimaux. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ihcso  lake  dwi'Uings,  howeyer,  were  by  no  means 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  Europe.  Traces  of  a  still 
earlier  people  are  found  at  Aurignac  and  other  localities,  perhaps  an 
Eskiinau.x  or  Lapp  people,  rich  in  reindeer  herds,  or  hunters  of  those 
animals  on  the  Cevennes  and  Jlont  Dor.  "With  one  more  quota- 
tion bearing  on  this  subject,  from  Professor  Riitimeyer's  essay,  wo 
take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Keller's  most  admirable  and  interesting  work.* 

"  I  cannot,  in  eonrlusion,  refmin  from  cxpressinp  my  conviction  that  even 
the  oldest  lake  dwi'Uings  do  not  by  any  means  exhibit  to  us  the  primitive 
populiition  of  our  country.  I  must,  indeed,  repud  them  ii.s  '  autochthones,' 
or  nt  least  as  very  ancient  inhahitant^  df  these  districtg,  fur  they  possesscil  ns. 
domestic  animals  a  number  of  those  wliich  undoubtc<lly  were  in<lig;ciious  here 
— particularly  the  uni.s  nnJ  tliu  morsh  swine :  but  the  fact  that  from  the 
beginning  tliey  had  the  sheep  nml  dog,  the  inilipenous  origin  of  which  is,  to 
nay  the  lenst,  highly  improbable,  iudicites  thtii-  liaviug  descended  from  a  still 
fcttrlicr  people.  For  my  own  part,  therefore,  I  liave  Utile  doubt  of  tbo  exist- 
ence nt  one  time  of  a  genuine  primitive  population  throughout  Europe.  Tin's 
appears  to  have  been  proved,  as  far  as  rrancc  is  concerned,  by  the  lute»t 
discovery  in  Aurignac. f 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  first  place  where  wo  can  no  longer  btrivo  againrt 
the  evidence  of  a  European  population,  who  used  os  food  not  only  the  ums  and 
bison,  but  also  the  mammoth  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  who  left  the  remains  of 
their  feasts  not  only  to  be  gnawed  by  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  but  also  by  the 
tiger  and  the  hya>tm.  It  is  iu  truth  an  old  psychological  experience,  that  we 
always  consider  that  to  be  really  primitive  which  we  sec  furthest  removed 

*  The  two  or  thne  (light  ioaccurnciet  wo  hare  poinlvd  out,  will  no  doubt  be  cor- 
rected in  a  second  edition.  We  ihould  advise  the  tranislntor  also  to  omit  the  note  on 
p.  306,  about  the  tranahition  of  x<'^*'>t-  ''"  ^'>1'  ^'^^  Ibat  the  best  lexicons  and  clauical 
•choUn  perfectly  agree  with  him  in  tranalaling  it'"bronzv." 

t  The  cautiun  in  Mr.  Trintram's  essay  in  the  May  number  of  the  Conlempomry 
Jtmritm  it  perhaps  a  little  too  strong.  It  was  true  that  the  cave  was  pretty  well  Imocked 
ftbont  before  scientific  men  examined  it,  but  it  was  carefully  explored  afterwards.  In 
Professor  Phillips's  judgment — a  very  safe  and  conscientious  guide — the  intormenta 
cannot  bo  referred  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 
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from  us,  and  this  in  spite  of  numerona  admonitions  vUcli  are  continnallf 
pointing  out  to  us  stations  lying  further  and  still  further  behind.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  commencement  of  human  history  will  hardly  have  the  piero- 
^tivc  of  being  liberated  from  the  gradual  advance  Trhich  palseontology  has 
followed  up.  The  discovery  at  Aurignac  places  the  age  of  onr  lake  dwelKngs 
at  a  compai-atively  later  period,  although  almost  immediately  under  our  peat 
beds,  with  their  rich  treasures,  similar  antiquities  are  found;  nay,  still 
older  remains  are  met  with,  only  a  little  deeper  (in  the  slaty  brown  coal  of 
Diimten,  perhaps  forty  feet  under  the  bed  of  the  lake  Ff  affikon),  than  those  of 
Anrignac,  which  have  there  been  gnawed  by  hyaenas,  after  having  been 
despoiled  of  their  marrow  (like  the  bones  of  Kobenhausen)  by  human  hands. 
The  last  fact  would  also  point  out  to  us  the  place  where  we  are  to  look  for 
the  remains  of  the  ancestors  of  the  lake  settlers,  namely,  under  the  glacier 
moraines ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  people  who  inhabited  the  g^tto  of 
Anrignac  were  older  than  the  extension  of  the  glaciers,  and  consequently  also 
witnesses  of  this  mighty  phenomenon.  But  this  fact,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  away  from  us  every  hope  of  still  finding  traces  of  human  existence  on 
places  over  which  the  ancient  glaciers  have  passed.  Examples  showing  this 
in  later  times  are  by  no.  means  wanting  in  our  country.  At  all  events,  the 
last  gap  between  geology  and  historical  time  is  now  filled  up  by  the  discoveiy 
fit  Aurignac." 

H.  H.  Wood. 
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TJTTE  approach  now  a  disheartening  part  of  our  investigation.  "We 
'  '  rel'er  to  the  cultivation  of  English  literature.  The  Commis- 
sioners do  not  appear  to  have  got  a  single  encouraging  reply  to  their 
inquiries  on  this  head.  One  of  the  Rugby  witnesses  thought  a  few 
boys  might  read  Shakespeare,  I'ope,  or  Dryden  ;  but  he  spoke  with 
no  great  confidence.  At  Eton  a  witness  says  the  school  library  is 
ver\'  little  used  ;  the  collegers,  he  thought,  used  it,  but  the  oppidans 
very  little.  His  evidence  is  rather  too  long  to  quote,  but  it  may  be 
found,  vol.  iii.  p.  249.  The  most  surprising  jjurt  of  it  is  the  following 
question  and  answer  : — 

{Mr.  Thompton.)  "  Beyond  reading  over  the  passages  set  for  Greek  iambics 
and  hexameters,  you  do  not  think  Milton  and  Sbokspcorc  much  read?" 
"  No,  I  do  not." 

If  the  witness's  impression  be  correct,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
this  the  most  discouraging  answer  in  the  whole  Report.  Taste 
for  reading  must  be  at  a  low  point  indeed  if  a  boy  capable  of  doing 
Gxaek  iambics  can  set  to  work  at  tnmslating  a  passage  from  the 
Wtmpf9t,  or  A»  Yon  Like  It,  and  not  be  t«mpted  to  read  the  play. 
It  cuts  away  what  we  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  continuing  the  practice  of  Latin 
or  Greek  composition — that  it  introduced  boys  to  the  studj'  of  most 
of  the  great  English  writers.     For  ourselves,  we  know  of  no  early 
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recollections  more  grateful  than  the  hours  so  spent.  "We  fcor,  hovr- 
evcr,  that  what  the  witness  says  is  too  true,  not  only  of  Eton,  but  of 
all  schools.  We  have  for  the  last  five  or  sis  years  taken  some  pains, 
OS  far  as  moderate  opportunities  permitted,  to  find  out  what  English 
writers  the  most  promising  freshmen  of  a  college  in  Cambridge  bad 
read  before  coming  up.  The  result  was  very  meagre  indeed.  In 
particular,  lecturing  one  term  on  some  Satires  of  Juvenal — than 
whom  no  writer  is  more  readily  illustrated  from  English  poetry — 
frequent  attempts  to  wring  an  illustration  from  some  one  or  other  of 
the  audience  proved  an  utter  failure.  There  appear  to  be  libraries  at 
all  the  8c>hools,  and  in  some  of  these  a  good  proportion  of  English 
books.  AVc  are  of  opinion  that  the  usefulness  of  a  library  to  boys 
<lei)end8  very  much  on  its  being  readily  accessible,  and  the  books  cot 
being  shut  up  in  cases,  but  standing  on  open  shelves.  At  Bury,  in 
our  own  boj'hood,  there  was  an  excellent  general  librarj'  in  the  sixth 
fonn  room.  Any  one  wanting  a  book  had  only  to  take  it  down  and 
show  it  to  the  monitor  of  the  week,  who  entered  it  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose.  lie  was  recompensed  for  his  trouble  by  being  excused 
some  small  part  cf  his  school  work.  The  books  were  before  our  eyes 
all  school  hours,  so  wo  knew  perfectly  well  what  wc  could  find  there, 
and  the  use  made  of  them  was  very  great.  Tliey  suffered  no  harm 
beyond  fair  wear  and  tear,  and  we  never  remember  a  book  being  lost. 
We  doubt  verj'  much  whether  schoolmasters  can  do  much  in  the 
matter,  beyond  thus  p\itting  books  before  the  boys,  and  giving  them 
a  subject  now  and  then  for  English  verse  or  prose.  Of  course  the 
attempts  of  most  boys  at  either  will  be  very  poor,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  useless.  Regular  lessons  in  English  would 
assuredly  prove  a  failure,  nor  have  we  much  faith  in  lectures.  On 
looking  through  the  Kalendar,  there  appears  one  school  at  which  the 
experiment  is  under  trial,  and  as  the  school  contains  throe  hundred 
boys,  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  It  is  stated  that  at  Uppingham 
"  a  groat  characteristic  of  the  school  is  the  great  encouragenjcnt  given 
to  English  scholarship  in  work  and  prizes."  Tlie  boj's  enjoy  the  further 
advantage  of  hearing  a  lecturer  who,  if  newspapers  can  do  the  business, 
must,  we  imagine,  by  this  time  have  achieved  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  list  of  honours  attained  by 
scholars  of  the  school,  wc  find  "  first  classes"  conspicuous  by  absence. 
Ten  years  produced  but  two  wranglers  at  Cambridge,  no  first-class 
men  in  any  other  tripos,  none  in  the  final  schools  at  Oxford.*  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  here  at  present  to  show  that  pushing  the  study 
of  English  in  schools  will  be  profitable  to  the  cause  of  letters.  For 
our  own  part,  we  have  no  faith  in  what  is  called  encouraging  English 
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*  On  the  comparative  value  of  the  University  honours,  ivhich  «ohoolnuut«n  lore  to 
puade  in  the  Kalendar,  see  Mr.  Johnson's  evidencu,  Keport,  ii,  12S. 
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reading.  Unless  a  boy  has,  before  the  years  at  which  he  is  likely 
to  come  to  school,  imbibed  a  taste  for  it  which  ho  will  strive  to 
gratify  at  the  cost  of  the  morrow's  lesson,  or  even  lot  it  "  cheat 
him  of  his  hour  of  play,"  he  ^vill  not  read  much  good  English  lite- 
rature, except  indeed  Latin  and  Greek  be  given  up  altogether  for 
systematic  English  les30us — a  consummation  which,  pace  Mr.  Lowe, 
wc  should  be  heartily  sorrj'  to  behold.  Our  own  impression  is,  that 
while  the  shilling  novels  and  circulating  libraries  have  done  some- 
thing towards  the  neglect  in  question,  constant  worrying  about 
lessons  has  done  much  more.  .iUthough  no  more  is  really  learnt 
than  formerly,  boys  are  not  half  so  much  left  to  themselves  about 
lessons  as  they  used  to  bo.  Formerly  the  school  hours  occupied 
but  a  small  part  of  the  day.  Boys  had  to  get  their  lessons  out  of 
school  as  they  best  could.  If  they  neglected  them,  there  was  the 
terror  of  the  rod.  Thus  every  tub,  to  use  John  Bunyan's  homely 
figure,  had  to  stimd  on  it.s  own  bottom.  Clover  boj-s  soon  learnt 
how  to  manage  their  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  good  portion 
to  spare  for  their  own  devices.  Now  there  is  always  some  one  to 
see  after  their  doing  this  or  that  work,  so  that  thsy  hove  no  time 
for  the  development  of  their  own  tastes.  The  effect  on  average 
boys  is  to  leave  them  stranded  just  where  they  were,  while  on 
those  of  more  ability  it  has  been  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

Of  French  and  German  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Dr.  Mobcrly 
eays: — 

"  Not  much  ii  learnt,  I  fcfu",  in  the  Vrench  classes.  In  the  German  clawts 
more  is  done,  because  the  Gorman  pupils  are  volunteers.  I  attribute  the 
comparative  inefficiency  of  tli«  Frunch  closscs  to  BcvH-al  causes :  ( 1 )  the  fact 
that  all  the  residue  of  the  school,  including  those  who  are  more  dull  und  idle, 
are  in  the  French  classes ;  (2)  to  the  total  ignorance  of  the  language  with 
which  many  boys  come  to  school ;  (3)  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  can  seldom 
be  found  to  teach  effectually  classes  of  English  boys  who  are  not  anxious  to 
learn  ;  (4)  that  many  of  the  boys  and  many  of  their  parents  care  very  little 
for  their  progress  in  French." 

This  exhaustive  statement  is  probably  just  as  applicable  to  schools 
in  general  as  to  "Winchester.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Denbigh,  quoted  by  the  Commissioners,  proposes  an  arrangement 
in  which  he  distinctly  limits  his  prospect  to  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  languages  as  dead  languages  during  the  stay  of  boys  at 
school,  believing  that  no  method  of  instruction  whatsoever  would 
communicate  the  power  of  speaking  them  fluently  or  pronouncing 
them  well,  and  that  as  a  basis  on  which  to  raise  these  accomplish- 
ments subsequently,  his  own  plan  was  the  leant  bad.  Perhaps  he 
a  little  overstates  the  case ;  yet  no  doubt  what  he  says  is  substantially 
true.     The  truth  is,  it  is  entirely  unreasonable  to  expect  more  than 
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this  to  be  done  at  schools.  More  could  not  bo  achieved  witboat  a 
larger  staff  of  foreign  masters,  and  a  much  larger  share  of  time 
being  given  to  the  subject.  That  is  quite  impossible.  Besides,  the 
end  may  be  gained  much  more  easily  and  cheaply  by  a  little  pains 
in  the  school-room  and  drawing-room  at  home,  before  the  childiea 
are  of  an  age  to  go  to  schooL 

The  Commissioners  say,  with  this,  we  apprehend,  in  view  : — 

"It  is  perfectly  practicable,  we  believe,  witliin  the  time  given  to  modem 
languAges  at  these  schools,  to  impart  a  good  g;mmmatical  knowledf^  of 
French ;  and,  in  the  case  of  those  boys  who  have  learnt  tiie  rmliments  of 
Frer.ch  before  they  come  to  school,  some  acquaintance  with  German  also; 
and  practicable  also,  if  not  to  impart  the  power  of  epeakinj;  French,  to  keep 
it  up  and  improve  it  where  it  has  been  previously  acquired." 

Accordingl}',  in  their  summary  of  reconunendations  we  read : — 

"  Every  boy  should  be  required,  before  admission  to  the  school,  to  pass  on 
entrance  cxaminution,  and  to  show  himself  well  grounded  for  his  age  in 
classics  and  aritlimetic,  and  in  the  elements  of  either  French  or  German." 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  there  is  one  remark  we  must  make. 
If  foreign  languages,  French  in  particular,  are  to  bo  more  success- 
fidly  taught  in  schools,  they  must  be  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
booksellers.  Boys  are  overwhelmed  with  manuals  under  all  aorta  of 
ridiculous  names,  intended  to  teach  them  idioms.  Often,  if  a  new 
master  comes,  he  at  once  changes  all  the  books.  As  for  teaching 
French  idioms,  there  is  nothing  like  a  piece  of  chalk  and  a  block 
board,  on  which  to  write  little  sentences  of  English,  for  the  boys  to 
try  their  hands  on.  When  they  get  beyond  this,  let  them  try 
writing  a  letter,  or  to  translate  a  penny-a-liner's  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper  about  a  robbcrj-  or  a  fire — not  the  leading  article — into 
French.  Indeed,  we  regret  very  much  that  the  Commissioners  did 
not  find  themselves  able  to  entQr  fully  into  the  matter  of  books  in 
general.  We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  grievance  more  -fraught 
with  expense  to  parents,  and  positive  injury  to  the  boys,  than  the 
inordinate  quantity  of  books — often  the  most  ■WTctched  compilations 
— they  are  compelled  to  buy.  We  have  heard  of  a  book  bill  of  a 
boy  entering  the  sixth  at  a  public  school,  coming  to  £19.  We  know 
an  instance  of  a  young  man  going  to  take  charge  of  the  class  second 
in  rank  at  a  great  school,  and  finding  the  average  coet  of  the  books 
supplied  on  entering  it  between  £5  and  £6.  lie  at  once  reduced 
it  to  loss,  and  in  many  cases  much  less,  than  £1.  Access  to  a  fiur 
library  being  supposed,  all  that  a  boy  really  wants,  as  far  as  classics 
are  concerned,  are  a  Greek  lexicon,  a  Latin  dictionar)',  an  atlaa, 
Kcightley's  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome — which  arc  far  better,  in- 
asmuch as  the}'  are  more  independently  written,  than  any  of  the 
numerous  manuals  of  this  kind  of  which  the  press  has  been  ao  proliiic 
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of  late  years — grammars,  and  the  text  of  the  authors  he  Ls  reading. 
All  the  tribe  of  books  of  the  excerpta  class,  Amoltft  exercises,  cersebooks, 
and  the  like,  are  a  costly  nuisance.  A  portion  of  the  money  so  saved 
would  bo  well  spent  in  letting  the  boy  coUect  a  little  library  fur  him- 
self, 'A'ith  the  single  stipulation  that  the  books  should  be  such  as  he 
could  keep  and  use  when  he  grew  up.  Wc  are  sorry  to  say  we  have 
known  a  case  where  the  sale  of  books  to  the  boys  was  made  a  regular 
source  of  profit  to  the  institution.  We  trust,  however,  this  is  very 
rare. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  particularly  into  the  cultivation  of 
natural  science.  Not  much  appeared  to  be  done  in  that  direction. 
They  invited  communications  from  several  scientific  men  on  the 
subject.  All  strongly  urged  that  schools  should  at  least  attempt 
to  give  boys  a  chance  of  calling  out  a  taste  of  this  kind.  No  one 
can  possibly  gainsay  the  importance  of  doing  so.  But  how  is  it 
to  be  done  ?  Lecturers,  it  will  probably  be  replied,  should  be  invited 
to  visit  the  schools  and  give  courses  of  lectures  to  the  boys.  Nothing 
could  be  better,  if  the  lecturers  were  worth  hearing.  But,  as  a  rule, 
nothing  can  be  poorer  than  scientific  lectures.  ITiey  ore  of  about 
the  calibre  of  ordinary  sermons,  without  the  ejccuse  of  a  bishop  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  congregation  on  the  other,  forcing  the  poor 
suflFerer  to  deliver  himself  of  a  dissertation.  Men  who  have  a  true 
lore  for  nature,  and  devote  themselves  to  her  study,  rarely  have 
leisure  to  travel  over  the  country  delivering  lectures.  Consequently 
schools  fall  into  the  hands  of  adventurers,  who  go  about  seeking  what 
they  may  devour.  But  if  a  single  lecture  could  now  and  then  be 
n  by  men  like  Professor  Owen,  ilr.  Paget,  or  the  Astronomer 

lyal,  on  subjects  of  their  own  choosing,  or  by  any  of  the  masters 
or  their ,  friends,  who  might  chance  to  combine  the  character  of 
spDrtsman  and  ornithologist,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  enter- 
taining "  Old  Bushman  "  of  the  I\cl<l  newspaper,  there  axe  perhaps 
few  things  that  could  be  more  useful.  A  good  lecture  on  some 
branch  of  natural  history  or  science  is  often  a  turning-point  in  a 
boy's  career.  But  when  we  are  urged  to  make  physical  sciences 
a  regular  part  of  school  teaching,  and  to  give  up,  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  would  have  us,  a  full  fifth  of  a  boy's  working  hours  to  it, 
we  demur,  and  question  the  use  of  it.  No  doubt  a  little  knowledge 
of  that  kind  makes  a  boy  apparently  much  more  intelligent  in  the 
society  of  his  elders.  But  that  is  not  the  object  of  his  going  to  school ; 
it  is  rather  to  train  and  strengthen  his  reason.  The  difi'erent  effect 
of  classics,  and  sciences  like  chemistry,  electricity,  &c.,  is  well  put  by 
Dr.  Mobcrly,  addressing  himself  to  the  advocates  of  natural  science : — 

"  "WTiatyou  call  'principles'  are  but  largely-generalised  fact*,  equally  snre 
to  fade  away,  unless  pursued  in  some  professional  or  semi-professional  way. .  .  . 
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The  diffurenco  iirhich  I  sco  between  those  things'  [««.  classics  and  natural 
scieace]  is,  that  whilst  the  one  fndcs  absolutely,  ana  leaves  nothing  behind, 
the  other  Rivua  power.  All  classical  h-aming  tells  on  a  man's  speech — it  toUs 
on  a  man's  writing — it  tells  on  a  man's  thoughts  ;  and  though  the  particular 
facts  go,  they  leave  behind  a  certain  residuum  of  power.  And  precisely  the 
one  great  problem  educationists  have  to  consider  is  how  to  constitute  a  system 
of  education  which  will  impart  to  the  mind  that  power  in  the  highest  degree." 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Moberly's  evidence  on  the  subject  is  well  worth 
perusal,  and  to  our  minds  quite  convincing.  But  it  is  not  to  bo 
inferred  that  ho  undervalues  the  study  of  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
he  gives  a  prize  for  wild  flowers ;  thus  with  the  excellent  good 
fiense  which  seems  to  characterise  everj'thing  at  Winchester,  choosing 
exactly  the  department  of  science  most  healthy,  in  everj'  sense  of 
the  word,  for  boys  to  follow,  and  putting  them  precisely  on  the  right 
track  to  moke  it  permanently  useful  and  instructive.  For  studj 
of  their  own  is  worth  all  the  lecturing  and  teaching  in  the  world. 

Drawing  and  music  do  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
aioners ;  although,  of  course,  they  could  not  devote  much  time  to 
their  inquiries  about  these  accomplishments.  Opportunity  of  learn- 
ing both  is  given  at  the  schools.  Not  many  boys  seem  to  make 
progress  worth  speaking  of  in  drawing.  Music  seems  to  be  popular. 
One  of  the  witnesses  at  Eton  says, 

"There  is  a  musical  society  lately  started  among  the  boys ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  odvisablo  to  have  a  choral,  but  short,  daily  service,  not  neces- 
sarily beginning  the  day." 

No  one  can  have  been  present  at  the  chapel  at  Marlborough  with- 
out being  plonacd  with  the  p.salmody. 

On  reviewing  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners 
into  the  education  given  at  the  schools,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude 
that  the  increased  attention  apparently  paid  to  the  bringing  up  of 
boys  has  not  at  present  raised  their  average  amount  of  knowledge  in 
the  degree  that  nught  have  been  hoped,  nor  can  one  resist  the  infer- 
ence that  there  are  some  general  causes  at  work  to  neutralise  the 
endeavours  of  teachers.  No  doubt  there  are  particular  causes  at  work 
at  particular  schools.  Thus,  at  Eton,  a  servile  adherence  to  customs, 
merely  because  they  are  customs,  seems  to  be  fruitful  of  abuses  and 
waste  of  time.  Great  complaints  were  made  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  time-table.  But  lions  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  stood  in  the  path  of 
alteration.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  easily  the  Commissioners  bowl 
over  aU  such  difficulties.  So  again  the  practice  of  choosing  masters 
exclusively  from  Eton  men,  and  those  almost  always  collegers,  must 
militate  very  much  against  the  advancement  of  the  boys.  Although 
the  evidence  shows  that  there  are  some  most  admirable  exceptions 
among  the  masters,  it  is,  on  the  face  of  the  case,  impossible  that  men 
who  have  never  lived  in  any  world  but  that  of  Eton,  King's,  and 
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then  Eton  over  again,  should,  generally  speaking,  be  able  to  take  more 
than  a  very  narrow  view  of  things.  Often  they  know  very  little, 
even  of  the  little  world  of  Eton  itself.     Mr.  Johnson  says  : — 

"  Jinny  of  those  who  conic  as  assistant-musters  have  lived  so  entirely 

among  the  collegers  that  they  know  very  little  indeed  of  the  school  Rcnerdly. 

'  Borne  of  the  young  men  who  arc  now  masters  at  Eton  were  only  in  the  sciinol 

Rahoiit  four  years,  during  which  time  they  wore  entirely  engaged  in  their 

stadies,  imd  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  gomes  of  the  school.     Being  scholars 

of  the  college,  they  knew  very  little  of  the  social  life  of  the  school." 

ITr.  Johnson  wishes  everything  at  Eton,  from  the  Provostship 
dovruwards,  to  be  thro^\-n  open.  But  there  must  be  something  much 
more  than  this.  A  chief  cause  of  the  ignorance  prevalent  at  Eton 
and  other  great  schools  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  vast 
numbers  of  boys  they  admit.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
instead  of  the  compact  unity  of  a  school  of  from  100  to  150  boys, 
they  become  mere  agglomerations  of  boarding-houses,  ond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  head  master  is  so  little  felt  throughout  the  school, 
that  the  tutor  of  the  house,  in  a  great  measure,  takes  his  place, 
60  that  the  whole  becomes  very  much  like  an  aggregate  of  little 
schools  closely  resembling  each  other,  and  contiuning  30  or  40  boys 
each.  In  these  there  has  grown  up  such  a  ruinous  sj'stem  of 
private  tuition,  that  a  boy  is  constantly  being  helped  or  puUcd 
lip,  or  in  some  way  or  other  looked  after  by  somebody  about  his 
lessons.  IIo  scarcely  knows  what  it  is  to  meet  with  a  difficulty 
and  be  forced  to  tackle  it  by  himself.*  The  old  county  grammar 
.schools  have  not  the  staff  to  do  this.  ISesides,  in  them  tlio  head 
tmaster  is  much  more  the  teacher  of  the  school,  and  regards  himself 
IBS  much  more,  and  his  assistants  as  much  less,  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gress of  each  buy.  The  consequence  is  that  the  boys  are  left  nmch 
more  to  find  their  own  way  along  the  road  to  learning.  ^Viiothcr  evil 
inseparable  from  schools  of  great  numbers  is  that  they  are  sure  to 
gravitate  towards  uniformity  of  type.  There  is  a  singular  want  of 
individuality  in  boys  from  the  greatest  schools.  You  can  almost  tell 
an  Eton  man,  a  llaiTow  man,  a  Rugby  man,  in  a  chance  conversation 
in  a  room  or  a  railway  carriage.  This  may  not  be  without  its  atlvon- 
tages,  but  we  cannot  help  thiidciug  that  as  far  as  the  mind  is  con- 
cerned its  effect  is  likely  to  be  dwarting.  If  this  be  true  with  regard 
ito  ordinary  boys,  far  more  is  it  likely  to  be  tme  with  boys  of  some 
genius.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  surprising,  if  one  begins  to  reckon  over 
those  who,  in  any  profession  or  department  of  knowledge,  have  stood 
high  above  their  contemporaries,  to  find  how  few  have  been  brought 

*  The  I'roTost  of  King's  appears  to  wish  "  private  basinau"  done  awny  with  ut  Eton 
(iii.  p.  290).  For  the  unrciuonal>le  amount  of  help  a  boy  geta,  tee  Mr.  Walford'a 
evidence  (iii.  p.  265).  For  the  good  side  of  private  tuition  see  Sir  J.  Coleridgu's  ovidcnet- 
(iii.  p.  180). 
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up  at  the  great  public  schools.  Even  of  those  who  may  be  cited, 
such  OS — ^to  take  two  widely  different  exomples — the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sidney  Walker,  the  history  of  their  school  life 
rather  strengthens  than  weakens  the  case.  Whereas  in  a  man  like 
the  Marquis  Wclleeley  may  be  seen  an  example  full  of  warning 
of  the  kind  of  injury  to  which  a  1x)y  of  very  decided  genius  is 
exposed  in  a  school  where  fashion,  working  through  great  numbers, 
is  almost  omnipotent,  and  leaves  its  mark  deep  on  an  impressible 
subject.  In  some  points,  and  those  not  the  best,  of  his  character,  he 
was  an  Eton  boy  to  the  last  hour  of  his  long  existence. 

One  witness  gives  a  reason  for  the  low  standard  of  knowledge 
among  ordinarj'  freshmen,  which  deserves  serious  consideration. 
Mr.  Eaton  says : — 

"  It  bns  long  been  held  among  college  tutors  that  the  late  ago  (eighteen  to 
ninttcL-n)  up  to  wLieL  young  men  arc  retained  at  our  public  schools  before 
quitting  them  for  the  universiticsi,  is  counterbalanced  by  no  corresponding 
increase  in  the  iimount  of  knowledge  gained.  In  this,  as  in  other  points, 
the  many  oi-o  sacrificed  to  the  few.  While  the  really  persevering  and  intel- 
ligent youth  is  gaining  fresh  stores  of  information,  improving  his  ])Owers  of 
taste  and  composition,  and  grounding  himsi'lf  in  his  knowledge  with  a  view 
to  competing  for  seholarshipa  at  the  university,  the  bulk  of  young  men  at  a 
public  school  arc  going  back,  not  progressing.  They  liave  reached  an  age 
when  the  stricter  discipline  fitted  to  boys  is  losing  its  hold — they  have  no 
adequate  motive  to  engage  thuir  diligence." 

If  ilr.  Eaton  bo  right,  the  sooner  fathers  lay  his  advice  to  heart 
the  better.  For  a  year  earlier  to  college  means  a  year  more  of  active 
life. 

Of  the  decay  of  genuine  love  of  literature,  the  advance  of  which 
among  boys  appears  to  be  irresistibly  made  out  on  all  hands,  we 
acknowledge  our  belief  that  a  prime  cause  is  the  morcenarj'  view  of 
learning  perpetually  set  before  their  eyes.  From  their  very  eorliest 
years  there  are  exhibitions,  scholarKhips,  and  other  things  of  the 
kind  to  try  for.  In  some  way  or  other  learning  is  always  made  a 
matter  of  success  or  money.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this  on 
a  boy's  material  interests,  there  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  all  hope  of 
his  making  good  use  of  his  schoolboy  days,  either  as  a  season  for 
disciplining  his  mind,  or  a  seed-time  of  a  future  harvest  of  intellectual 
enjoj-ment.  A  father  had  better  make  up  his  mind  at  once  to  give 
his  son  an  education  of  an  inferior  stamp  than  deliberately  place 
before  him  advantages  of  this  kind  as  the  object  and  reward  of 
diligence.  No  doubt,  a  consciousness  of  this  is  one  reason  of  that 
indifference  on  the  part  of  fathers  to  the  literary  advancement  of 
their  sons  of  which  many  schoolmasters  loudly  complain.  Fathers 
know  in  their  own  minds  that  to  "  get  on  "  at  school  means  to  enter 
prematurely  on  thoeo  contests  for  gain,  of  which  a  man  has  more 
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than  enough  in  after  life.     But,  not  caring  to  argue  the  matter, 
let  their  feeling  pass  for  iudiflerence. 

But  of  all  reasons  for  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  young  men,  we 
beliere  none  so  powerful,  except,  perhaps,  the  private  tuition 
system,  as  that  which  is  assigned  by  nearly  all  schoolmasters  in 
defence  of  themselves,  the  want  of  cultivation  at  home  in  very  early 
years.  Parents,  especially  mothers,  seem  to  have  lost  faith  in  the 
value  of  early  intellectual  training.     Medical  men,  too,  have  got  a 

■  way  of  saj-ing,  "  Let  the  boy's  brains  alone,  let  him  get  vigour  of 
body  now,  and  leave  his  mind  till  by-and-by."  Are  a  boy's  brains 
then  no  part  of  his  body  ?  They  demand  reasonable  exercise  just  as 
much  as  his  arms  and  legs,  and  to  begin  to  learn  such  things  as  are 
within  the  compass  of  an  infantine  xmderstanding  is  for  from  un- 
favourable to  a  child's  physical  strength.  Fathers,  where  their  avo- 
cations permit  it,  may  do  much  for  their  children  in  their  earliest 
years.  They,  however,  seldom  have  leisure  for  teaching.  A  kisH  after 
breakfast,  a  quarter  of  on  hour  in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner, 
are  unhappily  all  that  most  fathers  now-a-days  can  find  for  their 
ofispring.  Wo  apf>eul,  therefore,  chiefly  to  mothers,  with  whom 
teaching  is  not  only  more  possible,  but  far  more  valuable.  For 
although  it  is  not  the  matter  \vith  which  wo  are  chiefly  concerned 
at  this  moment,  we  cannot  leave  out  of  ^^ew  the  moral  eSect  of  a 
mother's  discipline  on  a  boy.  Iler  little  lessons  convey  much  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  human  knowletlge.  They  teach  her  child 
patience,  gentleness,  and  respect  for  her  sex.  Under  her  he  learns 
to  think  a  woman's  rebuke  his  surest  guide,  her  praise  his  purest 
earthly  reward.  We  do  not  ask  for  much,  a  little  reading,  writing, 
and  counting,  a  few  words  of  French,  and  possibly  Latin,  Mark- 
ham's  History  of  England,  the  Bible,  and,  notwithstanding  the  author 
of  "  Eothen's  "  sneer,  Watts's  Hymns.  We  do  not  understand,  in- 
deed, why  that  writer,  rightly  praising  his  mother  for  what  she  had 
done  well,  should  not  have  been  content  to  let  alone  other  people's 

■  mothers,  who  possibly  did  better.  For  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
Pope's  Homer  bo  so  likely  to  implant  a  pure  taste  for  poetry  in  a 
child's  mind  as  Watts's  Hjonns.     We  maintain  that  of  the  two  the 

■  latter  is  not  only  better  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  an  infant, 
but  simpler  and  better  poetiy,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  prepare 
a  boy  to  understand  and  love  Homer  when  he  can  read  him  in  his 

■  own  tongue.  For  a  chUd  of  lively  genius  a  few  works  of  imagination 
may  bo  added,  such  as  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  one  or  two  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  or  even  a  scene  or  two  of  Shakspeare.     The 

■  course,  however,  of  teaching  must  be  suited  to  each  case.  We  can 
here  only  indicate  an  outline.  But  with  all  the  earnestness  in  our 
power,  we  implore  English  mothers  to  trust  to  their  own  good  sense, 
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and  neither  pcnnit  their  children's  brains  to  lie  fallow,  nor,  if  they 
cun  help  it,  leave  it  to  others  to  sow  in  them  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  observation.  They  rightly  think  it  unmothcrly  and  mischievous 
to  hand  over  the  bodies  of  their  infants  to  the  nursing  of  a  foster- 
mother  :  let  them  reflect  whether  it  rauy  not  be  yet  more  unnatural 
and  more  perilous  to  entrust  to  others  the  nobler  office  of  intellectual 
nurtiire.  But  wo  do  not  believe  they  need  any  assurances  of  this. 
Their  failure  in  this  department  of  duty  is  probably  owing,  in  the 
main,  to  distrust  of  their  own  abilities.  So  much  is  talked  about 
education,  so  high  arc  demands  pitched,  that  ihcy  think  the  little 
they  can  do  can  be  of  no  importance.  Let  them  then  bo  assured  that 
no  teaching  of  future  years  will  bo  so  powerful  to  mnko  or  mar  a  boy 
as  the  lessons  of  industry  or  idleness  ho  gets  from  his  mother  in  the 
first  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  existence.  It  is  in  her  power  to  train 
him  to  docile  and  observant  habits,  and  the  most  learned  and  expe- 
rienced instructor  can  do  no  more. 

On  one  point  the  Commissioners  found  the  witnesses,  happily, 
quite  unanimous — the  improvement  of  manners  in  public  schools. 
College  tutors,  of  all  persons  most  competent  to  speak  to  this 
question,  express  their  satisfaction  strongly.  Thus  Mr.  Latham 
writes : — 

"  Boys  from  public  schools  have  dccitlnllj-  improved  in  point  of  moral 
training  nnd  tharacter  within  tho  last  twenty  years.  The  old  grossness  and 
brutiility  have  disappeared,  and  tlie  use  of  coarse  language  is,  at  the  larger 
schools,  conliiied  to  a  few  generally  acknowledged  to  be  'a  bad  set.'  The 
young  men  from  Eton  arc  generally  particularly  pleasant  to  deal  with  as 
pupils.  Tho  relation  between  master  uud  pupil  at  school  seems  to  be  much 
closer  and  more  satisfactory  than  it  was  formerly." 

"We  quote  this  passage  tho  more  willingly  because  having  spuken 
freely  of  the  evU  effects  of  an  overgrown  system  o  iprivate  tuition  in  the 
literary  department  of  education,  wo  are  glad  to  take  an  opportunity 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  excellent  moral  results  of  the  tutorial 
system  at  Eton.  Wc  would  refer  any  one  desirous  of  full  informa- 
tion on  tho  subject  to  tho  evidence  of  tho  Rev.  S.  T.  Hawtrey  (Re- 
port, vol.  ii.  p.  lo7),  too  long  to  reprint  here,  which  will  be  found 
to  give  substantial  reasons  for  the  conviction  he  expresses, 

"  That  the  tutorial  relation,  as  it  is  understood  and  carried  out  at  Eton,  is 
the  very  pivot  upon  which  tho  whole  system  turns,  and  that  to  break  up  this 
lelation  would  be  to  wound  Eton  in  tho  most  vital  point." 

At  Winchester  there  is  a  curious  system  of  boy  tutors,  of  which 
Dr.  lloberly  .i])pears  to  api)rove,  if  restricted  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  school,  lie  is  anxious  to  introduce  private  tuition  more  largelv 
into  his  system.     We  cannot  find  that  there  is  any  other  school  at 
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which  the  private  tutor  holds  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  his  pupils 
as  exists  at  Eton.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
monitorial  system,  as  strongly  upheld  elsewhere  as  it  is  discou- 
raged at  Eton.*  We  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  opinion  on  tho 
controversy.  But  whether  order  be  maintained  by  tutors  or  monitors, 
tho  evidence  of  moral  improvement  appears  to  have  satisfied  the  Com- 
missioners, and  they  stato  their  satisfaction  both  in  their  general 
report  and  in  that  of  each  school.  At  Rugby,  indeed,  tho  head  lioya 
appear  to  have  reached  a  height  of  moral  excellence  unparalleled  in 
bistorj'. 

"  A  Rugbcon  of  n  fow  years'  standing  at  Cambridge  told  us  that  he  should 
have  been  glad  in  his  days  to  see  a  mora  general  disinclination  to  show  up 
stolen  pnssaf^es  in  tho  school  exercises  ;  but  Dr.  Temple  is  of  opinion  now 
that  deception  of  a  muster  by  tlie  use  of  a  '  key '  would  bo  disdained  by  an 
'upper  school'  boy." — Report,  i.  p.  259. 

So  much  the  better,  doubtless.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  even  "  upper  school "  boys  might  as  well  have 
exercises  set  them  that  left  no  chance  of  using  a  "key."  When 
again  we  read  that  "  smoking  is  generally  condemned  as  affectation ; 
drinking  as  bravado,"  we  are  only  withheld  fi'om  giving  loud  thanks 
that  Eugby  is  not  as  other  schools  are,  and  calling  upon  all  fathers  to 
send  their  sons  there,  by  the  rcuiembrancc  nf  Dr.  Arnold's  grief  at 
a  time  when  "  the  vice  of  drinking  prevailed  in  the  school,"  and  his 
thinking  when  he  saw  "  a  knot  of  vicious  or  careless  boys  standing 
round  the  great  school  fire,  that  the  devil  was  among  them, "f  together 
with  a  conviction  that  boys  under  Dr.  Temple  must  be  of  the  same 
passions  and  failings  as  boys  under  Dr.  Arnold.  Seriously,  however 
true  this  statement  may  bo,  it  is  pleosanter  to  read  Dr.  Temple's  own 
mo<lc8t  account  of  the  results  of  a  Rugby  education  (seo  "Report,"  ii. 
p.  ylO).  The  truth  is,  it  is  well  made  out  by  the  Commission  that  a 
great  moral  improvement  has  been  achieved  of  late  years  in  both 
masters  and  boys  of  all  the  schools  to  which  they  were  sent,  and  tho 
passage  at  vol.  i.  p.  298,  which  reads  somewhat  invidious  under  a 
particular  school,  might  verj'  well  have  appeared  in  the  General  Report 
of  all.  For  beliei-irg  it  to  be  on  tho  whole  true  of  Rugby,  we  believe 
it  to  be  true  of  all  the  other  schools  visited  by  the  Commission,  and 
in  just  about  the  same  measure,  neither  less  nor  more. 

Our  own  impression  is,  that  when  our  times  become  historical  tho 
defect  in  the  moral  training  of  schools  of  tho  present  day  will  be 
found  to  be  that,  as  an  Eton  friend  put  it  the  other  day,  "  things  are 
made  too  easy."  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  masters  of  the  great 
achooL*  are  not  disposed  to  pamper  boys,  they  cannot  altogether  check, 

*  8«e  the  evidence  of  tho  head  moater  of  Eton,  Report,  Ui.  lOB. 
t  See  Stanley's  "  Life  of  Arnold,"  L  1 10,  170. 
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indeed  they  can  do  very  little  towards  curbing,  the  folly  of  indt 
or  ostentatious  parents.  We  have  already  noticed  the  stj'le  in  which 
things  are  expected  to  be  done  by  masters  of  boarding-houses ;  such 
that  we  verily  believe  the  proportion  of  profit  on  the  terms  charged 
is  not  so  great  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  But  besides  this,  there 
are  opportunities  of  boyish  extravagance  which  they  hare  no  moans 
whatever  of  hindering,  things  which  taken  one  by  one  are  trifling, 
but  taken  together  make  a  life  of  lavish,  self-indulgent  habits,  the 
worst  way  of  living  in  which  a  boy  can  be  brought  up.  No  doubt  at 
schools  like  Eton  or  Harrow  there  have  always  been  a  certain  number 
of  boys  who  lived  expensively.  There  are  some  whose  rank  in  a 
manner  compels  them  to  do  so.  ^Vliat  we  fear  now  is  that,  owing  to 
the  sudden  influx  of  wealth  since  about  1848,  the  proportion  of  boys 
spending  large  Bums  is  larger  than  it  used  to  be,  while,  being  chiefly 
8ons  of  uneducated  people,  their  expenditure  takes  the  form  of 
coarse  and  vidgar  ostentation ;  they  don't  go  to  Eton  to  learn,  but  to 
form  connections,  and  they  think  money  will  help  thom.  Wo  have 
been  told  of  an  instance  of  a  father  setting  apart  £400  a  year  for  his 
son's  Eton  expenses.  If  we  arc  mistaken  in  this  apprehension,  it 
would  be  well  if  some  one  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject  would 
set  the  matter  right.  For  there  is  certainly  a  general  impression 
abroad  that  money  telh  at  school  more  than  it  used  to  do.  We  appre- 
hend too  that  most  college  tutors  would  agree  in  the  remark  of  3Ir. 
Hammond  that 

"  Of  late  years  the  uDdei^;mdiiate9,  especially  tbose  who  have  been  at  some 
of  the  luTge  public  echools,  seem  to  mo  to  hare  Lccomc  more  expensive  in 
their  habits." 

Holidays  again  have  become  unreasonably  long.  Fifteen  or  six- 
teen weeks  in  the  year  is  about  the  average  nominal  amount.  Surely 
this  might  well  be  reduced  to  twelve.  Then  there  are  weeks  for 
royal  marriages  and  their  consequences,  besides  days  hero  and  there, 
of  which  Mr.  Johnson  gives  a  droll  account — 

"  Besides  this  (conforming  to  the  Church  kalcndar)  we  get  half-holidavi 
and  lioliduyg  for  such  ertnts  as  the  birth  of  a  child  in  the  family  of  a  fellow's 
son  or  daughter,  the  appointment  of  an  Eton  man  to  a  judgeship  or  a  colonial 
bishopric,  the  visits  of  distinguished  personages,  or  the  presentation  of  per- 
sonal ornaments  to  the  head  master  (! !)  by  noble  representatives  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales." 

Hiilf-holidays  in  moderation  arc  very  useful,  in  fact  necessary. 
But  there  arc  few  things  more  pernicious  than  a  whole  holiday  at 
Bchool.  It  IS  too  long,  and  becomes  a  day  of  idleness  and  mischief 
On  the  other  hand,  while  wo  by  no  means  wish  to  see  the  old  roughness 
of  manners  restored,  wo  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  daily  current  of 
school-boy  life  may  not  be,  and  is  not,  made  too  smooth.     The  grown- 
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np  worltl  is  pretty  much  as  it  used  to  be  :  losses  and  disappointments 
still  take  the  place  of  impositions,  some  men  bully  and  some  get 
bullied,  there  are  the  "  swells,"  the  "  cautiouH,"  and  the  •'  duffers," 
just  as  there  were  at  school.  But  we  doubt  whether  school  is  so  true 
a  picture  of  this  chequered  career  of  ripor  life  as  it  once  waa. 
No  doubt  the  hiirdust  problem  a  schoolmaster  has  set  before  him  is 
how  to  draw  the  line  rightly  between  license  and  restraint.  Wherever 
he  can  root  out  evil  he  does  well;  wherever  he  only  stifles  it,  or  drives 
it  into  the  system,  he  does  harm.  We  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
cutting  dowii  op jMrt unities  of  getting  into  mischief  may  not,  in  some 
coses,  be  confounded  with  eradicating  the  pa.ssion  for  it  in  boys. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  optimism  in  the  tone  of  the  replies  of 
some  of  the  masters  when  questioned  about  punishment.  They  are 
scarcely  willing  to  own  that  punishment  is  oft«n  deserved  :  all  im- 
pres.s  on  the  Commiasionors  how  seldom  they  have  to  flog.  It  is 
consoling  to  find  that  they  do  still  condescend  to  flog  at  all.  There 
is  no  punishment  more  valuable  for  little  boys  than  a  sound  flogging 
(we  det€st  the  barbarous  cane,  espoeially  on  the  hand),  publicly 
and  solemnly  administered  on  a  muscular  and  receptive  quarter.  But 
making  every  allowance  for  improved  morals,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
from  what  we  see  of  undergraduates,  that  there  must  be  more  fre- 
quent occasions  than  masters  seem  disposed  to  allow,  when  the  rod 
might  be  profitably  used.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  every  punish- 
ment, earnetl  and  not  inflicted,  falls  surely  someday  or  other  on  the 
boy's  father,  or  on  himself  when  come  to  man's  estate — often,  we 
fear,  on  both.  We  doubt,  we  say,  whether  a  boy,  who  is  idle,  or 
vicious,  or  disobliging,  or  sulky,  so  surely  catclies  it  from  masters  or 
schooU'cllowa  uow-a-days,  as  he  wiU  do  without  fail  in  the  world  of 
manly  life.  Even  fagging,  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  school 
life,  is  being  so  fined  down  that  there  will  soon  bo  scarcely  a  trace  of 
it  left.  The  personal  services  rendered  by  fags  to  their  elders  may 
sound  ludicrous,  but  they  are  really  a  verj'  good  lesson  in  bandy  and 
independent  habits.  One  is  inclined  to  smile  when  we  hear  our  great 
captain  proclaiming  how  he  shaves  himself  and  brushes  his  own 
clothes  ;  but  the  smile  passes  away  when  he  adds  the  excellent  reason 
that  "  he  hated  havijig  a  parcel  of  idle  lacqueys  alxmt  him."  And 
when  we  find  him  throughout  his  wars,  like  Hannibal,  making  no 
distinction  of  night  and  day  in  toil,  taking  food  and  sleep  in  such 
measure,  and  at  such  hours,  a'*  business  permitted,  seeing  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  hearing  with  his  own  car.s,  wo  recognise  the  effects  of 
good  drilling  at  school.  We  shoidd  like  to  know  for  whom  he  fagged. 
We  will  be  bound  to  say  his  maxter  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the 
,  march  through  the  Peninsula.  There  is  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
Q  a  perfectly  frightful  account,  given  by  a  boy's  father,  of 
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the  system  of  fagging  at  TVestminster.  But  it  dwindles  down 
wonderfully  under  the  e^adenco  of  two  Westminster  boys  afterwards, 
who  had  themselves  passed  through  the  whole  ordeal,  and  not  only 
gurvived  it,  but  appeared  quite  lively  and  vigorous.  One  understands 
the  whole  business  when  the  father  tells  ua  of  his  son, — 

"lie  ia  not  a  wonder  by  any  means,  but  he  is  the  most  conscientious 
worker,  the  most  conscientious  fellow  thut  ever  lived  ....  pretty  certain  to  got 
a  stuilentship  at  Christ  Church,  or  n  scholarship  at  Trinity.  He  could  not 
have  failed,  he  was  so  high  up,  and  could  do  so  well,  and  his  conduct  was  so 
Jirst-rate." 

No  doubt,  and  wo  dare  say  he  will  lead  the  Northern  Circuit  in 
five  year.s,  and  be  Lord  Chancellor  in  five  more !  Hard  indeed  that 
such  a  swan  as  this  should  live  to  bo  pocked  at  by  a  flock  of  West- 
minster geese  !  Another  angiy  sire  aj^peared  before  the  Commission, 
bringing  with  hira  the  faniUy  doctor  to  speak  to  the  dilapidated  state 
of  his  son's  health.  This  was  a  charge  of  bullying,  rather  than 
excessive  fagging.  The  M.R.C.S.E.  teUs  us  he  was  a  "  sensitive 
boy."  Mr.  "NVolley,  his  Eton  tutor,  tells  us  that  he  knew  from  what 
he  observed  of  the  boy's  chaiacter  during  his  first  school-time,  that 
"  he  was  a  boy  likely  to  meet  with  annoyance  from  his  schoolfellows 
ut  a  public  school."  We  know  what  "  sensitive  "  cuphomises  in  a 
doctor's  mouth.  Tutting  the  two  statements  together,  we  strongly 
suspect  that  a  few  birchings  would  have  done  the  boy  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  that  if  he  had  not  been  petted  and  pitied  at  home  there 
would  have  been  no  talc  of  woo  to  recount.*  No  question  that  bully- 
ing and  excessive  fugging  are  wrong,  but  that  they  arc  fraught  with 
nothing  but  mi.schief  to  the  sufierer  is  not  so  clear.  At  all  events,  if 
supervision  on  the  part  of  masters  is  made  so  penetrative  and  thorough 
us  to  make  cither  impossible,  public  schools  wiU  cease  to  ho  jilaces 
where  a  boy  may  obtain  a  kind  of  anticipated  experience  of  life. 
There  could  bo  few  greater  luisfortuncs  befal  the  youth  of  England. 
It  is  a  case  where  the  few  must  give  way  to  the  many,  and  if  a  boy  is 
really  unable  to  bear  the  trials  of  a  public  school,  he  must  be  taught 
at  homo.  But  we  undertake  to  siiy  that  unless  they  are  first  spoilt  at 
home,  there  will  not  be  many  such. 

Wo  have  thus  laid  before  om*  readers,  in  a  very  slight  and  cursory 
manner,  some  of  the  most  important  questions  conconiiug  schools 
which  the  "  lleport "  of  the  Commissioners  raises.  One,  and  only  one, 
remains,  and  wo  will  then  conclude  this  long  paper.  That  is  the 
deeply  interesting  inquiry — What  becomes  of  the  boys  afterwards? 

*  It  is  SRil  to  hear,  corlainljr,  thnt  six  months  after  ho  bad  loft  school  ho  bocaine  rick 
at  diuner,  uid  was  oblij^d  to  go  to  hod.  How  it  camo  to  pass  is  a  "  Toty  difficult 
quoatioD,"  such  as  the  witness  thinks  "no  medical  man  would  take  on  himsvlf  to 
answer."    Maj-  a  simple  layman  sug^st  ho  liad  eaten  too  much  ? 
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The  Commissioners  have  printed  a  table  which  shows  that  of  the  total 
number  of  boys  who  leave  the  nine  schools,  visited  by  them,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  about  one-third  may  be  estimated  to  go  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  Of  the  rest,  a  verj'  few — not  more  than  about  forty 
a  year — enter  the  army.  Of  this  small  number,  more  than  half  spend 
some  time  with  a  private  tutor  between  leaving  school  and  going  up 
for  the  first  military  examination.  There  is  no  one  who  will  not 
read  this  statement  with  regret — regret  both  that  so  small  a  propor- 
tion of  military  men  should  have  had  the  advantage  of  school  training, 
for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  schools  other  than  the  nine  here 
dealt  with  send  still  fewer  of  their  boys  into  the  army,  and  that  of 
those  few  so  large  a  part  should  have  thrown  away  the  advantages  of 
the  very  best  part  of  their  school-days.  For  it  is  just  in  the  lust  year 
or  two  at  school  that  a  boy  Icams  to  exchange  obedience  for  command. 
In  a  school  where  a  good  tone  prevails  ho  gets  rouglily  helped  through 
this  hard  triiJ  of  good  temper  and  forbearance.  At  school,  too,  a  boy 
best  learns  that  serenity  under  emergencies,  that  readiness  of  resource 
and  quickness  of  device  how  to  extricate  himself  and  those  about  him 
from  danger  or  difficulty,  wliich  are  of  all  qualities  most  valuable  on 
the  march  or  in  the  field.  No  wonder  that  one  reads  in  the  story 
of  the  Crimean  war  of  troops  left  all  night  witliout  fi>o<l  or  covering, 
when  they  were  commanded  chiefly  by  men  brought  up  at  home  and 
in  forcing-houses  for  {Hissing  examinations,  where  they  could  never 
have  been  taught  to  use  either  head  or  hand  on  their  own  account. 
Mr.  Hawtrey  speaks  of  the  groat  credit  a  boy  got,  six  weeks  after 
Icaring  Eton,  for  despatching  COO  men  from  Malta  to  the  seat  of 
war. 

"  The  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  his  management,  evidenced  in  the  comfort 
and  good  temper  of  the  men,  as  the  vessels  got  unckT  weigh.  But  ho  had 
liccn  captain  of  the  boats  at  Eton." 

This  sort  of  power  is  not  learnt  of  "  crammers,"  and  it  is  precisely 
for  want  of  this  sort  of  power  that  armies  pine  away  and  die  not  by 
the  enemy's  sword.*  It  docs  not  seem  impossible  that  an  order 
might  be  framed,  without  injustice,  enforcing  a  certain  period  of 
school  training  as  a  preliminary  to  admission  for  examination  for 
commissions.     Only  Heaven  defend  us  from  militarj'  schools  If 

Nearly  two-thirds,  then,  of  the  boys  go  into  the  ordinarj'  occupa- 
tions of  active  life,  and,  making  all  allowance  for  the  defects  and 
shortcomings  the  Report  brings  out,  an  impartial  reader  of  it  will 

•  It  is  well  known  that  tlio  Duko  of  'WclUngton  always  said  his  best  officers  cam* 
from  AV'cstminstor,  and  every  ono  has  heard  of  his  exclaiming  one  day,  in  the  playing 
fields  of  Kton,  "  Here  A\'alcrloo  was  won."  For  a  list  of  distinguished  officers  from 
Westminster,  ace  Keport,  iii.  pp.  409,  410. 

t  For  one  among  many  reasons  why,  tec  Mr.  Hawtrey's  eridcnco,  Report,  ii.  p.  101. 
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Lardly  faQ  to  conclade,  that,  generally  spealdiig,  they  will  be  £aaad 
in  the  ranks  of  such  as  are  the  salt  of  their  generation.  If  parents 
who  cannot  afibrd  to  send  their  sons  to  live  away  frcm  Lome  inqoire 
how  they  may  obtain  some  share  in  these  advantages,  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  answer  so  difficult  a  (question.  It  must  be  leA  for  the  reply 
of  enlightened  public  opinion,  when,  as  we  hope  and  trust  it  soon 
will  be,  it  Ls  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  in  a  reasonable  spirit 
But  we  may,  without  impropriety,  contribute  our  own  view,  formed 
at  least  after  much  consideration  and  inquiry.  It  is  this :  That  in 
towns  where  there  is  no  foundation  school  already,  and  where  there 
are  inhabitants  enough  within  reach  to  furnish  from  eighty  to  on* 
hundred  boys,  every  effort  should  be  used  to  get  good  classical  dxj- 
schoohs  set  on  foot,  as  much  as  possible  after  the  model  of  the  oU 
foundations,  only  providing  that  the  branches  of  knowledge  especiaQj 
useful  in  business  life  should  not  be  neglected.  \se,  would  not  com- 
ply with  the  modest  request  of  the  Shrewsbury  town  council,  who, 
possessing  £875  a  year,  rather  less  than  the  year's  pro&ta  of  a 
prosperous  grocer,  to  divide  among  the  masters  of  their  school,  ask 
to  have  an  education 

"  Free  of  charge,  or  at  a  reduced  rate  of  payment,  provided  for 
within  the  borough." 


And  extended  so  aa 

"  To  include  not  only  a  classical  cdacatioD,  and  one  snitcd  for  scholars  in- 
tended for  the  uniroreity  or  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  also  an 
education  of  a  libcml  character,  adapted  to  and  suitable  to  the  requiicmeolB 
of  the  middle  class." 

Tradesmen  are  rich  enough  now-a-days ;  let  them  paj-.  What  u 
given  for  nothing,  is  not  accounted  of.  The  most  that  should  bo 
done  in  the  direction  pointed  to  bj'  the  worthy  burgesses,  is  to  form  a 
nucleus  of  needy  and  deserving  boys  in  the  manner  we  have  already 
indicated.  An  education  of  this  kind  might  be  furnished,  sup- 
posing the  numbers  to  be  well  maintained,  for  £14  or  £1-5  a-ycar. 
Th('  Report  of  the  Commission  for  inquii-ing  into  the  state  of  the 
smaller  foundations  and  private  schools  must  soon  be  before  the 
world.  This  will  probably  show  how  far  the  wimts  of  persons  likely 
to  avail  themselves  of  schools  of  this  kind  are  at  present  met.  Wc 
arc  inclined  to  think  tlmt  the  present  deficiency  will  be  found  to  be 
very  great ;  but  with  the  on(.*ouraging  qualification  that  there  are  o 
good  many  existing  institutions,  parficiJarly  among  the  more  olwcure 
foundation  schools,  which  under  prudent  management  are  capable  of 
being  turned  to  good  account. 

Thomas  Mjikkbt. 
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IL'Eglite  tt  VEmpin  Somain  au  IV.  Sictle.    Par  M.  A.  DE  Baoouz. 

SECOND    NOTICE. 

WE  have  brought  our  reriow  of  this  history  down  to  the  death  of  Constontine 
in  33o.  The  remainder  of  the  century-  in  politically  the  most  singular  and 
critical  op)och  in  the  full  of  Paganism,  and  the  decline  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  Empire  was  iu  full  decay,  but  there  were  not  wanting  vigorous  hands  woich 
attempted  to  arrest  its  ruiu.  Paganism  dragged  on  a  sort  of  life  in  death,  but 
it  was  still  supported  by  its  old  rccoUectioos,  for  the  senators  of  the  Capitol 
were  the  last  to  relinquish  a  system  so  closely  entwined  with  the  glories  of 
Bome;  and  at  lost  one  powerful  mind  arose  "from  the  ashes,"  says  M,  de 
BrogUe,  "  of  the  Curii  and  Comilli,"  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  avenge  the 
old  gods  upon  Christianity.  The  period  embraces  the  lives  of  emperors, 
mostly  men  of  some  mark  and  vigour — the  sons  of  Constantine,  Julian,  Valens 
and  Valentinian,  Gratian,  and  the  able  and  vigorous,  if  not  actually  ifrml, 
Thcodogius.  \Vc  cannot  say  that  M.  do  Croglio  has  succeeded  in  combining 
the  ]ii>liti>'itl  interest  of  their  reigns  with  the  ece!t»iaitieal :  to  do  so  is  an  almost 
insuperable  ditBculty  in  a  church  history.  We  shall  follow  his  own  order  in 
describing,  fintt,  the  character  of  church  history'  under  the  sons  of  Constantine ; 
secondly,  the  last  attempts  to  revive  Paganism ;  thirdly,  the  career  of  Julian. 
Talentiniao  and  Theodosius  may  deserve  a  separate  notice. 
p)  1,  The  three  sons  of  Constantino  wore  the  worst  and  feeblest  of  any  of  the 

Ccea  we  have  mentioned,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty  vears  (335 — 35.J),  there  was 
one  human  being  In  the  Empire  whose  historv  excites  the  slightest  interest — 
Athanasius,  The  Empire  had  been  capriciously  and  accidentally  divided,  on 
principles  which  led  to  perpetual  disputes,  or  ruther  on  no  principles  at  all ;  for 
Constantino,  the  eldest,  had  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Uritoin,  with  the  curious  addition 
of  Constontinople.  His  brother  Constontius  had  the  East,  with  the  equally 
straiigo  addition  of  Thrace ;  while  Constaus,  the  youngest,  abutted  on  the 
dominions  of  his  two  brothers  by  holding  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Western  Illyri- 
ctun.  They  were  all  three  mere  boys  :  and  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
result  of  this  zigzag  and  ill-arranged  division  was  the  death  of  Constantino  and 
the  murder  of  Constans,  so  that  the  whole  Empire,  for  a  few  years  before  the 
acoeeaion  of  Julian,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  worst  and  weakest  of  the  brothers — 
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Constantiua,  'who  bocame  the  warm  supporter  of  Arianism,  at  that  time  the 
favoorite  religion  of  the  ladies  and  ennuchs  of  his  court.  One  very  cuiiona 
result  of  this  strange  divisioa  is  seen  in  the  romantic  exile  and  wanderings  of 
Athanasius,  who,  like  our  old  friend  the  Ancient  Mariner,  might  truly  be  said 

"  To  pua  Uko  nij;ht,  fmm  lAnil  to  land, 
Wilh  hij  fttraoge  power  of  ipMch." 

He  had  twenty  years  of  wandering,  out  of  which  ho  scarcely  spent  a  single  year 
in  his  own  see.  When  he  was  driven  out  of  Egvpt  by  Constantiua,  he  betook 
himself  to  his  brother  Constantine  at  Treves.  Avnen  Constantine  was  killed,  we 
find  him  in  Italy  at  the  court  of  Constaus.  Council  after  council,  Antioch, 
Sardica,  Aries,  Milan,  Rimini,  seem  to  have  had  for  their  one  object  the  desire 
to  got  rid  of  this  uncontiuerable  man.  But  it  was  always  Op  iri  7^  tidviittr  iiti 
■vBii'i  ('loc  'Olvantvi.  At  ono  moment,  when  ho  was  behoved  to  be  at  Tyre,  he 
nung  himself  in  tiie  way  of  the  startled  emperor  as  he  passed  ou  horseback  to 
his  palace  at  Constantinople.  At  Tyre  his  enemies  accused  him  of  the  murder 
of  ouo  of  thoir  bishops.  He  let  them  spoak  on,  nnd  suddenly  produced  the 
murtlered  bishop  alive  and  well.  lie  was  driven  to  Treves,  but  his  very  appear- 
ance was  enougn  to  convert  the  young  Constantine.  He  took  refuge  in  Some, 
then  the  hondnuarters  of  heathenism,  ond  of  a  mixed  Christianity  almost  aa 
dissolute.  He  converted  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Patricians,  and  founded 
that-great  society  of  the  ' '  devout  women"  of  Rome,  which  oflerwurds  played  such 
a  remarkable  part  in  the  history  of  Jerome  and  early  raonasticiiini.  Ho  was  for 
a  time  almost  literally  an  "Athanasius  contra  mundum,"  and  the  greatest 
bishops,  Hosius  of  Cordova,  and  Liberius  of  Rome,  deserted  him ;  but  he  con- 
tinued throughout  aa  unshaken,  as  tomporate,  and  as  calm  aa  ever,  and  remained 
in  impenetrable  seclusion  for  six  years  among  his  old  and  almost  his  only 
friends,  the  monks  of  Egj'pt. 

The  life  of  this  truly  great  man,  and  his  struggles  against  the  miserable 
factions  of  the  Arians,  who  appear  to  deserve  as  little  sympathy  on  grounds  of 
morality  as  of  theology,  is  the  real  history  of  the  sons  of  Constantine.  The 
following  passage  of  M,  do  Itroglio  may  give  some  idea  of  one  period  of  his 
exile : — 

"  Athiuiose  ctoit  il  Rome.  8a  prC-aeneo  dans  lit  capitals  de  rOccicIrnt  excitoit  un  rif 
mouvcnicnt  d'nttmit  et  dn  curiosito.  Sa  roputation,  sob  malheurs,  son  couragr,  toot  le 
<li!8i|j;nait  a  I'nttontinn  puhliquc.  D'illiiatrps  ptitrieiens,  do  grandm  dnmcs  te  pressaient 
siutours  de  lui  pour  Tentendre.     II  nommo  lui-mc'ine,  pArmi  8()s  h6t«s  do  predilection,  U 

Prinrcaso  Kutropie,  stour  da  Constantin,  lc«  scnateura  Abutfrro  ct  Sp6ninco On 

pressait  Athonoae  de  questions  pour  nppondro  log  details  d'uno  inatitution  ai  etnngc, 
que  coliti  dcs  moines.  Athanose  racontidt  a  808  Auditoiu^,  surpria  nutant  que  chormea, 
lea  details  de  la  viu  d'Antoinc  au  fund  dcs  Montui^ea.  Scduito  par  I'attrait  de  ses  reciU 
lino  'damo  de  qnalit^,  du  nora  do  Mnrcelle,  plus  tard  I'omio  de  Saint  Jerome,  ronrut 
Video  de  trnnaporttr  aur  le  nouveau  theatre  lea  oxemplea  du  saint  exercise.  Athuuuc 
ilevenait  ninsi  lo  lien  dps  deux  90ciet<<s  chrotionneg  ;  il  ropresentnit  pivaqne  scul  oa 
<  (rient,  la  aaine  ct  aimplo  doctrine  de  rojfli.so  Latine :  il  npprcniiit  a  la  piete  do  rEorepe 
Ics  saintcs  pratiquea  do  la  derolion  oricntalo." 

In  spito,  or,  perhaps,  in  consequence,  of  this  groat  character,  Athanasius  died, 
if  not  in  exile,  at  least  in  obscurity  ond  neglect.  He  was  at  once  feon^d  oiid 
persecuted  both  by  Julian  and  by  Valens;  and'tho  question  may  occur  to  many 
whether  his  long  life  of  struggle  was  not  a  failure.  But,  in  reality,  no  man  of 
:i  loss  vigorous  character  couJd  have  resisted  the  enormous  amount  of  court 
influence  which  was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Ariauisnt.  He  seems  to  have  be«a 
at  once  a  statesman,  a  theologian,  and  to  have  combined  with  a  lawyer-like 
clearness  of  view  those  high  personal  qualities  which  gain  an  irresistible  ascen- 
dancy over  other  men.  And  thus,  having  really  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
it  was  he  who  won  the  victory  over  Arianism,  which  was  comiileted  in  the  next 
feneration  by  men  of  scarcely  inferior  powers — Basil  and  Hilary,  of  Poictieis. 
M.  de  Broglie  has  thus  described  the  conclusion  of  his  labours  : — 

"  Co  fut  sa  demiero  tpreuvo  :  lo  tempa  de  roternel  rcpos  approchait  pour  lui,  ct  aon 
role  d'oilleura  etoit  f!iii.  D'autros  championa  etoient  preta  a  Ic  remplncer,  plus  jeunea, 
mieux  appropri^-a  peut-etre  a  la  face  nouvollo  dea  temps.  La  politique  strictcment 
dcfcnaire  par  laquolle  Athonase  avait  contenu  Ic  deapotismo  encore  respecte  de  Conatontia 
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et  do  ics  fiU,  Bon  attitude  de  froide  r£a«rre  ....  dovonaicnt  moins  npc«saair(>R  et  moina 
utiles  en  fnco  d'un  aouvcrain  plus  faiblc,  qni  ronscrrait  les  mrmes  pretentions  sans 
disposer  dt'S  mOmes  moycna  de  eu  fnire  oboir.  Athaniuie  n'arait  etc  qu'  Eviquc ;  d'uutres, 
vlerfa  a  lu  memo  dignito,  de^vnient  engager  au  service  du  In  memo  cause  les  rcsaources 
plus  Turid'cs  du  philoaopho,  de  I'orateur,  et  mcTne  la  science  politique  de  I'hommo  d'etat." 

2.  One  of  tho  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  fourth  aiid  fifth  centuries  is  th& 
gradual  extinction  of  Paganism.  Borne  \rAS  naturully  the  heodipiarters  of  th» 
old  roligiou,  and  the  foundation  of  the  lival  Constautinoplo  rather  strength- 
ened than  weakened  this  fooling.  In  tho  days  of  Constantino  tho  majority  of 
the  penate  were  heathen ;  and  the  letters  of  Jerome  and  Augiistin  are  full  of 
graphic  sketches  of  houses  divided  against  themselves,  such  as  that  of  the  old 
Poutifex  Albinus,  whom  Jerome  describes  with  great  beauty  as  plaj-ing  with 
his  Christian  grandchild  while  it  lisps  its  hymns.  The  emperors  were  them- 
selves obliged  to  yield  to  tho  feeling.  Constantino  remained  Pontifex  Maxirous 
to  the  end  of  his  days  ;  and  the  dcstiiiotion  of  the  statue  of  Victor}'  in  the 
temple  of  the  senato  by  tho  command  of  Gralian,  was  the  occasion  of  a  pitchct) 
battle  between  tho  orator  Symmachus  arid  St.  Ambrose,  Ambrose  was  vic- 
torious; but  there  is  some  truth  in  Gibbon's  sarcasm  that  it  was  not  till  "  tho 
gods  of  nntiiiiiity  had  been  dmggod  at  tho  chariot- wheels  of  Thoodosius,  that  on 
a  regular  division  of  the  senate,  Jupiter  was  condemned  and  degraded  by  tho 
sense  of  a  very  large  mojority."  Augustin's  Ciritat  Dei,  written  thirty  years 
later,  may  bo  said  to  have  given  the  iiual  blow  to  Paganism,  and  it  certainly 
implies  that  the  old  religion  could  still  moke  a  respectable  appearance,  both  m. 
Tmters  and  siipportera. 

M.  de  lirogUo  has  discussed  this  subject  somewhat  inadequately,  and  bus 
chiefly  confined  himself  to  a  single  point,  although  one  of  undouljtt-d  injportam.o 
— the  attempt  of  the  Neo-Platonists  to  give  a  moral  meaning  to  the  old  mythical 
iiables  of  tho  gods.  Alter  dwelling  on  tho  extent  to  which  magic  almost 
universally  prevailed,  he  gives  tho  following  account  of  tho  curious  worship  of 
Mithra,  which  for  a  time  became  tho  great  opponent  to  Christianity  : — 

"  C'eat  a  cctto  cnoqnc  qu'on  voit  un  ramcati  dotachi-  du  culte  dcs  renies  prendre  un 
developemcnt  considemble ;  c'eat  le  culto  de  Mithra,  dieu  do  aokil,  lo  premiBr  des  bonn 
g«nic8,  le  mediateur  entrc  I'homme  et  le  principo  supreme  de  tout  bien.  IjC  fiiit  h  la  fois 
certain  ot  curicux  que  tons  les  monuments  demontrcnt  c'eat  que,  ptvjaquo  seule  do  toutcs 
I  religions  de  I'Empirc,  radoration  do  Mithra  croiasait,  an  milieu  do  la  decadence 

liifer»>lle  ili-»  dieux,  en  jjublicile  it  en  inijiortiuico Lo  temple  ou,  comme  on 

■pjK'Uait,  I'autrc  do  Mithra,  suhsiatuit  liana  lea  aoutcrraina  du  Capitole,  et  no  fut  fermi 

3UC  bona  le  regne  de  Gratien.  Cette  popidiuit^'  n'etait  pns  duo  a  i'appat  du  plaiair,  ou 
u  la  licensM.'.  Xullo  initiation,  au  conlruirc,  n'etait  plus  longue  et  plus  laboricuav : 
douzo  eprcuvea  tentaicnt  la  patience  et  le  courage  de«  novice*.  II  fallnit  tiaveraer  une 
riWere  it  In  nnge,  ao  priicipiter  danii  le  fen,  auufii-ir  la  faim  ct  la  soif,  endurcr  la  fatigue  ct 
le  froid,  s'expo#er  4  ilea  cunpa  de  fouet  r^pitis.  A  chacunc  de  c«s  epruuvea  correspon- 
dait  un  dcgre  d'initiationfiffunS  par  I'iinai^n d'un  animal  sj'mboliquo  ....  Onyrctrou- 
vait  une  sorto  do  buptime  pour  la  purilicalion  dea  peches,  une  onction  d'huile  amntc  qui 
rapprlait  la  conlinnation ;  deux  ordres  do  sacrifice,  I'un  aanglont,  conaistant  dons 
I'ixmnolation  d'un  tnureau  et  reprodoiaant  ceux  de  I'ancienne  loi  Juive,  rnntre  so 
bonunt  •  une  oblation  do  pain  et  de  vin  poreillu  a  celle  de  I'Kuehnrinlie.  £t  en  effet  lea 
caponincea  d'une  vie  future  plus  nettement  exprimies  que  duns  lea  religions  oniinaires  de 
I'antiquitf  ;  doa  osfiirationa  ordentea  vera  une  regeneration  morale,  les  piomesses  de  Ia 
Toiuiaaioii  dea  [wchea  et  ,du  lu  puriticfttioa  de  I'amc,  fiuaaiont  du  culte  de  Mithra  conune 
une  contitt-epreuvo  nlTuiblio  du  fhristianiame.  Pour  tenter  de  nouveau  les  combat* 
contru  le  Chnst,  on  espciait  trouver  en  Mithra  un  puiaaant  anxiliairc." 

But  the  despornto  attempt  to  revive  heathenism  was  not  the  most  powerful 
weapon  employed  against  Christianity.  Its  greatest  opponents  woi-c,  and  had 
been  from  the  time  of  Celaus,  the  philosophers  of  the  school  of  .:U(->xandria,  nnH 
above  all,  Plotiuus  and  Porphyiy.  It  is  a  school  of  which  the  very  name  is 
■carody  known,  except  to  the  students  of  church  history  ;  but  it  was  a  great 
power  m  its  day,  and  it  had  this  roul  merit,  that  after  tho  fall  uf  Stoicism  it  was 
tiie  only  school  of  thought  in  tho  Roman  I'^mpiro,  apart  from  Christianity,  which 
woe  in  earnest.  Wim  Plotinus  and  Porphyi-y,  it  was  a  sort  of  unity  of 
Platouicism  and  Gnosticism — a  Platonic  Trinity  of  Unity,  IiiteUiytitce,  and  Koul, 
through  the  last  of  which  tho  Deity  was  supposed  to  commuuicato  with  man- 
kind by  a  series  of  emanations.    Hut  its  peouhar  feature  was  au  attempt  to 
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realise  the  Christian  doctrine  of  inspiration  by  what  Porphyry  called  the  J 
This  was  expressed  almost  in  the  terms  of  Scripture.  It  was  to  be  by  mortifj-ing 
the  body,  by  ovorcomiug  the  senses,  that  the  wise  man,  according  to  Plotiniu, 
could  alone  attain  to  immortality.  In  the  languof^  of  Porphyry,  man  most 
purify  his  body  as  a  temple  for  the  glory  of  God.  So  stem  was  ho  in  his  own 
asoebcism,  that  Plotinus  could  scarcely  prevent  him  from  "  doing  to  death  "  his 
body  by  suicide.  "  I  have  never,"  he  said,  "  attained  to  a  state  of  Union  with 
Ood  but  once,  when  I  was  forty-eight  years  of  age." 

Practically,  of  course,  the  system  was  a  total  failure.  It  was  a  philosophy, 
not  a  religion.  Its  rcglacy  was  soon  corrupted  into  what  was  called  the  art  uf 
Theurgia.  in  reality  a  sort  of  magic.  Its  last  great  disciple.  lamblichua, 
attumpted  a  still  cloiwr  union  with  Paganism,  by  classifving  the  heathen  deities 
and  thoir  functions  under  their  dilTerent  heads  of  gods,  demons,  und  heroes. 
This  ia  the  system  which  Augustin — who,  strangely  enough,  is  not  mentioned 
by  M.  de  Broglie— demolishes  with  so  much  zest.  But  an^'thing  like  a  rationale 
of  Paganism  possessed  an  attraction  fur  a  man  who,  like  Julian,  was  a  thoron^ 
hater  of  Christianity.  Before  wo  notice  him,  we  will  quote  M.  do  Broglie's 
account  of  Porphyry's  acknowledgment  that  hia  own  system  was  a  failure : — 

"  Porphyra  vecut  anes  pour  voir  polndre,  et  pour  d6plorer  oette  metamorphoac  Get 
art  nouveau  T«cut  un  nom  parttculier.  On  rappcla  la  thiurgit,  l' action  de  Dieu  on  I'ut 
dc  produire  Diea.  11  y  eut  one  science,  plus  mecanique  que  inorali>,  ayant  poor  bat 
aroui  d'appeler  Diou  but  la  terro.  Ix)  vioux  maitro  s'en  effraya :  cotte  giiissiero  traduc- 
tion do  acs  reveries  lui  causa  une  indignation  qu'il  crprima  presquc  iuins  pnidenuc.  Dans 
una  Icttro  adrcssie  au  pretro  Effj-pticn  An^bon  il|  fit  assez  rudenir-nt  Ic  proccs  anx 
adeptcs  du  nouvcl  art,  et,  a  leuro  mythologie  toute  entiere.  I^s  dieux  sont  impoanblei, 
dit  il ;  c'cst  done  vainement  qa'on  pensc  los  concilier,  les  ilecbir  par  des  inrocations,  dea 
expiations,  dea  pri^res.  Je  roil  des  gens  qui  oroicnt  deviner  I'avenir  par  une  loKa 
d'onthouiiiasme  et  de  transport  divin,  et  hicn  qu'ils  veillent  et  aiont  tons  Icura  teat  ea 
action,  ils  ne  lembknt  pas  maitres  d'oux  memee ;  et  ils  arrirent  a  cet  etat  pour  amir 
entendu  lo  son  dea  cymbals  ou  dea  tambours,  ou  qurlquo  chant  conaacrf  ....  on  poor 
avoir  ba  d'une  certaine  oau,  on  rospiri  une  cortaine  vapeur,  on  s'^tre  serria  dos  cortaina 
caractiroa  aacr<«.  Et  je  mc  demando  ai  la  Divinity  eat  a  ca  point  aox  ordrea  dea  hommea, 
qa'on  poiaae  connaitro  sa  volont^  par  dea  moyena  si  rulgairoa." 

3.  The  last  great  believer  in  Paganism  was  the  Emperor  Julian.  His 
character  was  so  singular,  that  it  is  ditBcult  to  find  epithets  in  which  to 
describe  a  combination  of  such  varied  kinds  of  ability  with  such  extravagant 
superstition,  and  rash  folly  in  the  practical  conduct  of  life.  Gibbon,  who  would 
gladly  have  made  him  a  Bort  of  anti-Christian  hero  if  hia  historical  honesty  had 
not  deterred  him  from  the  attempt,  says  with  truth,  that  "  when  wo  inspect  the 
portrait,  something  seems  wanting  to  the  grace  and  perfection  of  the  figure." 
He  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  man  of  immense  versatility,  but  with  a  want  of 
judgment  which  almost  amounted  to  madness.  His  first  achievements,  happen- 
ing in  the  worst  days  of  the  Empire,  quito  astonished  us  by  their  genius ;  hia  last 
are  as  startling  by  their  extravagance.  A  puny,  sickly  young  man  of  twenty- 
five,  who  hod  spent  his  whole  time  amongst  books  and  philosophers,  takes  toa 
command  of  an  army  in  the  ruined  province  of  Oaul,  wins  campaign  after 
campaign  against  the  bravest  of  the  barbarians;  and  alone,  in  spite  of  every 
sort  of  opposition  and  jealousy,  restores  the  finances,  becomes  almost  the  founder 
of  Paris,  and  (as  Gibbon  says)  even  delays  for  a  considerablo  period  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire.  The  same  man,  within  five  years,  undertakes  a  mad  and 
hopeless  expedition  into  a  country  where  the  Soman  arms  hod  never  penetrated 
without  being  shamefully  repulsed,  and  after  redeeming  his  folly  by  many 
fruitless  deuds  of  valour,  porishes,  as  Crassus  had  done  centuries  before,  at 
(Jarrhoa. 

This  same  ability,  auperatition,  and  wildiiess  marked  the  character  in  which 
Julian  appears  in  church  history  as  the  last  great  enemy  of  Christianity.  He 
was  evidently  from  childhood,  even  while  professing  Christianity,  au  unbeliever ; 
and  had  devoted  himsolf  especially  to  the  worship  of  the  great  "  Sun-Ood,"  who 
had  been  also  Conatautine's  favourite  deity  in  tno  days  of  his  Paganism.  He 
etudied,  along  witli  Basil  and  Gregory,  at  Athens ;  and  they  easily  detected  his 
ill-disguised  Polytheism.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  the  one  desire  of  his 
heart  was  to  uproot  Ckristionity,  and  to  restore  the  old  religion.     But  he  was  so 
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tax  a  true  philosopher  that  he  professed,  and  probably  believed,  that  he  hated 
persecution ;  and  now  vaa  Christianity,  now  firmly  fixed  in  the  affections  of  hia 
eubjectii,  to  be  uprooted  without  persecution ''  It  ia  impoaaible  now  to  enumerate 
the  inconaistenoies,  and  indeed  cruelties,  into  which  the  attempt  led  him.  The 
Christians  assailed  him  with  uo  measured  indignation ;  and  ho,  in  return,  shut 
up  their  schools,  compelled  or  tricked  his  soldiers  into  sacrificing,  and  honoured 
Athanasius  with  his  peculiar  hatred.  But  his  chief  opposition  came  from  his 
Paean  subjects.  The  Ilomans  hated  him  because  he  was  a  Greek,  and  cared  for 
notuing  but  the  Greek  philosophers,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  worship  of  the 
Grecian  deities.  When  ho  attempted  to  restorers  worship  of  Apollo  at  Daphne, 
a  solitary  priest  appeared  with  a  single  goose  as  the  only  offering  uf  Antioch  to 
its  favourito  deity.  His  own  friends  and  officers — Ammianus  Marcelliuui),  for 
example — condenmed  his  violence.  In  fact,  spite  of  hi.svast  energy  and  ability, 
hia  whole  reign  was  a  failure,  and  only  furnished  a  final  demonstration  that 
PaAimism  had  utterly  died  out  from  the  hearts  even  of  its  nominal  votaries. 

The  characteristic  faults  and  merits  of  M.  de  Broglie's  history  oome  out  in 
Us  Boooant  of  Julian.  He  is  lengthy  and  somewhat  tedious ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  ho  is  candid,  and  appreciates  Julian  well.  The  feelings  which  led  him 
to  Paganism  are  well  describea  in  the  following  letter  to  his  friend  Sullust : — 

" '  Le  Soleil  est  mon  roi,  jo  suis  ion  len-iteiu:.  Ms  conflance  en  lui  repose  sur  dcs 
motifi  secriU  que  jo  garde  en  moi  incinc,  mois  void  co  jo  que  jo  puis  dire  sons  otfonier 
ma  reliirion  ni  ma  conscience.  Des  mes  premiers  ons  j'oi  eti  saiiii  d'amonr  pour  I'cclat 
tin  (oleu  ....  On  diiant  memo  que  jo  ix>rtais  ace  spectacle  tropd'ardeureta'utU'ntion, 
et  quoique  encore  imberbc,  on  m'accuAat  de  ijuro  le  ae\'in.  £t  cepondant  aucuu  livro  da 
divination  n'ctait  encore  tombi  cntre  mes  mains,  et  je  ne  aavois  memo  qnollo  choso 
c'etoit.  Mais  a  quoi  bon  lappcler  cea  souvenin  'i  J'auraia  bien  d'autrea  chosos  a  dire  si 
Je  racontais,  par  uxempio,  quc!lc  idtic  jc  mo  faisois  alora  dea  Dionz.  Cc  debut  est  suivi 
d'miie  exposition  touto  emprtiate  de  philoaoplue  Alexandrine,  et  miac  cxplieitemont  aoua 
la  protection  de  PLiton  et  de  Junibliquc,  but  le  role  du  aoleil  dans  rorconiaation  du 
monde.  I<e  8uleil  eat  dima  le  monde  Wsible  ce  qu'eat  Dieu  dana  le  monde  intelligible 
le  principe  immuable  do  touto  perfection,  de  toutu  beaute,  de  toute  connaiaaance.  LTost 
Dieo,  lo  bien  supreme,  qui  I'a  cunatituc  Moitre  du  Monde  viaible,'  "  &c.  6lc. 

By  far  the  most  singular  event  in  the  history  of  Julian  is  his  faQure  to 
rebuild  the  temi>le  of  Jerusalem.  It  had  every  appearance  of  being  miraculous, 
and  the  miracle  is  not  essentially  altered  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  Deeu  worked, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  passage  of  the  Ite<l  Sea,  by  the  intervention  of  natural 
phenomena.     M.  de  Broglie,  agreeing  with  Dollinger,  explains  it  thus : — 

"  Pcu  de  &ita  do  I'hiatoirc  aont  mioux  avdrea,  quoiqu'il  y  en  nit  pen  qui  sicnt  ddton£ 
lien  Ii  plus  de  discussion.  Voltaire,  il  n'y  a  poa  un  siecle,  dcclairait  avcc  hauteur  que 
le  recit  d'Ammien  MarcelUn  utait  impossible  &  admetttc,  attendu  quo  jamais  globe  de 
pierr«  ne  aortait  de  la  torre  ni  de  la  pietre,  ot  quo  <  eela  auffiaait  pour  dcmontrer  k  aottise 
de  ccux  qui  y  aroient  cm.'  Lea  physiciena  d'at^ourd'hui  aont  moina  ])Ositi£!,  et  trou- 
vent  parfaitemcnt  natural  cc  que  Voltaire  auppoaait  absurde.  Suivant  cui,  I'intlamma- 
tioD  aubite  dea  cn2  eontenua  dona  lea  aouterroina  longtempt  fetmea  suffit  a  tout 
«xpliquer.  Plua  d'une  diiliculte  pourroit  encori^  ontre  elovee  contro  cette  interpretation, 
qui  ne  concorde  point  exactcnit^nt  arec  lea  textea  ;  mais  I'interet  de  la  religion  n'eiige 
point  quo  noua  intervcnioiu  ditiia  de  tela  debata.  H  n'importc  paa  de  aavoir  si  c'etoit  un 
anspendant  momentanement  le  eours  de  aea  loia  ordioairee,  ou  en  rcvelont  au  dehors  par 
one  explonon  inattendue  quelqu'une  dea  foroea  myat6rieuaea  qui  resident  toujours  dans 
•on  aoin." 

On  the  whole,  M.  do  Broglie  appears  to  us  to  have  judged  Julian's  chaiaotar 
rightly.  He  thinks  him  greater  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  pouticiaa.  Regarded  as 
the  latter,  he  says  with  justice  that  "he  failed  in  tae  first  reijuisito  for  a 
governor — common  sense  ;  "  and  he  contrasts  him  in  this  respect  with  Constan- 
tine,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  the  true  instmct  of  a  ruler  for  discerning  the 
wants  of  his  time.  Julian  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  great  natural  genius,  but  ouo 
who,  like  nuiny  similar  characters,  was  never  able  to  harmoni.se  and  conceutrato 
hia  remarkable  gifts.  His  real  work  in  history  was  to  prove  the  absurdity  of 
the  objects  on  which  ho  wasted  his  life. 

W.  C.Lakb. 
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The  Atj<imtmnr>n,   Chotphori,   nml   Eiimenidea  of  .■Eichyhu.       Translated  into 
Ihigliah  Verse.     Hy  A.  Swanvtick.    London :  Bell  and  Daldy,  1865. 

LzAVTNO  untouched    tho  theory  that  "with  equal  husbandry,   the  Troman 
were  an  equal  to  tho  man,"  we  of  tho  stronger  aex  must  admit  that  hero  is  a 
woman's  work  eclipsing,  in  force,  vigour,  and  nice  insight  into  tho  meaning  of 
the  origJuiil,  most  voutures  of  her  mole  predecessors  in  tho  »imo  field.     Thi« 
truuulution  wiis  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  late  liaron  lluusen ;  and  if  it 
was  a  somewhat  bold  suggestion  of  the  Baron's,  to  set  a  lady  upon  a  task  that 
had  taxed,  without  any  considerable  success,  tho  masculine  brains  of  her  fellow- 
countrj-men,  it  must  still  bo  allowed  that  Miss  Swanwick  has  produced  a  work 
which  amply  justifies  his  penetration  in  dictating  it.     AMiother  it  Ls  that,  o^ 
female  iingors  are  aptost  for  tho  finer  work  of  watchmaking,  so,  given  on  eqaal 
amount  of  scholarship  and  equal  m:istoi'y  of  the  language,  u  woman's  wits, 
less  gross  and  of  finer  texture,  ])icrco  deeper  into  the  grand,  subtle  thoughts  of 
the  gix'atest  of  ancient  diamatiets,  and'syinpatliitie  more  keenly  with  his  highest 
flights  of  inborn  elotjuence,  we  cannot  tell.     But  this  wo  know,  that  in  the  pftr- 
ticulur  case  bsfore  us  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  any  allowance,  so   for  as 
sch'ilainhip  is  concerned,  for  the  sex  of  the  translator.     If  ever,  in  her  transla- 
tion of  a  passage,  she  errs  from  tho  path  of  sound  interpretation,  it  will  be 
found  to  bo  where,  womanlike,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
she  has   submitted  herself  to  the  guidance  of   a   master,   and   accepted  the 
exceedingly  bold  and,  as  we  must  think,  often  exceedingly  doubtful  cxfieriments 
of  Mr.  I'lancis  Newman  on  the  text  of  Ajjchvlus.     Yet  oven  in  this  mutter  it 
is  common  to  find  hor  following  in  her  tianslation  her  own  sound  judgment, 
althoujrh  she  gives  space  in  the  notes  appended  to  each  play  to  tho  emenaatioci 
«f  her  Moutor.     Entering  the  lists,  when  acting  on  her  own  account,  as  com- 
petently furnished  in  point  of  scholarship  as  if  she  wos  an  university  tutor  or 
professor,  she  seems  to  us  to  have  avoided,  on  the  one  hand,  the  uii-j3£schyleiui 
smoothness  and  polish  of  Denn  Milmon's  "  Agamomnon,"  and,  on  the  other,  the 
dill'useness  and  verbiage  of  Professor  Blackie.     As  for  Potter,  and  translators  of 
his  calibre,  it  would  be  idle  to  bring  them  into  a  competition  whore  they  could 
not  hold  their  footing  for  an  instant,  because  of  utter  inability  to  hit  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  original.     There  is  in  JEschylus  a  vory  marked  character, 
a  rude  gnuideur  distinguishing  him  from  his  smoother  compeers,  but  a  grandeur 
never  losing  itself  in  solecisms,  never  bating  a  jot  of  sustained  dignity.     Onr 
older  translators  had  not  discernment  to  see,  or  talent  to  reproduce,  this  dilTer- 
enco.     But  Miss  Swanwick  hits  off  the  characteristic  lineaments  of  her  cbciten 
dramatist,  and  thiows  herself  into  the  representation  of  his  masterful  force  of 
language,  with  an  execution  which  surprises  us  more  and  more  each  time  wo 
compare  her  version  with  its  prototype. 

Not  but  that  this  might  be  in  some  degreo  expected  by  those  who,  before 
approaching  her  Trilogy  itself,  ap]ily  themselves  to  her  iiblo  introiluction, 
wherein  wo  are  led  up  to  a  right  conception  of  the  place  of  JE»chylus  '•  among 
those  kindlers  of  the  beacon  fire,  through  whose  agency  the  light  of  ancient 
irisdom  was  transmitted  fr'om  age  to  age,  before  the  Advent  of  Christianity." 
There  is  power  of  thought  and  breadth  of  view  in  tho  higher  rank  which  abe 
assigns  to  tho  iKachylean  Jovo,  Athena,  Apollo,  and  other  deities,  as  compared 
with  the  Homeric  conception  of  tho  same  divinities.  And  lucidly  docs  she  dis- 
tinguish between  tho  essence  of  the  iEschylean  dramas  and  that  of  the  plays  of 
Shukspearo.  L>elinetttion  and  development'  of  character  are  the  primarj-  aim  of 
the  latter,  whereas  "the  solution  of  problems,  ethical  and  rclieious," bearing 
upon  man's  nature  and  destiny,  constitutes  the  essence  of  tho  lormer."  The 
skill  with  which  this  view  is  worked  out  prepares  us  for  on  intelligent  expositiou 
of  the  dramas  themselves,  as  she  sets  them  m  order  before  us  ;  and  to  uuv  who 
accept,  OS  they  cannot  avoid  doing,  tho  truthfulness  of  this  account  of  the  poof* 
end  and  aim,  there  must  be  a  considentblo  attraction  in  tho  connected  and  pro- 
gressive series  of  plots  which  form  the  Trilogj'.  To  most,  however,  the  "Aga- 
memnon "  will  appear  to  have  tho  largest  share  of  dramatic  interest  and  geuerd 
attraction,  while  the  two  later  plays  contain  a  highly  curious  working  oiit  rf 
problems  of  ancient  religion,  but  atford,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  a  less  Dnllinot 
and  tcinunerativo  field,  so  to  8|>cak,  for  a  translator's  labour. 

Bo  that  as  it  may,  the  translation  before  us  proceeds  unflaggingly  from  end  to 
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ad;  whereas  one  might  have  thought  that  tho -yui-aicof  aix/i>)  would  havo 
lingered  pleaaedly  among  the  choniaee  of  the  "  Agamemnon."  Miss  Swanwick 
throws  spirit  and  life  and  vehemence  into  the  weird  movemonta  of  the  Eumenid 
chorus,  and  adequate  dignity  and  interest  into  the  great  trial-scene  on  tho 
Areopagus.  The  lines  in  which  the  ghost  of  Clj-temnostra,  at  tho  beginning  of 
the  drama  of  the  "  Eumeuides,"  goads  the  slumbering  furies  to  rouse  Uiemselvea 
to  tho  task  of  hounding  the  matricide  Orestes,  rea<l  in  Miss  Swanwick's  tran8la> 
tion  almost  as  grandly  and  sternly  as  in  the  Oroek  dramatist's  original ;  and, 
had  we  no  scruples  as  to  space  or  readers'  p4ttieuce,  quotations  might  be  multi- 
plied to  prove  the  sustained  excellence  of  her  execution  of  the  later  plays  of  the 
Trilogy.  But  readers  will  bo  more  generally  familiar  with  the  "  Agamemnon," 
and  to  it,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  such  remarks  and  cullings  as  seem  needful, 
in  illustration  of  the  success  which  has  been  achieved  by  feminine  scholarship 
ill  this  instance. 

A  prime  excellence  of  hor  work  lies  in  the  absence  of  anything  florid  or 
ornamental  therein.  Comparing  such  u  passage  as  that  wherein  tho  watchman, 
nt  the  close  of  tho  opening  speech  of  the  play,  hints  at  the  dark  tale  he  could 
unfold,  wore  it  not  for  his  obligations  to  secrecy,  with  the  original,  or  Paley's 
prose  version  of  it,  one  may  see  now  close  the  English  is  to  the  Greek,  yet  how 
littlu  withal  of  the  dignity  of  JEschylua  perishes  in  the  transmuting  process. 

ra  c'aXXa  triyCt'  ^ovq  iwi  yXuffffp  M'y^C 

/Ji/3i|C(v'  oieof  F  aiirii,  11  ^^Soyy^n  Xdj3ai, 

ira^itirar'  iv  Xittifv  ui;  iKutf  lyiti 

ftaOovatv  aifiui,  k  ou  /iaBouffi  XijQofiai. — "  Agam.,"  36 — 9. 

"  Tho  rest  I  speak  not ;  o'er  my  tongiio  hath  paused 
An  ox  with  heavj-  tread ;  tho  house  itself, 
Had  it  a  voice,  would  toll  tho  tale  full  clear ; 
And  I  with  those  who  know  am  fain  to  apeak, 
With  others  who  know  nothing,  I  forget." — P.  4. 

And,  to  cite  another  three  linos  from  n  later  portion  of  tho  play,  tho  truthful 
closeness  of  the  following  will  show  how  much  a  translator's  real  strength  liea 
in  not  straining  liLs  original's  sense,  so  as  to  make  it  a  figure  to  be  dressed  up 
in  foreign  and  later  ornaments.     Cljrtemnestra,  in  vT.  :WG-9,  says — 

6101c  ^'  ''''  i/iirXa/tijroc  (1  ^0X01  trTparbi, 
iypnyopbz  ro  irrf/<a  Twv  o\u\otuv 
•fivoir'  liv.  It  vpiaitaia  iti)  rixoi  tati. 

I.m  might  put  it  in  prosaic  words,  "  if  the  army  should  come  back  involved 

litfllinfit  the  gods,  the  calamity  due  to  thorn  from  those  who  havo  perishe<I 

(i.e.,  T^ugenia)  may  not  slumber,  even  should  no  sudden  ills  befall  them." 
But  it  would  bo  haril  to  clothe  it  in  closer  or  more  fitting  garb  of  verse  than 
this— 

"  Bat  if  in  sacrilege  the  host  return, 
Wakeful  may  rise  tho  sorrows  of  the  slain 
For  vengeance,  though  no  sudden  ill  livfall." — P.  16. 

And  hero  and  there  idngle  lines  of  question  and  answer,  such  ns  ore  80  fre- 
quent in  tho  Greek  dramas,  are  turned  by  Miss  Swanwick,  not  only  with  mitabla 
conciseness,  but  also  with  internal  evidence  of  the  more  than  common  accuracy 
of  her  scholarship.  We  could  not  have  had  the  heart  to  be  hard  upon  a  female 
translator  of  such  a  line  as  that  of  the  chorus  (Agam.  325),  where,  in  replv 
to  tho  herald's  remark  that  a  rotuni  to  his  beloved  fatherland  brings  tears  to  tiis 
eyes,  the  leader  of  the  chorus  says — 

ripirvijf  up,  i}ri  riji  F  ivJiPoKm  voaov, 

evon  if  she  had  failed  to  discern  the  predicative  force  of  ripirv^c.  More  than 
one  male  translator  has  translated,  as  if  ignorant  of  anything  of  the  kind.  But 
Ifias  Swanwick  expresses Jt  justly  in  her  rendering — 

"  Sweet  the  heart-iicknea  that  o'ercame  you  thus." 

And  equally  true  and  pointed  is  her  equivalent  for  Clytemnestra's  retort  to 
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ApaofnntMDL't!  expntaoa  cd  rtluCJuxw  to  act  hoagsfahj.  aisi  so  jxarnke  poUic 

•  r  i^fiirtfri^  y'  tit  iriZlt><*i  siXu- — 912. 
"  liSk  varj  fmt,  if  iiie  mMsrialile." — P.  X!. 

Bat  tfa«t«,  afUr  all,  are  small  things.  The  most  tcUin^  {wintB  in  a  good 
traiialatioij  uf  th«  Grecrk  lirainatists  are  to  be  foond  in  the  handling  of  the  i£anl 
odea.  Th<^«  \x  no  dryubt  but  bean  Hilman  miglit  bear  off  tLe  pafan  here  fis 
iTiical  inr<^ii«ss  and  mnincal  Tendfication,  but  it  mav  be  a  qnestion  iritether 
UM4M  are  HO  «MKiitial  to  the  tianflator  of  the  Oreitean  T^alaev,  ae  to  "  aid 
Electra'H  fjard/'  whr^re  chonisen  the  Dean  reprodnoes  abncet  pet&otljr.  We  have 
gune  thftrimfeUy  mU>  Mimi  Hwanvick's  choral  odes,  and,  viiitet  novhcae  e^nring 
any  f^a%'e  Murriiioe  rjf  faithfnlneea,  hare  been  much  struck  vith  the  vay  in  vlfadis 
throughout  them  fthe  combinea  sufficient  grace  and  variety  of  diythm  and  metre 
with  KUiitained  .£fKrhylean  dignity.  Not  meiely  does  die  aati^  the  lequiie- 
menta  of  sentences  needing  to  be  translated  doscdy,  yet  forcibly,  e.y., 

•fO"  iroAaitni  oM,  inrolkfiptfr  ■ 

ipyas  arcvtiixapafliACM.— "Ag."  6»— 71. 

"  For  neither  gioani,  nor  Inatral  rain. 
Nor  tear-dropa,  can  the  wnth  appease 
Of  Tiolated  sanctities ; " 
or  again  (170-1) — 

6(Kra  cvpiwc  <X"*^ 

"  To  sober  thought  Zeus  pares  the  vay. 
And  wisdom  linJu  with  pain ;" 

but  she  throws  a  clearness  and  lucidity  of  sequence  into  long  strophes  and  anti- 
strophes,  which  not  uncommonly  appear  in  translation  as  marvels  of  obscniity 
and  iucoiuiecutivenees.  A  fair  specimen  of  her  powers  in  this  line  is  the  tinrd 
strophe  of  the  second  chorus  in  the  "  Agamemnon  "  (426-441  Paley) — 

"  For  Hara,  who  traffics  not  in  gold. 
But  fli-ah  of  man,  the  scales  doth  hold 

In  b»tllv  of  the  spear. 
From  llian  back  to  sorrowing  Mends 
Jiirh  duHt,  fire-puriiied,  he  sends. 

And  washed  with  manr  a  tear. 
To  their  embrace,  hearsed  in  sepnlchral  am. 

Ashes,  not  men,  return. 
Weeping,  each  hero's  praise  they  tdl : 

liow  one  excelled  in  strife, 
And  how  in  war  one  nobly  fell 

Waged  for  another's  wife. 
Breathing  such  murmurs,  jealous  hate 
Dolh  on  the  Atridan  champions  wait. 
Achaians  cast  in  fairest  mould, 

Entonib'd  'ncath  Ilion's  wall. 
The  foughten  shore  now  iirmly  hold. 

The  hostile  sod  their  pall."— P.  19. 

''  The  sole  &ult  we  have  discovered  in  this  passage  is'  the  rendeting  of 
^apii  ^Ijyita  in  TV.  429-30.  ^apv  seems  to  mean  heavt/  in  a  double  sense,  and  as 
a  good  deal  of  the  point  of  the  sentence  depends  on  this :  and  it  might  be  better 
to  translate 

"  Fire-purged,  the  heavy  dust  he  sends, 
Bo-washcd  with  many  a  tear." 

Z  The  rest  of  the  extract  given  will  bear  the  utmost  ezaminatioa,  aad  give 
convincing  proof  of  the  remarkable  accuracy,  as  well  as  poetic  genius,  of  the 
translator.  We  could  have  wished  to  cite  olso  the  famous  passage  in  the  first 
chorus  which  depicts  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  (220-220),  and  which,  save  and 
except  that  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  F.  Newman,  she  needlessly  alters  npovtnr^  into 
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rpevurui;,  is  executed  by  Miss  Swanwick  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  English 
rendurs  as  good  ua  idea  uf  tluj  »ealo(l  beuutios  of  the  Oreek  version  as  in  wntliiu 
the  power  of  ti-outilatiou.  But  wo  havo  only  room  to  suggeet  to  the  taloutej 
authure-iii  of  thia  roinarlialile  trumdatiou  a  r»ieiiii»iilorfttion  of  "  Agom.."  v.  JOO, 
where  iiho  trunstatae  itoXXav  1/  \a\icov  iio^ai;  aa  if  'lyiimj  Imut  w«s  aii  art  un- 
known to  the  unotents,  which  it  cfirtainly  wiis  not ;  and  of  v.  'iliO,  xuipi(  •)  n/iij 
Otiiv,  which  dops  not  menu  "  Tho  honour  of  the  gods  forbids,"  but  rather 
"  Thanksgivings  should  bo  clear  of  gloom,"  lis  u  c'oii»idonition  of  tho  context 
will  show. 

It  is  mui  h  to  be  hoped  that  Mias  Swanwick  viill  not  withhold  her  haml  from 
the  remaining  plays  of  jEsidiylus,  for  they  present  almost  aa  line,  and  certainly 
a  more  diversified,  field  for  her  genius.  If  the  public  do  but  appreciate  her 
Tnlogj-  in  proportion  to  its  ilf-serts.  she  will  find  in  the  sale  of  her  prcsun' 
Tolom*,  a  strong  ineentiTe  to  tinish  .£schylus  in  a  sooond. 

Tramlations  from  Euripidtt.    By  J.  Cabtwrioht,  M.A.    London:  D.  Natt. 

AuiOBr  the  sole  point  upon  which  wo  can  compliment  Mr.  Cartwright  is  his 
ohoioe  of  dramas  out  of  tJte  comparativelv  ample  tield  of  Euripides.  Saving 
the  "  BaculuB,'  theM  is,  perhaps,  no  one  of  this  poet's  ploys  so  calciUated  to  assert 
for  its  author  an  equal  rank  with  his  grodt  rivals,  as  the  "  Medea."  The  "Iphigenia 
at  Tatiri,"  too,  ia  a  »ery  fine  play.  It  enjoyed  high  contemporary  repute,  and,  by 
its  euccoss.  was  the  oanae  of  the  production  of  the  "  I{)higema  in  Aulis,"  which,  in 
spite  of  its  faulty  text  and  its  numerous  spurious  passages,  is  still  among  the 
moat  admirable  of  Kuripidcan  plays.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  th.it  modem 
taste  would  endorse  ancient  criticism  as  regards  the  preference  of  these  three 
dramas,  were  they  but  sot  before  the  reiidiug  public  in  a  translation  of  commen- 
•orate  merit.  But  to  compound  such  a  translation  there  are  needed  one  or  two 
ingredients,  the  luck  of  either  of  which  conduces  to  failure.  For  instance,  it  is 
lequired  in  a  translation  that  the  author  shall  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his 
manner  of  treating  the  original,  before  he  begins  to  fill  his  paper.  It  will  never 
do  to  moke  the  public  priN-y  to  his  experiments,  his  fool  copies,  his  doily  steps. 
It  ia  required,  too,  that  he  shall  have  ascertained  the  sense  of  words  and  pas- 
sages, so  as  to  be  able  to  reproduce,  not  indeed  word  for  word,  but  such  a  con- 
catenation of  equivalent  English  idioms  and  expressions  ae  shall  represent  tho 
original  approximately,  if  not  photographically.  And  theoe  requiroments  we 
think  Mr.  Cartwright  nos  so  greatly  ignored,  that,  while  approving  the  choice 
of  ground  which  ho  has  selected  to  break  up,  wo  feel  it  would  be  simply  mis- 
leading him,  to  speak  smooth  things  of  a  hasty  performance,  so  little  studied,  in 
(act,  as  to  look  almost  like  ou  uuiutoutioual  ulight  to  the  dnmatist  he  profesaee 
to  appreciate.  Con  anything,  for  example,  tell  a  plainer  tale  of  a  tower  begun 
before  the  co.st  was  conntid,  than  a  survey  of  the  choral  odes,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  of  Mr.  Oartwright's  volume  ?  The  characteristic  l}-rical  beauty  and 
brilliancy  of  the  choruses,  of  which  Euripides  thought  more  than  of  their  real 
and  sterling  value,  ought  clearly  to  have  been  studied,  with  a  view  to  the 
neareet  and  liveliert  equivalent  in  the  way  of  metre.  But  what  is  the  case " 
The  grand  choruses  of  the ' '  Medea"  are  turned  into  that  verj'  "  blank  verse"  which 
lias,  by  common  consent,  lieen  adopted  us  tho  English  counterpart  of  "  lambie 
Benarii,"  of  the  metre,  in  sooth,  which  ^\j'istotlo  ("  Rhet.,"  iii.  1,  8)  says  is  tlw 
most  like  prose  of  all  the  Greek  metres.  Tho  result  is,  that  those  grand  lyrical 
efforts  which  tho  initial  lines  'Epwrcc  virip  /liv  ayav  UOovric  oux  tvlol,iav.  and 
'ZfitxBtUai  Til  waKoiltv  ("Med.,"  Ii27-<i62.,  ibid.  824-800),  recall  to  every  classical 
Bt^olar,  are  tlattened  down  in  this  translation  into  an  unrelieved  identity  with 
tho  dialogue  portions  of  the  drama,  and  become  a  Tohido  of  yards  of  truism  after 
fhtf  Dft&hioQ : — 

"  Impelnoas  love !  where'er  it  finds  access 
TioM/i  mnither  fame  nor  happineu  to  men : 
Shuold  Venus  gvotly  comt.',  no  deity 
Sheds  80  benign  on  inlluenco  upon  earth." — P.  3S. 

But  it  needs  conseontive  perusal  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  pages  to  see  clearly  how 
faXal  this  is  to  the  ideal  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  how  indescribably''  bald  a  choruc 
appears,  which  carries  one  on,  where  the  relief  of  variety  was  mteudod,  in  the 
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predae  fonn  aud  arraogcment  of  words,  in  whioh  some  prosy  messenger,  none, 
or  pseda^gue,  has  just  before  boou  maundering.  The  flatness,  indeed,  of  a 
Greek  lyric  passage  diluted  into  blank  verse  reaches,  perhaps,  its  fullest  develop- 
ment in  the  first  chorus  of  the  "  Iphijieuift  in  Aulis,"  which,  running  originally 
in  a  lively  Glyconian  metre,  limps  before  the  reader  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  version 
in  this  wooden- legged,  tramp-like  fashion  ("Iph.  A.,"  lC4-9,//«oXova/»fi  wapamriay, 

K.T.\.) 

"  I  am  come  hither  to  the  sandy  beach 
Of  Aulis  on  thu  ocoan,  ha\-ing  sailed 
Across  the  Eiiripua,  from  ray  native  town 
Of  Chalcig,  where  thu  rtrait  contrai-t»,  and  where 
The  far-lamed  Arethusa  baa  its  soiireo. 
That  I  may  view  the  army  of  the  lirecla." — P.  84. 

To  do  the  translator  justice,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  seems  to  have  b«ea  over- 
taken by  a  weariness  of  his  own  device  before  the  end  of  his  second  play.  In 
several  of  its  later  choruaos  aemi-lyric  lines  strive  to  effect  an  entrance.  In  the 
chorus  752-8C.0,  <iEi<  ^i)  ^itiinTa  ical,  ic.r.X.,  Mr.  Cartwright's  muse  begins  to 
change  its  note,  and  oscillate  in  irregular  fashion  between  a  rhymed  and  nn- 
rtiymed  Ivric,  with  not  infrequent  relapses,  however,  into  the  first-chosen  blaak 
verse.  When  we  got  to  the  •'  Iphigenia  at  Tauri,"  his  mind  is  more  made  np. 
Such  a  bit  of  rhyme  as  this  simple  one  from  "  Iph-  T.,"  170-7  ('Q  card  yatof 
Aynittuvovinv,  t.T.X.),  though  not  a  very  near  approach  to  the  versatility  of 
ohoral  IjTics,  is  a  fkr  better  sample  of  what  the  whole  ought  to  have  been  than 
anything  else  in  tho  way  of  chorus  preceding  it; — 


"  0  thou,  cut  down,  tho  building  flower 
Of  Agamemnon's  home  and  power, 
As  to  the  dead,  I  offer  thoe 
This  gift,  refuse  it  not  from  mo. 
I  may  not  place  apon  thy  tomb 
One  waving  tress  of  auburn  hair. 
Nor  shut!  ouK  gentle  tear-drop  there. 
I  dwell,  alas  I — it  is  my  doom, — 
Far  from  thy  home  and  mine,  the  land 
Where,  as  was  deem'd,  a  murd'rous  hand 
With  swotd  upraised,  before  all  evea, 
Made  me  a  wretched  sacrifice."— P.  162. 

**  "  O  si  sic  omnia  !"  It  had  been  better,  at  any  rate,  had  Mr.  Cartwright  settled, 
before  beginning  his  task,  some  standard  of  metre  for  his  choral  translations, 
instead  of  feebly  exhibiting  his  inner  miitgivings,  by  ringing  the  changes  on  the 
slowest  and  least  lyrical  of  all  metres,  and  one  or  two  timid  variations  of  it.  No 
translator  is  justified  in  making  his  pages  a  trial-ground  for  a  Pegasus  which  he 
has  not  proved,  and  one  of  the  most  marked  defects  of  this  volume  is  its  author's 
incertitude  what  best  to  do  with  his  chorus. 

But  we  are  not  sure  that  a  worse  fault  does  not  remain  to  be  noticed.  Among 
many  diverse  theories  of  translation,  there  is  uono,  that  we  know  of,  professing 
to  justify  substitution  of  totally  dilTereut  sentiments,  statements,  and  expressions 
for  those  which  are  found  in  the  original.  Whore  this  occurs  in  practice,  a 
translator's  scholarship  or  his  diligence  must  bo  in  fault.  Either,  not  under- 
standing the  Greek,  ne  sets  down  wliat  he  wrongly  takes  to  be  its  English 
oounterpart ;  or,  disliking  tho  trouble  of  searching  out  his  author's  real  meaning, 
he  agrees  with  his  consuence  that  anything  else  tending  to  the  same  point  wul 
do  as  well.  But  here  is  an  end  to  the  main  object  of  translation,  which  is  to 
supply  readers  of  a  later  age,  through  the  medium  of  a  modem  language,  with 
an  idea  bow  .£schylus,  Sophocles,  or  Euripides  wrought  and  thought.  And  yet 
this  course,  subversive  of  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  fatal  to  all  dependence  on 
translations,  is  just  what  is  constantly  adopted  in  Mr.  Cartwright's  version  of 
throe  plays  of  Euripides.  Sometimes  we  find  a  class  of  inaccuracies  seemingly 
referaole  to  indifference — e.g.,  when  in  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  "  (802-3) — 

Tt^  uv  ^paaiu  irotrvoXuy  r6v  ITfiXiwc 
ZlTovrra  viv  nail'  iv  jruXaif  'A;(i\Xja  ; 
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'which  simply  means  that "  Achilles  aska  a  servant  to  tell  Agamomnon  that  he 
is  at  his  gates,"  is  transformed  into  a  totally  diiTorent  question — e.g., 

"  From  whiih  of  bin  attendants  here  cnn  I, 
Ai.'hille«,  ion  of  Pelciu,  got  to  know 
Whcrv  I  uiay  find  him  at  theao  entrances  P" — P.  113. 

In  an  earlier  scene,  when  Ap;amemnon  haa  been  owniug  his  pain  at  the  pro- 
spect of  losing  his  daughter,  Clytemnestra  replies  in  w.  COl-4, — 

oix  "^'  AauviTOf  >ipt,  irilaiaCai  li  /li 
roi'irjji'  cotit  Tal'  uari  ftri  at  vovOirtiv, 
ornv  tvv  i'fin-aioi  tyiv  ituym  hi>pr;i' : 
d\y  u  vo/jdg  avTa  Tip  XP^^'H*  f^i't^'^X^^^"" 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  minappreheusion  or  neglect  has  caused  the  purport 
of  these  lines  to  bo  lost  in  the  translation.  They  mean  that  Clytemnestra 
deprecates  being  thought  "insensible  to  the  feelings  which  ngitnte  her  spouse ; 
she  cannot  blame  him  ;  she  will  pro.sentlv  bo  found  doing  the  same  thing.  Time, 
however,  and  cuHtom  will  bring  alleviation."  Potter,  in  his  ordinary  tranalu- 
tiou,  steers  pretty  straight : 

"  Nor  i»  my  hairt  Lnacnsfblc :  I  feci. 
Bo  thou  lUisiircd,  an  cquiil  grief,  nor  want 
From  thee  monitions,  when  I  lend  the  virgin 
With  hymonipiil  rites  :  but  costom  joined 
With  time  will  check  it."  I\)tter. 

The  scnfc  of  wuri/iijffi  vovBtriXr  seems  to  us  to  be  "so  thatlcannot  school,"  or 
"  chide  "  "  thoo."  But  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  the  first  three  lines,  contrives  to 
blend  error  with  indistinctness,  and  in  the  last  to  ignoro  the  most  important 
word. 

"  /  ffcl  HO  treohifft  of  thia  kind,  but  think 
That  wo  shall  bear  our  lot  most  patiently, 
~  When  I  bring  up  the  ijirl  to  bo  a  brido. 

The  limt—lhe  laie  itMlf—i/emandt  all  lAu."—P.  100. 

Who  would  call  this  translation,  or  say  that  it  has  warranty  in  the  Greek  !- 
or  who  would  avor  that  the  line  in  wliich  Agifmemnon  replies  to  Iphigenia's 
explanation,  "  Perish  spears  and  wrongs  of  Monelaus," 

aXXouc  ^Xel  TpoaO*  afii  ^loXJaavr*  i\n  (C50), 

is  translated  at  all,  much  less  adequately,  in  the  verse  'f — 

"  Ah !  let  OS  fint  put  down  our  enemies  1 " 

Mistakes  moro  palpably  ascribable  to  weak  scholarship  are  even  more  com- 
mon than  errors  of  carelessness.  AVhen  Mr.  Cartwright  translates  in  "  Iph.  A.." 
334-5, 

IXSivTit  ai'roTs  Tilxmr  rvcXur/oic 
ivvapirditovai  cm  taraata^l/ovffi  yt)v, 

"  They  will  come  before  its  walls, 
.\nd  lay^my  country  waste," 

I  shows  ignorance  of  such  common  usages  as  the  dative  agreeing  with  avTu^, 
and  having  aiv  understood,  of  which  aSrp  ir^Xijri,  "  helm  and  all,"  oiroioi 
av/tiiaxoiat  "  allies  and  all,"  are  examples  (See  Word-iworth's  "  Gr.  Gr.,"  §  137). 
When  ho  renders  "  Iph.  A.,"  541, 

wi  lir'  iXax'OroiQ  Satpvoic  rpaaau  raicu;, 

"'ITiat  I  may  execute 
Thi«  awful  duty  with  the  fewest  tears," 

one  sees  that  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  u.sti  of  irpasirw,  joined  with  on  adverb,  to  de- 
note good  or  evil  plight.  With  a  similar  innocence  of  Greek  constructions  wo  find 
him,  in  "  Medea,  173,  translating  wug  uv  <\-  ui^iv  r^v  afttripar  IXUm,  "  IIow  soon 
would  she  come  out  to  welcome  us,"  and  showicg  thereby  that  he  has  never 
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heard  of  the  optative  force  of  ir^c  «>' :  and  in  "  Iph.  Aul.,"  1223  (rf.  122S\  tun- 
ing the  familiar  use  of  «<>«.  in  mich  phrases  as  don  «  —  SifaBfun,  iiito  au^  a 
blunder  as  "May  I  behold  thee."  The  niei-est  tyro  woaU  tell  him  thai  t^ 
particle  ana  hi.-ro  imjiorts  wonder,  nnd  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  '*  en  nx  qinTn  ' 
AVhat  to  .cay  of  such  bit."  of  miKtmnslation  as,  "  Iph.  T.,"  84,  itt  Bartrjiti  or.  ""■§ 
for  one  decease<l ; "  "  Iph.  Aul.,"  1218,  nn  ftavo^iatiz  iuipmt,  "  Slay  me  riOt  i»  my 
prime;"  and  rai-oi  ri  irdtrxu,  "Yfst  what  have  I  euduied,"  One  really  faaMly 
know.-:.  To  prescribe  a  course  of  grammar  and  syntax  to  one  who  iiiiifuwii  Is 
a  time  of  life 

"  \\lif  n  vc'.Iow  liaves. 
<  ir  few,  or  none,  do  hang  ujion  the  tree," 

might  appear  brutal  and  unfeeling.  But  we  are  not  the  less  bound  to  teH 
Mr.  Cartwright  that  when  ho  taku^  upon  himself  to  clothe  "  certain  intere^drg 
plays  in  a  popular  English  dreHS,"  it  is  in  vain  to  plead  that  they  are  garbed 
"  without  much  reference  to  scholarship  alone."  If  they  aie  desi^ated  tzans- 
lations,  they  must  walk  in  the  ways  of  such,  and  expect  to  be  picked  np  and 
perhap:!  scolded,  when  they  stumble  over  a  construction,  vhich  any  refoenee 
to  scholarship  would  have  n-udcred  smooth.  U,  howarer,  they  prefer  to  he 
regarded  a."  ({uasi-originals  ba%d  on  classical  plots,  then  the  Greek  plays  ahonU 
be  religiously  shut  up,  and  not  murdered  by  a  touch,  which  mars  their  beanty 
and  superadds  deformity — "ab  extra."  Tlie  "Medea"  and  the  two  "Iphi- 
genias ''  are  quite  as  far  from  the  honour  of  an  adequate  Ungliah  tT^lT"■^^>^'"f^,  u 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Potter  and  of  WoodhuU. 

Land  at  Latt.     A  Novel  in  Three  Books.     By  Edkobd  Yates. 
London :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

A  NOVEL  called  "  Ijind  at  Last,"  which  professes  to  gire  aome  acooitnt  at  flw 
manners  and  doings  of  artist.-^,  has  lately  been  published.  Of  the  conduct  and 
jirobability  of  the  storj-  it  is  not  otir  purpose  to  speak ;  hnt  a  few  words  may 
]>crhaps  with  advantage  be  written  by  an  artist,  about  (he  exaggerated  and 
often  faliW!  descriptions  of  the  wK-ial  peculiarities  which  certain  writers  are 
ploa(?o<l  to  attribute  to  the  genenil  lK)dy  of  artists.  The  author  of  this  etory  has 
evidently  a  genial  and  kindly  s^-m]>athv  ^rith  the  profoseion,  from  which  he  has 
ilrawn  soine  of  the  mfwt  prominent  characters  of  his  story;  but  this  has  not 
.suved  hiiri,  iiny  more  than  it  mived  u  greater  writer — Thackeray — fit>m  a  general 
misre])re<ciitati<>n  in  the  guise  of  a  hiilf-told  truth. 

The  il">(  i-i))ti<m  of  the  Artists'  !f*<K'iety  near  All  Souls  CJhurch,  with  which 
till!  book  oj)ens,  is  a  grnnl  illustration  of  the  kind  of  misrepresentation  which  we 
think  so  objectioimble.  As  the  IiK'ality  of  the  society's  rooms  is  here  so  cleariy 
marked  nut,  the  veil  of  un  incoiTuet  description  of  the  character  and  inmates  of 
tli(!  building  itself  can  hardly  huvi'  Ix-en  lusod  to  guard  this  privacy.  In  the 
first  iihK<>,  the  house  itself  is  rcjiorted  to  have  been  originally — 

"  |)eHii?n''d  for  8tii1)les,  imd  indeed  thi.TC  was  a  certain  mewish  appearance  about  itsardii- 
tiM-turiil  eli'V.-ition.  It  had  the  squHt,  Rqimliliy,  square  look  of  those  buildings  from  whose 
upper  IliiorH  clothea-lines  8ti-eti-h  diiu^onally  ncr»ss  stable-yards;  and  you  were  at  fint 
Hurprimd  at  tiiiilin)<;  iin  imposing  poitieo,  with  an  imposing  bell,  in  a  position  where  yon 
looked  fur  thi'  folding-doors  of  n  ooaeh-hi>u»c.  Whethi-r  there  had  boon  any  truth  in  the 
ri'port  or  not,  it  is  rertain  that  the  ownc.T  of  the  property  speedily  saw  his  way  to  more 
money  than  he  could  have  gained  by  the  ignoble  pursuit  of  stabling  horses,  and  made 
nlti'i-ntions  i;i  his  building  w'hieh  converted  it  into  several  sets  of  spacious  rooms,  and 
comfort  able  if  not  elegant  chambers.  The  upper  rooms  were  duly  let,  and  speedily  became 
famouH." 

And  thc"n  wo  have  a  description  of  a  certain  j)ainter  who^ 

"Had  mortg.iged  himsc'lf,  body  and  soul,  for  tluec  years  to  a  Gascon  picture  dealer,  exhibit- 
ins  his  works  to  the  privali'  inspection  of  new-ipajKr  ■n-riter  and  cognoscenti  pieviotis  to 
their  going  into  the  Academy  e.xliibition,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  building  occupied  by 
a  certain  jimmy  Dab.  Invitation  cards,  wonderfully  illuminated  in  old  Kn^iab  chaiaoten, 
•nd  nttcrly  illegible,  were  sent  forth  to  rank,  fashion,  and  talent,  who  duly  «t*yniii'<< 
(kowda  of  gay  carriages  choked  up  the  little  street  Dab,  in  his  Sutday  clothes,  did  the 
■ :  the  picture  dealer,  bland,  amiUng,  and  polyglot,  flitted  here  and  there ;  his  cleric 
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Vxik  down  orders  for  proof  copim,  and  ihr  fnrtnne  of  the  chambcin  wm  mode.  Smudge, 
R.A.,  who  pninted  portraits  of  the  mi  » l.o  wore  a  velvet  coat,  iind  who.w  miiin' 

was  seen  in  thi-  tail-ond  of  the  liat  ol  ^  nt  coniinfj partifs,  tiok  a  viuimt  set  ;i( 

once ;  End  Omont  Wiilkiv-'- ■"    ■■''  ■  ■  •"■ '     ' ' 'is 

eonntry  could  nifoi-d  him  i  1  I 

in hanffin); about  art  liri'l' 

iWrtod  it  into  u  Wardour  Slmfl  ruiudimi  witU  )u>ii;L;iii)(  viUet  (wrtierra,  old  oiik  rabineta, 
'^(nctiiin  gUui,  moniueterie  tiiblca,  .Scvrea  china,  lacutchouna  of  armour,  oud  Vieant'S'' 
porcelain  pipes." 

\Vn  are  next  introduct-J  to  the  inombcrs  of  the  Artists'  Skotohing  S<icintj-, 
who  hohl  tlifir  meetings  in  the  Iowit  storj-  of  tho  builJiug.  They  are  Josiribod 
iw  "thn  woll-knowii  Titiim  Sketchiufj  Club;"  and  we  aiv  infroUuL*d  to  one  of 
the  three  ho«intiible  meetings  which  iiro  held  on  tho  Satui-day  ovoningH  that 
precede  tho  opening  of  tho  throe  principal  London  Exhibitions,  when  invitii- 
tions  are  wsued  to  as  many  frieniU  as  their  rooms  will  holil.  The  descriptimi 
of  the  party  is  by  no  moans  unkindly,  hat  the  inference  likoly  to  bo  drawn 
&xnn  it  by  readers  whoso  notiimM  of  artists  aro  derived  fi'iiiii  WTiting  of  Huh 
kind,  muat  be  M  fiilae  as  thoujjh  it  were  expresnly  designed  to  uiialeud.  The 
company,  in  the  mid^t  of  whi(£  you  iiud  yooi'sielf  on  entering  the  rooind  of  the 
"  Titian,"  is  described  as — 

"  A  crowd  of  the  moat  extmordinnry-lookinf;  1»in)»»  yon  ever  encountered.  IJttle  mm 
with  liig  hoad«  and  long  bettnU,  dik  inun  with  bajd  hi-nrln  nnd  filmvcd  cheeica  and 
enormout  mouatoches  and  glowering  spevtiu-lcs ;  tall,  thin  ^l  >  rnen,  who  necniod 

all  protUe,   and  whoM  full  fnce  yuu  could  never  cuteh ;  il  t  little  mun,  witli 

hcwla  of  hair  like  red  mnpi,  and  no  apparent  focca  un<lt-iti>^iiii.  >vIiixm>  xyea  daahcd 
through  their  elf-locks,  and  whu  were  explaining  tlioir  pictuii.s  with  singular  poiito- 
roimi'.'  powerfif  their  aincwv  hands,  and  nulalily  ot  Ihfir evi^r-Hitshiii)'  thumbs ,  monn-lucod, 
•olemn,  didactic  men,  prosing  away  on  their  views  »t  art  to  dreary  dia(!untentod  lintcncrs  ; 
nnd  foppish  nnnrt  little  fellows,  utimdini^  a-tiptoe  to  f;vl  piuticular  liiflitd,  slmding  their 
«yt»  with  their  hands,  and  )xu.-king  affuinst  the  company  gciienilly." 

The  conversation  roiKirted  as  ciiiTent  among  tliis  motley  trew  i.f  mode  up  of 
Uiat  exagjnTated  cant  alKUit  art  wliicb  is  tho  worst  fonu  of  "  talking  .shop," 
lutd  it  Ls  further  euliveuwl  by  Uio  rutiTiuco  of  two  vulgar  pirtun.1  dealers, 
with  whom  tho.se  artists  who  have  pictures  for  sole  interchnngo  the  coarsest 
kind  of  ivhatT : — 

*  But  of  conrse,  everyhody  had  something  new  to  show  to  the  groat  Stompff  [one  of  the 
picture  dealers],  the  enterprising  Stompff,  the  libi-rul  Stumpff,  whose  cheques  were  us  good 
M  notoi  of  the  Etank  of  Kn^land.  How  they  watehi-d  his  iirogns-i,  and  how  their  ht^arts 
Ixat  aa  he  loitered  before  their  works  !  .  .  .  How  they  all  glared  with  expectation 
as  be  pssMd  their  pictures  in  review !" 

That  worthy  took  matters  very  easily,  strolling  almig  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockota,  glancing  at  the  cusoIh  and  along  tho  walls,  nccasionally  nodding  his 
Mad  in  approval,  or  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  depreciation,  but  never  saying 
a  word,  until  ho  stoiiixMl  oppisite  a  woll-fdaced  figure  :<ubjt>ct  puiutea  by 
Qix/Bt»y  Ludlow,— a  yoiutg  painter  who  Intcomes  the  hero  id'  the  novel,— which 
h*  piiriltas>M,  after  a  lew  minutes'  close  scrutiny,  saying,  "  That  '11  hit  'em  up  : 
tiiAt  '11  open  their  eyelids,  by  Jovu  I  Whose  is  it!'  '  The  great  man  takes  hi- 
'^IBVO  uf  tho  artist  and  the  meeting  at  ouue,  in  the  following  choice  louguugo  : — 

"  'Look  here,'  said  he, '  a hargiiin'a  n  Ixirguin,  ain't  it?  People  say,"  Your  word's  as  good 
a*  your  bond,"  and  all  that.  Pickles  !  You  drup  d(i«^  to  m  v  uQicu  to-morrow,  Luiiluw,  jind 
tha«'n  be  an  ogrcemtnt  for  you  to  sign— all  straight  and  n'g'lar,  you  know.  And  come 
and  cnt  your  mutton  with  me  and  Mrs.  S.  at  Vclasqnex  Villa,  Nuttin'  'ill,  on  ^innday  at 
ns.  Xo  sayin'  No,  bet^aiue  I  won't  hear  it.  We'll  wet  onr  conncctiun  in  a  gloss  of 
Sliam.  Ami  bring  <^ailey  with  you,  if  his  dresa-coat  ain't  up!  You  knuw  Charley  !  Tar, 
tar!*  And  highly  deli>;ht>.d  with  himself,  and  with  the  full  conviction  that  ho  had 
renderwl  himself  thoroughly  delightful  to  his  hearer*,  tho  great  man  waddled  off  tu  bis 
bxoiij[faaoi." 

Tho  extncts  wo  have  giTon  aro  not  ..':''''  '.^vBto  th«  social  position  of 
ortistB  in  the  estimation  of  a  general  ;  'O  much  di^<posod  to  Iniik 

txpon  the  profosBion  of  art  as  being  clon>-ii  .m,,'  ,,  ;w.-.:arvution  and  Bohcmianisni. 
In  As  mioBt  of  mueh  misrepresentation  there  are,  howorer,  some  grains  of  truth. 
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and  if  we  pluck  these  from  the  description  given  above  of  the  bnHdiiig  and  its 
occupants,  it  is  not  that  \re  think  me  puolic  arc  really  concerned  with  the 
studios  or  dwelling-rooms  of  private  gentlemen,  or  with  the  hospitality  of  an 
artistic  club,  thus  paraded  before  the  world,  but  because  it  is  important  to 
artists  themselves  that  they  should  not  be  represented  as  either  nnwashed  and 
uncombed  in  appearance,  and  slangy  in  their  conversation,  or  an  tnft-hunting 
I'D.ohs  and  impostors,  without  some  protest  on  their  part  against  being  dragged 
in  the  mud  for  the  amuKomcnt  of  othcn<,  and  meanwhile  patted  on  the  back  as 
very  good  fellows  at  bottom,  by  writers  who  profess  to  know  and  mtderstand 
them. 

It  may  Ix;  as  well,  then,  to  state  at  once,  that  the  building  here  described  as 
having  been  originally  designed  for  stables,  was  really  planned  by  two  well- 
known  architects  for  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  is  eo  well  adapted.  The 
basement  Htory  was  designed  for  an  established  society  or  school  of  artists,  who 
removed  from  less  convenient  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  as  soon  as  it  was 
ready  for  their  reception.  The  chambers  above  were  built  expressly  for  the 
tenants  who  first  occupied  them,  and  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  say  that  the  fortune 
of  the  chambers  was  not  made  by  any  such  ridiculous  exhibition  as  that 
described  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  What  the  author  means  by  the  "for- 
tune of  the  chambers  we  do  not  precisely  know ;  but  he  may  rest  assured  that 
their  value  is  derived  from  their  convenience  and  fitness  for  the  needs  of  tiiose 
who  inhabit  thorn,  certainly  not  from  any  notoriety  attaching  to  them  from  the 
performances  of  mythical  "Jimmy  Date,"  nor  fifom  the  patronage  of  vulgar 
picture  dealers.  Tne  description  of  the  society's  meeting  contains  probably  a 
few  grains  of  truth,  amid  a  mountain  of  misrepresentation.  The  Sketching 
S<ociety  is  mainly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  Artists'  Society,  to  whom  the 
school  appertains.  They  issue,  on  certain  occasions,  invitations  to  their 
inends,  and  not  to  the  public,  to  meet  together  when  they  have  anything  to 
show  them  that  will  enhance  the  pleasure  of  their  entertainment.  Kcture 
dealers  are  not  excluded,  but  they  are  not  the  dread  lions  of  the  party.  The 
whole  description  of  the  dramatis  personae  is  entirely  exaggerated,  and  not 
particularly  ftinny.  If  it  wore  true,  indeed,  a  menagerie  would  bo  the  most 
fitting  quarters  for  such  a  motley  crew. 

The  same  kind  of  misrepresentation  is  chargeable  against  the  author's 
description  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  artists  throughout  the  book ;  it  is  not, 
indeed,  the  inner  life  that  is  travestied,  for,  as  wo  have  said,  ho  appears  to  have 
a  genial  wmpathy  with  the  nature  of  the  men  whose  general  habits  ho  carica- 
tures, lie  leaves  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  readers  that  an  artist 
never  ceases  to  bo  a  student  and  a  Bohemian.  It  is  as  if  the  medical  profession 
were  gravely  portrayed  as  an  assemblage  of  medical  students.  Geoffi^y 
Ludlow,  the  hero  of  the  storj-,  is  the  only  tolerably  well-bred  man  among  the 
artists  who  figure  in  the  storj-.  William  "Bowker  acts  tlie  part  of  a  true  friend 
who  has  known  trouble  himself,  and  has  had  large  and  varied  experience  of  life ; 
but,  although  in  his  younger  days  he  hud  mixed  with  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
his  day,  he  subsides  in  middle  life  into  "  a  fat  bald-headed  man,  with  a  grizzled 
beard,  a  largo  paunch,  and  flat  splay  feet,  badly  dressed,  and  not  too  clean," 
continually  drinking  beer  out  of  a  pewter  pot,  smoking  tobacco,  and  talking 
shop.  In  the  company  of  Charley  Potta,  an  artist  of  great  abilities,  he  pays  a 
visit  to  his  bosom  friend  Ludlow,  who  has  married,  and  lives  in  a  pretty  villa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ixindon,  and  the  dress  and  bearing  of  the  two  gentle- 
men are  thus  described : — 

"  It  ia  tmdeniable  that  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Potts  and  Mr.  Bowker  was  not  calculated 
to  impress  the  beholder  with  a  feeling  of  respect,  or  a  sense  of  their  position  in  society. 
Holding  this  to  be  a  gala-day,  llr.  Potts  had  extracted  a  bank-note  from  the  stomach  of 
the  china  sailor  and  expended  it  at  the  '  emporium '  of  .tn  outfitter  in  Oxford  Street,  in 
the  purchase  of  a  striking  hut  particularly  ill-fitting  suit  of  checked  clothes — coat,  waist- 
coat, and  trousers  to  match.  His  boots,  of  an  unyielding  leather,  had  very  thick  clomp 
soles,  which  emitted  curious  wheezings  and  groanings  as  he  walked ;  his  puce-colonred 
gloves  were  baggy  at  all  the  fingers'  ends,  and  utterly  impenetrable  as  regarded  the 
thumbs.  His  white  hat  was  a  little  on  one  side,  and  his  moustaches  were  twifted  with  a 
ferocity  which,  however  fascinating  to  the  maidsen'ants  at  the  kitchen  windows,  fiailed  to- 
please  the  ruralizing  cits  and  citizenesses,  who  were  accustomed  to  regard  a  white  hat  as 
the  distinctive  badge  of  card-sharpers,  and  a  moustache  as  the  ontward  and  visible  sign  of 
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■windlinr.  lit.  Bowkor  had  mode  little  difference  in  his  ordinary  nttirc.  He  wore 
•  looae  ihapclcM  brown  gnnncnt,  which  wna  more  like  n  cloth  droiiiiint^-prown  than  b 
paletot ;  a  block  woiitcoat  fniyed  at  the  pockets  from  constant  contact  n  ith  his  pipe-stem, 
and  10  much  too  short  that  tiie  end^i  of  hia  white  cotton  braces  won.-  in  full  view ;  also  a 
pair  of  grey  trousers  of  the  cut  which  hiid  been  in  fashion  when  their  owner  had  been  in 
fiuhion,  made  very  full  over  the  bout,  and  hnring  broad  leather  gtrapa.  Mr.  Bowkcr  also 
wore  a  soft  black  widc-awako  hnt,  and  perfumed  the  Inignuit  air  with  strong  Cavendish 
tobacco,  fragments  of  which  decuruted  liis  benrd.  Tho  two  created  a  srnsation  as  they 
strode  up  the  quiet  High  Street ;  and  when  they  ninR  at  Eton  I/)dge,  (feoffroy's  pretty 
Berrant-maid  was  ready  todropbetwocnudmirutinii  at  Sir.  IVtta'suppeatnnce,  anil  a  sudden 
apprehension  that  ilr.  Bowkor  tuid  eume  after  the  plate." 

ThiB  ilescription  may  be  ainuKing,  but  by  a  largo  majority  of  readers  it  will 
pn>biibly  bo  i-ecoivoa  us  a.  true  statoinont  of  fact  by  an  autlior  who  know.s 
the  hubitd  of  tho  men  he  ia  writing  ulx>ut,  and  who  will  readily  believe  that 
two  distinguirihed  ui-tists  could  j)rescut  themselves  in  thin  riiliculou.s  faBhioo, 
utterly  uiiL-onfioious  of  it«  impropriety,  at  tho  dinner  table  of  their  more 
lioliuhod  frii'nd,  and  in  tho  drawing-room  of  his  uowly-murrip<l  wife. 

If  this  book  had  stood  alone  as  a  truvestio  of  tho  profcifinii,  it  mifrht  have 
been  jios-sfd  over,  or  received  as  an  entertaining,  though  highly  exaggerated 
dew^nption  of  cortuin  phases  of  arti.ft  life.  Tho  youth  of  every  profession  in 
unlike  its  middle  life,  and  this,  again,  dilTers  from  ita  age.  Art  students  arc 
apt  to  bo  picturoHque  in  their  costume,  and  fond  of  beer  and  tobacco,  and  to 
indulge  in  a  gi-eut  deal  of  professional  slang.  Medical  students  are  still  moro 
distinguished  oy  their  pi-onenesa  to  tlie  two  latter  accomplishments,  while  it  ia 
possible  that  they  lead  less  pure  lives ;  but,  after  all,  they  grow  into  gontloinon 
of  good  repute,  having  cast  oil'  the  slough  of  their  youthful  follies,  and  fitted 
themselves  to  mix  upon  even  tei-ms  with  tho  best  of  their  contemiiornries  of 
both  sexes.  Those  authors  who  have  introduced  into  their  novels  the  chaiiutiT 
of  an  artist,  invariably,  so  fur  us  wo  can  remember,  rejircsent  him  as  being 
either  very  simple  or  verj*  underbred,  and  wo  do  not  bhune  the  author  of  tho 
present  book  .so  much  for  following  tho  fashion  that  has  hitherto  prevailed,  as 
for  having  mtroducod  into  his  novel  a  thinlj-  veiled  description  of  a  private 
society,  which,  if  litendly  b-uo,  would  justify  that  false  estimate  of  the  pro- 
fession which  too  generally  prevaib<.  'l1iis  estimate  ia  derived,  not  from  the 
biograpliies  of  men  like  Bejoiolds,  Lawrence,  Constable,  Leslie,  Dyce,  Ea^tlake, 
ana  others,  who  are  truly  rcpi-esentativo  men,  but  from  the  writings  of  jMipular 
novelist*.  Thackeray's  caricatures  of  Andrea  Fitch,  and  of  Mr.  Gandish,  of 
Clivo  N'owcome,  a  gentleman  and  a  bad  artist,  and  J.  J.  Ridley,  tho  son  of  a 
domestic  servant  and  a  g<x)d  one,  very  inadequately  represent  the  profession 
from  which  they  are  dru-wn.  No  groat  influence,  probably,  has  been  moro 
ill-nsed  than  that  of  Thackeray  in  this  special  instance  of  his  literary  deprecia- 
tion of  a  whole  profession ;  and  yot  no  man  had  gi-eator  sympathy  with  their 
work,  or  better  opportunities  of  infonniug  himself  of  their  habits  and  acquirc- 
ment«.  "  It  is  moro  easy  to  be  doej)  than  to  bo  fair,"  and  he  has  preferred  to 
describe  bud  jiainters,  or  weak  and  vain  men,  and  in  so  doing  he  has  cast  dis- 
credit u]K)n  the  whole  profession,  hardly  eveu  noting  by  tho  way  all  that  ho 
knew  to  bo  noble  and  gracious  in  its  ranks. 

The  greater  part  of  all  that  has  been  written  about  artists  is  indeed  wonder- 
fiillv  unlike  them.  Like  the  youth  of  other  professions,  they  are,  in  their 
student  days,  unsettled  in  theii-  views,  enthusiastic,  intolerant,  and  clannish. 
As  students  they  are  alao,  for  the  most  port,  somewhat  careless  of  a])pcarancos, 
and,  generally  speaking,  poor.  In  time  they  become  as  orderly,  methodical, 
and  continuously  industrious  as  other  men.  Thoy  are  a«  fond  of  making  money. 
aind  B8  capable  of  managing  their  affairs,'  as  oitunary  mortals  usually  are.  If 
tlie  dealer  comes  between  the  artist  and  his  clients  he  can  make  but  little,  at  all 
events  on  the  side  of  tho  artist,  who  knows  the  market  value  of  his  work  to  a 
shilling,  and  is  seldom  inclined  to  budge  from  his  price.  It  is  tho  pun-ha.-er. 
St  the  artist,  who  has  made  the  dealer.  He  might  buy  his  pictures  from  tho 
liBter's  easel  for  less  money  than  ho  will  have  to  give  to  the  doalor ;  b\it  in  his 
■nsaction  with  tho  hitter  ho  is  bound  by  no  law  of  otiquette  or  tVoling  of 
doUcacy,  and  if  he  does  not  like  the  jiicture  he  has  onlorod,  he  i.uu  decline  it, 
and  have  another  iu  its  stead.  Tho  artist,  on  his  side,  pix-fei-»  to  tr.iUfu(.l  his 
bntdness  through  tho  dealer,  because  his  picture  is  at  onco  and  for  ever  taken  off 
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hin  hart'].-,  and  no  ra^igefttions  or  it^qiieflU  ore  made  for  aberoiians  vhich  ibtoIts 
the  ex]icnditurc  of  further  time  npon  the  work.  The  influence  of  dealers  L-«, 
huwfvor.  U'lO  pr«at,  and  in  »>me  rei^pects  demoralizing  to  the  intncets  both  of 
artist  :in<l  the  public.  The  trade  of  art  i^  in  their  hands,  and  if  ^iriy  transacted 
it  itf  ax  well  that  it  ithonld  be  ro.  At  presient  their  influence  is,  as  we  have  aoid, 
tor>  grfsit  to  be  a  wholesome  one :  but  to  represent  a  society  of  artists  as  trem- 
blinj;  with  exj  cctation  and  anxiety  before  a  rich  and  Tulgar  dealer,  is  aim^y  to 
offer  an  insult  to  the  profession,  and  a  gross  caricature  to  the  public. 

In  conclunon,  we  nave  only  to  say  that  artiste  being  accustomed  to  expceas 
their  thoitrrht>  in  lanfniage  of  their  own,  the  recognised  Lingtuige  of  painting, 
they  an-  often  leAS  able  to  express  their  ideas  in  ordmarv  conversation  than  other 
men.  With  a  verj-  large  acquaintance  among  the  profWion,  howerer,  the  pre- 
sent writer  has  never  met  the  prototypes  of  Mr.  Gnindi.><h  or  of  Mr.  Fitch,  the 
hist<^>ri(.'al  ];aintcTS  who  drop  their  h's,  or  of  Ge<rffrev  Ludlow,  who  first  manies 
a  woman  off  a  doorstep,  and  sobseqnently  an  aristocratic  heiress,  or  even  of 
Mr.  William  Bowker,  with  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  and  the  taste  for  pot- 
hou.'«s ;  nor  can  he  remember  to  have  been  in  the  company  of  such  an  array  of 
dixtinguishe<l  artistri  as  are  described  in  the  opening  chapter  of  "  Land  at  LsKt." 
even  on  one  of  the  ncHsiest  evenings  of  the  so-called  "  Titians." 

Tht  Return  of  the  (htardt,  and  other  Poems.     By  SiK  Pbajtcis  H.  D0TI& 
London :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1866. 

Sir  Fraxcis  Dotle  has  told  us  in  a  very  simple,  manly,  and  wall-irrittaB 
preface,  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  yenture  upon  what  he  calls  "the 
rash  act  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  of  fifty-six  "  of  publishing,  or  rather  re- 
publishing, a  volume  of  poems  chiefly  juvenile.  He  is  a  candidate  for  the  Chair 
of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  on  the  approaching  vacancy  which  will  be  caused  by 
Mr.  Arnold's  resignation.  This  fact  has  been  certainly  so  far  useful  to  him, 
that  it  has  at  once  secured  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  his  Poems ;  and  a*  they 
are,  to  sa^  the  very  least,  the  productions  of  a  thoughtful  and  highly-cnltiyated 
mind,  wntten  with  simplicity  and  prace,  without  a  particle  of  affectation,  and 
often  with  force  and  spirit,  the  criticism  which  they  nave  called  forth  has  been 
always  of  a  kindly  and  friendly  character,  such  as  may  remind  him  that  Cicero's 
words,  "  iiec  languescens  sncumbebat  senectuti,"  were  applied  to  Cato,  when 
he  had  passed  by  some  twenty  years  or  more  "  the  fatal  age  of  fifty."  Or,  if 
Cato  is  not  the  most  encouraging  example  to  a  poet,  he  may  remember  that 
Cowpor  hardly  wrote  a  verso  till  he  was  fifty- three  or  fifty- four,  that  Dryden's 
last  poem  is  perhaps  his  most  famous,  that  Qoethe  was  still  a  great  poet  at 
seventy,  and  that  our  best  living  poets  have  certainly  not  lost  their  firo  when 
they  are  no  longer  young. 

At  the  same  time,  while  it  is  impossible  not  to  like  these  poems,  and  to  deme 
firom  them  a  friendly  feeling  for  their  writer,  they  are  hardly  so  great  aa  the 
marks  of  power  which  they  exhibit  might  have  justified  us  in  expecting.  We 
have  been  rather  puzzled  where  to  place  them.  They  are  too  sincere  and 
thoughtful  to  bo  called  mere  vern  tie  tociitf,  and  without  possessing  either  the 
exuberant  flow  of  fancy,  or  the  fatal  facility  of  diction,  which  was  the  gift  and 
snare  of  Praed,  they  mark  a  man  of  far  stronger  metal,  both  of  thought  and 
language.  They  remind  us,  perhaps,  more  of  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's  occasional 
pieces,  than  of  any  other  writings;  and  we  catch  ourselves  often  asking  the 
question — which  we  should  ask  far  more  reproachfully  of  Mr.  Taylor — why  has 
a  man,  who  was  capable  of  so  much,  cared  to  write  so  little  ?  Sir  Fiancis  Doyle 
can  perhaps  answer  the  question  better  than  we  can.  It  seems  to  us,  speakmg 
as  mere  outsiders,  that  he  has  had  ample  opportunities.  He  is  nut  one  of  the 
poets,  as  Wordsworth  calls  them,  "by  nature  bom,  hut  lacking  the  occomj^itK- 
ment  of  verff ;"  ho  had,  no  doubt,  the  encouragement  of  one  whom  he  addresses 
as  "dear  Gladstone,"  and  who  is  quite  as  capable  of  appreciating  poetical  as 
any  other  kind  of  excellence ;  and  he  had,  lastly,  the  large  leisure  of  an  All 
Souls'  Fellowship,  the  very  object  of  which  was  to  give  the  final  grace  of  high 
cultivation  to  the  "  bnie  nati,  bene  veatiti,"  and  (Sir  Francis  was  certainly  mote) 
"  med'Dcriter  docti."  But  we  remember  some  expression  of  Burke's,  that ' '  he  was 
not  dandled  into  greatness,"  which  is  even  more  applicable  to  poetry  tlum  it  is 
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to  politics ;  a  certain  amount  of  stniggle  is  wanted  to  create  the  very  t«m- 
perameut  of  the  "genuti  irntabilo;"  Qiid  though,  by  iwine  odd  porversity,  poets 
nave  been  too  nfteu  hunkfiring  after  patrons,  rH'hlller  was  quite  right  when  ho 
congratulated  himself  that  "  by  no  kind  Miuconus  roarvd,  to  no  Meiiii'i  endeared, 
German  Art  arose."  We  hope  Sii-  Francis  will  pardon  Ua  for  thinking  that  if 
ho  had  been  n  Bil)le  clerk  at  t'embroke  instead  of  a  FttUow  of  All  Souls',  a  touch 
or  two  of  the  «pur  of  neccssitA',  to  take  one  of  his  favourite  images,  would  not 
only  hove  made  the  Yorkshire  fiorse  a  more  sure  winner  of  the  (JxJ'ord  St.  liCger, 
but  would  have  given  him  a  more  "  terrible  pace  "  and  "  a  broader  stride  "  in  the 
tield  of  poetry.  As  it  is,  he  speaks  very  modestly  of  his  own  fugitive  pieces,  and, 
reganlefl  as  such,  they  deserve  a  high  place  for  their  promise,  and  we  hope  will 
bo  on  earnest  of  still  greater  performances. 

The  subject  of  the  principal  poem  of  the  volume  is  taken  from  the  remarkable 
myth  with  which  Plato  finishes  the  "Hopublic,"  the  "Vision  of  Er  the  Pam- 
phylian."  The  idea  is  a  good  and  original  one,  for  se\-oral  of  Plato's  myths  are 
susceptible  of  a  poetical  treatment,  at  once  from  their  intrinsic  beauty,  and  from 
the  anticipations  which  lie  hid  in  them  of  far  higher  Christian  truths.  As 
Keble  exjrresses  it,  they  were  the  thoughts  which,  "  through  man}*  a  dreary  age, 
upbore  whato'er  of  good  or  wise  still  lived  in  bard  iin<l  sage."  The  myth,  in 
this  instance,  is  a  double  one,  and  deals  with  two  distinct  subjects,  which  throws 
an  indiattnctness  over  it,  from  which  the  poem  ba.s  not  entuely  escaped.  The 
first  part  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  description  of  purgatory,  almost  such 
■s  Dante  himself  might  have  written.  Er,  the  son  of  Armenius,  a  Pam- 
phylian  hero,  killed  in  battle,  is  taken  down  to  the  abode  of  the  departed.  He  sees 
niirits  coming  into  a  beautiful  meadow  (hero  again  Plato  curiously  resembles 
Dante)  from  all  directions,  some  from  heaven,  some  "  with  a  travel-wom  look" 
from  earth.  The  earthly  spirit*  are  fresh  from  "  their  subterranean  journey, 
which  they  said  had  lasted  l.OUO  years."    In  Sir  Francis's  paraphrase : — 

"  But  tho  forfjivc-n  ones,  with  shuddering  awe, 

Kecoimt  their  traVLli  through  UpU's  ungry  deep; 

A  hundred  dnorN"  ynirs,  for  such  the  law, 
Thrauf^h  trarkltwa  thomii  and  si^clhing  Sre  they  creep ; 

Th»n  thiit  I'iK'h  crime  may  ttrntuld  penance  meet, 

'l"en  tiiiica  that  dismal  circuit  Ihcy  repent." 

Such  is  the  Plutonic  "  Purgatorio  "  of  the  soul  passing  from  the  earth.  But 
the  inoft  curious  part  of  fho  myth  is  that  which  fonned  indeed  a  greater  feature 
in  the  teaching  of  the  later  Platonists  than  in  Plato  himself  (it  is  one  of  the 
points  for  which  St.  Jerome  attacks  Origen) — the  idea  that  soul.s  once  in  heaven 
choose  again  on  earthly  destiny  for  themselves,  and  are  happy  or  miserable 
according  as  they  have  chosen  "through  true  philosophy  "  or  not.  Thi.-)  thought 
ia  worked  out,  not  only  with  great  beauty,  out  with  great  humonr,  by  Plato, 
and  Sir  Francis  Diiyle  would  have  done  wisely,  we  think,  to  have  imparted 
some  of  the  true  Socratic  touches,  such  as  where  Oqiheus  chooses  the  life  of  a 
awan,  because,  having  been  slain  by  women,  ho  detested  them  too  much  to  bo 
bom  of  a  woman — or  whore  Atalanta  becomes  an  athlete — or,  again,  the  fine 
poetical  description  of  Ulysses  "  going  about  for  a  long  time  looking  for  some 
«|uiet  nix)k  in  life,  remembering  his  long  sufferings."  The  followmg  verses, 
however,  describe  tho  general  scene  exlix-moly  well.  The  "  maiden  Lachosiii" 
addresses  the  spirits : — 

•■  Ye  dhort-lived  souls,  once  more  the  yfora  retnm, 
Once  more  for  you  tho  dre>m«  of  i-aKh  begin. 
And  a  nrw  met-  bt*nf-ath  the  sun  nhall  learn 
Uow  man  is  tiom  to  sorrow  and  to  »in  ; 
And  yet  thin  hour  is  yoon  ;  if  used  aright, 
Yoor  joys  may  yet  be  pure,  your  bnidens  light. 

"  On  rush  the  spirits,  in  their  rtinks  to  share 
Thoae  myriad  fortun(«,  hidinsp  nil  the  plain, 
Princedoni  or  serfship,  huppy  Ions  despair, 
Wilh  easy  fomi  of  iflory  or  of  gain  ; 
Tumptvd  by  pjwor,  tho  lintt  in  ttuoping  down. 
Forget  tho  ilia  thai  wait  upon  a  crown. 
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"  Those  Tvho  had  died  in  yonih,  an  easier  throng, 
Snatched  at  tumultuous  pleasure,  mixed  with  pain  ; 
The  old  made  wise  thro'  sufi'ering,  pondered  long, 
And  paused,  and  feared  to  be  deceived  again ; 
AVhiUt  some,  of  wild  excitement  weary,  chose 
Inglorious  ease  at  once,  and  long  repose." 

Much  of  this  is  expressed  in  pure  and  powerful  language,  a  good  deal  in  tlie 
tone,  and  perhaps  from  ^tho  inspiration,  of  the  first  poem  in  our  lanfuage  on 
anj-tldng  like  a  similar  subject,  Wordsworth's  "Laodamia."  The  suhject,  in 
fact,  of  the  immediate  state  of  the  soul  after  death  is  one  which,  if  treated  by  a 
Protestant,  is  perhaps  most  easily  treated  under  a  veil  of  Pagan  associations. 
"In  that  dread  circle"  Boman  Catholics  can  walk  more  familiarly,  whether 
wisely  or  not,  than  we  can.  Its  visions  inspired  the  incomparable  beauties  of 
the  "  Purgatorio"  and  the  "Paradiso;"  but  to  us  the  whole  subject  is  rather  one 
where,  to  use  Johnson's  well-known  saying,  "  man  trembling  in  the  presence  of 
his  Judge  does  not  think  of  metaphors.  "  No  torch  is  kin£ed  at  that  flame — 
a  funeral  pile."  But,  as  we  hare  touched  on  this  subject,  we  may  add  that  few 
will  not  be  struck  with  the  vividness  and  depth  of  the  last  great  £nglish  poem 
on  Purgatory,  Dr.  Newman's  "Dream  of  Gerontius." 

Some  of  tno  other  classical  jxiems  deserve  a  respectful  notice,  such  as  that  on 
the  old  age  of  Sophocles,  the  paraphrase  of  the  Second  Olympiad  of  Pindar,  and 
the  two  entitled  the  Epicurean  and  the  Platonist.  The  idea  of  the  first  is  again 
taken  A-om  the  well-known  passage  in  the  "Republic,"  and  though  it  hudly 
equals  a  striking  sonnet  of  Mr.  Arnold's  on  Sophocles,  it  is  a  good  expression  oi 
the  calm  and  &oughtful  wisdom  which  has  mode  Sophocles  one  of  the  most 
truly  philosophical  of  poets : — 

"  Upon  the  setting  sun  ho  gazed,  whose  light, 

An  emblem  of  himself,  before  him  lay. 

Poised  in  mild  beauty  on  the  edge  of  ni^ht : 

The  dreams  that  dazzled  morning  with  delight, 
[^  The  splendours  of  hot  noon  had  passed  away. 

And  Repose  came  before  the  tomb,  a  sight 

Serenely  sacred  in  its  calm  decay ; 

For  as  Ufe  faded  underneath  the  sway 

Of  an  immortal  Spirit,  evermore 

Brighter  and  keener,  like  a  kindling  star 

Dilating  inwardly,  the  frantic  jar 

Of  struggling  lusts,  and  passions  deemed  before  ~'_ 

Resistless,  now  become  submiss  and  still. 

No  more  enchaining  the  distorted  will." 

"  The  Platonist "  and  "  The  Epicurean  "  have  also  both  of  them  well  expressed 
the  roirit  of  their  respective  teaching,  in  a  tone  which  again  reminds  us  of 
Wordsworth.    We  can  only  extract  some  graceful  lines  of  the  latter : — 

"  Oh !  that  mankind,  alive  to  truth. 

Would  cease  a  honeless  war  to  wage ; 
Would  reap  in  youth  the  joys  of  youth, 
In  age  the  peaccfulnesa  of  age. 

"  Pluck  then  the  flowers  which  line  the  stream. 
Instead  of  fighting  with  its  power ; 
But  pluck  as  flowers,  not  gems,  nor  deem 
That  they  will  bloom  beyond  their  hour. 

"  Whate'er  betides,  from  day  to  day. 
An  oven  pulse  and  spirit  keep ; 
And,  like  a  child  worn  out  with  play. 
When  wearied  with  existence,  sleep." 

Last,  and  certainly  not  least,  we  have  reserved  for  quotation  the  most  epirited 
and  characteristic  poem  in  the  volume,  the  "  Doncaster  St.  Leser."  It  is  a 
thoroughly  good  Fmdaric,  describing  to  the  life,  as  the  author  observee,  "  the 
acquaintance  of  every  peasant  on  the  ground  with  the  pedigrees,  performances, 
and  characters  of  the  horses  engaged,  ms  genuine  interest  in  the  resi4t,*and  the 
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mixture  of  hatred  and  contempt  whicli  he  used  to  feel  for  tho  Nowmarket 
fiiToaritea,  who  came  down  to  carry  off  the  great  national  prize."  If  Sir  Francis 
ia  elected  to  tho  Oxford  Chair,  ho  would  certainly  become  the  favourite  professor 
of  the  undergraduates  if  he  would  describe  the  Putney  boat-race  in  the  soma 
style.  Wo  wish  we  could  give  tho  whole  poem— the  mustor  of  the  "  hardy 
yeomen  from  tho  Craven  llills," — the  legends  of  the  old  men  "  recalling 
Beveller  in  his  pride,  or  Blacklock  of  the  mighty  stride  " — the  peal  of  the  bell, 
— the  gathering  of  the  horaea, — the  start, — "  tney're  off,  by  heaven,  liko  a 
single  norse,  though  twenty-seven."  The  Yorkshire  jacket  on  the  black  mare 
is  in  the  van — but  the  Newmarket  horse  is  steadily  biding  his  time.  The  con- 
clusion is  first-rate  :— 

"  Caro  sits  on  ovnry  lip  nnd  brow. 
AVTio  leada  ?  who  fiiilg  "  how  goes  it  now  ': 
Ijook  to  yon  town  !  aln-ndy  there 
Gleams  the  pink  and  white  of  tho  6ery  marc  ; 
And  thro'  that  which  was  but  now  a  gap, 
Creeps  on  tho  tcrriblo  white  cap  .... 
.  .  .  Then  momentlv,  like  gusts,  you  heard, 
Hb's  sixth  !  ho'.s  fifth  !  ho"»  fourth !  he's  third  '. 
And  on  like  »ome  glancing  mctoor-flame. 
The  strido  of  the  Derliv  winner  i-aroe. 
Thus  through  the  reeling  fi.!ld  he  Uew, 
And  near,  and  yet  more  near,  ho  iicw.  • 

Each  leap  seems  nearer  than  the  last, 
Kow,  now  tho  seeonil  horse  ia  past ; 
And  the  keen  rider  of  tho  mare, 
^Vith  haggard  looks  and  fevsrish  core, 
Hangs  forward  on  the  speechless  air, 
Br  steady  stillness  nonug  in 
The  remnant  of  her  speed  to  win. 
One  other  bound— one  more — 'tis  done! 
Itight  up  to  her  the  horse  hss  run. 
And  bead  to  head,  and  stride  for  stride, 
Newmarket's  hope  and  Yorkshire's  pride, 
Liko  horses  harnessed  side  by  side, 

Are  struggling  to  the  goal. 
Kide !  gallant  son  of  Ebor,  rido  ! 
For  the  dear  honours  of  the  North 
Stretch  every  burstiog  sinew  forth. 

Put  out  thy  inmost  soul, — 
'    And  with  knee  and  thigh,  and  lightened  rein, 
Lift  in  the  mare  by  might  and  main ; 
Tho  feelings  of  the  people  roach 
Wimt  lii»i  beyond  the  springs  of  speech  ; 
80  that  there  rises  np  no  sound 
From  th^  wide  human  lip  around ; 
One  spirit  flashes  from  each  eye, 
Ono  impidso  lifts  each  heart  throat-high. 
One  short  and  panting  silence  broods 
O'er  tho  worldly  working  multitudes.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Hut  mark  what  an  arrowy  rush  is  there, 
'  Ho's  beat !  he's  beat,  by  heaven  ! '    Tho  more. 
Just  on  the  post,  her  spirit  rare, 
^V'^en  hope  herself  might  well  despair, 
AVlien  time  had  not  a  breath  to  spare, 
With  bird-liku  dash  shoots  clean  away, 
And  by  half  a  length  has  gained  the  day. 
Then,  how  to  life  uiat  silence  wokes! 
Ten  thousand  hats  thrown  up  on  high. 
Send  darkness  to  the  erhoing  sky  ; 
And  liko  the  crash  of  hell-pcnt  lakes, 

Outburtiting  from  the  deepest  fountains 

Among  the  rent  and  reeling  mountains, 

At  om.e  fixim  thirty  thousand  throats 
Rushes  the  Yorkshire  roar ; 

And  the  name  of  their  northern  winner  floats 
A  league  from  the  course,  and  more." 
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F  In  the  zoidst  of  all  the  fun  there  is  true  poetry  here— like  Bome  bunt  of  a 
Chorus  in  a  covaeAj  of  Aristophanes  ;  and  though  there  are  many  other  poems  of 
great  merit,  none  in  the  volume  has  the  thorough  and  sustained  "  go  of  the 
St.  Leger.  "The  Spanish  Mother,"  "Lady  Agnes,"  "The  Private  of  the 
Bu£b,"  "The  Loss  of  the  Birkenhead,"  aU,  however,  preserve  the  character  at 
simple  and  often  nervous  language,  with  an  entire  want  of  either  effort  or 
affectation,  which  we  have  already  assigned  to  the  volume :  and  tiiere  is  often 
a  great  folicity  in  single  phrases  or  stuizas,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  which 
describes  the  French  soldiers'  feeling  for  Napoleon  :— 

[  ,  "  'Twas  then  a  splendid  sight  to  sec,  though  terrible,  I  ween. 

How  his  vast  spirit  filled  and  moved  the  wheels  of  the  machine. 
^Vidc  sounding  leagues  of  sentient  steel,  and  fire  that  lived  to  kOl, 
Were  hut  the  echo  of  his  voice,  the  body  of  his  wiU." 

Wo  have  said,  however,  enough  to  show  that  manj  of  these  poems  deserve 
far  more  than  a  cursory  perusal,  and  perhaps  to  indicate .  that  Oxford  will 
certainly  do  liei-sclf  no  (Uscredit  if  gho  choosey  this  author  for  her  Professor  of 
Poetry.  We  have  frankly  acknowledged,  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  that 
we  fool  the  want  of  a  little  more  back-bone — of  one  or  two  great  poems  which 
might  give  strength  and  substance  to  a  very  diversified  collection  of  minor  ones. 
Without  some  production  which  demands  a  real  effort,  and  gives  evidence  of 
sustained  ability,  small  collections  of  poems,  such  as  some  of  Mr.  H.  Taylor's 
volumes,  will  always  smack  of  dilettanteum.  Let  Sir  Francis  Doyle  gather  up 
his  strength,  and  resolve,  if  he  becomes  Professor  of  Poetry,  to  do  something 
worthy  of  his  ability,  either  as  a  poet  or  a  critic.  The  field  of  criticism  upon 
great  modem  poetry — for  example,  either  upon  Dante  or  upon  our  own  poets  of 
the  soventoenth  ccntiuy — is  almost  utterly  untrodden  in  England.  In  this,  as 
in  almost  aU  literary  matters,  the  present  English  generation  is  infinitely 
behind  both  France  and  Qt;nnany.  We  have  had  next  to  nothing  since  Hazlitt 
and  Coleridge ;  for  though  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  his  work  as  Professor  admirably 
well,  ho  has  not  given  us  much  of  poetic  criticism ;  and  Sir  Francis's  really 
capital  stylo  will  bo  as  valuable  in  criticism  as  in  poetry.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact 
not  enough  noticed,  that  a  good  poetical  style  almost  always  implies  a  good 
prose  style.  So  it  was  with  Dry^en,  Milton,  Byron,  Cowper,  Walter  Scott, 
Coleridge.  In  this  respect,  to  have  written  a  volume  of  really  good  poems  is 
no  slight  evidence  that  a  man  will  make  a  powerful  critia  Ani\  if  Sir  Francis 
Doyle  is  elected,  we  shall  bo  disappointed  if  ho  does  not  worthily  answer  to 
the  new  call  upon  his  jx)wers,  and  ^ow  UB  that  he  is  able  not  merely  to  create 
expectations,  but  to  satisfy  them. 

The  Masque  at  Ludlow,  and  other  Romanesque$.     By  the  Author  of  "Mary 
Powell."    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

We  have  no  right  to  pronounce  a  vein  exhausted,  when  it  still  turns  out  such 
ore  us  this ;  for  the  present  little  work  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  which  the 
authoress  of  '•  Marj'  Powell  "  has  produced.  Her  power  of  realising  and  living 
in  the  past  is  indeed  enviable.  We  have  here  the  preparations  and  arrangements 
of  the  Mas<^ue  of  "  Comns ;  "  the  sojourn  of  Edmund  Spenser  in  the  "  salvage  " 
north,  with  various  tender  incidents  suggestive  of,  and  reappearing  in,  the 
"  Faerie  Quoene ;  "  and  the  sad  experience  and  history  of  the  fair  daughter  of 
the  great  astronomer — Maria  Galileo. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  each  of  these  is  made  real  to  the  reader  wiUi 
exquisite  pathos  and  life.  It  is  hard  to  decide,  supposingthe  throe  had  been  sent 
in  for  a  prize,  to  which  it  ought  to  have  been  adjudged.  We  think  the  tenderness 
and  beauty  shown  in  the  idea  of  (JaUleo's  daughter  struck  to  the  heart  with  the 
disgrace  of  her  father's  recantation,  would  plead  hard  for  the  last "  romanesque  " 
in  the  book  being  preferred.  But  then  the  woodland  sportiveness  of  the 
Spenserian  fiction  would  disturb  the  bias ;  and  by  the  time  the  question  between 
these  two  was  settled,  the  "  many-minded  "  insight  into  characters  shown  in 
the  "Comus"  correspondence  would  bespeak  for  its  writer  the  highest  place 
among  the  three. 
_    Such  works  of  imagination  may  rank  as  trifles  in  literature ;  but  after  all, 
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wh&t  IB  liistory  itaelf  but  a  moro  elaborate  attempt  in  the  same  direction  P  ami 
to  whom  do  wa  ndjud^  the  prize  in  histurj'.  but  to  him  who  enters  most 
complutcly  into  the  a])irit  of  tlio  thought  and  action  of  the  time  ?      Every 

t^Mcriptivc  sentence  in  Gibbon,  or  in  Froude,  is  but  an  act  of  the  imagination. 

'-Ibthing  the  bare  ribs  of  fact  with  the  desh  and  blood  of  skilful  tiction.  We  are 
jnst  as  much  in  the  hands  of  a  profesaed  historian  in  the  matter  of  details,  as  we 
are  in  the  hand;§  of  the  aiithoremof  "  Mary  Powell." 

And.  bnsidifs  fho  several  contributions  which  these  works  make  to  the  study 
of  coutomponiry  history,  there  is  a  special  and  by  no  means  coutem]>tible  service, 
which  thuy  may  render  under  circumstances  frequently  oct-urring.  Th>j  ctdtivated 
historical  mind  may  be  disabled  from  work  and  laid  Oisido  by  bodily  sickness, 
or  by  age,  and  then  the  delight  found  in  ouch  works  as  this  is  truly  refreshing. 
And  it  ia  o  touching  feature  in  this  case  that  such  minds  are  mimstored  to  by 
one  of  themselves  :  "  huud  iguara  mali,  misuris  succurrere  disco." 


An  Enylith  Primrr.  ComjiUod  under  the  Superintenilence  of  Edward  C.  Lowe. 
D.I).,  Head  Master  of  St.  John's  School, llui-stpiorpoint.  Brighton  :  Wake- 
ling  ;  London  :  Parker.     1866. 

Tuia  ix  !in  exceedingly  well  arranged  and  executed  little  manual  of  English 
■dhool-work,  imdcr  the  various  heads  of  Btdigious  Instruction,  Arithmetic, 
lustory  and  Ge<)graj>hy,  the  Mother  Tongue.  Its  explanations  are  sensible  and 
intelligible,  and  given  with  a  vigoui-  and  life  which  is  likuly  to  make  them  liked 
and  remembered  Dy  boys.  In  the  lost  ])ortion  of  the  book,  "Dt.  Lowe  has  arailMd 
himself  uf  the  most  recent  contributions  to  the  subject,  and  acknowledges  his 
nbligutious  to  Archbishop  Trench's  "English  Past  and  Present,"  Dean  Alford's 
•'  (tuuun's  English,"  and  Iligginsou's  "  English  Grammar."  It  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  meet  with  such  u  stjntencc  as  this  in  a  manual  for  school  use : — "  A  boy 
should  not  write  a  holiday  letter  and  soy  that  ho  '  experiences  extreme  gratifica- 
tion in  informing  his  mamma,  by  his  preceptor'^  desire,  that  the  vacation  at  his 
scmiuury  will  commence,'  &c  &c. ;  but  '  he  will  let  his  mother  know  that  he  is 
very  glml  to  say  that  his  master  begs  him  to  t<fll  her  that  the  hi:>lidavs  at  his 
school  begin,'  &c."  (p.  138).  ^Vhat  will  the  "flunkey's  English"  scliool  soy 
to  such  a  violation  uf  good  maunei-s  as  this  P 

There  is  one  jioint  in  this  little  book  to  which  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  take 
exception.  The  chapter  on  Eeligiou.s  Instruction,  while  it  contains  all  that  in 
indispensable,  and  adds  to  it  much  that  Ls  really  good,  also  includes  some  things 
that  would  much  better  have  been  jprotormitted.  The  formal  arrangement  of 
tbe  Lord's  Piuyer,  into  a.  The  Petition,  6.  The  Gift  of  the  Spirit  prayed  for, 
e.  The  Virtue  needed,  d.  The  Deadly  Sin  prayed  against,  seems  to  us  artiliciiLl, 
and  therefore  worse  than  useless.  For  the  sake  of  introducing  the  aeven  eo- 
called  deadly  sins,  the  most  forced  and  unnatural  assertions  ore  made.  Who, 
e.^.,  would  Buspect  that  in  the  petition  "  Thy  kingdom  oome,"  the  deadly  sin 
prayed  agaiiuft  is  "  Cinietoiittieiu,"  or  that  in  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  it  is  "  Lust  or 
Luxury  P"  All  such  unrealities  (and  they  extend  through  the  whole  classifica- 
tion) tend  to  bring  about  that  morbid  devotion  to  formalism  which  is  the  very 
canker  of  our  religious  youth  of  both  sexes.  Again,  we  have  much  that  is  fanci- 
ful in  the  matter  tauylit :  e.g.,  on  p.  21  : — "  The  Four  Evangelists,  and  thoil- 
Symbols  or  Signs ;  S.  Matthew,  a  winged  man ;  S.  Mark,  a  winged  lion  ;  S. 
Luke,  a  winged  ox ;  8.  John,  an  eagle.'  Mliat  is  this,  conventional  as  it  all 
ia,  but  mere  imagination  P  It  has  not  even  the  consent  of  the  ancient  Church, 
wl>o  interpreted  these  cherubic  symbols  very  variously,  even  when  they  applied 
thm  to  tiie  Evangelists.  And  now  we  come  to  even  worse,  when  wo  find 
UPOOff  the  "  Jyiiictpal  Chni'ch  teusons,"  "8.  David's  Day,  Patnni  of  Wales," 
"8.  Patrick's  Day,  Putrun  of  Ireliuid,"  "8.  George's  Day,  Patron  of  England  " 
(by-thc-by.  whv  is  St.  Andrew,  "  Patron  "  of  Scotland,  omitted?). 

meet  witli,  as  was  to  be  ex]>ectod,  fanciful  and  fictitious  rules  of  duty 
(than  which  few  things  ore  more  pernicious)  in  the  most  peromptorj- 
r — t.y.,  in  trealiug  of  Tithes: — "This  payment,  charged  by  law  upon 
|j«i<I«mI  property  has  nothing  to  do  with  thr  cluim  tijxtn  n-iry  fhriKliui's  nni- 
aei*net  tit  ijire  one-teiUli  uf  Uif  iunmie  to  tlie  ilirtcl  ijloni  of  diA."  Where,  WO  may 
■ak,  is  this  claim  asserted  in  Iloly  Scripluio  P  la  it  possible  that  this  wild  raid 
rash  binding  of  the  consciences  oi  the  young  occurs  in  a  manual  of  that  Church 
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which  announces  that  "  whatever  is  not  read  in  Holy  Scripture,  or  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  reqvdred  of  any  man  that  it  ahotild  be  thought 
remuHite  or  necessary  to  salvation  ?  " 

Then  wo  have  enumerated  "The  seven  corporal  works  of  mercy,"  "The 
seven  siuiitiial  works  of  mercy,"  &c.  &c.,  catalogues  imknown  to  God's  word 
and  to  the  Bcfonncd  Churches,  and  tending  surely  to  no  good  end  but  to  disturb 
the  conscience  with  vain  classifications,  while  the  one  prompting  spirit  of  love 
should  reign  and  act  supreme. 

AVe  are  grieved  that  this  "  dead  fly"  of  Romanizing  nonsense  should  taint  a 
book  othcnnso  so  very  good,  and  should  constrain  us  to  warn  schoolmasters 
who  would  keep  their  pupils  soimd  in  faith  and  practice  &ota  admitting  it 
among  their  class-books.  VVe  live  in  a  time  when  any,  oven  the  least,  tendency 
to  the  wide-spreading  defection  into  formalism  ought  to  be  instantly  and  firmly 
resisted. 

Letters  from  Florence  on  the  Religious  Reform  Movements  in  Italy.     By  WiLLIAJC 
Talmadge,  B.A.  Oxon.      London  :  Bivingtons.     1866. 

The  readers  of  the  Ottanlian  newspaper  are  already  in  ix>sse88ion  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  contents  of  those  letters.  But  wo  have  every  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  Mr.  Talmadge  for  having  reprinted  them  in  one  volume.  We  need 
hardly  inform  our  readers  that  the  author's  views  on  the  important  subject  of 
which  he  treats  are  adverse  to  the  introduction  into  Italy  of  any  foreign  Church, 
cither  as  such,  or  as  adapted  more  or  less  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  Italian 
mind.  He  believes,  and  in  this  we  thoroughly  agree  with  him,  that  all  hope  of 
healthy  and  lasting  reform  is  bound  up  with  the  amelioration  of  the  existing 
national  Church ;  and  that  any  individiial,  or  congregation,  or  set  of  congrega- 
tions, at  present  compelled  to  separate  irom  that  Church,  ought  to  hold  aloo^ 
with  an  organisation  purely  provisional,  waiting  for  the  day  when  a  reformed 
national  Church  shall  oe  possible.  That  this  is  the  only  path  to  safe  amend- 
ment, must  be  plain  to  all  who  are  sound  in  the  fiEiith,  and  sober  in  judgment; 
avoiding,  as  it  does,  the  immense  peril  of  relapse  into  infidelity  after  the  fbieed 
credences  of  Bomanism.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Talmadge's  book  is  full  of  interest, 
and  needs  only  to  be  read  in  order  to  furnish  quite  sufficient  reason  why  the 
Anglo-Continental  Society,  and  its  judicious  proceedings  in  helping  forward 
CatnoHc  reform,  ore  objects  of  such  unconcesded  detestation  to  the  organs  of  the 
Bitualistic  party  in  our  own  coimtry. 

Qeschirhte  der  protestantischen  Thenlogie,  hesonders  in  Deuischland,  u.t.w.  Von 
Dr.  J.  A.  1)0RXEE.  Ilerausgogebon  durch  die  historischo  Commission  bei 
diT  kongl.  Acadcmie  der  Wissenschaften.  Munchen :  J.  O.  Cotta'sche 
Buchhondlung. 

[History  of  Protestant  Theology,  especially  in  Oermany,  <fcc.,  <fec.  By  Dr.  J.  A. 
DoRXER.  Published  by  the  Historical  Commission  of  the  Boyal  (Bavarian] 
Academy  of  Sciences.    Munich :  J.  G.  Cotta.] 

Tins  valuable  work  of  Professor  Corner's  forms  one  of  a  series,  to  be  called 
"  The  Ilistoiy  of  the  Sciences  in  Germany,"  and  embracing  among  its  authors 
some  of  the  first  men  in  all  portions  of  the  country.  Our  readers  are  already 
familiar  with  one  chapter  of  tnis  volume,*  furnished  to  us  previous  to  its  publi- 
cation by  the  author.  Eeferring  them  to  that  as  a  specimen  of  the  entire  work, 
we  may  say  that  its  scope  extends  from  the  mediseval  dawnings  of  the  Seforma- 
tion  in  Europe  to  the  very  latest  notices  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches.  A  better  service  to  Church  History  amongst  ourselves  could 
hardly  be  imagined  than  the  working  up  of  such  a  book  into  an  English  form. 
We  use  this  expression  advisedly,  because  the  mere  translation  of  (Jennan  works 
into  English  seems  to  us  in  general  imsuccossful  and  unprofitable.  The  whole 
construction  ond  phases  of  thought  want  translating,  not  the  words  only.  The 
able  translator  of  the  chapter  on  Luther's  theology,  m  our  number  of  Deicember, 
1866,  has  given  us  an  example  of  what  a  mere  version  can  do ;  but  even  then 
we  soom  to  need,  for  the  book  to  lay  hold  on  English  readers,  a  more  complete 
"  upsetting  "  into  our  vernacular  arrangements  of  words  and  habits  of  thought. 

*  See  %'oL  iii  page  671. 
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Micah  the  rrittt-inalcer.     A  IlancnKHik  on  RiUialiHUi.     By  T.  BuWBY.     London: 
JackwMi,  'Wiillbril,  auJ  Iludder.     1807. 

Mr.  Dixnkt  luM  in  thix  work  taken  occamnn  by  tho  liistory  of  MIoaii,  i* 
Jiidf^xvii.,  xviii.,  to  Hilt  i'ortli  his  viowa  on  thu  rituidibtii;  movement  in  th* 
En|>luili  Church.  We  apo  Vmund  to  uokiiowlo<l>>o  thiit  very  much  in  his  little 
voluuio  hiLs  our  cordial  nsst-nt.  When  ho  attacks  the  ritimlistt-  iu  detail,  ho  ha* 
truth,  jusfico,  and  fair-dcalin};  on  his  Bido.  A  sot  of  nion  who  in  the  uuvin 
defend  their  iirocticoe  by  contomptiblo  i|uiM)le.s  and  uniiiir  iuterjii-otiitionH,  lip 
open  to  attiicK  Cram  overy  honest  man,  of  whatever  croed  or  opiniou.  But  whom 
Mr.  Binnoy  advances  his  attaik,  and  arjnics  foi-  the  le<;if iniata  dc<hiction  of  aonio 
ultni-ritualistic  tendency  f'nuii  tho  existing  formularies  of  the  IVayt-r-book,  we 
aro  compelleil  to.  differ  from  him  i»  toto.  A  short  notice  of  thiu  kind  in  not  thu 
place  in  which  to  justify'  our  divergence  from  his  coucluiaiin ;  and  it  may  bt> 
well  iHjlieved  that  our  readers  havo  for  the  present  been  eomowbat  ovordoaod. 
with  lon^'or  artidoa-oa  Eitiuiliwn. 

Still,  ui  the  present  altered  aspect  of  the  poeition  of  parties — altered,  we 
mean,  since  the  appsrcnt  uniiniuiitj"  «f  thu  Bi^hoiM)  in  their  resolutions  agaiutit 
iiltrii-ritiinJii-in,  and  tho  viilual  i-ojeclion  of  those  resolutions  by  the  Olarj^ — wc 
may,  ure  long,  feel<  it  r(x|iiisitu  to  |ioint  out  tho  churaotor,  and  aulict])uto  the 
tendency,  of  tho  lato  proceedinpf  in  Convocation.  We  ((uote  tho  concluding; 
paru^'aph  of  Mr.  Biuney's  liook,  lioth  that  lie  may  atiuid  fairly  before  our 
TOnders,  and  1)e<^auao  we  think  it,  even  wliUo  wo  diifor  from  it,  u  valmible  to&ti- 
JDuuy  to  tliat  sido  whoBo  views  it  expresses : — 

"  Iu  fTpriia«inK  my  own  opinion  na  to  whether  tho  Imptisraal  fomiulnrioa  of  tho  Church 
aflbrd  any  biisia  (or the  Kitimliatic  Jck  trine,  it  ib  natund,  from  the  p<'Ouliarity  of  the  cum, 
to  ftcl  aunie  cniliamuBmpnt.  <tn  the  one  sido,  thero  is  n  slirinkini;  from  thu  appnront 
pn^nniptiiin  of  iliffvriog  in  opinion  from  eminent  lawyers ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  rMluctano* 
10  express  what  may  fceni  to  involve  a  chnrg<>  as.iiinst  thfi  Jndcmcnt  or  tho  inteirrity  of 
many  ;,'oo<l  men.  Ucferrim;,  however,  to  tho  priiKiplcs  laid  down  at  the  comoi' lut-mcnt 
of  tills  inquiry,  and  rfsoluldy  and  conscicntiounly  .ullivring  to  tlicm,  I  think  I  im>  wor- 
nuiU'd,  without  oflVuicn,  to  ^ivc  my  pcraonal  veidiot  in  this  way  : — /may  not  bo  aide  to 
allurh  Ihitt  lutaninf;  to  thii  Pi'iiyer-book  which  thu  I.,ow  Chutx^hmun  does ;  but  God 
forbid  that  I  Hlioald  thornfore  cliarge  him  with  moral  dishonesty,  or  even  with  obtuwv 
nrss  of  int.  lltct.  Tho  faiJt  may  bo  on  my  aide.  Educntionul  prejudice,  or  narrow 
di  I  '   tiiil   habita  of  thought,  may  ine.t]iacitato  me  for  »rcinv:  what  wuidd  aUind 

l»<0''  utlinu,  if  my  inward  eye  were  parpul  and  rltaiwl.      .SiKukine,  however, 

"•■i-  ,  -  ■!'!/  lif/tt,  and  with  ev(  ry  wi>h  to  be  ut  onco  thaiitabic  and  iinparlial,  I  mnat 
conies*  that  my  conviction  is,  that  the  Jtiliialitlie,  or  High  Church,  tlectritu;  in  rttjxtrt  la 
Imptum,  ia  that  which  is  contained  in  ihu  lirat  fuimulai-ies  of  the  Church.  Influencing 
modifying  allthat  follow,  it  penadca  and  coloura  the  whole  auperstructure  that 
up(m  it.  The  HilualivlH  nmy  be  '  exccedinply  road,' as  I  think  they  are,  in  their 
■Ml  for  '  vodtni'-nta  ,ind  lii;lit.i.  liimii  rs  sind  in.cnse;'  next  to  iilolatroua,  ait  I  think 
tbcy  arr<,  in  their  adorations  :it  'th.'  Holy  SacriKcc;'  a  peril  and  a  pest,  as  I  think 
they  ar*-,  hy  Ihcir  iiao  of  '  Ihu  loiili  ssional ;'— but,  that  they  liuve  tho  Proyer-bixik  on 
tketrsidena  to  Ihiir  doclriii'  of  ^npli^m,  i»,  I  think,  Inie — th"  Court  of  Appeid,  with 
itAOoihnm  jiiditroent,  notwithaliindinr;.  Tbo  consequence  is,  that  they  will  always 
bave  a  valid  juatilicntion  for  that  which  initiates  tlicir  Bucramental  system,  and  for  much 
t^t  (^rows  uut  of  it,  iboagii,  in  thuir  hands,  it  may  bo  ottcn,  and  in  ni&ny  way.',  abused 
'  ivxaggoiatod.' ' 

(^larijr  lUlivrred  cm  the  Banks  of  tht  RiitT  Nigrr  in  Wat  Africa,  1866.  B)-  the 
RiKht  Ruv.  .iXMUEi,  .\DjAi  CuowTiiER,  D.D.  Oxon,  Native  Miisionurj- 
Bi^op.     lAmduu:  Souleys,  1867. 

This  CIiiwk"  wmioH  to  \is  under  other  circiimstancos,  and  with  fresher  intenr'nt, 
than  most  of  i(H  fellows.  ♦Vnd  wo  are  not  disappointod,  on  tho  whole,  with  it» 
uontents.  Bishop  Oowther  recounts,  in  a  simple  and  earnest  manuor,  and  with 
iderabln  aouieneea  and  fjood  sense,  tho  hojms  and  disappointments  of  Africiiu 
on  work ;  dwelling  auiuni;  tho  hitter  chiefly  on  the  himiruncu  offered  to 
aamvarsion  1  ■  1  my  in  thu  co^e  of  the  mak«,  and  by  addiction  to  supersti- 
tioui  observ  i  lianns  amonp  tho  fcmaloH. 

It  wore,  o:  miuibv,  a  matter  not  to  bo  by  itself  mentioned  xa  a  bleTnish  in  thia 
Cbargo,  that  tlio  Knglisli  is  not  without  tiiiilt :  rtitluT  should  we  hn^k  on  it  ;l.  :ui 
interesting  token  that  tho  "  Xativo  Missionary  BLshop"  remains  loy.il  to  tho 
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modes  of  thought  and  idioms  of  bis  fathers.  But  we  cannot  view  with  the 
same  forbearance  the  patent  examples,  which  are  to.  be  fbund  in  the  Charge,  of 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  those  Scriptiires  of  which  Bishop  Crowther's  Oxford 
degree,  however  honorary,  yet  presumes  him  to  be  a  teacher.  Thus  we  have, 
in  p.  23,  "  So  £>^  Peter  took  advantage  [Anglic^,  took  occasion]  to  refer  the 
Oretans  to  the  saving  of  one  of  them,  who  said,  'The  Cretans  are  always 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies.'  " 

A  Hiitory  of  Ancient  Christianity  and  Sacred  Art  in  Italy.  By  Chables  J. 
Hehaxs.  London  :  "WiUiams  and  Norgate ;  Florence :  Ooodbau ;  Borne : 
Piale. 

The  readers  of  this  Journal  have  already  had  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Hemans's 
irork,  in  the  article  on  the  Church  in  the  Catacombs,  inserted  in  our  October 
number  of  last  year.  And  they  will  not  bo  surprised  at  our  cordially  recom- 
mending the  volume  as  on  interesting  manual  of  the  whole  class  of  subjects 
indicate.  The  other  chapters  ore— The  Primitive  Pontifib, — The  First  Christian 
Emperor,— Christian  Eome  in  the  Fourth  Centirry,— The  Fall  of  the  Empire, — 
The  Church  in  the  Fifth  Century, — Epoch  of  the  Gothic  and  Greek  Wars,— 
Origin  of  the  Monastic  Orders,— St.  Gregory  the  Great, — ^Tho  Monuments  of 
Bavcnna, — The  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Centuries, — Botrospect  of  the 
Boman  Catacombs.  It  may  be  judged  ftom  this  eniuneration  how  varied,  and 
complete  in  its  kind,  is  the  information  which  Mr.  Hemans  accumulates.  His 
stand-point  is  peculiar,  as  might  be  expected  from  tho  circumstances  of  his  per- 
sonal history ;  out  this  only  fits  him  the  bettor  for  the  ofRce  which  ho  here  dis- 
charges. His  loving  veneration  for  Catholic  symbols  and  usages  enables  him  to 
outer  con  amore  into  tho  elucidation  of  early  Christian  art :  wnilo  his  return  to 
tho  pure  faith  of  the  Reformation  secures  for  him  a  position  of  wider  view,  and 
a  power  of  broader  criticism,  than  ore  the  lot  of  those  whose  handu,  while  they 
write  of  these  matters,  uro  fettered  by  the  bondage  of  modom  Bomanistic 
doctrine. 

To  English  travellers  in  ItiJy  wo  can  safely  recommend  this  portable  volume 
08  one  of  tho  very  best  of  companions,  both  in  and  beyond  the  Eternal  City. 

A  Woman  SoIJ,  and  Other  Poems.    By  AuarsTA  Webster.     London  and  Cam- 
bridge: MacmiUan  &  Co.,  1867. 

An  able  writer's  second  lx)ok  is  rarely  as  good  as  tho  first.  But  the  third  is 
generally  better  than  cither ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
second  lK>ok  follows  on  tho  success  of  the  first :  Iho  third,  on  the  failure  of  tho 
second.  Thus  the  funner  is  tho  fruit  of  self- satisfaction  :  the  latter,  of  mortifi- 
cation. The  efibrt  which  produced  tho  fiwt  work  was  lulled  into  indolence,  and 
laboured  but  slackly  at  the  second :  whereas  the  genuine  power  within  was 
stung  into  life  by  tho  reproach  thus  earned,  and  the  third  work  reaped  the 
boneSt  of  the  renewed  vigoiu"  and  tho  wholesome  chastening.  Tho  two  former 
members  of  this  soquouce  have  found  their  example  in  Mi«.  Webster ;  and  we 
hope  tho  third  will  also  be  exemplified  in  due  season.  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  this  volume  is  inferior  to  the  former  one,  noticed  in  our  December 
number  for  1866.  Netirlv  half  tho  book  is  occupied  by  shorter  poems,  in  which 
wo  confess  ourselves  unatio  to  take  much  interest.  They  seem  to  us  to  exem- 
plify another  common  fault  of  a  writer  who  has  boon  once  praised — that  of 
pumishing,  tmder  the  idea  of  "the  dust  of  his  writings  being  gold,"  pieces  re- 
joctod  before,  when  ho  was  on  his  trial  and  all  was  uncertain.  Many  of  these 
jtnialler  poems  are  simply  mawkish  repetitions,  over  and  over  again,  of  the  com- 
plaints of  thwarted  lovors. 

Tho  opening  poem,  as  us-aal,  is  that  which  gives  namo  to  tho  voliunc.  Its 
story  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  The  poor  man's  betrothed  sold  to  the  rich  man : 
too  weak  to  stand  by  her  own  promise  of  faithfulness,  and  oven  by  its  renewal 
after  tho  bargain ;  t"ho  wedded  life  of  faithful  duty  in  cold  esteem ;  the  awaken- 
ing, after  the  husband's  death,  of  tho  old  lovo,  but  only  to  find  its  object 
betrothed  to  her  doarost  friend : — wo  supi)ose  these  aro  things  often  described, 
and  not  seldom  actually  occurring.  Mrs.  Webster  luis  worked  up  the  incidents, 
ii/i  frbc  could  hardly  lnjlp  df.ing,  i:i  vigorous  and  introspective  verse.    Perhaps, 
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froai  our  fornHT  exporionce,  wo  hail  unroasoniibly  expected  moro  opieramnuitii- 
powor ;  moro  lines  which  pas»  in  through  thu  oyo  iind  leave  un  iiidoliblu  mark 
DU  tho  memory.     Some  such,  indeed,  ore  not  wanting :  t.ij. — 

"  Ah  mo  I  wron™  novor  dies. 
You  lay  it  underground,  you  tr>':id  your  pnth 
Smoothly  almvc  it,  th(>n  you  builil  new  hopes, 
Nbw  duties,  new  delights,  njion  its  gmvo — 
It  stirs  and  breaks  up  all." 
And  this: — 

"  Ah  !  now  I  understand 
That  yon  am  sad  berond  the  help  of  tears. 
Poor  hrart,  how  shall  I  sootlio  you  \    AIi  I  you  ton' 
Tlio  blossom  of  itrt  hope  with  yoiir  own  hand,  _  _, 
And  then  you  hunger  in  a  barren  day 
Because  it  boars  no  fruit.     Dear  sorrower. 
What  can  I  say  ':    Take  eourage.     Not  u  life 
So  lonely  in  lliia  world  but  eomewhcro  grows 
A  blessing  for  it  out  of  other  lives. 
And  warmth  out  of  their  fire-light.     Not  a  soul   ' 
So  lonely  unikr  heaven  but  it  may  reach 
TIio  hand  of  Ciod,  and  lift  itself  &om  pain. 
Take  courage,  dear." 

"  Tho"*other  longer  poems  arc — 1.  A  aeriea,  headed  "  a.d.  33,"  and  comprising, 
•' Bartimtouii,"  "  Judas,"  "  Piluto,"  "Tho  Walk  to  Emumuft."  Of  these, 
unquestionably  tho  best  are  "Ju(la.s"and  "IHlato;"  and  of  these  two,  tho 
latter.  Wo  give  an  extract  from  each,  that  our  readers  mav  judge  of  Mrs. 
Webster's  idea  of  tho  remor.so  of  Judas,  and  tho  after-thought  of  Pilate : — 

"  And  then  His  grave  sad  look ! 
no  saw  too  far  into  men's  hearts.     What  man 
Can  live  with  one  who  knows  him  at  his  worst :' 
It  makes  him  have  no  best.     I  could  not  bear 
Their  scorn,  \l'a  knowing.     T  would  show  them  all 
I  had  some  power — aye  and  I  had  a  purse 
liesides  their  bag  to  draw  from.     In  my  haato 
I  went — anil  aflerwards  it  seemed  too  Inte. 
I  know  nut  how,  tho  priests  can  argue  well. 
If  they  pay  smally.     And  the  time  wu  short : 
I  never  seemed  to  have  tho  space  to  think. 
Till  I  awoke,  and  knew. 

The  time  was  short. 
He  saw  too  far  into  men's  h'-arts  :  ho  knew 
The  purpose  dizzying  mine.     Aye,  there  was  need 
To  hasten  its  fultilnunt.     Could  I  wait 
And  nurse  it  while  he  wntclied  mo  ':  '  What  thou  doest 
Do  quickly.'     And  I  did  nut  dare  to  ask 
A  meaning  for  it.     He  knew  me.    And  I  flod 
Out  from  his  prcsenci'.     \Vhat  had  it  served  then 
To  lag  and  waver,  and  jicrchance  repent  ? 
He  knew  me. 

Je«iis  is  dead,  is  dead !    Go  to, 
Tho  very  devils,  sure,  must  mourn  for  that; 
For  I  mourn.    Jeisus  is  dead,  who  looked  on  mo 
As  if  he  loved  me  though  he  knew  me.     Dead '. 
I  never  thought  they'd  kill  him.     Dead,  I  say." 

"  Tilalt.   Foolishness  !  foolishness  !    Fye,  you  weary  me. 
Yon  arc  so  small,  you  women,  cunnot  p<.'ep 
Over  tho  fence  next  to  you ;  so  solf-willcd, 
You'U  not  trust  other's  eyes  who  w«  a  world 
Stretched  out  beyond  it.     *  Pcari'vt,'  says  the  man, 
'  I  see  some  certain  hills  and  valleys  there  ; 
I'll  draw  them  in  my  pictui'u  of  the  world." 
'  Not  so,"  the  woni;in  says,  '  tliem's  nothing  more 
Than  this  green  yard  we  stand  in.     )Iap  it  out 
And  lluit'a  the  woilit.'     And  no  »lii>'!l  iiiiikv  her  roud* 
Kun  straight  to  little  points  witliiii  li.e  l.iUi;'-, 
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And  never  thinks  there  may  be  Carres  to  take - 
To  reach  great  points  outdde. 

Pnela.  And  does  that  mean 

A  woman  thinks  a  judge  is  to  be  joi-t,  * 
And  a  man  thinks  a  judge  is  to  resolve  . 
What  policy  were  spoiled  if  he  were  jost!* 

PUtiU.     It  means  a  man,  a  ruler  as  I  am, 
Unst  look  beyond  the  moment,  must  allay 
Justice  with  prudence.     Innocence  is  much 
To  save  a  man,  but  is  not  everything 
Where  a  whole  province  is  at  stake  for  Kome.    ' ' 
How  many  lives  think  you  had  cost  this  lifc 
Refused  to  these  hot  zealots  ?    In  ono  woid 
Sum  up  the  answer — war.     You  tender  soul 
Who  weep  so  for  this  one  man  dead,  what  tears. 
What  catfuacts  of  tears  would  wear  the  sight 
Out  of  your  frightened  eyes  if  I  had  been. 
What  by  the  Gods  I  longed  to  be,  mere  just. 
Had,  starving  them  of  their  sweet  blood-draught,  roused 
The  wild  dog.  lurking  in  each  several  man 
Of  your  dear  Jews,  these  stubborn  sullen  Jews 
Who  are  rfeady  any  moment  to  spring  up 
And  flesh  their  tooth  in  Roman  throats  ?  Aye,  think — 
Bloody  rebellion  loosed  ;  the  ready  cry 
'  Insult  to  Moses'  law '  howled  through  the  land, 
MaddeninKi%esetig«r  tribes  ;  the  Roman  sway 
Tottering  and  rent  as  by  an  earthquake's  throes  ; 
Otaq  B<)iWiB  hacked  and  maimed  and  trampled,  snaredr 
111  imliiiuios  and  onslaughts  in  the  dark.         "  -         . 

lAwil  thg^'^^Tengeance  !  these  your  hero  Jews, 
whoso  my tlu and  hymns  so  take  you,  trodden  oat 
LikeTWpiiles  underneath  the  heel ;  not  one. 
But  hundreds,  crucified  ;  rapine  and  fire 
And  slaying  everywhere.    Then,  bye  and  bye, 
The  prbvince  settled  in  an  angry  peace. 
Half  bur  Je^s  dead,  the  other  half  growndnmb 
For  utter  fear,  and  Rome  supreme  again, 
Caesar  bethinks  him  whence  the  mischief  came : 
'  Our  procurator — What !  to  save  one  man 
Who  preached,  he  thought,  a  fine  philosophy 
He  put  a  slight  upon  the  famous  law 
He  was  bidden  touch  so  gingerly,  and  set 
The  land  in  that  fierce  uproar !    Call  him  home 
And  let  bim'  answer  it.'     You'd  blame  me  then 
In  sadder  fashion,  Procla." 

2.  In  the  long  poem  entitled  "  Ho  JPairies'  Chatter  "  there  is  much  that  i.s  yery 
beautiful.  The  fairies,  neglected  in  these  latter  days,  mpro  about  through  the 
old  hall  at  night,  visiting  the  various  sleepers,  and  end  ■with  a  *eird  story  of 
how  a  former  lord  of  the  house  wooed  and  won  u  fairy  for  his  bride,  who  changed 
her  elfish  life  for  human  love  and  human  sorrow.  Even  as  the  tale  comes  ta  its 
crisis,  the  sleepers  stir,  and  the  fiiirios  are  gone. 

3.  But  the  poem  of  the  book. is  vet  to  come.  "  Lota  "  is  a  tale  full  of  sorrow, 
but  ending  in  joy;  and  also  ends  with-  Mm.  Webster's  very  best  matter.  It 
almost  redeems  ute  patchwork  which  bridges  oyer  the  iuiddle  space  of  the 
■volume. 

We  shall  look  earnestly  for  Mrs.  Webster's  third  book.  Might  it  not -be 
some  longer  and  more  elaborateilpoem,  varying  the  depth  and  pathos  of  "  Lota" 
■with  the  play  ami  airiness  of  "  Tno Fairies^  Chatter? '  ■  She  has  planted  her  foot 
on  a  round  of  one  ludder  of  fume  whore  it  may  remain,  or -it  may  be  shaken  off 
again.  It  is  for  herself  to  say  which  at  theao  two.  shall  happen.  Need  we 
exhort  her,  by  more  concentrated  and  patient  effort,  to  make  her  footing  perma- 
nent? Is  not  the  excellonoo  of  her  work,  -when  at  its  best,  a  -warranty  that 
she  -will  produce  something  that  shall  last?  She  has  heard  of  "notes,  whose 
■very  sweetness  giveth  proof  that  they  were  bom  for  immortality."  But  the 
sweetness  must  >«p  uuqiK'stionod,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  nnnlloyod. 
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Tht  nuery  r/  Sugtmd./rem  Ht  Fall  of  Waliry  <o  Iht  Dtallt  qf  ElUaMh. 
By  JAUK9  AXTlIo:tl  FRuCItE,  M.A.  VuU.  IX.  mid  X.  dvu.  Luu- 
Uuu:  Ltmf^nuUM.    1866. 

A  LTIIOUGII  we  have  placed  Mr.  Froude's  last  volumes  nt  the 
■^^  head  of  our  paper,  wo  must  at  the  outset  infomi  our  readers 
that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  review  these  volumes  in  detail.  This 
would  be  a  task  of  great  magnitude,  requiring  greater  knowledge  and 
greater  ability  than  we  can  lay  any  eluim  to.  AVo  propose,  there- 
fore, in  this  paper,  to  confiue  our  attention  to  Mr.  Froude's  narra- 
tion of  Irish  Histor}' ;  more  particularly  to  his  account  of  the 
rcfonuution  in  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  our  immediate  subject,  wo  desire 
to  make  some  preliminarj'  observations  on  the  general  .subject  of  Irish 
Ilistorj".  And,  first,  we  would  observe — That  the  wars  waged  against 
^English  rule  in  Ireland  were  twt  wars  of  religion.  They  were  some- 
times wars  of  races — the  Celt  against  the  Saxon  ;  sometuues  i)olitical 
wars,  with  Celts  and  Anglo-Normans  on  both  sides.  This  is  a  fact 
which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  Irish  History.  It  is  its  pecxJiar 
ad  special  characteristic.   From  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 

-an  invasion  undertaken  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  express 
approval  of  I'opes  Adrian  IV.  and  .iVIexander  III. — these  wars  never 
ceased.  Thoy  were  continue<l  with  marvellous  perseverance.  Wlien 
the  Irish  were  for  a  moment  api)arcntly  crushed  under  the  weight 
and  vigour  of  the  Saxon  onslaught,  they  retired  to  their  mountain 
fastnes-ses  and  recruited  their  strength.  "WTien  others  would  have 
relinquished  the  desperate  struggle  in  despair,  they  persevered.  They 
cherished  the  violent  antipathies  of  their  race.    As  any  student  of 
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history  knows,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henrr  VII.,  Ireland  was  almost 
wholly  lost  to  the  crown  of  England.  Its  power  was  confined  within 
the  narrowest  limits  of  the  pale,  and  was  there  only  maintained  by 
the  presence  of  overwhelming  force.  On  ascending  the  throne, 
Henrj"  VIII.  found  the  kingdom  in  almost  successful  rebellion.  The 
Lords  and  Council  informed  the  king  *  that  they  needed  the  help  of 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  Irish  men, 
and  they  accordingly  elected  him  I^ord  Justice.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  for  many  years.  The  pale  itself  was  in  imminent  pcriL+  The 
king  was  at  length  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
English  rule  in  Ireland.  In  1520  he  sent  over  the  Earl  of  Surrey  as 
Lord- Lieutenant.  That  nobleman  reported  to  his  royal  master  the 
rebellious  state  in  which  he  found  the  kingdom,  and  how  he  had 
endeavoured  himself,  after  his  power,  "  as  well  by  policie,  as  by 
exploite  of  warrc,  to  represse  the  temerity  of  our  Irish  rebelles 
there."  +  But  the  task  of  the  English  Government  was  no  easy  one. 
The  enemy  had  become  bold  and  daring.  In  1528  the  King's  Vice 
Deputy  (Lord  Delvin)  was  holding  a  parley,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
with  O'Connor,  one  of  the  Irish  chieftains.  By  this  sturdy  enemy 
the  Deputy  was  carried  away  as  a  captive,  and  detained  as  a  hostage. 
The  Church  was  called  in  to  lend  her  aid  to  recover  the  captive 
Deputy.  The  Prior  of  Oonall  was  sent  by  the  Council  as  ambassador 
to  the  rebellious  vassal.§  But  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He 
declared  he  would  make  neither  peace  nor  truce  without  the  ccmsoit 
of  his  brother  chieftains.  He  would  not  give  up  his  captive,  tmless 
all  his  demands  were  complied  with  and  a  ransom  paid.  The  am- 
bassador returned  unsuccessful,  and  such  was  the  pride  and  the  resolve 
of  the  chieftain,  that  the  defeated  prior  expressed  his  alarm  lest  he 
should  invade  the  English  pale,  and  attack,  capture,  and  bum  three 
of  its  principal  towns,  j  Again,  six  years  after,  the  Vice  Deputy 
•(Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald)  surrendered  the  sword  of  state,  broke  out 
into  rebellion,  murdered  the  Archbishop  of  DubUn,  and  com- 
mitted divers  other  murders,  robberies,  and  burnings  within  the  pale, 
and  up  to  the  vor}'  gates  of  Dublin.^T 

The  Pope,  whose  supremacy  had  been  then  formally  abjured,  now 

•  The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Conncil  of  Ireland  to  the  King  (Jane  ?, 
1509).    MSS.  Ireland,  Public  Becoid  Office. 

t  John,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  to  Thomas  (AVolsev),  Bishop  of  lineotn  (Mar  H, 
1514).     MSS.  Ireland,  P.R.O. 

X  The  King  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Council  (July,  1520).  State 
Papers,  Henry  Vlll.,  vol.  iL  p.  31. 

4  The  CouncQ  of  Ireland  to  Wolsey  (May  15,  1528).  State  PSpcn,  Hemy  Vlll., 
vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

il  Wolter  WeUcsley,  Prior  of  Conall,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (May  15,  1628;.    MSS.  Ireland,  P.R.O. 

Y  Bobert  Covley  to  Secretary  Ciomwell  (Jane,  1534).  State  Fftpen,  Hemy  Vm.. 
Tid.  ii  p.  197. 
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irs  on  tlio  stage,  not  ua  n  raecliutor,  but  us  a  pnrtisan.  lie 
iwtiod  "n  groat  tbundoriu;!;  Bull  "  against  tbo  king.  IIl-  iutordictcd 
all  pliicos  wbifli  adhered  to  liiiu.  IIo  deprived  his  adherents  of  all 
the  rights  of  tho  Church.  Re  abaolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
ofuUegiance.  He  deelared  all  treaties,  &o.,  niadu  between  him  and 
other  sovereigns  ipno  facto  null  and  void  ;  and,  linally,  he  directed  :dl 
ecclesiasties  to  declare,  hy  "bell,  bixik,  and  ciuidle,"  the  king  a;id  all  his 
adherents  exconiHiunieate<l  and  aceursed.*  But  Henry  v-'aa  not  a  man 
to  bo  thus  defied  with  impunity.  Ho  woulil  by  no  mean's  allow  himself 
to  be  worsted  by  foreign  enemies  any  more  than  by  domestic  traitora. 

Tlie  king  took  tho  government  of  Ireland  into  his  own  hands.  IIo 
planned  his  own  measures,  and  issued  his  own  orders.  Men  and 
money  were  poured  without  stint  into  the  rebellious  kingdom. 
"Iloatings"  against  the  "  Irish  onomios  and  English  rebel*"  were 
proclaiincil.  The  royal  aiinies  and  the  native  levies  soon  marched 
and  overran  tho  countrj*.  Victory  at  length  crowned  their  efforts. 
One  by  one  tho  proud  and  rebellious  chieftains  hud  down  their  arms, 
and  submitted  to  tho  conqueror.  They  relinquished  their  long- 
cherished  privileges.  They  received  their  pardons,  and  accepted 
their  lands  as  grants  from  the  king.  Some,  oven  though  so  illiterate 
as  to  be  unable  to  write  their  own  naracs.t  were  raised  to  high  rank 
in  peerages  created  by  the  crown,  and  all  acknowledged  for  them- 
selves and  their  followers  the  royal  siipromaey,  and  renounced  tho 
usurped  authority  of  tho  Bishop  of  Rorae.J  Con.  O'Neill  held  out 
longest.  He  declared  himself  tho  champion  of  the  Papacy.  He  was 
incited  theicto  by  the  personal  apj)eal  of  the  Bishop  of  iletz,  who, 
writing  to  him  in  the  name  of  tho  Council  of  Cardinals,  conjured  him 
to  be  faithful  to  tho  llomish  Church.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
The  Poije  (Paul  III.)  also  addressed  him  (April  24,  1541),  and 
encouraged  him  in  his  rebellion, — he  assured  him  that  his  pateranl 
lieart  wu-s  grievo^usl}-  afflicted  by  the  tidings  that  Ireland  had  been 
"drawn  astray  by  that  modem  king  into  such  awful  impiety. "§ 
O'Noill  was  at  length  overcome.  In  his  submission  he  formally 
renounced  the  authority  of  the  I'ope,  and  accepted  that  of  the  king  ;|| 
and  from  the  same  "  moilern  lieretic  king"  he  was  content  to  i-eceive 

Dney,  plate,  and  his  robes,  as  well   as  the  earldom  of  TjTone.^T 

•  Foulis'a  "  History  of  llomish  Treasons,"  London,  1681,  p.  315 ;  and  Elog't  "  Frimcr 
of  Irish  Chiirih  lliatorj-,"  vol.  iii,  p.  1201. 

tSuhiui«ionof  O'Xuill  (Sopt.  21,1342).  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII. .vol,  iii.  pp.  421-21 
X  Hubmiuions  of   Lord  Barry  and  other  Irtih,  Cork  (September,  20,  ld42\     HUto 
r(ip«ni,  Henrj-  V'llt.,  vol.  iii.  p.  422. 
A  "Uibvmia  Dominiuum"  (.Supplemcntum),  by  T.  Da  Borgho  (liomiih  Biihop  of 

ory,  Cologne-),  i;i<2,  p.  873. 
f|  O'NoUl  to  KingUenrj-  VIII.  (Dec.,  1641).  Stole  Tvpm,  Henry  Vm.,  vol.  UL  p.  3fi3. 
5  Hr.nry  VIII.  to  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  (Octubor  8,  1642).   State  Papers,  Honrr 
VllL,  ToL  iii.  pp.  42S-0. 
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Ireland  was  now  at  peace.  The  Irish  Council  informed  the  Privy 
Council  "  that  this,  the  king's  majesties  realme,  for  this  presente,  is 
in  Hucho  i)cax  and  quietness,  as  the  like  hathe  not  been  seen  theise 
many  ycres."*  Four  years  afterwards  the  Council  and  Peers  of 
iR'laud  informwl  the  king  "  that  the  Englisshe  pale  of  this  your 
rcnlnio,  is  in  suche  peace  as  it  was  not  in  any  tjTue  of  our  remem- 
brautuc.  And  as  for  the  Yrisherye,  albeit  that  your  majesties  lawes 
be  not  currant  eniongo  them,  but  there  is  many  contencions  and 
HtryfTcs  «>niongc  them  selves,  yet  thoi  more  recognize  and  knowledge 
your  nuijoatie  to  be  king  of  this  realme,  and  to  be  more  conformable 
to  your  majestic,  your  grace's  deputie  his  commaimdement,  then  ever 
we  knowe  them  in  our  tymes."t  The  great  Irish  annalists  (the 
Four  Clusters)  confirm  this  account.  They  say  :  "  At  this  time  the 
jHiwor  of  the  English  w;is  great  and  immense  in  Ireland,  so  that  the 
boudiigt^  in  which  the  i)eoplo  of  Leagh  M'Hagha  {i.e.  the  southera 
half  »if  In-liind)  were,  had  scarcely  been  ever  equalled  before  that 
time."  * 

At  the  Ivgiuning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  the  ilores  and 
O'Connors  rose  in  ^e^-olt.  They  were  soon  subdued,  and  peace  once 
«»oix»  nngmxl  thnnighout  the  laud.  The  only  trouble  which  seems  to 
have  woigluxl  ujxni  the  Government  and  people  of  Ireland,  is  one 
vrhioh  has  alwjiys  oxistoil.  and  for  which  we  fear  a  remedy  has  not 
\-ot  Ihvu  found.     It  wjis  the  lack  of  money. 

Tlierx^  w:is.  however,  one  memorable  attempt  at  a  stir  during  the 
r\«gn  of  Edw;jr\l  VI..  which  i;  is  important  to  note.  Its  facts  are 
inJon>st:ji_c.  its  1ons»^:is  are  :r.s:r.ic"ivo. 

i^n  the  .ioa:h  of  Gtvnre  Crvmcr  in  1>1-,  Henry  VIII.  app;>iiited 
GtN'r5>"  lVw\'.;»!l  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  The  Pope  appc-intod 
KoWrt  W.r.uV..  V.  Wauobop  ss;:  in  the  Cc>ni3c3  of  Trent  as  Papal 
AriV.bishojx  Alvr.t  :ho  Ivirinning  ci  Edwaid's  rtigii,  he  and  two 
»'>jhcr  b;sio]->s  w<  re  a:  nomc.  C»n  pinecfocie  <i  relician.  thfy  were 
intnsr.iir.j:  wi:>.  :hr  cr.tr.:^-*  <..f  :htir  kinxr:  tbcy  w¥-:v  endeavooirinw 
to  j-.r^viiri^  ,':i.l  ;o-  fi  jiicr.*  a  rcKUxoi  ia  Irtliad.  TTaatiicy  -srandered 
aK .-.::  :V.-.t«  p]act-  •; .''  p,*.v — iVran  Kosoe  *..■>  Ptris.  fmm  Paris  to  E*ane, 
jiKfl  ;'r»-.r.-!  :'hv:::ri  :■-■•  N.VM'f.n.i,  lie  was.  us  Arciln?i(c>p  IX-«wdaIl hJarcuA 
\\tt  1  .•i-.T.;  1~ hiriii Ijv.t  -'.r.i^  O.- -s.-i]  ci  iTvitni  -a  vcjx  *i(rw*  Lf .  jirewd i 
svA.fls  1  >.x-:y  sf.y, tn.!  ,'.  irri-:  'b>rfw"i-ii  wirrind  sediHin."^    Hewask* 

•   i\.T,T>,r.  (.;■  InOi.Tit  ;.-  ib<  CimnC  ii.  lincuaic  ^la.  Jv.  ^f^ir..    fiaxu  T^t^tess,  Braar 

Viil..  >■..",.  i,.   T..  JiJ'S. 

-  .,.1.11,;.  i,tL  rpcT*  K  ~.T:'iui\Lti  JRiTx  Bflnnr  »  ill.    Stsu  rigiciv  HcUTT  TUL, 

Vd'i     I,,     TC.    .■^iW'^ 

:  '■  Xi.i.i.V  ti  Irtiut'L'  'It  ;>«  T<iir  UasKrr*..  efliinE"bT  ;!.  OTimuresn.  XnMin.  «o. 
vW;  ii  -J.  i4^!. 

.  Ar.-V.l.rs)i.iT  fi  .Kfrwui't  ^J  Hit  Ijtri.  C^wnwliar  nnc  CkramcL  re  Infamc  Tiarri  21. 
"i.~-rf--'>t  •  ■  ^">:■^'inu'.  ^j,'j«r<  lait  T^KWC*  ca.  *iu  Eisjarr  CD  iht  Cfamei:  iti  liuisn^" 
<>tiiM>c  »-i;l.  ■!)«.*  >^  r.  T.  i^udf^,  Sa^..  *«•&.  Tjmnan.  jSS.,  j..  3fe. 
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far  successful  in  his  mission  tliat  he  procured  the  promise  of  aid  from 
both  France  and  Scotland,  and  no  doubt  the  blessing  of  the  Pojw?. 
lie  came  to  Derry  with  "  two  great  lords,  Frenchmen,  out  of  Scot- 
land."' They  endeavoured  to  come  to  teniis,  and  to  foi-m  an  alliance, 
oflcnsive  and  defensive,  with  tho  two  great  northern  chieftains, 
O'Neill  and  U'Doanell.  They,  however,  rejected  all  their  pro- 
posals, and  gave  sjxjedy  information  of  their  designs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  ambassadors  were  able  to  make  great  promisos — they 
had  everj-thing  prepared  for  a  foniiidablc  inva.slon.  A  French 
anny  was  ready  to  land  in  Ireland.  They  had  also  a  powerful  fleet 
of  thirtj'-six  French,  with  as  many  Scots  and  Scottish  ships.  No 
wonder  "  the  wyldo  Yrisho  begjTine  to  be  haulte  and  strange," 
expecting  that  tho  French  and  Scotch  would  invade  the  realm.f  But 
they  were  mistaken.  Tho  enemies  of  England  were  powerless  in 
Ireland.  They  could  find  no  support  there,  though  they  were  blessed 
by  the  Pope,  favoured  with  the  presence  of  a  I'apal  cmissarj', 
and  backed  by  material  aid — by  a  large  army  and  a  considerable 
fleet.  Reluctantly  they  retraced  their  steps,  without  being  ablo  to 
strike  a  blow.  Tho  unibasHudorshud  to  bear  back  to  their  respective 
masters  the  tidings  of  their  ignoble  attempt,  and  of  their  miserable 
failure.  The  sceptre  was  held  with  gentle  though  lirm  hand  by  tho 
boy  king.  lie  honoured  God  ;  and  God,  true  to  ilis  own  promise, 
honoured  him.  Tho  wild  Irish  wore  awed  into  submission,  and 
Edward  TI.  exercised  all  (he  prerogatives  of  his  crown  without  let 
or  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  without  leave  or  license 
on  the  part  of  the  Pope. 

Edward  VI.  died.  Ilis  sister  ilary  ascended  the  throne.  She  was 
eumest  in  her  religion.  She  did  not  show  any  hesitation  in  her 
resolve  to  maintain,  or  manifest  any  scruple  in  her  measures  to  pro- 
mote, her  faith.  The  first  act  of  her  reign  was  to  restore  "  the  old 
religion."^  Her  next  was  to  restore  PrinuUe  Dowdall  to  the  see  of 
Armagh,  and  to  the  primatial  dignity.§  But  these  acts  were  not 
jffieient  to  allay  discontent,  or  prevent  rebellion.  Those  caterers 
news  from  all  countries  and  all  climes,  the  Council  of  Venice, 
early  informed  tho  English  Ambassador,  to  his  extreme  surprise, 
that  war   was  brewing  in   Ireland,  and  that  there  would  soon  bo 


*  Monni  O'Donnell  to  the  Lord  Dopnly  and  Council  (March  4,  1.5.;9-Q0].     Col 
Stato  Piipfni,  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

t  I>ord  Justice  Sir  W.  Brabuzon  ond  Council  to  tho  Pri»-y  Council  (March  26,  1560}. 
Ciil.  Slate  r«pcra,  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

t  InstructionB  to  Sir  Anthony  St.  Lcgcr,  Lord  Dcputj-  (October,  1553).     Shirley** 
"  (3ri(^nivl  Ix'lten,"  p.  75. 

{  The  Queen  to  tho  Lord  Deputy  (October  23,  l").    CuL  Pat,  &c.,  ItoU»,  Ireland,  by 
J.  If  orrin,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
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a  rebellion  of  "the  savage  Irishrj'."*  Their  information  proved 
correct.  Wars,  and  risings,  and  rebellions,  and  murders,  and  burn- 
ings were  rife  throughout  this  imhappy  land  during  the  whole 
of  this  disastrous  reign.  Surely,  Mr.  Froude  must  admit  the  Irish 
people  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  ^larj'  or  her  Government  on 
the  score  of  religion.  She  was  a  "  Catholic  amongst  Catholics," — a 
very  devotee  amongst  worshippers,  "  being  more  exceedingly  zealous 
of  the  traditions  of  her  fathers."  She  gave  many  practical  and  con- 
vincing proofs  that  her  zeal  was  not  greater  than  her  will.  In  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  she  caused  an  Act  (3  &  4  Philip  and  Mary, 
c.  9.)  to  be  pa.sse<l  "for  rcvivinge  of  thre  Statutes  made  for  the 
punishment  of  Heresies,"  which  tlic  preamble  states  "  have  risen, 
growen,  and  much  increased  within  this  realme  "f  ('•<'•  of  Ireland). 
And  yet  when  this  "  Catholic  sovereign  "  had  been  four  years  on  the 
throne,  when  her  Government  at  home,  the  cells  of  the  prisons,  the 
dungeons  of  the  Tower,  the  rack  and  the  torture,  "  the  trials  of  cruel 
mockings  and  scourgings,"  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  of  Oxford,  of 
Gloucester,  and  elsewhere,  reflected  a  vivid  though  lurid  li^lit  upon 
the  intensity  of  her  devotion  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  must  have 
proved  to  the  most  sceptical  Irish  (if  they  were  really  attached  to  the 
Boman  faith)  that  they  had  a  friend  on  the  throne,  who  in  respect 
of  religion,  at  least,  was  one  with  themselves,  still  they  were  not 
satisfied,  they  continued  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion.  And  in 
this  3'ear  (1557),  Archbishop  Dowdall  was  compelled  to  report  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Privy  Council  of 
England  the  laracntyblc  state  of  Ireland.  "As  I  wrytt  to  mj-  L. 
Cardyiiall,"  says  the  Primate,  "  this  poorc  realme  was  never  in  my 
remembrance  in  worse  case  then  it  is  nowe,  except  the  time  onely  that 
O'Nejll  and  O'Donyll  enwadod  the  english  pale,  and  burned  a  gret 
pcco  of  it.  The  Xorthc  is  as  farr  owt  of  frame  as  ewer  it  was  before, 
fore  the  Seotts  bcrrithe  as  groat  rule  as  they  dothe  wjssho,  not  onely 
in  suche  lands  as  they  did  lately  usui-pe,  but  also  in  Clancboy.  The 
O'Connors  and  O'^Iores  bathe  deslroit  and  burned  Lcxe  and  Afalye 
sauring  certain  forts,"  and  he  complains  that  the  Lord  Dci^uty  and 
army  "  have  lately  burned  and  spoiled  my  poor  See  of  Ardniachen 
w"'-  three  chirchos  and  certain  Imags  in  the  same,  besides  boks  and 
westm'"- that  they  fondc  in  my  Cathedrale  Churche."  J  In  the  fol- 
lowing Fcbruarj",  tl  (  I^ord  Justice,  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  and  the 
Council  reported  to  the  Privy  Council  the  rebellious  state  of  Ireland. 

•  Sir  Peter  Vanncs  to  the  Privy  Council  (Venice,  Norcmber  3,  IboS).  MSS.  Fonign, 
P.K.O. 

t  "  Stntutcs  of  Ireland,"  published  by  authority,  fol.  Dublin,  vol.  i. 

J  Archbishop  of  Annagh  to  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lord  Qiancellor,  and  the  Privy 
Council  (November  16,  1557).     C'al.  State  Papers,  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 
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jonccrning  the  state  of  the  Irislie  sort  wc  have  no  hope,  but  con- 
trary wise,  fear  that  if  the  Freuchc  and  Scotts  come  in  they  will  take 
part  with  them  openly."  Even  the  inhabitants  of  the  pale,  they 
ttfld,  "bo  wery  and  jT-ke  of  ns."*  Next  month  they  had  no  more 
iavourublc  report  to  make  to  the  Queen  herself.  They  informed  her 
of  "  the  want  of  many  things  in  Ireland  to  withstand  the  evil  designs 
of  the  Irishry,  and  the  attempts  of  the  French  and  Scotts."  They 
assured  her  Majesty  "  that  the  country  was  in  a  wretched  state,  and 
had  neither  monej,  mimition,  nor  credit."t  In  June,  the  Lord 
Deputy  (Sussex)  informed  Secretary  BoxoU  that  the  Mores  and 
Coujiors  had  come  to  the  Fort  of  Leix,  with  sucli  a  force  as  they  never 
had  before,  and  intended  to  take  the  Castle  belonging  to  the  Fort."  J 
In  fine,  all  Irehind  was  ui  open  insurrection,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  The  very  pule  was  invaded,  wasted,  and  decayed.  In  these 
cjctremities  the  Queen  summuned  the  Primate  over  to  her  presence. 
He  was  examined  before  the  I'rivy  Council.  He  rclatetl  to  them 
more  fully  the  lamentable  state  of  the  kingdom.  Ho  stated  "  that  a 
man  may  rj'de  South,  West,  and  North,  xx  or  xl  mylcs,  and  sec 
neither  house,  come,  ne  cattell."  "  Many  hundrclh  of  men,  wj'men, 
and  chilldren  are  deddc  of  famyne."  §  The  Archbishop  considered 
what  course  should  bo  pursued,  and  what  remedy  used  to  serve  his 
sovereign,  and  put  an  end  to  this  misciiible  rebellion.  IIo  bethought 
him  of  ecclesiastical  censures.  He  says,  "  where  there  is  no  remedy 
or  Redresse  had  againis  th'yrishrio  that  doth  not  awnswcre  w'itt  or 
byll  for  en}'  hurts  that  they  do  eyther  to  Ej'sshope  or  eny  other 
Inferyo'  place,  b\it  onely  by  the  censurs  of  the  Chirche  as  hatbe 
cue'  coutynued  there."  lie  consulted  his  lawyers.  Unfortunately 
they  were  of  opinion  "  that  it  should  be  a  ciiuse  of  p'munyro  to 
curse  eny  of  them  in  eny  temp''all  cause,  as  well  as  to  curse  a  sub- 
jecte,  of  whom  Remedy  may  be  dayly  had  by  the  course  of  tho  K's 
lawcs."  And  he  appeals  to  her  Majesty,  notwithstanding  this  blight 
difficulty,  "  to  graunte  me  to  have  at  all  tymes,  lib'tie,  and  liceus  to 
ex'cise  and  mynist'"  aU  Kyndo  of  Ecclesiastical!  Scnsurs  agains 
tho  saifl  wyld  Irish,  that  do  not  a^vnswere  w'itt  or  byll,  neither 
Iledme<ly  otherwise  ca  be  had  agains  them  but  onely  by  the  6ame."|| 


•  I/ird  Justipo  .Sir  11.  Sydney  and  Conncil  to  the  Privy  Council  (Fob.  8,  1SJ7-8)- 
Cal.  State  Tapors,  Ireland,  \-ol.  i.  p.  HI. 
f  Lord  .lustico  Sir  II.  SyduL'y  and  Council  to  tlu  Queen  (March  I,  1557-6).     Col. 
.State  Fapprs,  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  14'i. 

\  LorU  Deputy  Sussex  t«  8«crot(iry  Boxoll  (June  8,  1558),  CftL  State  Papers,  IruLuul, 
'toI.  j.  p.  U6. 

'  i  "  The  F.fTccta  of  tho  Booke  exhibited  by  the  Archbisshop  of  Annagh."  (Uay,  IMS). 
Cal.  Statu  Pttpcm,  Iruliuid,  vol.  i.  p.  Ho. 

U  Prirato   suits   of  Archbishop  of    Armagh   (Angost,  1558).     Shixley't  "Original 
Lljettom,"  p.  82. 
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Hie  bowQdered  Queen,  seeing  the  dreadful  pass  to  which  her  affiurs 
had  come  in  Ireland,  and  finding  that  the  civil  power  was  atterir 
powerless  to  extinguish  the  rebellion  or  to  curb  and  restrain  "  the 
wild  Irish,"  was  nothing  loath  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  spiritual 
sword.  She  consented  to  draw  out  once  more  the  weapons  which  ever 
lay  ready  in  the  ecclesiastical  armoury.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the 
statutes  of  the  realm,  in  spite  of  the  dread  penalties  denounced  by 
these  statutes  against  their  infringers,  she  directed  the  Lord  Deputy 
"  to  suffer  the  Primate  of  Armagh,  without  peril  of  the  Laws,  to 
exercise  and  use  all  manner  of  Ecclesiastical  censures  against  the 
disordered  Irishrj-."*     In  fact,  she  dispensed  with  the  law. 

But  this  ecclesia-stical  remedy  for  a  State  rebellion  could  not  be 
put  in  execution.  The  Archbishop  first,  and  the  Queen  soon  after, 
were  removed  by  death,  and  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne.  After 
her  accession  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm.  The  land  had  a  short 
rest.  Shane  O'Xeill — "  who  overran  and  wasted  all  before  him 
like  a  raging  tempest  "f — made  peace  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 
He  wrote  to  the  Queen  "that  the  rude,  uncivil,  and  disobedient 
I)eople  where  he  now  dwells  would  fall  to  civility,  and  herafter  be 
faj-thfull,  obcdyent,  and  trewe  subjectes  unto  God,  and  unto  yoar 
Highncs.  And  allso  hawinge  my  requestes,  I  shal  be  able  to  exile 
your  Grace's  enj-mycs,  subdue  traj-tours,  ouercom  rebells,  and  such  as 
will  disobeye."*  He  was  faithless  to  his  engagements.  He  robbed, 
plundered,  and  murdered  his  fellow-chieftains.  He  was  proclaimed 
a  traitor  and  a  rebel. §  Again  peace  was  made,I|  and  Shane  proceeded 
to  England  and  made  his  submission  ou  his  knees  before  the  Queen, 
two  foreign  ambassadors,  and  many  of  the  great  officers  of  State.*,^ 
After  this  submission  he  remained  for  some  time  in  England.  Cecil 
employed  every  means  to  bring  him  "  into  civility."  Amongst  other 
things,  he  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  change  his  garments  and 
go  like  an  Englishman.**  The  Council  wore  no  less  anxious  about 
his  government  in  the  North.  They  placed  before  him  "twoo 
choyses."  He  complained  of  these.  He  addressed  himself  imme- 
diately to  the  Queen,  "  and  craveed  her  advice  as  to  which  he  shoidd 
choose  :  he  prayed  her  Majesty  to  choose  him  a  gentlewoman  for  his 
wife,  and  that  in  the  meantime  she  should  appoint  him  to  attend  on 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  that  he  may  learn  to  ride  after  the  English 
fashion,  to  run  at  the  tilt,  to  hawk,  and  to  shoot,  or  use  such  other 

*  The  Queen  to  the  Ix>rd  Deputy  Sussex  (August  \,  1558).    MSS.  Ireland,  P.IJ.O. 
t  "Analecta  Sacra,"  &c.  by  D.  liooth,  Bomish  Bishop  of  Ossory.      8vo,  Cologne, 
1617,  p.  447. 
X  Shano  O'Xeill  to  the  Queen  (ahout  Dec.  1559).     MSS.  Ireland,  P.R.O. 
\  Juno  8,  1561.     MSS.  Ireland,  P.R.O. 
II  Oct.  19,  1561.  H  Jan.  0,  1561-2. 

♦•  Private  Mem.,  by  CocU  (March,  1562.).    MSS.  Ireland,  P.E.O. 
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good  exercises  as  he  may  perceive  the  said  Lord  to  be  apt  unto."  * 
Finally,  ho  replied  to  the  articles  sent  to  him  by  the  Council,  (lud 
entered  into  Ibrmul  indentua-cs  ^vith  the  Queen,  f  Her  Majesty 
issued  a  proclamation  in  his  favour.  J  Thus  pardoned  by  his  sove- 
reign, he  rcUinicd  to  Ireland.  But  he  was  an  unquiet  spirit,  ho 
could  uut  bu  at  rest.  lie  woidd  not  perfonu  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment mode  between  him  and  the  Queen.  The  Lord- Lieutenant 
summoned  him  to  Dundalk,  under  protection,  to  sec  execution  of  tho 
indentures.  Ho  was  refractory,  and  yet  he  appcjired  anxious  to 
obtain  Sussex's  sister  (Ladj*  Frances  Ratdiffe)  in  marriage.  She 
came  to  her  brother's  house  at  Ardbraecan,  where  Sussex  promised 
him,  "  he  shidd  see  and  speko  with  her,  and  if  he  liked  her,  and  shec 
him,  they  shuld  boothe  have  his  good  will,  but  he  cold  not  proraj^se  to 
gj've  heragaius  her  will. "§  Notwithstanding  this  promise  and  invita- 
tion to  visit  and  woo  the  fair  maiden,  Shane  would  not  come  to  Ard- 
braecan. "  Woorde,"  says  Sussex  to  the  Queen,  "  was  sent  to  Shano 
cute  of  the  Inglishe  pale  that  my  sister  was  brought  over  only  to 
trappe  him."i|  It  was  said  ho  had  received  a  letter  from  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  that  he  was  in  daily  practice  with  King  Philip's  ambas- 
Ippdor  whilst  ho  was  in  England.  ^  Shane  complained  that  great 
)i]s  had  been  done  upon  his  people  whilst  he  was  in  England.** 
He  ^vrote  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  demand- 
ing reparation,  and  sending  them  presents  of  horses,  hawks,  and 
greyhounds. ft  He  assembled  his  whole  force  the  better  to  enforce 
his  demands.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  once  more  took  tho  field  against 
him.  Again  peace  was  made.  The  Queen  permitted  Shane  to  use 
tho  state  and  name  of  O'Neill.  ^^  But  neither  promises  nor  bonds, 
neither  the  frowns  nor  the  favours  of  his  sovereign,  could  bind  or 
allure  him.  He  again  tuok  up  anns,  not,  it  is  true,  against  his 
sovereign,  but  against  her  loyal  subject,  his  fellow-chieftain  and 
fbthcr-iu-law,  the  Calough  O'Donnell.  He  attacked,  defeated,  and 
took  him  prisoner ;  he  threw  him  into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  bound 
him  hand  and  foot,  placed  a  "  grethe  color  of  yron  sothe  aboutt  my 
neke  and  a  grethe  chayen  of  yron  fasto  lo  the  same  color,  and  to  a 
perc  of  boltyes  that  was  upon  my  legeys,  so  shorlhe  that  I  could  nott 
strctchc  my  legeys  nother  rj-esse  oupc  r}ght  by  no  menes  nyght 


•  Shano  O'Ntill  to  tho  Qucon  (Mnich  13,  1561-2).    MSS.  Ireland,  P.RO. 
t  April  30,  1502.  ♦  May  5,  lo6;. 

j  I<jnl-I,itutcn.'uit  and  Council  to  the  Queon  (Sept.  20,  IJ«2).  MS.S.  Ireland,  r.E.O. 
•<|  Lord-Linulimant  lo  tho  Queen  (.S..pt.  2!),  1562).     MSS.  Iitland.  I'.U.O. 
n  Sir  N.  Arnold  to  Sir  W.  Creil  (Sept.  23,  1302).     MSS.  Ireland,  P.K  O. 

•  •   Shane  OXoill  to  tho  Qiictn  (Nov.  2,  1502).     MSS.  Ireland,  r.H.O. 

ft  Shane  O'Noill  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley  and  Sir  W.  Cecil  (Nov.  2,  1562).  MSS.  Iro- 
Uuid,  P.ltO. 

!•  Mem.  for  Sir  Thomas  Curack  (Oct  20,  1563).    MSS.  Ireland,  P.R.O. 
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nother  daye."  Finding  he  could  not  be  undone  in  this  manner  "  he 
endeavoured  to  torment  him  more,  that  he  might  have  all  his  jeweU," 
and  so,  Callough  piteously  complains  of  his  cruel  son-in-law,  "  he 
cawssj'ed  the  yrons  to  by  strayned  upon  my  legeys  and  upon  my 
handys,  so  sore  that  the  veevy  bloud  dyde  rjTie  down  on  everye  syde 
of  mync  yrons,  insomoutche  that  I  dyd  wyshe  after  dethe  a  towsanthe 
tyemcs."*  Shane,  however,  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  Queen  and 
the  Government ;  he  acknowledged  the  Queen's  great  favour  to  him, 
he  wished  to  do  some  notable  service  on  her  behal£  He  saw  no 
greater  rebels  and  traitors  than  the  Scots ;  he  had  a  mind  to  do  them 
some  mischief,  t  He  craved  permission  of  the  Lord  Justice  and 
Council  to  go  against  them,  and,  without  waiting  for  that  permission, 
he  attacked  them,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory.  He  captured  their 
leaders,  James  McDonnell  and  his  brother  Sorley  Boy.*  In  his 
letter  to  the  Privy  Council,  who  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  manner 
of  his  service  against  the  Scots,  of  his  victory  and  of  his  captives, 
he  reported  that  all  the  towns  and  castles  of  the  Scots  were  now  in 
the  Queen's  possession,  and  all  the  Scots  expelled  the  kingdom-^ 
The  Council  in  reply,  rejoiced  in  the  fortimate  success  that  crowned 
his  honourable  intention  in  attacking  the  Scots,  recommended  him 
to  adhere  faithfully  to  his  sovereign,  and  to  repair  to  the  Lord 
Deputy  in  order  that  he  might  confer  with  him  on  the  goyemment 
of  Ulater.  ||  But  at  length  troubles  were  stirred  from  afar.  Papal 
agents  and  foreign  emissaries  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  were  engaged 
in  \t-icked  intrigues  against  the  English  Government.  These  sowed 
the  seeds  of  disaffection,  treason,  and  rebellion.  The  Pope  himself 
wrote  to  Shane  O'Neill,  Philip  II.  did  the  same.  These  letters  were 
not  without  effect.  Strange  rumours  soon  reached  the  GovemmcnL 
These  rumours  were  not  groimdlcss.  Shane  assumed  a  defiant  tone. 
He  declared  "  that  he  had  won  all  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  he 
would  keej)  it ;  "1[  "  that  he  never  made  peace  with  the  Queen  but  by 
her  own  seeking  ;  that  his  ancestors  were  kings  of  Ulster,  TTlster  was 
theirs,  and  Ulster  is  his,  and  shall  be  his."  •*  He  accordingly  wrote 
to  Charles  IX.  (of  France),  the  hero  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, and  requested  aid  to  expel  the  English.  For  this  service  he 
promised  for  himself  and  his  successors  to  be  himible  subjects  of  the 
Crown  of  France,  ff     On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  of 

•  'ITie  Calough  O'Donnell  to  the  Queen  (Oct.  29,  1564).     MSS.  Ireland,  P.R.O. 

t  Shane  ONeUl  to  Sir  Thomas  Cusack  (April  2, 1665).  MSS.  Ireland,  P.B.O. 

+  Shane  O'Neill  to  the  lord  JusUce  Arnold  (May  2,  1666).    MSS.  Ireland,  P.R.O. 

§  Shano  O'Neill  to  the  Privy  Council  (Aug.  25,  1665).  MSS.  Ireland,  P.R.O. 

II  The  Privy  Council  to  Shano  O'Neill  (Nov.  10,  1666).    MSS.  Ireland,  P.K.O. 

H  Sir  N.  BagenaU  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (Feb.,  1565-6).  MSS.  Ireland,  P.B.O. 

*•  LordDeputySydneytothcEarl  of  Leicc8ter(Marchl,  1565-6.)  MSS.IreUnd,P.E.O. 

tt  Shano  O'NeUl  to  Charles  DC.  (April  25,  1566).    MSS.  Ireland,  P.II.O. 
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Lorraine,  requesting;  liim  to  use  liis  persuasion  with  Charles  to  pro- 
cuie  the  aid  he  needed,  in  consideration  of  his  defence  of  the  Romish 
faith.*  Within  a  year  after,  he  wrote  again  to  the  same  Cardinal 
ond  to  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  and  earnestly  sought  their  influence 
with  the  French  Kinfj  to  send  an  armj-  to  assist  him  to  restoi-o  and 
defend  the  llomau  Catholic  faith.f  "We  are  not  aware  that  the»e 
letters  were  ever  answered.  We  are  perfectly  suro  Shane's  requests 
were  not  complied  with.  No  Freucli  amiy  was  either  sent  or  pro- 
mise<l  to  aid  him  in  his  rebellion,  even  though  it  were  to  assist  him 
"  to  restore  the  Eoniish  faith."  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
he  brake  out  into  open  rebellion.  lie  invaded  Fomiauugh,  the 
country  of  the  ilaguires ;  he  buracd  the  Metropolitan  Church  and 
Cathedral  of  Armagh — such  was  his  zeal  for  religion ;  he  besieged 
]>andulk  ;  he  laid  waste  the  Knglish  ])ale,  and  depopulated  it  with 

»  sword,  with  lire,  and  with  rapine.^  The  Lord  Deputj-  organized  a 
jwiwcrful  expedition  against  the  rebel.  Ho  omitted  nothing  to 
hinnble  h^^^  pride,  and  destroy  his  power.  His  chief  house  was 
atlorly  burned. §  His  army  was  encountered  and  driven  back; 
hundreds  were  slain,  and  Shano  himself  driven  into  the  woods,  bo 
that  it  wa.s  hardly  known  where  he  was.||  Tlio  Jjoi-d  Deputy  re- 
turned to  Dublin.  On  the  20th  of  May  he  took  another  journey 
into  Tyrone.  There  he  was  joined  by  the  President  of  Shane's 
council  and  many  of  his  chief  followers.  Sir  Hugh  O'Donnell 
attacked  Shane  with  a  small  band,  and  shnv  most  of  his  men.^i 
Shane  was  now  reduced  to  great  extremities;  he  endeavoured  to 
join  himself  with  his  mortal  enemy,  Alexander  Oge,  brother  of 
James  (j'Donnell,  whom,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  had  attacke<l, 
defeated,  and  captured.  He  entered  into  parley  with  him  and 
his  Scots,  and  on  the  third  day,  when  he  hoped  to  have  made  a 
full  conclusion  with  them,  he  was  murdered.  "They  cutt  and 
hewed  him,  uji  is  savd,  extreamlvc."**  Thus  died  the  rebel  Shane 
O'Neill. 

This  rebellion,  it  is  clear,  had  other  objects  in  view  besides 
religion.  The  religious  war-crj-  was  not  raised.  The  present  attempt 
was  for  a  more  material  cause,  one  which  had  been  of  long  standing. 


•  Sbuno  O'NciU  to  tho  OuiUnal  of  Lorraine  (April  2A,  1.5CC).  MSi>.  Ireliuul,  P.R.O. 

t  Some  to  same  niKUiuittc  (Feb.  I,  1566-7).  M.S8.  Iraland,  P.R.O. 

t"Lyn  nvo  AnaccphaliL-oaiit  llibemio,"  by  lliomns  C»rvc,  rrir<t  anil  Apoctolic 
Notary,  410.,  sucond  edition.  Subbach,  16(50,  p.  110;  anil  Thoouu  Loncuicr  to  Sir 
W.  C««il  (Aug.  16,  1566).  MSS.  Ireland,  P.ItO. 

}  Lord  liiputv  Sydney,  Lord  Kildurc,  uid  olhcn,  to  the  Quoen  (Kor.  12,  1188). 
MSS.  In-Und,  RR.O. 

I  L..rl  Dci.uty  Sydney  to  the  Qncen  (April  20,  1.jC7).     MSS.  Irvland.  P.R.O. 

V  Thonuu  LttntTUitiT  to  Sir  W,  Cocil  (Mny  31,  lu6;).    M.SS.  Irelmid,  P.ILO. 

"•Sir  W.  FiUwiUiiimi  to  Sir  W.  Cocil  (jano  10,  1667).    MSS.  Ireland,  P.B.O. 
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One  which  unhappily  still  exists.  It  was  the  great  national  question, 
"  Who  shall  govern  Ireland  ?  Who  shall  possess  the  land  ?  "  It 
was  for  a  cause  of  ever-recurring  interest.  It  is  one  which  still  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  Irish  disaffection.  In  our  own  day,  it  has  been 
again  revived  and  is  re-embodied  in  Fenianism.  The  Fenian  leaders, 
like  their  predecessors  in  Elizabeth's  time,  make  no  pretence  of 
religion.  With  them  the  grand  and  vital  question  is,  "  The  land, 
and  who  are,  and  who  ought  to  be,  its  lawful  possessors  ?  " 

But  to  recur  to  our  historj'.  Soon  after  this,  James  Fitzmaurice* 
broke  out  into  rebellion  ;  but  it  was  soon  extinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  energy  of  the  President  of  Munster  (Sir  John  Perrot).  He 
"  made  a  jotimey "  upon  the  rebel,  accompanied  by  many  of  the 
southern  chieftains,  who  stood  loyally  by  the  Government.  After  a 
long  march,  they  came  up  with  the  rebel  army,  attacked  and  defeated 
jt.f  Fitzmaurice,  and  the  remnant  of  his  followers,  cowed  and 
utterly  disheartened,  fled  into  one  of  his  fastnesses,  or  took  refngc 
in  the  great  wood  of  Aharlow.J  Thither  the  president  pursued, 
and  would  have  attacked  them  but  for  a  mutiny  amongst  his 
soldiers,  and  that  the  disheartened  rebels  made  earnest  means  to 
submit.tj  Their  jirayer  was  heard,  they  were  allowed  to  come  in  to 
the  Lord  President,  and,  in  the  church  of  Killmalldch,  on  the  23rd 
of  Fcbruarj',  1572-3,  Fitzmaurice  and  his  a.ssociates  made  a  most 
humble,  if  not  humiliating,  submission,  which  was  pronoimced  by 
him  both  in  English  and  Irish.  In  this  singular  and  striking 
document — which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Froude,  with  a  want  of  can- 
dour which  we  cannot  admire,  entirely  ignores,  whilst  he  quotes 
at  length  his  previous  letter  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Cork  (July,  12,  1569) — Fitzmaurice  says  (inter  alia),  "  And  now, 
with  the  cjes  of  my  heart  sore  weeping  and  bewailing  my  most 
devilish  life  past,  I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  most  wickedly 
rebelled  against  God,  and  most  undutifuUy  against  my  Prince."|| 
Soon  after  this  (\-iz.,  in  1576)  "  the  Catholic  League"  was  formed. 
This  was  the  grand  opportimitj-  for  the  Irish  to  get  rid  of  the  English 
yoke.  The  Irish  ecclesiastical  and  political  leaders,  advised  by  their 
foreign  allies,  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  new  and 
favourable  opening.  They  raised  the  war-cry  of  religion.  They 
encouraged  the  Irish  people  to  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  the 

•  Cousin-gcrman,  not  "brother"  of  tho  Earl  of  Desmond. 

+  Near  Aharlow,  not  "  at  Ardagh." 

X  Sir  John  Perrot  to  the  Lord  Deputy  (Sept.  12  and  16,  1572). 

§  Sir  John  Perrot  to  tho  Lord  Deputy  (Nov.  2,  1572),  and  to  Secretary  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  (Jan.  28,  1572-3). 

II  Submission  of  James  Fitzmaurice  and  others,  his  associates,  before  Sir  John  Perrot, 
(Feb.  23,  1572-3).  We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  this  striking 
paper  in  eztenm. 
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Romish  faith.  They  promised  them  oid  botli  of  men  and  money 
from  Frnncc,  Spain,  and  the  Pope.'  Unhappily  their  machinations 
were  successfid.  Now  began  that  fearful  war  of  religion,  added  to 
that  of  raee,  which  has  since  continued,  and  will  lontinun  to  the  end. 
Mr.  Moorc'j)  testimony  on  this  all  important  question  is  clear.  He 
says,  "  It  watt  not  till  the  period  wo  have  now  reached  that  the 
leading  Catholic  powers  became  alive  to  the  obvious  importance  of 
enlisting  Irish  alliance  in  the  formidable  league  which  had  been  long 
gathering  against  the  power  and  creed  of  I']iiglaTid."t  And  again, 
"On  the  part  of  the  chiefs  (Hugh  O'Neill  and  his  associates,  15f)G) 
several  demands,  or  rather  stipulations,  were  likewise  made  "  {i.e.  with 
the  Government  on  their  submission),  and  among  thcra  was  on  im- 
portant proviso  'for  the  free  exercise  of  religion.' 

"  In  reference  to  this  latter  point,  a  writer  of  that  period  remarks 
that  '  never  before  had  this  free  exercise  of  religion  been  either 
punished  or  inquired  after.'*  That  siuh  was  the  case  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  although  by  most  Catholic  historians, 
the  wars  of  Ireland,  during  this  reign  have  been  represented  as 
having  originated  almost  solely  in  religious  differences.  Hut  so  far 
was  religion  from  holding  as  yet  this  ascendant  place  in  their  Aiews, 
that  at  the  time  when  Tyrone  commenced  his  public  career,  some  of 
the  most  poworfid  of  the  old  Catholic  nobility  (without  taking  into 
account  the  declared  apostates  from  the  faith)  wore  found  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  loyalty  and  the  Queen.  The  facility  indeed  with  which 
some  of  the  great  Irish  lords,  O'Neill,  O'Brien,  and  others,  acquiesced 
in  the  first  steps  of  the  Reformation,  had  set  an  example  which, 
though  not  very  orthodox  or  dignified,  continued  for  a  long  time  its 
calming  influence ;  nor  was  it  till  the  period  wo  have  now  reached, 
that  religious  strife  began  to  extend  its  rage  to  Ireland,  or  first 
kindled  up  that  war  of  creetls  between  the  two  races,  by  which  both 
have  been  almost  equally  disgraced  and  demoralized. "ji 

Thus  far  on  the  great  question  of  the  wars  of  Ireland :  whence 
they  came — what  was  their  origin — when  and  how  "the  war  of 
religion  "  arose.  And  whilst  we  assert  that  the  war  of  religion  did 
not  begin  until  this  perio<l,  wo  must  in  all  candour  admit  that  it  was 
no  fault  of  the  Popes,  or  of  the  Roman  Propaganda,  or  of  the 
Jesuits  or  of  their  agont.i,  that  it  had  not  begim  in  1541,  when  the 
Pope  launched    his   great   thunderbolt   against  Ilenrj'  VIII.      The 

*  The  Pope's  (l-iua  V.)  Bull  of  ExcommunicBtion  and  Depoaition  of  Elizabeth  was 
is5ac<I  from  Itomo  "5th  of  the  Oilendii  of  Jtlaith,"  1509.  Gregory  XI 1 1. '9  Brief  in 
f«Tour  of  the  Itubellion  nndtT  Jumco  tiuraldino  (1.^.  FiUnutarice)  U  dutcd  ut  Komo, 
Feb.  2J,  1577. 

t  "  History  of  Ireland,"  by  Tliomaa  Moore.     12mo.    ToL  ir.  p.  66.    London,  1S46. 

J  Fyiu's  Moryson,  "  Ilinerarj'."    Folio,  London,  1617. 

J  ••  Ilijtory  of  Ireland,"  by  lliomos  Moore.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  107, 108. 
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Irish  could  not  understand  how  a  war  of  religion  would  advance 
what  they  conceived  to  bo  their  national  aspirations,  or  promote 
their  material '  interests.  And  to  say  truth,  they  mistrusted  the 
Pope.  They  feared  Danaus  even  when  he  brought  gifts.  And 
good  reason  they  had.  In  days  gone  by,  tho  Irish  prelates  and 
clergy  had  enacted  in  synod  a  decree  that  no  Englishman  bom 
should  be  admitted  a  canon  in  any  of  their  churches.  The  king — 
Henry  III. — appealed  to  the  Pope.  He  took  the  king's  part.  He 
issued  a  bull,  commanding  them  to  rescind  the  obnoxious  decree 
within  a  month,  and  in  case  of  their  disobedience,  he  ordered  that  it 
should  be  declared  void  by  his  authority.  On  a  later  and  stiU  more 
memorable  occasion,  when  Edward  Bruce  invaded  Ireland,  the  Irish 
nobles  appealed  to  the  Pope  (John  XXII.)  to  assist  them  against  the 
English.*  The  Pope  took  the  side  of  the  English  Government,  and 
fulminated  bulls  against  all  the  enemies  of  Edward  II.,  and  more 
particularly  against  tho  Irish  prelates  and  clergy  who  had  joined  in 
the  rebcllion.t  But  besides  this,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  historian, 
Mr.  Moore,  admits,  and  the  great  (Irish)  "  Statute  3  and  4,  Philip  and 
Marj',c.  8  "  asserts,  so  "  mouch  false  and  erronious  doctryne  haithe  bene 
taught,  preached,  and  written,"  that  by  reason  thereof,  "  as  well  the 
spiritualtio  as  the  temporaltic  of  your  Highness  rcalmes  and  dominions 
have  swarvcd  from  the  obedience  from  the  See-Apostolique,  and  de- 
clined from  unitie  of  Christe's  Churche,  and  so  have  contynewed  untill 
fiouche  tjTne  as  your  Majestic,  being  first  reised  up  by  God,  and  set 
in  the  scute  royall  over  us."  ....  The  Pope  sent  "  Cardinall 
Poole,  Legate  dc  Latere,  to  call  us  home  againo  unto  the  right  wave 
from  whence  wc  have  all  this  longe  while  wandered  and  straied 
abrood."J  In  the  mean  time,  the  papal  agents  and  foreign  emis- 
saries were  most  assiduous  and  untiring.  They  sowed  broadcast 
the  seeds  of  disafiFection,  treason,  and  rebellion.  From  the  landing  of 
"Wolf,  the  papal  Nuncio,  in  August,  1560,  do\vn  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  religion,  they  never  ceased  their  propagandism,  or  relaxed 
their  exertions.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  no  sooner  com- 
mitted than  it  was  known  to  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  Connaught  and 
openly  spread  through  Ireland.  A  general  council  of  friars  was  held 
in  Galway.  The  friars  of  Ulster  ranged  through  the  countrj'  by  twenty 
in  a  company.  Their  devices  and  their  determination  was  to  subvert  the 

•  "  Bishops]  of  Ireland,"  hy  Sir  Jamos  Ware  ;  edited  by  W.  Harris,  Dublin.  Folio. 
1745.  Vol.  i.  p.  321.  And  "  Primer  of  Churth  History  of  Ireland,"  by  tho  Rev.  liobert 
King.    Third  edition.    Dublin.    Vol.  ii.  p.  624  (an  admirable  and  accurate  work). 

t  "  Scotchichronicon,"  by  John  Fordun.     Edinburgh,   1757.      Vol.  ii.  pp.  2.59-66; 
and  King's  "  Church  History,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  032-41  ;  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  1119 — 1136,  for  the 
translation  in  exlento,  of  "  Tho  Complaint  of  the  Nobles  of  Ireland  to  Popo  John  XXU. 
(1318). 
,   t  "  Statutes  of  Ireland,"  published  by  authority.    Fol.  Dublin,  1787.    Vol.  L  p.  252. 
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English  Government,  and,  the  better  to  aid  them  in  their  rebellious 
enterprise,  "  Cormau,  the  Provincial  of  the  TJlnck  Friars,  brought  in- 
dulgences from  the  Pope,  and  published  them  in  Sligo."*  llicir  perse- 
verance was  rewarded  with  fatal  success.  The  fatal  crop  of  religious 
rancour  whicli  they  sowed  is  being  still  reaped.  Tlicir  guilty  efforts  arc 
still  felt  in  all  their  intensity  and  in  all  their  bitterness.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  their  teachings  have  banished  peace  from  that  un- 
happy land,  stained  its  green  valleys  with  an  ineradicable  crimson 
dye,  and  watered  its  fair  and  fertile  soil  with  the  bitter  tears  of  many 
"  Rachels  weeping  for  her  children,  who  would  not  bo  comfortctl, 
bpcause  they  nro  not."  Verily,  they  have  sown  the  wind,  and  reaped 
the  whirlwind. 

Wo  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  in  detail  Mr.  Froude's  contributiona 
to  the  Church  History  of  Ireland.  But  before  proceeding  wo  would 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  Mr.  Froude  one  question.  We  observe 
that  ho  calls  Maurice  Fitzgibbon.f  the  jxipal  nominee,  "  Archbishop 
of  Cashcl.":J  Another  of  these  pretendtnl  bishops,  Richard  Creagh, 
ho  says,  "  was  rcgai-ded  in  Ireland,  oven  by  the  correspondents  of  the 
English  Government,  as  the  lawful  possessor  of  the  Seo  "§  {i.e.  of 
Armagh).  Contrariwise,  he  says,  "  When  Adam  Loftus  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  primacy  became  titularly  Protestant." 
The  bishops  appointed  by  the  Pope  were  thus,  according  to  Mr. 
Froude,  "  the  lawful  possessors "  of  their  respective  sees,  whilst 
the  bishops  appointed  by  the  Crown  were  unlawful,  titular  bishops  ! 
This  being  Mr.  Froude's  view,  we  would  respectfully  ask  him  to 
enlighten  oui*  ignorance,  and  inform  us  by  what  canon  of  the  uni- 
rersal  Church,  by  what  decree  of  any  a<cumenical  council  (re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  by  all  Churches),  or  by  what  statute  of 
the  realm,  or  common  law,  was,  or  is,  the  Pope  authorized  and 
ompowerefl,  rx  niero  tnotii,  to  present  to,  or  confer  bishoprics  or 
other  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  within  the  dominions,  withoxit  the 
licence  and  consent  of  the  civil  sovereign  ?  This  question  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is 
a  mere  theory  involving  nothing.  It  is  a  great  practical  question. 
It  involves  the  liberty  of  the  st-ate  ;  it  involves  the  prerogatives  of 
the  sovereign ;  it  involves  the  supremacy  of  the  law.|| 

•  Eaword  White,  the  Earl  of  Clanrioirdo'*  CTerk,  to  the  Lorf  Deputy  (Nor.,  157J), 
MSS.  Ireland,  P.  11. 0. 
t  Thin  u  hia  proper  name,  not  "  Mnrginn,"  as  Mr.  FVoade  ealla  him.  VoL  x.  p.  405.' 
I  "Iliitory  of  Vjigland,"  by  J.  A.  Froude.  Vol.  x.  ch.  juvuim.  {  VoL  x.  p.  481  n. 
U  We  luivo  raUior  an  amusing  instance  of  the  jealouaj-  with  which  ercn  Qno.'n  Mary 
ktoined  and  gnanled  the  prcropitivcs  of  her  crown  agniiut  any  nttrinpt  nt  I'npal 
■soon.  11  nppeat«  that  Con.  O'KeiU,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  wrote  to  the  liueen  (in  June, 
I£<S8},  nud  infonned  her  tliat  hia  chaplain.  Sir  Edmund  O'Coyne,  had  obtained  Papal 
for  the  priory  of  the  CalhudnU  Church  of  Down,  and  requMtcd  her  to  establish 
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Bat  let  OS  consider  Mr.  Fronde's  statements. 

"Of  the  Prt-lates  'says  ilr.  Fronde,  toL  x.  p.  481)  who  irete  in  pos- 
session of  their  sees  at  Elizabeth's  arccssion,  the  Archbishop  of  Dnblin,  irho 
hail  changed  with  (•'rtry  rhanjrc,  nndonbtedlr  gave  his  countenance  to  the 
Kevolution.  The  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Kildare  refosed,  and  were  deprived, 
and  there  is  no  eridence  that  any  other  Bishop  in  all  Ireland,  who  was  in 
ofBec  at  Queen  Marr's  death,  either  accepted  the  Beformcd  Prayer-Book,  or 
alijnrcd  the  authority  of  the  Pope." 

These  are  plain  allegations,  and  as  sneh  we  shall  deal  with  them, 
setting  aside  the  sneer  at  the  Archbishop  of  Doblin,  which  we  think 
entirely  undeserved. 

I.  TTe  have  Thomas  O'Fihil  (or  Field),  who  was  onqaestionablj 
Bishop  of  Leighlin  at  the  time  of  Queen  Mary's  death.  We  learn 
from  the  State  Papers,  that  the  Bishop  came  to  London  in  1559.  He 
apearcd  before  the  Council  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  again  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  loo9  (l/f/ore,  therefore,  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Act  of 
Supremacy).  He  renounced  by  formal  instrtmients  (the  originals  of 
which  arc  stiU  preserved  amongst  the  State  Papers)  the  temporalities 
of  the  sec  to  his  sovereign,  abjured  the  Papal  authority,  and  took  an 
oath  of  the  royal  supremacy.*  This  one  fact  at  once  negatives  Mr. 
Fronde's  sweeping  allegation,  that  "  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
other  bishop  (than  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin)  in  all  Ireland,  who  was 
in  office  at  Queen  Marj-'s  death,  either  accepted  the  Reformed  Prayer- 
Book,  or  abjured  the  authority  of  the  Pope." 

But  wc  proceed. 

II.  On  the  r2th  of  January,  1559-60,  a  Parliament  was  assembled 
in  Dublin, t  before  Thomas,  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
It  continued  its  sittings  until  the  1st  of  Februarj'  following.  To  this 
Parliament  were  summoned  three  Archbishops  (Armagh  being  then 
vacant)  and  seventeen  Bishops.  J     According  to  the  Record  preserved 

him  in  this  room.  The  Qncen  addressed  her  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  (July  6, 1558) 
as  follows: — "And  thirdlie,  where  his  {i.e.  the  Earl  of  Tyrone's)  rcqnest  is  that  his 
chaplain  (Kdmiind  ()' Coyne)  having  already  obtained  the  Pope's  Holyness  bulls  for  the 
pryorie  of  the  Cathodrallo  Churcho  of  Downe,  might  be  established  La  the  said  pryorve ; 
ye  shall  declare  unto  the  said  Erie  that  wee  intondc  to  mayntayne  onr  prerogative  lefto 
\-nto  vs  by  our  Progenitours  in  that  behallf." — MSS.  Ireland,  P.E.O. 

•  Articles  of  Thomas  Fyllie  {alias  Field  or  O'Fihil),  Bishop  of  Leighlin  (May  28, 
and  June  23,  1559).     MSS.  Ireland,  P.R.O. 

t  Unfortunately  the  Irish  State  Papers  and  Correspondence  for  the  first  two  months  of 
1560,  are  not  in  the  Public  Record  OflSce.  Where  they  arc,  or  whether  they  exist  at  all 
or  not,  wo  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  Possibly  they  may  be  amongst  the  Bnrghlev 
Papers  at  Hatfield,  but  the  noble  owner  reserves  access  to  them  to  Mr.  Fronde, 

i  On  comparing  the  lists  of  the  Bishops  present  in  the  Parliaments  of  1641  (State 
Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  iii.  p.  206  nott)  and  1559-60,  wo  find  that  only  twenty  out  of 
the  twenty-four  bishops  of  Irish  Sees  wore  summoned,  or  were  entitled  to  seats  in  Par- 
liament. In  the  former  Parliament  there  wore  twenty-three  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
present.    In  the  latter  there  were  only  twenty.    The  Bishops  present  in  both 
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in  the  Rolls  Office  (Dublin),  these  archbishops  and  bishops  were  not 
only  summoned  (or  "  were  answerable,"  as  another  Record  has  it), 
but  they  were  actually  present.  The  language  of  the  Records  run- 
ning thus : — "  Nomina  Dominorum  spiritualiura,  &c.,  in  quodam 
parliamcnto  doniine  Rcgine,"  &c. 

The  first  Act  passed  by  this  Parliament  was  "  Kx\.  Act  for  restoring 
to  the  Crown  the  auntient  Jurisdiction  over  the  State  Ecclesiasticall 
and  SpirituaU,  and  abolishing  all  foreigno  Power  repugnant  to  the 
same."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  groat  Act  remains  on  the 
Statute  Book  to  this  day  as  an  Act,  "  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most 
excellent  ^lajcsty,  with  the  assent  of  tlic  Lords  SpirituaU  and  Tera- 
porall  and  the  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled." 

(2.)  This  same  Parliament  passed  the  "  Act  for  the  Uniformity  of 
Common  Prayer,*  and  Service  in  the  Church,  and  the  Administration 
of  the  Sacraments." 


I 


represented  the  eamo  aeos.  Tho  discrepfincy  in  the  rCTrpectivo  nuinboni  is  ncconnted  for 
by  the  (act,  that  in  1559-60,  Armaf^h  was  vacant,  Kilmacduagh  was  held  in  etnnmmdam 
by  the  Arehbi«hop  of  Tuom,  and  Elphin  by  tho  Binhop  of  Clonfcrt  The  remainin;; 
Bishop*  (•'.».  of  Kihnoro,  Cloghcr,  Dromore,  Uerry,  and  Raphoe)  appear  never  to  havo 
reeeiTed  lummons  to  Parliament.  Tho  reason  was  that  thoy  did  not  receive  their  appoint- 
ments from  tho  Crown.  The  bishoprics  were  in  the  patronage  of  the  great  northern 
chieftains.  Tliia  appears  clear  by  the  treaty  entered  into  between  the  Lord  Deputy 
and  CulTert  O'Donnell  in  1565,  by  which  the  latter  agrees,  and  binds  himself  and  hii 
anocesaoTS  to  allow  "  Uer  Majesty  to  have  the  donation  of  all  Bishops  and  other  eccle- 
siastical persons  in  Connalia."  (Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls,  Ireland,  vol.  i.  pp.  HOS-S). 
Sir  John  DaWcs,  in  his  great  speech  on  Parliaments  in  Ireland  (May  21,  1613),  thus 
refers  to  this  subject :  "  Such  Archbishops  and  Bishops  as  were  resident  in  the  meer 
Irish  countries,  and  did  not  acknowledge  the  King  to  be  their  patron,  were  never  snm- 
moned  to  any  Parliament."  ("Desiderata  Coriosa  Hibemica,"  Dublin,  1772.  Vol.  i. 
p.  186).  Of  the  general  character  of  these  bishops  we  are  informed  in  a  paper  written 
by  Lord  Fitzwautcr,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  enclosed  by  him  to  tho  Quc*r. 
(Jlorj')  (Jan.  2,  1656-7) :  "  I  would  also  wj-aho  that  a  discrete  man  to  bo  sent  out  oi 
England,  who  showld  be  By  sshop  of  those  prts.,  as  well  to  see  the  preiiiysses  observed  yn 
his  dyoces,  as  also  to  gyve  exempell  to  other  Bysshopps  to  do  the  lyk  >-n  refermyng  ot 
thcr  dyoces,  and  tho  mynistera  under  them,  who  (it  is  as  pytofoll  as  trewe),  bo  nowe  the 
comuh  spycs  and  messengers  of  myscheff,  and  make  thor  churches  not  only  in  thu 
northe,  but  also  thorooghe  tho  mosto  of  Irlond,  like  stabells  for  horses,  and  herd-howscs 
for  cattell,  then  holly  places  to  mynyst'  with  due  reverence  the  moste  blyssed  sacnt- 
ments  yn,  and  use  them,  as  apperetho  by  the  fylthe  yn  them,  more  Xn  that  perpoee  then 
to  tho  other ;  whichc  ungodlynes  amongst  crysten'men,  it  nuyo  pleso  yor  MaU<  wi'  tlio 
aidr}-ao  and  auctor}-tc  of  my  L  Cardj-niiUs  grace,  to  see  abolyshed  and  tho  disorder 
roformed." — Shirley's  "Original  letters,"  p.  77. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  there  was  no  Irish  Act  similar  to  the  English  Act 
(I  Ed.  VI.  0. 1),  the  Irish  bishops  consulted  together  very  early  in  King  Edward's  reign 
(i.#.  lieforo  Oct.,  1548).  At  that  date  W.  Falatyno  informed  Sir  Edward  Bellingham  "  As 
to  oiire  consultacon  with  tho  Byaahopp  of  Dublyn,  yourc  Lordshypp  will  see  our  dyligens 
by  the  Boko  of  Reformacon  whych  ys  mode,  and  tho  sufirccans  hathe  recevyd  yt " 
(Shirley's  •'  Originol  I/Ctters,"  p.  21.)  On  the  8th  of  February,  1651,  on  injunction  wns 
sent  by  the  King  to  the  Lord  Deputy  to  have  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  rnad  in  thn 
Irish  Churches.    Sir  Anthony  St.  Lcgcr  summoned  the  whole  clergy,  bat  not  na  •  Con- 
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(3.)  It  aL»  passed  an  Act  for  the  "  Restitution  of  the  first-fruits 
and  XX  Part,  and  rent3  reserved  nomine  x  or  xx,  and  of  Parsoouga 
impropriate  to  the  Imperiall  Crown  of  this  Keahn."  This  statute 
particularly  affected  the  pecuniarj'  interests  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
and  restored  to  the  Cro\ni  that  which  it  enjoyed  by  the  Statntes  28 
Henry  VI  IT.,  chs.  8, 14,  and  26,  from  which  they  were  rdiered  by  the 
statute  3  and  4  Philip  and  Mar}-,  c.  10. 

(4.)  It  passed  the  "  Act  for  the  conferring  and  consecrating  of 
Archhighops  and  Bishops  within  this  Realm." 

(5.)  ^Vnd,  to  mention  no  more,  it  also  passed  the  "  Act  of  Becog- 
nition  of  the  Queene's  Highnesse  Title  to  the  Imperial  Crownc  of 
this  Realrne."* 

^ese  great  statutes  thus  passed  not  only  absolutely  abjured  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and  maintained  the  ancient  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  but  they  enforced  their  enactments  imder  the  severest 
penalties.  History  is  silent  as  to  the  bishops  opposing  or  erea 
refusing  their  assent  to  these  great  statutes.  Hod  they  done  so,  iu»- 
tory — and  more  especially  Irish  history' — would  not  have  fiuled 
to  have  recorded  the  fact.  Had  they  resisted,  we  believe  ^Sbax 
resistance  would  have  retarded,  if  not  have  effectually  barred,  thor 
enactment.  The  bishops  were  a  powerful  body  in  their  own  Hooae. 
They  were  almost  a  moiety  of  its  members,  numbering  twenty  to 
twenty-three  lay  lords.  O'Sullivan  Bear  (the  Romish  historian), 
writing  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  does  not  allege  that  the  bishop* 
opposed  or  refused  their  assent  to  these  measures,  or  that  they  wers 
absent  from  the  House  whilst  they  were  in  progress.  A  new  editiaii 
of  his  work  has  been  recently  edited  (with  notes)  by  a  lat«  learned 
Roman  Catholic  priest  and  professor  in  Ma3^nooth  (Rev.  M.  KeDy). 
He  also  is  silent  on  this  point.  O'Sullivan  does  not,  however,  leave 
us  without  some  important  testimony.  He  says : — "  In  Ibemit 
Archicpiscopatus  quatuor,  et  Episcopatus  complures  esse,  omnes  qne 
hodie  ab.  hseresiarchis  possideri ;  oh  idque  titnlis  eorum  Catholicos 
pracsules  nonnisi  rar6  crcari,  qu6d  sine  vectigalibos  ecclesiasticis 
tonta  Episcoporum  turba  dignitatem,  et  honorcm  tueri  uon  pooe 
videatur."t 

David  Rooth,  titular  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  his  "  Analccta  Sacra," 

Yocation,  for  the  1st  of  Uaxcb,  to  acquaint  them  'with  the  King's  <vMmiit.»^^i;  htm 
somo  oppositioii  from  the  Archbishop  of  Aniij^;h  and  wrenl  biahoiM^  a  proclamation 
waa  iasued  for  cair}-ing  the  order  into  effect,  and  the  English  Prayer-Book  bc^an  to  be 
publicly  naed  on  Easter  Sunday,  in  Christ  Church  Csthcdral,  Dublin. — "  The  Book  of 
Common  Pmyer  "  (Ireland),  £dited  by  A.  J.  Stophena,  ^0. ;  London,  Sro.  1S49,  tqL  I 
p.  iv. 

*  "  Tho  Statutes  at  Large,  passed  in  the  Parliament  held  in  Ireland,"  published  by 
authority.     Dublin,  folio,  1786,  pp.  275—302. 

t  "Historin)  Catholicai  Ibcmias  Compendium."  By  D.  Philip  O'Sullivan  Bear. 
(Ed.  M.  Kelly,  8to.    Dnblin,  18fiO).    Tom.  ir.  lib.  L  eh.  xrii.  p.  297. 
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though  he  gives  the  tivo  principal  Acta  in  cjtt<'iiiio,  is  equally  silent 
as  to  the  bishops  opposing  them  ;  but  he  saya  that  when  Elizabeth 
succeeded  her  sister,  "  Pro  regi  suo  comiti  Susscxiodedit  in  inandatis, 
ut  juramcntum  do  primatu  Reginas  Ecclcsiastico  Episcopis  per  Hiber- 
nJom  offeret :  quisquis  autem  refugeret  illud  suscipere,  ex  toto  cuneo 
Praolatorum  statim  excideret  a  suft  dignitate  et  Pnelatur&."* 

Thomas  Carve,  in  the  "  Lyra,"  under  "  Annales  nibemicaD,  1559," 
aays  that  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anna  Boleyn,  and  sister  of  the  late 
Queen,  having  succeeded  to  the  throne,  called  Parliament  together — 
"  qua)  confestira  Regni  Proceres  ad  Parliamontum  citavit,  ubi  supre- 
mitatis  titulis  restitutus  fuit.  Omnia  Catholico)  fidei  in  Angliam  et 
ITibomiamprofanare  et  evertere  studint/'f 

These  ancient  and  almost  contemporary  writers,  and  the  modem 
Editor  and  Annotator,  are  equally  silent  on  what  would  bo  to  them  a 
momentous  incident  and  a  "  great  fact,"  But  more.  In  our  own 
day  a  history  of  Ireland  lias  been  published  by  one  who  was  certainly 
no  friend  of  the  Church  of  Ireland — one  who,  like  Mr.  Froude,  had 
access  to  the  State  Papers — and  who,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  with 
strong  political  and  religious  prejudices,  would  have  been  only  too 
happy  to  have  discovered  and  blazoned  to  the  world  this  "  missing 
link  "  in  the  perfect  pedigree  and  pure  descent  of  the  Irish  Church 
from  St.  Patrick,  St.  Columba,  and  that  noble  band  of  illustrious 
Irish  Saints  who  preached  the  pure  doctrines  and  blessed  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  taught  its  holy  precepts  to  those  who,  from  all 
countries  and  all  climes,  sat  at  their  feet  and  heard  their  word.  But 
Moore  is  not  silent.  He  does  not  attempt  to  evade  the  question.  Ho 
has  the  candour  to  admit  and  state  the  facts  as  they  stand  recorded 
upon  the  page  of  histor}- : — 

"  During  the  course  of  the  three  reigns  immediately  preceding  that  of 
Elizabeth,  the  people  of  England  had  seen  the  religion  of  the  country  three 
times  altered ;  and  they  were  now  about  to  witness  a  fourth  change  of  the 
national  creed.  The  same  pliancy,  too,  of  principle  which  had  been  exhibited 
throughout  these  successive  apostacies  was  shown,  in  an  equally  shameless 
degree,  at  the  important  junctiu*  wo  have  now  reached ;  when  the  same 
Governor,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  had  but  two  years  before  assembled  a 
Parliament  in  Dublin  to  establish  by  law  the  Catholic  faith,  now  summoned 
another  to  condemn  and  abolish  all  that  had  then  been  so  solemnly  enacted. 

"  That  ambitious  and  worldly  laymen  should  be  found  thus  pliant  in  thoir 
religious  policy  is  not,  perhaps,  remarkable ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  it 
was  among  the  spiritual  lords  of  Parliament  that  this  ready  compliance  with 
the  new  change  of  creed  wos  most  glaringly  shown.  For  out  of  the  nineteen 
prelates  who  sat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers,  there  were  only  two,  Welih  of 

'  Analecta  Saoia  et  Mira  rebus  Catholicomm  in  Hibcnua."    By  J.  B.  Fhiladelpho. 
,  Cdogne,  1617.  pt.  ii.  p.  91. 
■f  "  Lyis  aivo  AnacephaloHwu  Hibemica."    By  Thomai  Carre,  Prieat  and  Apostolic 
Kotazy.    Second  edition,  Sulzbach,  1666,  p.  303. 
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Heath,  and  Levrons  of  Kildarc,  Trho  so  far  consulted  the  dictates  of  con- 
Bcience  and  consistency,  as  to  refuse  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  thereby 
forfeit  their  respective  sees."  * 

III.  On  the  (ith  of  October,  1564,  the  Queen  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Lord  Deputy  nominating  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin, 
the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Leighlin,  with  others,  as  her 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  and  punishing  heretical  opinions, 
&c. ;  for  ordering  and  reforming  all  such  persons  as  should  obsti- 
nately absent  themselves  from  church  and  Divine  service  as  by  law 
established,  authorizing  them  to  visit,  reform,  and  redress,  in  all 
places,  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical ;  and  to 
cause  all  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  officers  or 
ministers  to  subscribe  the  oath  contained  in  the  statute,  "  for  restoring 
to  the  C;*own  the  antient  jurisdiction  over  the  state  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual,  and  abolishing  of  all  foreign  power  repugnant  to  the 
same."t 

This  Commission  endeavoured  to  perform  the  task  assigned  to  it. 
We  have  its  progres.s  reported  from  time  to  time.  In  the  year 
1566-7,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  drew  up  and  published  a  "  Book 
of  Articles,"  with  the  following  title:  "A  Brefe  Declaration  of 
certain  Principall  Articles  of  Religion,  set  out  by  order  and  aucthoritie 
as  well  of  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Knight  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order,  Lord  President  of  the  Concel  in  the  Principallitie 
of  Wales,  and  Marches  of  the  same,  and  General  Deputie  of  this 
Realme  of  Irelande,  as  bj-  th'Archebyshops,  and  Byshopes,  and  other 
her  Majestie's  Hj-gh  Commissioners  for  causes  Ecclesiasticall  in  the 
same  Realme.  Imprynted  at  DubljTi  by  Humprey  Powel,  the  20  of 
January,  1566."  The  preface  to  these  Articles  says  that  they  are 
"  for  the  unitic  of  doctrine  to  be  holden  and  taught  of  all  Persons, 
Vicars,  and  Curates,  as  well  in  testification  of  their  comon  consente 
and  full  agrement  in  the  said  doctryno."  The  fifth  Article  acknow- 
ledges and  asserts  the  Queen's  supremacy,  whilst  the  sixth  abjures 
and  repudiates  the  "  usurped  power"  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  These 
Articles  were  ordered  to  be  read  by  every  clergyman  on  his  taking 
possession  or  first  entrj'  into  his  cure,  and  twice  a  year,  on  two  fiied 
Sundays,  aftenvards."J 

IV.  In  1569  and  1570  there  were  several  sessions  of  Parliament 
held  in  Ireland.  There  was  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Government 
in  both  Houses.  They  attempted  to  suspend  "  Poyning's  Act," 
which  himg  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  Irish  Lcgislatiut?, 

•    •  "  History  of  Ireland."     Bj-  Thomas  Moore.    A'ol.  iv.  pp.  21  and  22, 
t  Oct.  6,  6°,  Calendar  of  Patent,  &c.,  Kolls  in  Ireland,  by  James  Monin,  toL  i.  p.  489. 
J  ITiese  Articles  are  give  in  extemo  in  Dr.  Stephens's  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer," 

Ireland,  vol.  i.  pp.  six.  to  xxv. ;  and  in  the  "  Life,  &c.  of  Archbishop  Usshcr,"  edited 

by  the  Kcv.  C.  I^lrington,  D.D.,  App.  xxiii. — xxix. 
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but  such  was  the  viuloiice  of  party  that  it  was  "  w"'  great  camestnes 
and  stomoke  overthroweu  and  dasshed  "  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  In  the  higher  House  the  consultation  and  treaty  was  more  calrae 
and  qujett."  But  there  was  no  lack  of  debate.*  In  the  third  Session 
of  Parliament  held  in  February  and  March,  several  valuable  Acts 
were  passed.  Amongst  others,  "  An  Act  for  the  Attainder  of  Shane 
O'Niell,  &c.,"  "An  Act  for  vniting  the  Bishoprick  of  Clonmacnoise 
to  tho  Diocese  of  Meath  ;  "  another  "  for  vniting  the  Bishoprick  of 
Imolie  with  the  Archbishoprick  of  Cashell,"  &c. 

"All  tho  Bills  pnsseil  with  the  whole  assent  of  the  Lods  Spu-itual  and 
Tfinporal  in  the  higher  House,  saving  tho  Bill  of  the  Cuptenryes,  which  .  .  . 
was  myslikcd  by  tho  Lords  Temporal,  and  some  Spiritual,  as  too  extreme, 
in  appoynting  death  w"'out  bcnct'yto  of  Clurgie  to  the  offender  thcrof." 

"  There  were  besydcs  those  other  good  Bills,  .  .  .  that  yet  found  no 
favoure  with  vs,  as  naraclyc  the  Bill  for  repairinge  of  Churches  and  Chaun- 
cells,  w**  passed  tho  Higher  House,  but  it  was  dasshcd  in  tho  Lower 
House.  The  BUI  for  erecting  of  Schoolcs,  w'"*  came  first  to  the  Higher 
Howse,  and  tliere  at  tlie  second  reading  was  myslikcd  of  the  Lds  Spirituid, 
partly  because  they  thought  hit  both  law  and  reason,  that  they  should  have 
the  allowingo  and  (rpon  cawse)  the  removing  of  the  scholcmaster,  w'"'  in 
the  Bill  was  appointetl  to  the  L.  Deputy  and  Counsaill,  partely  because  the 
stypend  of  the  Scholem'  was  to  bo  levycd  vpon  them,  and  vpon  the 
p'sonagcs,  vicarags,  and  prebends  of  theire  dyoccscs  only,  being  not  many 
in  number,  and  the  greatest  parte  of  them  very  pore,  and  no  parte  thereof 
charged  vpon  any  impropriation,  though  they  bo  many  and  of  good  yerely 
profflt."t 

In  another  Session  a  Bill "  for  spnall  p'sons  to  bo  resydinge  upon 
theire  spirituall  pniotions  and  lyvings,"  passed  the  Upper  House, 
but  was  "  duashcd "  in  the  Ijowcr.  %  When  all  these  sessions  and 
debates  were  ended,  the  Queen  addressed  tho  following  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  Irish  Prelates,  the  original  Minute  of  which  now  exists 
in  the  P.R.O.,  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  W.  Cecil : — 


"  We  greet  you  well.  Understanding  by  o'  R  tr  and  wcl-beloved  Sir  H. 
Sydney,  Knight  of  o'  Order,  and  Depute  of  y'  our  Kealmc  of  Irland,§  how 
faythfully  and  dutyfully  you  did  in  o'  last  cessio  of  Porlement  serve  us,  to 
y*  honor  and  benefitt  of  o'  Crownc,  in  promotyg  and  furdcryg  of  sondry 
rcsonablo  Acts  in  that  o'  P'lemet,  we  caunot  but  by  these  our  hvs  gjve  you 
vndcrstadyg  as  well  of  y°  good  report  of  o'  sayd  Depute,  as  of  our  favorable 
acceptatio  of  this  your  s'vicc ;  and  do  herby  gyve  you  all  that  have  in  this 
aort  shewed  yourselves  so  dutyfuU  to  vs,  wher  soe  others  wcr  remiss,  our 
most  horty  thanks;    not  dovbtyg  but  in  all  other  causes  tendyg  to  tho 


•  Lord  ChunceUor  Werton  to  Sir  William  Cecil  (Fob.  17,  1868-9),  MtsS.  Irwlimd, 
r.RO. 

^  Lord  Chancellor  Wctton  to  Sir  Williiun  Cecil  (Match  18,  1568.9),  M8S.  Ireland 

r.R.o. 

;  Lord  Chancellor  WeetoD  to  SirWiUiun  Cocil  (June  28,   1670),  MSS.  Ireland, 
r.RO. 

}  Sir  H.  Sydney's  Diapatch  \»  not  preserrcd  in  tho  r.R.0. 
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honor  of  God,  y"  maytenaco  of  o'  estnt,  and  y*  weale  of  y*  Beslme, 
will  cotyJe  this  your  natural  deTotio  and  service."* 

V.  To  recur  to  Mr.  Froude's  Historj-.     In  vol.  x.  p.  481  {tu>lf), 

"Dr.  Mant"  (i'.*.  the  Bishop  of  Down)  discovers  that  the  Bishop  of 
KiUlare  and  the  Bishop  of  Meuth  were  deprived  for  refusing  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy.'' 

No  doubt  they  wero  deprived  for  refusing  to  obey  the  law,  but 
Mr.  Froudo  hiis  forgotten  to  notice  that  these  two  prelates  wero  only 
deult  the  same  measure  they  themselves  mettd  to  others.  They  were 
parties  to  the  deprivation  of  their  predecessors, — the  lawful  and 
cantinical  bishops  of  their  respective  sees,  and  many  other  bishops 
besides.  These  deprivations  were  not  for  treason  against  the  State, 
nor  for  rebellion  against  the  sovereign,  nor  for  disobedience  to  the 
law.  Ix>t  AValsh  himself  tell  the  reason  why.  He  states  in  his  Petition 
to  the  King  (I'hilip)  and  (iuoen  (Mary)  that  he  was  sent  into  Ireland 
at  his  own  cost,  by  commission,  "  to  deprive  certain  married  bishops 
and  priests,  and  was  so  occupied  in  execution  of  this  office,  that  he 
could  not  attend  to  his  own  consecration."  He  therefore  praj-B  them 
for  "  the  grant  of  the  temiwrnlities  of  the  see  Cof  Meath)  from  the  date 
of  the  deprivation  of  the  late  Incumbent."  His  petition  was  granted 
by  King's  and  Queen's  letter  to  tho  Lord  Deputy  (dated  Oct,  18, 
1°  and  2°).  Both  petition  and  grant  arc  enrolled  in  the  Patent 
and  Close  Rolls,  Chancorj-,  Ireland  (Roll.  1°  and  2°  Philip  and 
Mary,  D.  Mem.  4,  Arts.  58  and  59,  Cul.  of  Pat.,  &c.,  Rolls,  Ireland, 
by  J.  Morrin,  vol.  i.  p.  337). f 

"  The  rest,"  Mr.  Froude  continues,  "  lie  (Bisliop  Mant)  infers,  must  hare 


i 


% 


•  MS.<5.  Irolond,  P.R.O.  Endorsed  January,  1570,  Minut  from  tho  Qaecn's  MAX*  ts 
the  Bishops  of  Irulande. 

NoU.  Tho  Lord  Chancellor,  writing  to  Cecil  (March  1 2, 1569-70)  of  tho  ig^iOTniice  of  the 
people,  tay»,  "  The  consideration  of  the  pramiia  hath  moved  me  to  ioyne  yt^  some  of 
the  Uysshopps  of  this  landc,  how  by  rarlinmont  here,  somethings  mnst  be  establiihsd 
for  the  furtheraunce  and  increase  of  leominge,  and  the  Knowledge  of  God,  as  in 
drawingc  of  bylls  for  bayldingo  of  Schooles,  for  reporingo  of  Churches  and  ChappeDs, 
w**  are  so  vniversallyc  downe  or  deciiyed  as  though  there  wore  no  God  nor  religion ;  to 
call  Churchmen  to  theirc  cures,  whoso  non-residence  is  a  great  cause  of  this  gnat 
dcsolucon  and  iv-ast."  (MSS.  Ireland,  Public  Record  Office.)  8o  these  Bishops  wei«  not 
only  "  Protestantes,"  but  were  earnest  in  cndearouring,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  pto- 
moto  tho  interests  of  true  religion.  A  little  later  [i.e.  Jonnor}-  4,  1571-2)  wo  hare 
Lord  Deputy  Fitzwilliam  writing  to  Lord  Burghley :  "To  the  last*  parte  of  your 
L.  IfP,  wherein  it  pleased  youre  L.  to  remember  mo  for  tho  favoringe  of  trewe  t«ligioae, 
God  graunte  me  no  longer  to  lyve  then  it  shall  please  hym  to  give  me  his  spirit  so  to  do ; 
and  for  the  Bysshoppea  and  others  I  fynde  no  other  by  them  but  thorowly  dispoaed 
botho  w'  godly  teachings  and  longs  tymo  of  enstmotynge  and  w'  other  good  and 
godly,  gentle,  discrecto  consydercones,  to  wyn  the  rude  and  weke  aorte." 

t  No  less  than  six  bishops  were  deprived,  during  her  short  reign,  by  Queen  Mary — 
G.  Browne,  of  Dublin';  E.  .Staples,  of  Meath ;  Tho.  Lancaster,  of  EUdaie ;  W,  Ossay, 
of  Limerick ;  R.  Travcrs,  of  Leigblin ;  and  J,  Bale,  of  Ossor}-. 
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taken  the  oath,  because  they  remained  in  their  places.  Tho  English 
Government,  unfortunately  for  themselrcs,  had  no  such  opportunity  as  Dr. 
Slant's  argument  supposes,  for  tho  exercise  of  their  authority.  Tlie  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  tho  Dishops  of  Mcath  and  Kildare,  were  alone  under 
English  jurisdiction." 

Shades  of  Elizabeth,  Sussex,  Sydney,  and  Fitzwilliam,  wliat  can 
the  historian  meun  ?  Whence  has  ho  derived  his  information  ? 
\VTiat  is  hi.s  authority  for  such  a  statement  ?  Most  assuredly  not 
the  State  Papers.  For  the  real  fact  is  that  for  the  first  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  tho  land  enjoyed  unwonted  peace.  The 
North,  it  is  true,  was  disturbed  by  that  marauder,  Shane  O'Xeill  ;* 
but,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  his  career  was  brought  to  a  tragic 
end  in  1567.  Sussex  assured  his  sovereign  of  tho  quietness  of  the 
land.t  Certain  Irish  Lords,  writing  in  October,  1565,  to  tho  Queen, 
declared  the  quiet  and  profitable  state  of  Ireland.^  The  Dean  of 
Armagh,  after  the  death  of  Shane  O'Neill,  bcai-s  the  same  testimony.^ 
A  witness  whose  testimony  Mr.  Froude  will  not  question.  Dr.  Rooth, 
in  his  "  Analecta  Sacra  "  (part  iii.  sheet  oiiij),  says  of  Thomas  Strong, 
Romish  Bishop  of  Ossory,  "  Hiereticorum  infestationo  ccwictus  ^  sua 
Diocccei  et  natali  solo  recedere,  voluntariura  subivit  exilium."  But 
besides  this,  so  to  8j)e«k,  individual  testimony,  wo  have  (1)  The  evi- 
dence embodied  in  a  solemn  Act  of  Parliament — "Act  for  the  attainder 
of  Shane  O'Neill,"  ll''  Eliz.  (Sos.  3)  c.  1  ;||  and  (2)  The  Official 
Report  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Council  on  the  state  of  Ireland  to 
the  Queen  (March  23,  1570-1,  MSS.  Ireland,  P.R.O.).  Our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  give  these  important  papers  in  extenso.  It 
was  the  calm  which  preceded  the  storm.  It  eflFectually  deceived  the 
English  Government,  and  threw  them  off  their  guard.  It  induced 
them,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  draw  up  "  the  Book  of  Articles  "  (March  3, 
1571-2)  "  for  the  reformingo  of  the  excessive  and  importable 
charges  growcn  tliere  of  late  yeres,  and  now  thought  unnecessary  to 
continue."  The  Council,  by  command  of  the  Queen,  directed  tho  Lord 
Deputy  to  disband  a  great  many  of  tho  soldiers  then  serving  in  Irc- 

*  Cioagh,  in  his  answers  to  tho  interrof^tions  ministered  to  him  (Fob.  22,  156^5), 
says  that  bo  "  intended  oncly  to  go  streght  to  y"  place  that  was  by  obedience  appoj-nted 
toe,  knowynj;  not  whctht-'r  Sbonu  Onuil  ebould  repute  me   for  his  foe  or  for  his  frfnd, 

t»r  other  frcnship  or  cOrcrsation  w'  thorn,  I  intended  doabtles  to  shun  it, 

while  they  should  lyvo  that  ar  broght  np  in  such  all  kynds  of  iniquities,  motdoOTM, 
adonltiyB,  dtokens,  robyng,  stellyng,  fotswhering,  and  otherlyke,  without  umy 
pmiilhment  to  be  spoken  of." — Shirley's  "Orig.  Letters,"  pp.  16S-70. 

t  Memorial  by  the  I'^rl  of  Sossex  on  the  post  and  present  slate  of  Ireland  (April, 
1563),  MSS.  Ireland,  P-ItO. 

X  Lords  Ballini^ljis,  Sbtnc,  Trimleston,  Howtb,  and  others  to  tho  Queen  (Oct.  18,  l£6i], 
MSS.  IrcOuud,  r.Jt.O. 

}  Terence  DanicU,  Dean  of  Aimagk,  to  Sir  W.  Cecil  (Oct  fi,  1587),  MSS.  Ireland , 
P.K.O. 

g  '-Statut-s  of  Ireland,"  vol.  i.  pp.  322— 33S. 
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land.  This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  Irish 
difficulty.  The  friars  and  foreign  leaders  of  the  Irish  jieople,  with 
un  ability  and  an  astuteness  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  saw  at  once 
their  opjiortunity,  and  with  great  quickness  seized  it.  The  Irish 
Government  were  greatly  alarmed.  The  Lord  Deputy  (Fitzwilliam) 
^vriting  to  the  Privj-  Council  (April  15,  1;J72)  somewhat  quaintly 
informs  their  Loi-dships,  "  But  the  country  is  in  such  a  jollity  by 
hearing  that  so  many  soldiers  should  be  discharged,  aa  almost  they 
begin  to  ring  us  away,  as  it  were,  with  bassoons,  not  letting  generally 
to  say,  I  am  to  tarry  but  for  a  while,  and  then  to  deliver  up  the 
swortl  to  some  nobleman  of  the  countr}'  birth."  • 

VI.  But  to  revert  once  more  to  Mr.  Froude.  "  Loftus  resided  in 
Dublin."  No  doubt  Ix)ftus  lived  sometimes  in  Dublin.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  ho  did  not  reside  in  Armagh,  when  Shano  O'Neill  buruod 
his  residence  and  ruled  supreme  there.  But  Loftus  did  not  abandon 
his  "  few  sheep  in  the  ^vilderness "  to  the  devouring  lion.  He 
resided  at  Termonfechin,  which  perhaps  Mr.  Froude  does  not  know, 
was  the  "  chcffe  dwelling  place  "f  of  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  in 
those  days.  Mr.  Froude  goes  on : — "  The  see  was  governed,  by  u 
bishop  in  conuuunion  with  the  Pope."  This  is  a  marvellous  state- 
ment, following  so  quickly  after  the  preceding  one.  For  it  will  ho, 
wo  think,  readily  admitted  that  if  Archbishop  Loftus  from  Dublin, 
or  from  his  cpi.tcopal  palace  at  Termonfechin,  could  not  govern  the 
see  of  Amitigh,  a  fordori,  it  could  not  be  governed  by  the  "  Bishop 
in  communion  with  the  Pope,"  from  "behind  the  prison  bars  of  h'u 
principal  dweUiiig-pIacc,"  the  Tower  of  London.  Wo  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  again  to  Crcagh's  "  residence  "  there,  so  we  shall 
not  further  refer  to  him  here.J 

VII.  To  recur  to  Mr.  Fronde's  history  (vol.  x.  p.  481,  note)  : — 

"In  n  survey  of  flio  coimtn*  supplied  to  CecU  in  1571,  after  death  and 
deprivation  hod  cnabk-il  the  Goveiiimint  to  fill  several  bi'cs  with  English 
nominees,  the  Archbishops  of  .\nimgli,  Tuam,  and  Casliel,  with  almost  evciv 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  respective  provinces,  are  dcscribi'd  as  Cutholici  et 
Cunfa'ilerati. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  the  Bishops  of  Kildare,  Ossoiy,  and 
Ferns,  oi-e  alone  reckoned  as  '  Pi-otestantes.'  " 

*  Miiny  binhops,  aa  wo  have  seen,  attended  riirlinmont  in  1569  und  1670,  and  were 
at  least  then  "  under  English  jiirisdictiou."  If  thdy  had  not  taken  the  pre«cnh«d  ontli, 
or,  in  other  words,  if  they  liad  not  conformed,  how  could  they  have  attended  Purliiuncnt 
nt  all  ?  and  what  was  to  prevent  Iho  Lord  Deputy  &om  arresting  them  then,  and  com- 
mitting them  to  the  Castle  P 

t  As  to  the  oxtnionlinary  statement  that  Crcagh  "  waa  regarded  in  Ireland,  even  by  ths 
correspondents  of  the  Knglish  Government,  as  the  '  lawful  poeseasor  of  Uic  nee,"  w« 
cannot  discover  one  tittle  of  evidence  throughout  the  voluminous  State  Papers  now  in 
the  Public  Record  OflSco  to  sustain  such  an  allegation. 

J  Private  Suits  of  George  Dowdall,  Arthbishop  of  Armagh  (Aug.  3,  IStai).     Shirlei 
"  Original  Letters,"  p.  83. 
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How  Mr.  Froude  could  have  accepted  such  evidence,  entirely 
surjMisses  our  comprehension.  It,  at  all  events,  serves  to  prove 
the  length  to  whii^h  rnen — honourublc  men — wiU  go  in  order  to 
plop  up  a  foregone  conclusion.  For  tlie  better  xindcrstondiug  of  our 
readers  we  must  imveil  the  history  and  reveal  the  facts  connfcted 
with  this  "  survey  Rupi)lied  to  Cecil."  It  was  sent  to  him  by  a  man 
named  AViiliam  Herlc,  who  was  tlien  (1571)  a  prisoner  in  the  ilur- 
shalsca.  How  did  he  corao  by  this  important  information  ?  How 
did  he  procure  it  ?  Ajid  what  is  its  value  as  historic  evidence  of 
the  statements  made  in  it  r*  These  are  the  questions  wo  shall  endea- 
vour to  answer  as  best  we  can  for  the  edification,  perhaps  also  for  the 
amusement,  of  our  readers. 

Herle  was  thou  in  the  Marsholsea,  and  appears  to  have  employed 
himself,  whether  in  or  out  of  prison,  in  acquiring  political  news, 
and  forwarding  them  to  the  Minister,  Lord  Burleigh.  He  was  a 
needy  adventurer,  a  shameleas  begging-letter  \\Titor.  He  was  idways 
l)lcadiug  his  poverty  and  praying  for  place  or  pension.  To  procure 
either  he  resolvetl  to  spare  no  oflbrt,  and  to  leave  no  means — fair  or 
foul — untried.  Like  tlie  importunate  widow,  his  importunity  was 
eventually  rewarded,  and  he  obtained  a  minor  official  appointment,  and 
thenceforward  ho  sank  into  his  native  obscurity.  To  revert  to  his 
present  residence  in  the  Marshalsca.  With  Herle  were  confined  one 
"  Malachias,"  named  in  this  8ur\-ey,  "  Bishop  of  Ai-dagh,"  and  one 
"  Charles,"  a  Bnibanter,  servant  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  then  Mary 
Stuart's  agent,  or  ambassador,  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth.  Charles 
had  just  come  from  abroad  in  the  service  of  his  master.  On  lanrling 
at  Dover,  he  wa.s  arrested  by  Lord  Cobham,  sent  to  London,  and 
thnnvn  into  prison.*  He  hud  some  "  books"  with  him,  which  were 
supposed  to  contain  important  information  on  the  intrigues  of  tho 
domestic  traitors  with  the  Queen's  foreign  enemies.  These  were  also 
seized,  and  the  Bishop  of  lioss  was  so  alarmed  lest  he  or  his  mistress 
should  be  compromised  by  them,  that  he  hastened  to  a.ssure  Lord 
Burleigh  of  his  entire  ignoiimce  of  their  character  and  contents, 
whilst  he  earnestly  implored  him  to  have  them  restored  to  hlm.f 
Herle  made  friends  mth  Charles ;  he  hoped  to  have  made  a  good 
thing  out  of  him,  and  to  worm  out  the  secrets  with  which  he  was 
entrusted.  He  offered  to  procure  permission  to  leave  the  prison  and 
to  act  as  confidential  messenger  between  tho  Bishop  and  him.  They 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  gladly  accepted  his  offer.  All  the  letters 
thus  entnisted  to  his  good  faith,  Herle  tot)k  off  straight  to  Burleigh. 
Burleigh  opened  them,  noted  their  contents,  carefvdly  rescaled  them, 

•  W.  UctIc  to  Ix)r<l  Burleigh  (nbout  April.  1571),  MS.S.  lUr)-  Wuccn  of  ScoU,  T.H.O. 
t  Tho  Uuhi>p  of  Uoaa  to  Lord  Diirloigh  (April  IC,  lo71},  MiJS.  Miiry  Uaocn  of  iScols, 

r.ao. 
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and  forwarded  them  to  their  destinations.  But  whilst  Herle  was  thus 
making  friends  with  "  Charles,"  he  was  by  no  means  unmindful  of 
his  Irish  fellow-prisoner.  He  soon  pained  his  confidence.  This  Mi- 
liinanl  Irish  IJi.shop  had  great  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  which  were 
going  on  abroad  against  Elizabeth.  He  pretended  to  know  who  were 
the  domestic  traitors  in  Ireland ;  he  assured  Herle  that  the  whole 
land  was  ripe  for  rebellion,  that  all  its  nobles  tmd  ull  its  people 
were  only  waiting  for  the  signal  to  rise.  Charles  handed  to  Herle 
"  the  Note  of  the  Confederates."  This  was  a  god-send  to  hiiu.  He 
carefully  transcribed  this  "  note,"  and  transmitted  it  to  Burleigk* 
And  this  paper,  so  procured  and  so  authenticated,  is  the  authority, 
the  sole  authority,  which  Mr.  Froudc  quotes  as  evidence  that  in  1571 
"the  Ai'chbishops  of  Armagh,  Tuam,  Cashel,  with  almost  everj'  one 
of  the  bishops  of  the  respective  provinces,  were  '  Catholici  ct  Con- 
fcederati,'  "  wliilst  "  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  the  Bishops  of 
Kildare,  Ossoiy,  and  Ferns,  are  alone  regarded  as  '  Protestantes.' "t 
Verily,  if  the  facts  of  history  rest  upon  no  better  evidence  than  this 
"  Note,"  they  rest  upon  a  ven,-  baseless  foundation.  But  let  ua 
examine  the  statements  made  in  this  "  Note,"  irrespective  of  the 
anthorityon  which  they  rest.  We  repeat  3Ir.  Fioude's  words:  "In 
a  survey  of  tlie  country  supplied  to  Cecil  in  1571,  after  death  and 
deprivation  had  enabled  the  Government  to  fill  several  sees  with 
English  nominees,"  the  iVrchbishop  of  Armagh,  &c.,  as  before. 

Let  us  deal  first  Arith  the  "deprivation."  Two  bishops — Meath 
and  Kildare — had  boen  deprived.  Why  other  Bishops  were 
not  deprived,  Mr.  Froude  inff)nns  us  two  sentences  before,  viz., 
"  because  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishops  of  Meath  and 
Kildare,  were  alone  under  English  juiiadiction." 

*  Herlo  yraa  eventually  found  out.  This  appears  br  a  loiter  from  CharlM  to 
Dcsptc  (May  10,  1(371),  tnuucribcd  by  Mr.  Fronde,  and  plnccd  by  him  amongtt  tkt 
BimancAii  transcripta  in  the  British  Muieum.  AAer  giving  an  account  of  the  qiiurtiiini 
which  had  been  put  to  him  by  Lord  Uurloigh  and  the  Coumil,  and  the  ansvera  he 
had  given,  he  sayo,  "  I  have  confessed  as  much  only  as  '  milanl '  Burleigh  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  knows  more  about  the  journey  of  Bidolphi.  Indeed,  there  is  wma 
traitor  or  spy  nmongst  you  or  in  Flanders,  who  gives  notice  of  everything.  Titj 
have  brought  here  this  traitor  Herlo."  "We  are  indebted  to  a  gentleman  in  the  Huscam 
for  this  translation  of  the  letter  which  was  ^-ritten  in  Spanish.  For  the  intercepted 
letters  and  further  particulars  rclntivo  to  tlio  proceedings  and  conduct  of  the  Bishop 
of  Boss,  Charles  (Builly),  and  Herlo,  wo  rofer  our  readers  to  "A  CoUoction  of  Sttta 
Papers"  from  1571  to  ISUU,  preserved  nt  Hatfield.  Edited  by  William  Morchin. 
B.D.,  folio,' London,  1769,  pp.  1 — 70. 

t  On  examining  the  original  paper  in  the  Public  Record  Office  we  find  that  Mr.  Froude 
docs  not  quote  it  accurately.  The  exact  words  contained  in  "  The  Note  "  art>  as  follows : 
"  Hit  rroteetontcs, — Archieps  Dublinien,  qui  habct  sub  eo  E{3  Daren,  Epa  Lelineo,  E{b 
Osaurcn,  Ep  Fcmen,  ot  Epi  Coutheriewagh."  ThtM  Mr.  Fronde  omits  two  Bishop* 
naincd  in  the  "Note"  as  Protestants,  viz.,  Leighlin  and  "Coutheriewagh."  Wh* 
this  last  was  wc  arc  at  a  loss  to  discover.  We  must  leave  Mr.  Fronde  and  his  inforaunt 
to  instruct  us. 
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(1.)  Kildure :  Thomas  Leveroux  was  deprived  in  1559-60.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Craik.  On  his  death  in  1564  Robert 
Daly  was  appointed  to  the  see.  He  was  now  fl571)  the  Bishop. 
According  to  this  survey  he  was  a  Protestant.  But  by-and-bye  we 
shall  find  him  returned  as  devoted  to  the  Pope  and  to  £ing  Philip. 

(2.)  Meath  :  William  "Walsh  was  deprived  in  1560.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hugh  Brady.  Ho  was  now  (1571)  the  IJishop.  Accord- 
ing to  this  veritable  authority,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  was  one 
of  the  only  three  "  Bishops  in  all  Ireland  under  English  jurisdic- 
tion," he  was  a  "  Catholic  and  a  Confederate,"  in  other  words,  a  rebel. 

Now  lot  us  deal  with  the  death  vacancies  : — 

(1.)  Armagh :  Adam  Loftus  succeeded  George  Dowdall  in  this 
Bee.  On  his  translation  to  Dublin  in  1567  (on  Curwin's  resignation), 
he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Lancaster,  who  was  now  (1571)  the 
Archbishop. 

{2.)  Caahel :  On  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Roland  Baron 
(or  Fitzgerald),  James  ^I'Caghwell  was  appointed  by  the  Queen. 
He  was  curried  oif,  by  the  Pope's  and  Sir.  Froude's  Archbishop,  intf> 
Bjjain  in  1508.  He  died  in  1570,  and  Milcr  ilagruthwas  appointfd, 
and  was  now  (1571)  the  Archbishop. 

(3.)  Down  and  Connor:  The  date  of  Eugene  Mugcnnis's  death  is 
not  known.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  M'Caghwell.  On  his  trans- 
lation JlUer  Magrath  was  appointed  by  the  Queen.  On  his  succeed- 
ing M'Caghwell  in  Cushcl,  John  Merriman  was  appointed,  and  was 
now  (April,  1571)  the  Bishop.  He  died  in  the  June  or  Julj-  of  this 
year. 

(4.)  Ossory  :  John  Thonorj'  died  in  1565.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Christopher  GaiTney,  wlio  was  now  (1571)  tho  Bishop,  and 
allowed  to  have  been  a  Protestant. 

(5.)  Ferns  :  Alexander  Devercux  died  in  1560.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded John  Devereux,  who  was  now  (1571)  the  Bishop,  and  the  last 
admitted  to  have  been  a  Protestant. 

(6.)  Leighlin :  Thomas  Field  (or  O'Fihil)  died  in  1567.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Daniel  Kavanagh,  who  was  now  (1571)  the  Bishop. 
*'  The  Note  "  reckons  him  as  Protestant ;  Mr.  Froude  does  not,  he 
pretends  to  know  him  better. 

(7.)  Killaloe :  Terence  O'Brien  died  in  1569.  Maurice  O'Brien 
waa  first  appointed,  and  was  now  (1571)  cmtodiuinoi  the  temporali- 
ties,* eventually  ho  was  appointed  and  duly  consecrated  the  Bishop. 

*  Quo«n  Mary  on,  at  Icnat,  two  occnaion*  thiu  noted.  She  granted  writs  of  restitu- 
tion of  tha  temponlitioa  of  tho  loea  of  Uesth,  and  of  Cork  and  Clo)-ne,  to  William 
Walsh  and  Koger  Skiddy,  pending  tha  arrival  of  tho  Balls  itom  tho  Popo  for  thuir 
twpeotire  consecrations  (October  18,  1°  and  i,"  September  IS,  4°  and  b",  Philip  and 
tHaxj). — "Calendar  Patent  Eolls  of  Chancorj-  in  Ireland,"  by  James  Morrin,  vol.  x. 
pp.  337,  377. 
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Besides  these  vacancies  ty  "death  and  depri ration,"  two  were 
caused  by  resignations : — 

(1.)  Dublin  :  On  Hugh  Curwin'a  resignation  in  1567,  he  was  suc- 
cewled  by  Adam  Loftus,  who  was  now  (1571)  Archbishop.  According 
to  "  Tlie  Note  "  he  was  a  Protestant.  By-and-bye  we  shall  find 
it  represented  that  this  was  all  a  mistake,  that  he  was  a  rebel,  and 
"  bore  good  will  and  was  devoted  to  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  King." 

(2.)  Cork  imd  Cloyiie :  Roger  Skiddy  resigned  these  sees  on  the  ISih 
of  March,  I-jGG.  To  him  succeeded  Richard  Dixon,  who  was  a  most 
unworthy  character,  which  Mr.  Froudc,  in  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
Irish  Church,  does  not  fail  to  bring  out  into  bold  relief.  He  was 
now  (1571)  the  Bishop,  but  was  shortly  after  deprived  b}'  the  Queen. 

Thus,  up  to  April,  1571,  seven  vacancies  had  been  caused  by 
"  death  and  deprivation,"  and  two  by  resignation.  Of  the  nine 
appointments  made  to  the  vacant  sees  by  the  Crown,  four  only, 
according  to  Mr.  Froude,  were  Protestants.  The  remaining  five  were 
regarded  as  "  Catholics  and  Confederates." 

We  request  our  readers  ^vill  bear  this  list  in  mind,  and  compare  it 
with  one  appended  to  another  paper,  to  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  refer. 

VIII.  Once  more  Mr.  Froude  (vol.  x.  pp.  482-3) : — 

"  The  Papnl  Primate  Crcaph,  who  had  been  with  Shan  («w)  before  hia 
defeat,  was  betniycd  to  the  deputy  by  one  of  thu  O'Shaughnessies.  As  he 
Imd  escaped  oacu  buforc,  Cecil  thought  it  would  bo  better  to  make  an  end  of 
him,  imd  unless  Sidnoy  saw  objections,  ho  recomnii'ndfd  that  the  Archbisliop 
shoukl  beindicte<l  andonk're<l  'to  receive  that  which  injustice  lie  liad  descrvwl, 
for  example's  sake,  to  rostniin  the  tniitoring  to  Rome.'  ♦  Tlie  poor  wretch 
was  spared  thu  fate  wliieli  was  intended  for  him.  The  deputy,  for  some 
reason,  suggested  a  doubt  '  of  the  indifferency  of  his  trial '  in  Dublin. 
Before  he  co\dd  be  sent  to  London,  he  escaped  out  of  prison  once  more,  made 
liis  way  to  Scotland  and  thence  to  tlio  Continent,  to  disappear  from  history." 

This  is  a  very  pretty  story,  verj*  prettily  told,  and  beyond  all  doubt 
a  very  alfectin«j  one.  It  would  serve  admirably  "  to  point  a.  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale  "  in  a  romance,  or  in  a  modern  sensation  novel.  Unfor- 
tunately Mr.  Froude  is  not  supptiscd  to  be  writing  a  romance  or 
composing  a  novel,  lie  is  prcaunied  to  be  writing  history,  and  facts, 
not  fictions,  form  historj-.  Hut  this  talc  of  Creagh's  last  escape  is 
.simple  iiution,  not  I'act  ;  romance,  not  history.  AVe  shall  relate  the 
facts  and  give  tlie  dates  as  tlicy  appear  on  the  face  of  the  papers  from 
which  Mr.  Froudc  is  supposed  to  quote.  Creagh  left  Ireland  in 
August,  ];'jf>2,  lie  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  following  January,  was 
consecrated  by  Lumelinus  and  another  bishop  in  the   Pope's  chapel 

*  Mr.  Froudo'i  note  (p.  482)  refers  to  "  Cecil  to  Sidney,  Jnly  6."  There  doet  not 
appear  to  b«  any  such  letter  amongst  the  "  MS.S.  Ireland,"  Public  Ilopord  Office.  There 
is  a  minute  of  a  lett<?r  from  the  liuoun  to  Sidney  of  July  6  as  well  as  of  July  22,  loil. 
The  words  within  brackets  are  not  in  the  letter  of  July  (i. 
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thoro,  about  Easter,  lOW.  He  left  Rome  tho  following  July.  lie 
arrived  in  London  in  <Jctober,  remained  there  three  du)'s,  and  then 
continued  his  journey  to  Ireland.*  There  he  was  arrested  towards 
the  end  of  15G4.  From  his  prison  in  Dublin f  he  escaped,  but  was 
soon  after  again  arrested,  and  sent  over  to  London.  On  arriving,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  "  for  attempting  to  disturb  the  Realme 
of  Ireland  by  practises  from  Rome,"*  which  was  evidenced,  amongst 
other  ways,  ])y  his  convej'ing  "  some  kind  of  letter  from  tho  Pope  to 
Shane  O'Neill." ij  Ho  was  committed  "to  close  Pryson  of  the 
Tower,"  by  order  of  tho  Comicil,  and  examined  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  l.!>64-5.|[  lie  was  examined  again  on  the  17th  of  March.^ 
Soon  after  he  once  more  escaped  and  went  to  Louvain,**  from  thence 
ho  went  to  Spain,  and  eventually  returned  to  Ireland  some  time  in 
1566.  In  the  December  of  that  year  he  was  \\-ith  Shane  O'Neill  in 
the  North.f  t  On  the  30th  of  April  he  was  arrested  by  Sir  Roger 
0'.Shaughnessy,+J  a  "  meer  Irishman  "  no  doubt,  but  a  loyal  subject 
of  his  sovereign.  On  the  22nd  uf  July  the  Queen  gave  orders  to 
Sir  Hcnrj-  Sidney,  if  he  "  mistrusted  the  indifferency  in  Irland  of 
the  trj'ull  of  one  Creagh,  the  counterfcatcd  Primate  of  Armaugh,"  to 
have  him  sent  into  England,  "  where  it  is  mete  to  have  him  tryed, 
and  to  receave  that  he  hath  deserved,  although  y'  exaple  wer  much 
better  thcr,  to  restray  the  com~irai:~hj~fj  [»/r]  to  Roome."§§  In  pur- 
suance of  these  instructions,  iion  obstante  Sir.  Froude,  he  was  sent 
over  to  London  and  re-committed  to  the  Tower.  There  ho  was 
examined  on  tho  22nd  of  December,  1567,  and  again  on  tho  8th  of 
Januarj',  1567-8.  ||||  lie  was  there  in  July,  1569.||||  In  1574,  when, 
as  he  says,  he  had  been  eight  j-ears  a  captive  there,  he  addressed  an 
cumest  appeal  to  tho  Lo:-ds  of  the  Council  entreating  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  promising  to  be  a  luyal  subject .^^f  His  request  was  not 
granted,  but  he  was  removed  to  the  prison  of  the  "  Gatehouse  of 


'   •  Exnminstion  of  Richmrd  Crcdgh  (Msreli  17, 1664-5),  MS8.  Ireland,  P.R.O.  Shirley's 
"Orijrinal  Letters,"  pp.  173,  175. 
t  Uiuhurd  Croagh  to  tho  Privy  CoancU  (undated,  but  written  in  1674),  MSS.  Ireland, 

r.u.o. 

J  Council  Rcftister,  February  22,  1564-5. 

\  AnswRr  of  Richard  Crcaf^h  to  Interrogatories  (February  32,  1561-66),  MSS,  Ireland, 
P.B.O.    Slurleys  " •  higinal  Letters,"  p.  ie». 

0  Council  Kegister. 

If  By  Orders  in  Council,  March  9,  11,  1564-5. 

**  Biiihop  of  8t.  Asuph  to  Ri~hanl  Crengh  (Juno  20,  15C5),  quoted  in  D.  Rooth'H 
"  Analecta  Sacra"  (Cologne,  1019),  ond  in  King's  "Primer  of  Irish  Church  Uislory," 
voL  iii.  p.  Vi3\. 

+t  Cnogh  to  I^nl  Deputy  (Dec.  26, 1566),  MSS.  Ireland,  P.ILO. 

j:  l-homsa  Lancaster  to  Sir  \V.  Cecil  (May  31,  1.567),  MSS.  Ireland,  P.R.O. 

f  ^  The  Qnccn  to  the  Lord  Deputy  (July  22,  1667),  Shirley's  "  Orig.  Lot.,"  pp.  307-8. 

1:1  5ISS.  Ireland,  P.R.O.,  at  respective  datii. 

SI  U  Crtagh  to  tho  Privy  Council  (undated,  bat  in  1674),  MSS.  Ireland,  P.E.O. 
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Westminster."  On  the  4tli  of  March,  1574-5,  the  Cooncil  directed 
that  he  nhould  be  again  sent  to  the  Tower.*  On  the  22nd  of  October, 
1575,  on  tlie  loth  of  September,  and  the  Ist  of  October,  lo77,t  he 
remained  there.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1579-80,  he  was  still  a 
prisoner,  but  was  evidently  allowed  considerable  liberties.  On  that 
day  ho  was  oxaniinod  on  Intenogatories.*  In  the  last  glimpse 
we  get  of  him  we  find  him  still  in  the  Tower — viz.,  July,  1>S1.J 
How  much  longer  he  remained  there  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. Rooth,  in  the  "Analecta  Sacra,"  says  he  died  there  in 
October,  1585. 
IX.  Again  we  quote  Mr.  Froude  (vol.  x.  pp.  494-5).     The  Irish 

"  Determined  therefore  to  offer  the  Irish  crown  to  any  prince  of  Spanish 
blood  whom  Philip  might  please  to  give  them.  The  Celts  and  the  2(ormii!)- 
Irlsh  were  equally  interested,  for  all  believed  themselves  threatened,  aikd  all 
equally  detested  Protestantism.  Mes,sengera  went  round  the  provinces  col- 
lecting signatures  to  the  intended  address  to  the  Spanish  King,  •not  a  single 
chief  or  nobleman  refused  his  name,  except  the  two  Butlers,  who  in  the 
midst  of  their  own  agony,  'spotted,'  as  Ormond  himself  proudly  complained, 
'  with  the  name  of  traitors,'  called  rebels  in  Dublin,  and  protected  only  by 
dread  of  Elizabeth  fjom  being  hunted  down  us  wild  beasts,   declined  to 

abandon  their  loyalty but  they  stood  alone  against  the  whole  island 

beyond  the  pale,  and  three  Archbishops  and  eight  Bishops,  the  Earls,  Borons, 
Chiefs — the  entire  noble  blood  of  the  country,  combined  in  one  common 
effort  to  b-ansfer  to  Spain  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland. 

"  Tlio  Archbishop  of  Cashcl,  Maurice  Maeginn  {nio),  or  Maurice  Reagh,  as 
he  was  called,  was  chosen  to  bo  the  bearer  of  the  petition,  and  '  escorted  to 
his  ship '  by  James  Fitz-Maurice  '  as  if  he  were  a  god,'  he  sailed  from  a 
harbour  in  Kerry  in  February,  1569,  at  the  moment  when  the  confiscatio]^ 
project  was  assuming  a  practical  shape  in  London. 

"  His  commission  was  addressed  to  the  Pope  as  well  as  to  Philip." 

Note  (by  Mr.  Froude)  p.  495  : — 

"  The  signatures  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  would  decide  the  question 
of  their  attitude  towards  the  Reformation,  if,  on  other  ground,  there  was  the 
slightest  reason  to  feel  doubtfiil  about  it." 

Mr.  Froude  then  gives  an  abstract  of  the  appeal  or  petition,  and 
in  n  note  (p.  496)  he  quotes  his  authority,  "  Exposition  del  Estado  de 
Los  negocios  de  Irlanda  que  se  ha  do  hacer  4  su  Sant"  y  6  la  Mag' 
Catolica  do  la  parte  de  los  obispos  y  nobles  do  aquella  Islu. 
M8S.  Simancas." 

We  must  confess  to  some  astonishment  on  reading  these  stat«mcfnt8 
for  the  first  time.  Our  desire  was  to  see  the  original  document,  and 
to  Icam  the  names  of  the  "  three  Archbishops  and  eight  Bishops  " 
who  had  signed  this  treasonable  petition ;  we  were  anxious  to  examine 
their  signatures ;  to  know  what  Irish  prelates  had  been  guilty  of  such 

•  Council  Register.  f  Council  Regfister  under  regpectiTe  date*. 

X  Articles  ministered  to  and  answers  of  R.  Oreagh  (March  15  and  16,  1ST9-80),  USSk 
Dom.,  P.R.O.  i  i  MSS.  Dom.  P.H.O 
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fuul  treason,  in  scokiug  foreign  aid  to  aasLst  them  to  wage  war  against 
their  hiwful  sovereign.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  go  to  Simancua 
oorselTes.  We  requested  a  friend  to  procure  us  a  transcript  from 
thence.  We  did  not  fail  to  examine  the  very  document  which 
was  in  Mr.  Froude'a  own  hands — the  paper  which  Mr.  Froude  has 
himself  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  with  many  other  transcripts 
from  the  ISimancaa  Archives.  We  accordingly  proceedetl  there,  and 
carefully  examined  this  important  transcript.  With  what  result  lot 
our  readers  judge. 

1.  AVe  looked  in  vain  for  it  in  15G9,  when,  according  to  Mr. 
Froude,  the  Romish  Archbishop.  Fitzgibbon,  left  Ireland  to  con- 
vey it  to  the  Pope  and  King  of  Spain.  It  is  placed,  we  presume,  by 
Mr.  Froude  himself,  amongst  the  papers  of  1571,  when,  no  doubt, 
Fitzgibbon  was  in  Spain.* 

2.  It  contains  the  names,  or  rather  titles,  of  the  four  Archbishops 
(not  "  three  "  as  stated  by  Mr.  Froude).  They  thus  stand  in  the 
Becord: — 

Archiopiscopus  Armacanua,  Metropolitan. 
^^^B  Archiepiscopus  Dubliniensis. 

^^^P  Archiepiscopus  Gassellensis. 

W  An^hiepiscopus  Tuamensis.  • 

■  The  eight  Bishops  follow  thus : — 

^^^B  Episcopus  Mithcnsis. 

^^^K  Episcopus  Kildarieusis. 

^^^B  Episcopus  Waterfordemtis. 

^^^B  Episcopus  Corcugensis. 

^^^K  Episcopus  Lymbriacensis. 

^^^H  Episcopus  Ossoricnsis. 

^^^P  Episcopus  Clunfartiensis. 

^^^p  Episcopus  Rossensis. 

■  From  J[r.  Froude's  note  (p.  496)  we  have  apparently  no  choice  left 
but  to  assume  that  he  means  the  lawful  and   canonical  Bishops  of 

■  these  sees.     But  this   assumes  that  Lancaster,  Loltus,  and  Magrath 

■  — Brady,  Daly,  Dixon,  and  Qafi&iey,  who  were  actually  appointed  by 
~      Queen  Elizabeth  (to  say  nothing  of  the  others),  not  only  thus  showed 

I  their  hostile  "attitude  towards  the  Reformation,"  but  that,  whilst 
accepting  royal  favours,  and  professing,  under  the  solemn  sanctions  of 
on  oath,  their  loyalty  to  her  person  and  crown,  they  were  secretly 
*  We  regret  Uut  onr  space  \nll  not  permit  ua  to  give  the  characteriitic  letter  {ram 
the  Papal  ArchbUhop,  Maarico  Fitzgibbon,  to  King  Philip  (Jul;  26, 1570),  a  copy  of 
which  hu  been  dcpodted  by  Mr.  Froude  in  the  Brttith  MuMiun.  Thii  letter  it  alone 
quite  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubti  oa  to  the  object  OMltw»plat«!d  by  the  Itomioh  poity 
in  Ireland  (•'.(.,  at  all  haxorda  and  at  all  costs  to  get  rid  of  the  yoke  of  England}. 
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in  league  with  the  Papal  emissaries,  ready  at  any  favourable  moment 
to  betray  their  sovereign,  and  seeking  the  support  of  the  Queen's 
foreign  enemies  in  aid  of  a  domestic  rebellion,  which  made  no  secret 
of  its  object  und  its  aims. 

But  whoever  Mr.  Froude  may  have  intended,  we  must  assimie 
that  the  Papal  agents  meant  the  titidar,  not  the  lawful  possessors 
of  these  sees.  Even  so,  the  case  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  For 
whilst  we  know  that  Fitzgibbon,  the  titular  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
was  a  traitor,  and  actively  engaged  in  plotting  treason,  wc  know  thai 
Creugh,  the  titidar  Archbishop  of  Armagh,,  was  safely  kept  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  securely  lodged  within  the  grim  dungeons  of  the 
Tower,  where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sign  such  a  docmnent.* 
But  who  were  the  titular  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Tuam  ?  We 
know  of  none.  The  only  Archbishops  of  these  sees  were  Loftus  and 
Bodkyn.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  wo  believe  that  he  was  incapable 
of  such  villainy.  We  know  that  he  was  giving  just  then  the  best 
evidence  of  his  own  loyalty,  by  his  earnest  labours  and  wise  counsels 
as  the  principal  member  of  the  Council  of  Connaught.  But  what  shall 
wc  say  of  Loftus,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ?  Mr.  Froude,  when  ho 
foimd  the  titles  of  the  four  archbishops  upon  this  list,  must  have  felt, 
somewhat  embarrassed.  He  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
real  facts.  He  must  have  known  that  Loftus  was  the  only  possessor 
of  the  see,  that  no  titular  Archbishop  existed  at  that  time,  or  for 
nearly  thirty  years  after.  Feeling  then  that  it  woxdd  be  too 
absurd  to  accuse  Ijoftus  of  high  treason,  he  seeks  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  by  mis-quoting  the  document,  stating  it  was  signed  by 
three  Archbishops,  instead  of  by  four,  as  in  the  paper  he  had  before 
him.  This  may  be  very  sharp  and  very  clever,  but  it  was  scarcely 
prudent  and  hardly  fair. 

With  respect  to  the  eight  Bishops  whose  titles  are  appended  to 
this  petition  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  history  of 
each  of  these  sees.  Lot  it  suffice  to  say  that,  four  of  these  eight  sees 
(Meath,  Kildare,  Cork,  and  Ossorj')  were  held  by  bishops  appointed 
by  Elizabeth  herself.f 


*  Creagh,  in  hii  letter  to  the  Vrvrv  ConncQ  (1574),  aayi  Shims  O'Kcill,  "  soght  i 
cuitMt  wmy  to  undos  me  ....  for  refusing  to  sett  my  hand  to  hia  If ,  w<'>  he  ajrde 
he  wolde  came  to  be  writto  to  y*  Spayniah  Kyng." 

t  We  request  our  readers  to  compare  thi«  list  with  that  given  in  the  **  aorvey  supplied 
toCodl"  this  year  (1.^71),  to  which  we  hare  b<'fore  referred.  It  will  be  ranenbend 
that  on  the  authority  of  this  document,  Mr.  Froude  stated  (toI.  x.  p.  4S1,  nttt),  "That 
the  An-hbishops  of  Armagh,  Tuam,  and  Caahel,  with  almost  erery  one  of  the  bishops 
of  the  respective  prorincea,  are  described  as  '  Catholici  ot  Oonf>ederati,'  whilst  in  this 
solemn  appeal  to  King  Philip  nil  the  niimra  of  those  who  were  pat  before  lum  ■■  i 
favoorers  of  this  treason,  were  eight  <xut  of  the  twenty-fire  Irish  Biahopa."  Kay  i 
in  the  "  Note  of  the  Confoderates,"  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Froode,  "  tlw  ArclihuhopJ 
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In  addition  to  the  titles  of  tbe  Irish  prelates,  we  have  also  the 
names  of  the  follo'n-ing  Irish  Peers  appended  to  the  petition  as  being 
persons  "  of  good  intention  and  of  devotion  towards  the  Holy  See  and 
King  Philip,"  viz. : — 

Itm  Comes  Asmontis  {i.e.  Desmond j,  potentissimus  Hybern. 
„     Comes  Kyldariaj. 
„     Comes  r)nnontis. 
„     Comes  Clan  Rienrdi.* 
„     Comes  Tuamontis.f 
„     Comes  Tyronii.J 

What  do  our  readers  think  of  finding  the  Earl  of  Orraond  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare)  accused  of  such  treachery  and 
treason  P  To  allege  such  a  charge  against  this  distinguished  noble- 
man alone  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  evidence  of  this 

Dublin,  with  the  Bishopa  of  Kildare,  Oesory,  nnd  Fema,"  are  alone  given  as  "  Pro- 
testontea,"  whilst  in  tho  docomont  novr  before  us  tliree  of  thc«o  four  prelntoa  (i.^,  the 
Axchbi«hop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Biihops  of  Kildnro  and  ()BM)r}-),  ore  noted  as  men  "  bonoj 
intcntionis  ct  dcTotioni.1  erga  auam  sactiUtum  scdcmqne  Apoatolicam  ct  Potentiaaimum 
Principem  Dominnm  Phillipiun." 

*  Out  apace  docs  not  permit  us  to  gire  tbe  Earl  of  Clanricard'a  declaration  of  "  londry 
hia  ierricca  "  to  tho  Crown  "  from  the  3  yore  of  King  Edward  VI."  to  March  8, 
1578-0,  in  which,  among  many  other  striking  prooEs  of  his  loyalty,  he  says,  "  I  did 
....  hang  my  own  ion,  my  brother's  son,  my  cousin-gtmutn's  son,  and  one  of  the 
captains  of  my  gallo  glasses,  besidas  fifty  of  my  own  followers  that  bare  armour  and 
weapon,  which  tho  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  tho  Bishop  of  Clonfort,  and  the  whole  cor- 
poration of  tho  town  of  Galwtty  may  witness,"  Nor  are  wc  able  to  give  his  Lordship's 
affecting  letter  to  the  tjueen  (March  10,  1578-9),  in  which,  strong  in  conscious  integrity, 
he  says,  "  And  for  the  other  points  which  may  touch  me  in  deed,  word,  or  thought,  in 
disloyalty  to  your  person  or  crown  royal,  I  will  not  cravo  your  Majesty's  favour  nor 
mercy,  but  would  avow  my  truth  and  innocency  against  mine  accusers,  and  will  defend 
the  some  by  order  of  your  Majesty's  laws,  and  by  tho  spending  of  my  blood  any  way, 
ao  long  as  Ood  shall  give  mo  leave." 

t  The  Earl  of  Thomond  was  also  n  loyal  subject.  It  is  true  ho  broke  out  into  rebel- 
lion in  1570,  but  on  tho  iltA  of  December  (1570)  he  gave  in  his  submission  to  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  and  confessed  his  treason  and  rebellion  through  cnl  and  naughty  counsel. 
Soon  after  this,  by  Queen's  Letter,  March  2,  1573-1,  he  was  rcstonid  to  his  posscsiiona, 
and  we  have  a  "  note  "  of  his  loyal  services  to  the  Crown  in  his  petition  to  the  Queen 
(about  July,  1577). 

♦  MTio  was  Comes  Tyronii  f  At  this  period  there  wai  no  such  penon.  The  name  of 
"  O'Connor  81igo  "  is  also  appended  to  this  petition  as  a  iavouTor  of  treason.  Uut  he 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  loyal  subject,  and  was  much  in  favour  with  the  Queen.  Ho 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  lord  Deputy  at  Boyle  (Oct.  2-J,  8°).  He  was  admitted 
to  her  Mxyesty'a  presence  at  Hampton  Court  on  tho  8th  of  Nov.  (1567).  There  he  acknow* 
Icdged  her  Majesty  to  be  his  natural  Princess  and  supreme  sovereign,  promised  obedicnoo 
^»mI  adhesion  to  her  and  her  successors,  and  to  defend  her  against "  all  men  in  iho  world." 

Qnecn  then  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  him,  and  directed  Letters  Patent  to  ba 
ondcr  tho  great  Seal  to  him  for  the  grant  of  his  lands  (Jan.  20,  10")  (Cal.  Pat, 
Bolls  Chancery,  Ireland,  Morrin,  vol.  i.,  pp.  495,  608-9.)  O'Connor's  brother  (Owen) 
I  educated  at  Oxford,  took  Holy  Orders  in  England,  and  was  sent  back  to  Irelund 
highly  commendator}-  letters  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Lord  Deputy  (Oct.  20, 
1474)— Council  R-gistcr 
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document  as  to  the  names  appended  to  it.  Eveiy  reader  of  history 
knows  that  Ormond  was  a  most  faithful  and  loyal  subjeot,  "  Mthfiil 
amongst  the  faithless,"  that  through  evil  report  and  good  rqwrt 
"  he  maintained  his  loyalty,  and  devoted  all  his  means  and  aU  his 
power  to  support  the  Government,  and  to'  resist  all  the  treasons  of 
the  '  Catholici  et  Confoederati/  "  This  very  history  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  this  fact. 

But  wc  have  not  yet  done  with  this  paper,  nor  with  Mr.  Fronde's 
statements  and  arguments  founded  upon  it.  In  the  note  (voL  x. 
p.  495)  Mr.  Froude  says : — 

"  The  signatures  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  would  decide  the  question 
of  thoir  attitude  towards  the  Beformation,  if  on  other  ground  there  was  the 
slightest  reason  to  feel  doubtful  about  it." 

"With  the  original  paper  before  Mr.  Froude,  such  a  note  as  this 
astounds  us.  For  what  will  our  readers  say  when  we  affirm  that 
there  does  not  appear  to  he  a  single  original  signature  appoided 
to  this  appeal  to  King  Philip  P  The  very  form  in  which  the  names 
(as  given  above,  page  467)  are  mentioned  supplies  incontestable  evi- 
dence that  there  were  no  signatures.  But  we  have  still  further  evidence 
in  the  paper  before  us.  At  the  end  of  the  petition,  and  immediately 
before  the  names,  is  the  following  sentence  : — 

"Xominatim  vero  hujus  bone  (««V)  intenti<»iB  et  devotionis  eiga  sosm 
sanctitatem  scdemque  Apostolicam  et  Potcntissimum  Princepem  IKm 
Fhilippum  Hispaniarum,  &c.  Begem  esse  Fndatos,  Frocercs,  Barones,  et 
Nobilcs  infra  scriptos." 

Then  follow  the  names  as  above  given,  with  those  of  many  of  the 
Irish  chieftains.     After  these  again  come  the  following  words : — 

' '  Cum  reliquis  omnibus  Episcopis,  Prselatis,  Beligioais,  Baronibus,  Nobilibos, 
Equitibus,  Civitatibus,  oppidis,  et  tota  communitate  istius  Begni,  mnltis 
etiam  Anglis  viris  Catholicis  in  ista  Insula  residentibus." 

These  sentences  indubitably  prove  that  there  were  no  signatures 
to  this  petition  (which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  very  document 
which  was  placed  in  King  Philip's  hands),  notwithstanding  the 
allegation  "that  messengers  went  round  the  provinces  collecting 
signatures  to  the  intended  address  to  the  Spanish  King,  and  that  not 
a  single  chief  or  nobleman  re^ed  his  name,  except  the  two  Butlers," 
one  of  whom,  nevertheless,  even  the  "  Chief  Butler  "  himself,  figoies 
prominently  on  this  list. 

In  fact,  it  is  simply  a  list  of  names  sent  in  by  the  Papcd  agents  to 
King  Philip  to  induce  him  to  lend  a  favourable  ear,  and  give  • 
favourable  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  They  assured  him 
that  these  distinguished  persons,  with  every  creature  besides  in 
Ireland  (and  many  Boman  Catholics  in  England),  were  rebels  in 
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heart,  bare  good  wtU  and  were  entirely  dovotod  to  himself  and  the 
Pope.     ^Vhat  more  could  he  require  'i     He  had  only  to  will,  to  order, . 
and  to  annex. 

But  Philip  was  not  to  be  so  easily  taken  in  by  this  earnest  appeal, . 
backed  though  it  was  by  this  great  array  of  names.  Our  readers 
will  not  fail  to  have  noticed  that  Mr.  Froude  does  not  inform  us 
what  became  of  this  petition,  or  what  answer  it  received,  or  whether 
it  received  any  answer  at  all.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  supply- 
ing this  omission.  The  king's  reply,  such  as  it  is,  is  on  the  document 
itself,  in  his  own  handwriting.*  It  is  written  in  Spanish.  "We  give 
the  translation  as  kindly  made  for  us  by  a  learned  friend  : — 

"  I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose  this  comes,  nor  who  sends  it ;  no  letter 
of  adnco  comes  with  it,  and  is  the  same  (subject)  as  the  Nuncio  mentioned 
the  other  day.  (Let)  these  letters  be  seen  in  Council,  but  not  those  wliich 
are  wanting,  which  came  along  with  them,  which  are  in  my  Confessor's  hands. 
He  will  send  them  to  you  beforchimd,  under  charge  of  showing  them  to  me 
again,  in  order  that  I  may  see  what  answer  to  give." 

^^'c  must  say  wo  cannot  admire  the  want  of  candour  which 
withheld  the  king's  answer,  and  aflbrded  no  hint  even  of  ita 
existence.  ^x^'^ 

Wo  have  now  done.  We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  this 
"  Comedy  of  En'ors  "  in  this  modem  historj-,  but  tvc  think  we  have 
said  quite  sufficient  to  guard  our  readers  against  being  led  astray  by 
Mr.  Froudc's  statements  of  the  History  of  Ireland.  It  is  evident 
that  Protestantism  in  Ireland  is  ilr.  Froudc's  bite  noir.  With  a 
strange  obliquity  he  attributes  to  this  one  source  almost  all  the  ills, 
all  the  wrongs,  and  all  the  disloyalty  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  To 
accomplish  this  primary  purpose,  he  entirely  ignores  the  whole 
previous  history  of  that  unhappy  land.  With  an  equally  strange 
fatuity,  he,  an  English  gentleman,  writing  tho  history  of  his  country, 
rokcs  up  and  records  all  the  errors,  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  past, 
and  at  a  moment  when  every  loyal  subject  would  wish  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  sad  passions  and  the  bitter  fouds  of  the  past,  he  re-opens 
the  old  wounds,  not  to  pour  in  oil  and  wine,  but  to  inllanio  and 
aggravate  on  already  sufficiently  embittered  sore.  He  throws  a  halo 
of  grandeur  and  almost  of  glorj'  around  the  Irish  leaders,  who,  lashed 
into  fury  by  papal  and  foreign  agents,  in  an  evil  hour  for  themselves, 
their  posterity,  and  their  country,  induced  their  poor  ignorant 
followers  to  take  up  arms  against  their  la'wful  sovereign,  and  that, 
not  so  much  on  accoimt  of  their  own  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  but  aa  a 
means  to  accomplish  foreign  objects,  to  advance  foreign  interests, 

*  We  loam  this  moct  important  fact  from  a  gentleman  officially  employed  amongit 
tho  Simancas  Archives,  who  haa  also  kindly  fiiroared  as  with  a  transcript  of  tho  docu- 
ments preaerred  in  Simancas. 
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and  to  promote  the  designs  and  the  policy  of  foreign  politicians. 
The  guilty  agents  of  foreign  despots  fondly  hoped  by  their  cunning 
craftiness  to  lessen  the  prestige,  and  eventuually  to  destroy  the  power, 
of  England,  the  incurable  enemy  of  their  bigotry,  their  intolerance, 
and  their  despotism.  They  fondly  hoped  to  shake  to  the  dust  the 
very  foundations  of  her  empire — ^to  snap  in  pieces  her  trident,  and 
to  render  helpless  and  desolate  the  happy  home  of  the  oppressed — 
the  glorious  land  of  freedom  and  of  the  free.  But  "  His  truth  "  was 
England's  shield  and  buckler.  "Her  strength"  arose  with  more 
than  a  giant's  might.  He  defeated  the  cotmsels  of  these  Ahithophels. 
Ho  scattered  His  and  her  enemies  as  "  chaflF  before  the  wind,  and  as 
the  thistle-down  before  the  whirlwind,"  and  "  at  the  blast  of  the 
breath  of  His  nostrils,  the  sea  coyered  them ;  they  sank  as  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters."  "  0  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our 
fathers  have  told  us,  what  works  Thou  didst  in  their  days,  and  in  the 
old  time  before  them."  Let  us  add  in  faith  and  humility,  "  Our 
father's  God  shall  be  our  God  for  ever  and  for  ever."  ^rv. 

ElCHARD   NrCENT. 

[Since  writing  the''aboTe  we  are  glad  to  bo  able  to  infonn  our  readers  that  this  great 
question  haa  been  most  ably  and  learnedly  dealt  with  by  probably  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  Irish  Church  History — the  Archdeacon  of  Heath.  He  is  well  supported 
by  an  earnest  and  valiant  supporter  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  Hev.  Alfred  Lee,  LL.I). 
These  learned  firiends  exhaust  the  question,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the 
friends  of  our  pure  Protestant  Church.  We  cordially  commend  "  The  Unity  of  the 
Anglican  Church  and  the  Succession  of  Irish  Bishops,"  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Heath 
(Dublin,  8vo,  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co.),  and  "  The  Irish  Episcopal  Succession,"  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Leo  (London,  &c.,  8vo,  Rivingtons),  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.] 
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THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  MARIOLATRY. 


THE  worship  of  Mary  was  originally  only  a  reflection  of  tho  wor- 
ship of  Christ,  and  the  feasts  of  Mary  were  designed  to  contribute 
to  the  glorifj-ing  of  Christ.  The  system  arose  from  the  inner  con- 
nection of  the  Virgin  with  the  holy  mystcrj-  of  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  though  certainly  with  this  leading  religious  and 
theological  interest  other  motives  combined.  As  mother  of  tho 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Virgin  Slury  unquestionably  holds  for  ever 
a  peculiar  position  among  all  women,  and  in  tho  history  of  redemption. 
Even  in  heaven  she  must  stand  peculiarly  near  to  Him  whom  on  earth 
she  bore,  and  whom  she  followed  with  true  motherly  care  to  tho 
cross.  It  is  perfectly  natural,  nay,  essential  to  sound  religious 
feeling,  to  associate  with  Mury  the  fairest  traits  of  maidenly  and 
maternal  character,  and  to  revere  her  as  the  highest  model  of  female 
purity,  love,  and  piety.  From  her  example  issues  a  silent  blessing 
upon  all  generations,  and  her  name  and  memory  are,  and  ever  will 
be,  inseparable  from  the  holiest  mysteries  and  benefits  of  faith.  For 
this  reason  her  name  is  even  wrought  into  the  Apostlee'  Creed,  in 
the  simple  and  chaste  words,  "Conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary." 

The  Catholic  Church,  however,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  did  not  stop 
with  this.  After  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  it  overstepped 
the  wholesome  biblical  limit,  and  transformed  the  "  Mother  of  the 
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Lord"*  into  a  Mother  of  God,  the  humble  " handmaid  of  the 
Lord  "t  into  a  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  "  highly  favoured  "%  into  a 
dispenser  of  favours,  the  "  blessed  among  women  "§  into  an  intw- 
cesser  above  all  women,  nay,  we  may  almost  say,  the  redeemed 
daughter  of  &llen  Adam,  who  is  nowhere  in  Holy  Scripture  excepted 
from  the  universal  sinfulness,  into  a  sinlessly  holy  co-redeemer.  At 
first  she  was  acquitted  only  of  actual  sin,  afterwards  even  of  original; 
though  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  was 
long  contested,  and  was  not  established  as  an  article  of  faith  in  the 
Boman  Church  till  1854.  Thus  the  veneration  of  Mary  gradually 
degenerated  into  the  worship  of  Mary ;  and  this  took  so  deep  hold 
upon  the  popular  religious  life  in  the  Middle  Age,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
scholastic  distinctions  between  latria,  and  dulia,  and  hyperduUa, 
Mariolatry  practically  prevailed  over  the  worship  of  Christ.  Hence 
in  the  innumerable  Madonnas  of  Catholic  art  the  human  mother  is 
the  principal  figure,  and  the  divine  child  accessory.  The  Catholic 
devotions  scarcely  utter  a  Pater  Nosier  without  an  Ave  Maria,  and 
turn  even  more  frequently  and  naturally  to  the  compassionate,  tender- 
hearted mother  for  her  intercessions,  than  to  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
thinking  that  in  this  indirect  way  the  desired  gift  is  more  sure  to  be 
obtained.  To  this  day  the  worship  of  Mary  is  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  separation  between  the  Graeco-Boman  Catholicism  and 
Evangelical  Protestantism.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  expressionB  of 
vthe  ftmdamental  Romish  error  of  xmduly  exalting  the  human  &ctors  or 
instruments  of  redemption,  and  obstructing  or  rendering  needless  the 
immediate  access  of  believers  to  Christ,  by  thrusting  in  subordinate 
mediators.  Nor  can  wc  but  agree  with  nearly  all  unbiassed  historians 
in  regarding  the  worship  of  Mary  as  an  echo  of  ancient  heathenism. 
It  brings  plainly  to  mind  the  worship  of  Ceres,  of  Isis,-  and  of  other 
ancient  mothers  of  the  gods ;  as  the  worship  of  sainte  and  angels 
recalls  the  hero-worship  of  Greece  and  Home.  Polytheism  was  so 
deeply  rooted  among  the  people  that  it  reproduced  itself  in  Christian 
forms.  The  popular  religious  want  had  accustomed  itself  even  to 
female  deities,  and  very  naturally  betook  itself  first  of  all  to  Mary, 
the  highly  favoured  and  blessed  mother  of  the  divine-human  Ee- 
deemcr,  as  the  worthiest  object  of  adoration. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  main  features  in  the  historical  development 
of  the  Catholic  Mariology  and  Mariolatry. 

The  New  Testament  contains  no  intimation  of  any  worship  or 
festival  celebration  of  Mary,  On  the  one  l^uid  Mary  is  rightly  called 
by  Elizabeth,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  "  Mother  <rf 

»  'H  /ttiTfip  Tov  Kvpiov,  Luke  i.  43.  f  'H  tovkt)  KVpiov,  Luke  i.  38. 

%  KixaptTu/tivfi  (pa».  part),  Luko  i.  28.  §  TsiXoytiitltni  ty  ym/aliy.  latko  L  38. 
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the  Lord"* — but  nowhere  "  Mother  of  Gorf,"  which  is  at  least  not 
entirely  Bj-nonymous — and  is  saluted  by  her,  as  well  as  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  as  "  blessed  among  women  ;  "f  nny,  she  herself  prophesies 
in  her  inspired  song,  which  has  since  resounded  through  all  ages  of 
the  Church,  that  "  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  mo  blessed/'J 
Through  all  the  youth  of  Jesus  she  appears  as  a  devout  virgin,  full  of 
childlike  innocence,  purity,  and  humility  ;  and  the  few  traces  we  have 
of  her  later  life,  especially  the  touching  scene  at  the  cross.g  confinn 
this  impression.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  unquestionable 
that  she  is  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  excepted  from  tho 
universal  sinfulness  and  the  universal  need  of  redemption,  and 
represented  as  immaciJately  holy,  or  as  in  any  way  an  object  of 
divine  veneration.  On  the  contrarj-,  true  to  the  genuine  female 
charact«r,  she  modestly  stands  back  throughout  tho  Gospel  history-, 
and  in  the  Acts  and  tlie  Ejiistles  she  is  mentione<l  barely  once,  an<l 
then  simply  as  the  "Mother  of  Jesus  ;  "||  even  her  birth  and  her  death 
are  imknown.  Her  glory  fades  in  holy  humility  before  tho  higher 
glorj'  of  her  Son.  In  truth,  these  are  plain  indications  that  tho 
Lord,  with  prophetic  reference  to  the  future  aiiotheosis  of  his  mother 
acconling  to  the  flesh,  from  the  first  gave  warning  against  it.  At  the 
wedding  in  Cana  ho  administered  to  her,  though  leniently  and  re- 
spectfully, a  rebuke  for  premature  zeal  mingled  perhaps  with  maternal 
vanity.f 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  he  put  her  on  a  level  with  other  female 
disciples,  and  made  the  carnal  consanguinity  subordinate  to  tho 
spiritual  kinship  of  tho  doing  of  the  will  of  God.**  The  well-meant 
and  in  itself  quite  innocent  benediction  of  an  unknown  woman  upon 
his  mother  he  did  not  indeed  censure,  but  he  corrected  it  with  a 
benediction  upon  all  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it,  and  thus 
forestalled  the  deification  of  Mary  by  confining  the  ascription 
within  the  bounds  of  modoration.ft 

*  Lolcn  i.  43  :  'H  fiqn)p  rou  cupiou  /lov. 

t  Luko  i.  .'8:  Xaipi,  Kixatitrutnivti'  a  tvpiot  niri  eov,  liVoyijjiii'ij  iri'i  iv  yvvaiiiv. 
So diaibcthiLnko i.  42 :  Ev\ayi}/iii>i|  ai  iv  yvvaiii,  cai  liXoyrntivoi  a  tapxif  ri/c  rcoiXiac 
oov. 

X  Lnlco  i.  4S:  'Air6  row  vvy  iiaKapioval  (it  iraaai  a\  yiviai, 

i  John  xix.  25-27.  II  Act«  i.  14. 

DJohn  ii.  4  :  Ti  i^oi  cai  ero^'yvvai;  compare  the  comnicntaton  on  the  puMlge.  Thect- 
pn*«ion"  woman  "U  entirely  respectful;  compare  John  xix.  21 ;  xx.  13,16.  But  the  "  What 
hare  I  to  do  with  Ihee '(  "  is,  like  the  Hebrew  -ryi  '"j-ns  (Josh.  xiii.  24  ;  2  .Sam.  xvi.  10 ; 
xix.  22  ;  1  Kings  xvii.  18 ;  2  Kings  iii.  18 ;  2  Chron.  xxxr.  21),  n  rebuke  and  ccmrare  of 
undno  interference ;  compnre  Matt  viii.  20  ;  Luke  viii.  28 ;  Mark  i.  24  (nlso  the  Clnwica). 
Meyer,  the  boat  gnimmatiial  expositor,  obserrea  on  yiyai,  "  that  Jrnu  did  not  sny f>i}r<^ 
flowed  involuntarily  ft-cm  the  seme  of  hii  higher  wonder-working  position,  whence  he 
icpcllcd  the  intorfennee  of  fominine  weaknew,  which  here  met  him  even  in  his  mother." 

•  •  IfctU.  xii.  46—60. 

tt  Luko  xi.  27,  28.    Tho  luvovvyi  is  emphatic,  uliqne,  bat  also  corrective,  inm  ren  ;  w 
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In  striking  contrast  with  this  healthful  and  sober  representation 
of  Marj'  in  the  canonical  Gospels  are  the  numeroua  apocryphal 
Gospels  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  which  decorated  the  life  of 
Mary  with  fantastic  fables  and  wonders  of  every  kind,  and  thus  fur- 
nished a  pseudo-historical  foundation  for  an  unscriptural  Mariology 
and  Mariolatry.*  The  Catholic  Church,,  it  is  true,  condemned  this 
apocryphal  literature  so  early  as  the  decrees  of  Gelasius  ;  f  yet  many 
of  the  fabulous  elements  of  it — such  as  the  names  of  the  parents  of 
Mary,  Joachim  (instead  of  £11,  as  in  Luke  iii.  23)  and  Anna,^  the  birth 
of  Mary  in  a  cave,  her  education  in  the  temple,  and  her  mock  mar- 
riage with  the  aged  Joseph^ — passed  into  the  Catholic  traditions. 

The  development  of  the  orthodox  Catholic  Mariology  and  Mariolatry 
originated  as  early  as  the  second  century  in  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  Fall,  and  in  the  assumption  of  an  antithetic 
relation  of  Eve  and  Mary,  according  to  which  the  mother  of  Christ 
occupies  the  same  position  in  the  history  of  redemption  as  the  wife  of 
Adam  in  the  history  of  sin  and  death.||  This  idea,  so  firuitful  of 
many  errors,  is  ingenious,  but  imscriptural,  and  an  apocryphal  sub- 
stitute for  the  true  Pauline  doctrine  of  an  antitypical  parallel  be- 


hero  and  Rom.  iz.  20 ;  x.  18.  Luther  inexactly  translates  umply,/>,-  the  English  BiUa 
more  conectly,  yea  rather.  Meyer  ad  lof.,  "  Jesus  does  not  forbid  the  congratnlatioii  of 
his  mother,  but  ho  applies  the  predicate  iiaxapioc  not,  as  the  woman  had  done,  to  an 
outward  relation,  but  to  on  ethical  category,  in  which  any  one  might  stand,  so  that  the 
congratulation  of  his  mother,  im  mother,  is  thereby  corrected."  "Van  Oosteizee  strikingly 
remarks  in  his  conunentarj'  on  Luke,  in  Lange's  "  Bibelwerk  :  " — "The  congratulating 
woman  is  the  prototype  of  all  those  who  in  all  times  have  honoured  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  above  hor  Son,  and  been  guilty  of  Mariolatrj'.  If  the  Lord  even  here  disapproves 
.  this  honouring  of  his  mother,  where  it  moves  in  so  modest  limits,  what  judgment  would 
he  pass  upon  the  new  dogma  of  Pio  None,  on  which  a  whole  new  Mariology  is  built :" 

•  Hero  belongs,  above  all,  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi  Minoris,  which  dates  firom  the 
third  or  fourth  century ;  then  the  Evangelium  de  nativitate  S.  Maria; ;  the  Historia  do 
nativitate  Mario)  et  de  infuntia  Salvatoris ;  the  Kvangcliuni  infantitu  Servatoris ;  tho 
Evang.  Josephi  fabri  lignarii.  Comp.  Thilo's  "  Cod.  Apocryphus,"  K.  Ti.  Lips.  1832, 
and  the  convenient  digest  of  this  apocryphal  history  in  R.  Hofinann's  "  Leben  Jesu 
nach  don  Apocryphen,"  Leipz.,  1851,  pp.  6-117. 

t  Decrot.  delibris  opocr.  Coll.  Cone.  ap.  Harduin.  tom.  ii.  p.  941.  Comp.  Pope  Inno- 
cent I.,  Ep.  ad  Exupcrium  Tolosnnum,  c.  7,  where  the  Protovang.  Jacobi  is  rejected  and 
condemned. 

X  Epiphnnius  also,  Ilipr.  78,  No.  17,  gives  the  parents  of  Jesus  these  names.  To 
reconcile  this  with  Luke  iii.  23,  the  Roman  theologians  suppose  that  Eli,  or  Eeli,  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Ucliakim,  and  that  this  is  the  same  with  Joakim,  or  Joachim. 

§  According  to  the  apocryphal  Historia  Josephi  he  was  already  ninety  years  old ; 
according  to  Epiphanius  at  least  eighty  ;  and  was  blessed  with  children  by  a  former 
marriage.  According  to  Origen,  also,  and  Eusebius,  and  Gregory  of  Nysaa,  Joseph  wag 
an  aged  widower  ;  Jerome,  on  the  contrarj-,  makes  him,  like  Mary,  a  pure  ecelela,  and 
says  of  him  :  "  Mario;  quam  putatus  est  habuisse,  custoa  potins  fuit  quam  maritus ;" 
consequently  he  must  be  supposed  "  virginem  mansisse  cum  Maria,  qui  pater  Domini 
meruit  adpellari."     Contr.  Helvid.  c.  19. 

II  Rom.  V.  12  £f. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
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tweon  the  first  and  second  Adam*  It  tends  to  substitute  Mary 
for  Christ.  IrentEUB  is  the  first  ainong  the  fathers  who  presents 
Mar\'  as  the  counterpart  of  Eve,  as  a  "  mother  of  all  living,'* 
in  the  higher  spiritual  sense,  and  teaches  that  she  became  tlirougb 
her  obedience  the  mediate  or  instnunental  cause  of  the  blessings 
of  redcini)tion  to  the  bunion  race,  as  E\-c  by  her  disobedience 
was  the  fountain  of  sin  and  death. f  He  already  calls  her  also  the 
"  advocata  Tirginis  Eva-,"  which  at  a  later  day  is  understood  in  the 
sense  of  intercessor.*  On  this  account  this  father  stands  as  the  oldest 
leading  authority  in  the  Catholic  Muriology,  though  with  only  par- 
tial justice ;  for  he  was  still  widely  removed  from  the  notion  of  the 
sinless  Mary,  and  expressly  declares  the  answer  of  Christ,  in  John 
ii.  4,  to  be  u  reproof  of  her  premature  haste.ti     In  the  same  way  Tcr- 

*  In  liiicr  times,  in  the  Latin  Church,  even  tho  Art  with  which  Oahriol  iialutcd  tho 
Virgin  wns  ^-iuwo<l  u  tho  converse  of  the  name  of  Eca  ;  though  lhi<  Orcck  xmpt, 
LiJcc  i,  28,  admit.i  no  such  iiir-fi't<:ht'd  accommodation.  In  like  manner  tho  "  8ce<l  of 
the  woman  "  in  the  Protevnngclium,  Gen.  iii.  15,  was  npplicii  to  Miir)-  instead  of  C'hiist, 
because  the  Vulgate  wrongly  tmnslatus  the  Hebrew,  irKT  ^S1B•*  Kin  "  ipun  content  caput 
tnum ; "  while  tho  LXX.  rip;htly  takes  the  subject  int  aa  nuuc.,  aiirit,  and  likewise  all 
Protestant  versions  of  tho  Bible. 

t  Ircnii'iis :  Adv.  hier.  lib.  iii.,  c.  22,  §  4 :  "  Consequenter  autem  ct  Miirin  virgo 
obedjens  invcnitur,  diccns,  "  Kfcr  aiieilln  lua,  Ihrniiir,  fint  mihi  tremidum  lerltnm  luiiiii " 
(Luke  i.  38)  ;  Kva  vero  disobcdirns  :  mm  obedivit  enuiii,  qinim  adhiic  cssot  virgo. 
Qucmadmodmn  ilia  vinim  quidem  habons  Adam,  virgo  tamen  adhnc  cxistens.  .  .  . 
inobedicns  fuctn,  et  sibi  et  imiverso  gencri  humano  causa  (acta  est  mortis ;  tir  ri  Maria 
habi'ns  pmidestinutimi  ^irum,  ct  tumen  >irgo  obediens,  rt  m'ti  rt  iniiirrto  gmcri  fiumaiio 
eautofiula  rut  mIiiII:  .  .  .  Sic  autcm  et  Eva' inob<'dicntiii<  nodus  wjlutioncm  accepit 
per  obcdicntinm  Marin?,  Qnod  cnim  alligarit  virgo  Eva  per  incredulitatem,  hof"  virtro 
Moriii  soroit  per  fidem."  Comp.  v.  I'J,  §  1.  Similar  statements  occur  in  Justin  SlartjT, 
Tcrtnllinn,  and  Epiphaniu.f.  Even  St.  Augustin  carries  this  parallel  between  tho  first 
and  aerond  Eve  ns  fur  as  any  of  the  fathers,  in  a  sermon  De  Adam  et  Eva  et  Sancta 
Marin,  not  heretofon'  quoted,  published  from  various  manuscripts  in  Angolo  Mai's  Nova 
Patnim  Bibliotheea,  torn,  i.,  Horn.,  l8o2,  pp.  1-4.  Here,  after  a  most  exaggerated  invec- 
tive against  woman  (whom  he  calls  latrocininm  vitie,  suavis  mors,  blanda  percussio,  intor- 
fectio  lenis,  pomicios  delicata,  malum  libens,  sapida  jogulatio,  omnium  calnmitas  renun 
— and  all  that  in  a  sermon  !),  goes  on  thus  to  draw  a  contrast  between  Eve  and  Marj- : 
"  O  mulior  ista  cxsccmndn,  dum  decepit '.  o  iterum  bcata  colenda,  dum  calvat !  1'lu.i 
enim  contulit  gnitiie,  qnnm  doloris.  Ijcet  ipsa  docuerit  mortem,  ipca  tamen  genuit 
dominum  Salvatorem.  Inventa  est  ergo  mors  per  muliercm,  vita  per  virginem.  .  .  . 
Ergo  malum  per  foniinnm,  immo  et  per  ff  minam  Ijoniim  :  quia  si  por  Evam  occidimus, 
inB^;is  stamus  per  ilnriam  :  per  Eram  sumiis  servituti  addicti,  cflecti  per  Murium  liberi  : 
Era  nobis  sustiilit  diutumitatom,  n'teniitntem  nobis  Maria  condonavit :  Era  nog  dsmnuri 
fecit  per  arboris  pomum,  absolvit  Maria  per  arboria  saeramentum,  quia  et  Chriotus  in 
li^no  pependit  ut  fnicttu"  (c.  3,  pp.  2  and  3).  And  in  condiuion,  "IIh-c  mater  eat 
humani  generis,  auctor  ilia  salntis.  Eva  nos  educnvit,  roboruvit  et  Maria :  per  Eram 
cotidie  cresoiraus,  ngnamiis  a>temum  per  Mariam :  per  Evam  deduct!  ad  terrom,  ad  oelinn 
clevati  per  Marium  "  (e.  4,  p.  4). 

X  Adv.  hmr.  v.,  cap.  19,  ^  I :  "  Qucmadmodnm  iUa  [Eva]  seducta  est  nt  effuperet 
Deam.  ...  sic  K-ec  [Bfaria]  suasa  est  obedirc  Deo,  iili  rirpimt  Eur  rirya  Marin 
_/F>rvr  Hf/iaca/d  [probably  a  translation  of  vitfii^o^oc].  Et  quemadmridiim  adstriotum  est 
inorti  genus  humanuni  per  virfrincm,  mlmliir  )>rr  virjiiiem  :  a<qua  lance  disjiositn,  virgi- 
oolia  inolM'dientin  per  virginalem  obedicntiam." 
J  Adv.  h<er.  iii.,  cap.  IC,  j  7  (not  c.  18,  as  Gioteler,  i.,  2,  p.  277,  wrongly  citoa  it). 
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tullian,  Origen,  Basil  the  Great,  and  even  Chrysostom,  with  all  their 
high  estimate  of  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  ascribe  to  her  matcmul 
vanity  and  anxietj'  over  the  suflTerings  of  Christ,  and  make  this  the 
sword  which,  under  the  cross,  passed  through  her  soul.* 

In  addition  to  this  typological  antithesis  of  Mary  and  Eve,  the 
rise  of  monasticism  supplied  the  development  of  Mariology  a  further 
motive  in  the  enhanced  estimate  of  virginity,  without  which  no 
liigher  holiness  could  be  conceived.  Hence  the  virginity  of  Mary, 
which  is  unquestioned  for  the  part  of  her  life  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  came  to  be  extended  to  her  whole  life,  und  her  marriage  with 
the  aged  Joseph  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  protectorate,  and  therefore 
only  a  iwnthml  marriage.  The  passage  Matt.  i.  25,  which  according 
to  its  obvious  literal  meaning  (the  ecoc  and  Tpurororoff )  seems  to  favour 
the  opposite  view,  was  overlooked  or  otherwise  explained ;  and  the 
brothers  of  Jesus,  J  who  appear  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  in  the 
Gospel  historj',  and  always  in  close  connection  with  his  mother, 
were  regarded  not  as  sons  of  Mary  subsequently  bom,  but  cither  as 
sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  (tho  view  of  Epiphanius),  or, 
agreeably  to  the  wider  Uebrew  use  of  the  term  rrN,  as  cousins  of 
Jesus  ( Jerome). §  It  was  felt,  and  this  feeling  is  shared  by  jxojbj 
devout  Protestants,  to  be  irreconcilable  with  her  dignity  and  the 
dignity  of  Christ,  that  ordinary  children  shoidd  afterwards  proceed 
from  the  same  womb  out  of  which  tho  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bora. 
The  name  pcfjuiiia  rirgo,  A«'  a-apeeVoc,  was  thenceforth  a  peculiar  and 
inalienable  predicate  of  Marj'.  After  tho  fourth  century  it  waa  token 
not  merely  in  a  moral  sense,  but  in  the  physical  also,  as  meaning 
that  >rary  conceived  und  produced  the  Lord  rinuso  Htcro.\\     This,  of 

.  .  "  Dominus  rr;>f/lfnt  qhh  wUm/ifatiiaiH  fetliiiiitioiieiH,  diilit :  '  Qidrf  inihi  rt  tHi  Ml, 
mulierf"  So,  lu  late  H8  tho  end  of  the  fourth '  century,  Chrysostom,  Horn.  21  ia 
.Toh.  No.  1.  Hubscqncntl}-  such  ruproofis  suemed  irreconcQablo  with  tho  dignity  and  the 
worship  of  Mary. 

•  Tost.,  Do  ciimo  Christi,  c.  7;  t)rig.,  in  Lnc.  horn.  17;  Bacil.,  Ep.  260  (aL  817)  *d 
Optimum;  Chrysoat.,  Horn.  4-5  in  Matt,  and  Hom.  21  in  Joh. 

f  The  reading  irpwroraxoc  in  Mutt  L  2-5  ia  somewhat  doubtful,  but  it  ia  embuaif 
genuine  in  Luko  ii.  7. 

i  They  ore  always  called  aSiX^ol  (four  in  number,  Jamc«,  Joseph  or  Jo8C«,  Simon,  nd 
Jude),  und  altXtpai  (at  least  two),  Matt.  xii.  46,  47 ;  :uii.  5S,  US  ;  Matt.  iii.  31,  33;  ri.  I; 
John  vii.  3,  6,  10;  Acts  i.  14  ;  &c,  but  nowhere  dviij/io/,  nmn'm,  a  term  well  known  to 
the  N.  T.  vocftbularj'  (Cvl.  iv.  10)  ;  or  iru^yiKiic,  h'liiman  (Mark  vi.  4  ;  Luko  i.  M,  58; 
ii.  44  ;  John  xviii.  26  ;  Acta  x.  24) ;  or  viol  rijc  d  JtX^ijCi  'i»lrr»'  miui  (Acta  xiiii.  26).  Tbii 
speaks  strongly  ngiunst  the  cousin  thtiory. 

f  Comp.  on  this  whole  complicated  question  of  the  brothers  of  Christ  and  the  oon- 
nccted  question  of  James,  the  author's  treatise  on  Jukobus  und  die  Bnider  dca  Henn, 
Berlin,  1842,  his  "  History  of  the  Ajwstolic  Church,"  2nd  ed.  ?  95  (p.  383  of  the  Leipng 
ed. ;  p.  378  of  the  Knglish),  and  his  article  on  the  Brethren  of  Christ  in  the  "  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra"  of  Andovcr  for  Oct,  1864. 

II  Tertullian  (Do  came  Christi,  c.  23 ;  Virgo  quantum  a  ^-iso ;  non  virfo  fuanitim  a 
jiartu),  dement  of  Alex.  (Strom,  m  p.  889),  and  even  Epiphanioa  (H«r.  Izzviii  i  19^ 
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course,  required  the  supposition  of  a  miracle,  like  the  passoge  of  the 
risen  Jesus  through  the  closc<l  doors.  Mary,  therefore,  in  the  catho- 
lic view,  stands  entirely  alone  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  this 
respect,  as  in  others;  that  she  was  a  married  virgin,  a  wife  never 
touched  by  her  husband. 

Epiphanius,  in  his  seventy-eighth  heresy,  combats  the  advocates 
of  the  opposite  view  in  Arabia  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centur}' 
(367)  as  heretics,  under  the  title  of  Aiitkliko-iiiariaidlcK,  opposers  of 
the  dignity  of  Mary,  i.e.  of  her  perpetual  virginitj".  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  condemns,  in  the  seventy-ninth  heresy,  the  contem- 
poraneous sect  of  the  CoZ/i/riffiniix  in  Arabia,  a  set  of  fanatical  women 
who,  as  priestesses,  rendered  divine  worship  to  Mary,  and,  perhaps 
in  imitation  of  the  worship  of  Ceres,  offered  little  cakes  {KoWvplhc) 
to  her;  he  claims  adoration  for  God  and  Christ  alone.  Jerome 
wrote,  about  383,  with  indignation  and  bitterness  against  Ilelvidius 
and  Jovinian,  who,  citing  Scripture  pa.ssages  and  the  earlier  Church 
teachers,  like  TcrtiiUian,  maintaintd  that  Mary  bore  children  to 
Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  lie  saw^  in  this  doctrine  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  he  even  compares  Helvi- 
dius  to  Erostratus,  the  destroyer  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus.*     The 


where  it  is  taid  of  Christ,  OvTit;  iimv  iXiifws  iyoiyuv  fiiirpav  fiarpit),  were  Rtill  of 
another  opinion  on  thia  point.  Ambrose  of  Milan  is  the  first,  within  mj  knowledge,  to 
propound  thi«  miraculoiu  \-iew  (Epist  12  nd  Siriciiim).  Ho  appeals  to  Ezek.  xlir.  1-3, 
taking  the  east  gntc  of  the  temple,  which  miist  remain  closed  beranso  JchoToh  passed 
thiongh  it,  to  refer  typically  to  Mar}-.  "  Uun*  est  hn>c  porta  niai  Maria  f  Idco  daiua, 
quia  virgo.  Porta  igitur  Maria,  per  qiuim  Chrtiitus  intrarit  in  hunc  mundum,"  &r.  Da 
inst  Virg.  c.  8.  So  Ambroso  alao  in  his  hymn,  *'  A  solis  ortus  rardinc ;  "  and  Jei'omo, 
Adv.  Felag.  1.  ii.,  Xo.  4.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  closed  tomb,  and  the 
entranCK  of  the  risen  Jesus  through  the  closeil  doom,  also  was  often  used  as  an  analog}-. 
The  father*  assiune  that  the  stone  which  sealed  the  Saviour's  tomb  wiis  not  rolkd  aw«y 
tiU  afti.T  the  resurrection,  and  thpy  draw  a  parallel  between  the  sciJcd  tomb  from  which 
ho  rose  to  eTcrlasting  life,  and  the  closed  gate  of  the  Virgin's  womb  fr<nn  which  he  was 
bom  to  earthly  life.  Jerome,  Cnmm.  in.  Matlh.  nvii.  60  :  "  Potest  novum  sepiUchrum 
Maiie  vtrginalem  utemm  demonstrare."  Gregory  tho  Great :  "  Ut  ex  clause  Virginia 
atato  natus,  sic  ex  clauso  sepulchro  resurrcxit  in  quo  nemo  conditus  fuerat,  et  post  quom 
leaiuicxisset  so  per  cliiusos  forea  in  conspcctiun  Apostolorum  indu.xit."  Subst'qnc-ntly 
the  catholic  view,  consistently,  removed  cvorj-  other  incident  of  an  ordinorj-  birth,  such 
us  pain  and  the  flow  of  blood.  \Vhilo  Jennne  still  would  have  Jesus  bom  under  all 
"  natura:  contumeliis."  John  Domascenns  saya  (De  orth.  fide  iv.,  14),  "  Since  this  birth 
was  not  preceded  by  any  [camal]  pleasure,  it  could  also  have  been  followed  by  no  pangi." 
Bere,  too,  a  passage  of  prophecy  must  serve  ta  a  proof,  Is.  Izvi.  7,  "  Before  she  travailed, 
ahe  brought  forth,"  &c. 

*  Helvidius  adduces  the  principal  exegetical  arguments  for  his  view ;  the  paasagca  on 
the  Lord's  brothers,  and  especially  tiatt.  i.  2j,  pressing  tho  words  ly'antort  and  f«c. 
Jerome  remarks,  on  the  contniry,  that  the  Imou-mj  by  no  means  necessarily  denote* 
Duptial  intercourse,  and  th/it  till  does  not  always  fix  a  limit,  f.g..  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  and 
1  Cor.  XV,  25.  In  like  manner  Helvidius  laid  stress  on  the  expression  irptr o-rococ,  used 
of  Christ,  Matt.  i.  2d,  Luke  ii.  7 ;  to  which  Jerome  rightly  replies  that,  according  to 
the  law,  every  son  who  firtt  opens  the  womb  is  called  the /r>^iem,  Exod.  xxxiv.  19,  20  ; 
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Bishop  Bonosiis  of  Sardica  was  condemned  for  the  same  view  bj  the 
niyrican  Bishops,  and  the  Roman  Bishop  Siricios  approved  [the 
sentence,  a.d.  392. 

Augustine  went  a  step  further.  In  an  incidental  remark  against 
Felagius,  he  agreed  with  him  in  excepting  Mary,  "  propter  honorran 
Domini,"  from  actual  (but  not  from  original)  sin.*  This  exception 
he  is  willing  to  make  from  the  uniyersal  sinfulness  of  the  race,  but 
no  other.  He  taught  the  sinless  birth  and  life  of  Mary,  but  not  her 
immaculate  conception.  He  no  doubt  assumed,  as  afterwards  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  mnctificatio  in  utero,  like  that  of 
Jeremiah  (i.  5)  and  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  1.  15),  whereby  as  those 
two  men  were  fitted  for  their  prophetic  office,  she  in  a  still  higher 
degree  was  sanctified  by  a  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Ohost  before 
her  birth,  and  prepared  to  be  a  pure  receptacle  for  the  divine  Logos. 
The  reasoning  of  Augustine  backward  from  the  holiness  of  Christ  to 
the  holiness  of  his  mother  was  an  important  turn,  which  was  after- 
wards pursued  to  farther  results.  The  same  reasoning  leads  as  easily 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  immactilata  conceptio  of  Mary,  though  also,  just 
as  well,  to  a  sinless  mother  of  Mary  herself,  and  thus  upwards  to  the 
beginning  of  the  race,  to  another  Eve  who  never  felL  Augustine's 
opponent,  Felagius,  with  his  monastic  ascetic  idea  of  holiness  and  his 
superficial  doctrine  of  sin,  remarkably  outatripped  him  on  this  point, 
ascribing  to  Mary  perfect  sinlessness ;  but,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  his  denial  of  oritjinal  sin  to  all  men,  and  his  excepting  of  sundry 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  besides  Mary,  such  as  Abel,  Enoch, 
Abraham,   Isaac,  Melchizedek,  Samuel,  Elijah,   Daniel,    &c.,   from 

Num.  xriii.,  I5,8qq.,  whethcrfoUowedby  otherchildrenornot.  The  "brothers  of  Jesiu" 
he  explains  to  be  cousins,  nons  of  AJphoeus  and  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  tiary,  who  Uke- 
wise  was  called  Mar}'  (as  he  ^Tongly  infers  from  John  xix.  2o).  The  main  argument  of 
Jerome,  however,  is  the  ascetic  one — the  overvaluation  of  celibacy.  Joseph  was  properly 
only  "  custos,"  not  "  maritus  Marin! "  (cap.  19),  and  their  marriage  only  nominal.  Ue 
would  not  indeed  deny  that  there  are  pious  souls  among  married  women  and  widows, 
but  they  are  such  as  have  abstained  or  ceased  from  living  in  conjugal  intercourse  (cap.  21). 
Hclvidius,  conversely,  ascribed  equal  moral  dignity  to  the  married  and  the  single  state. 
80  Jovinian.  Comp.  §  43. 

*  Aug.  Do  nat.  et  grat.  contra  Pelag.  c.  .36 :  "  Exetpta  taneta  Virgin*  Mmia,  it  qaa 
propter  honorem  Domini  nnllam  prortm,  mm  de  peeealit  agitw,  haheri  rolo  qtuntionem,  .  .  . 
Imc  er<jo  Virgine  txetpta,  si  omnes  illos  sanctos  ct  sanctas  [whom  Felagius  takes  for  sin- 
less] ;  .  .  .  .  congregarc  posscmus  ct  intcrrogare,  utrum  essont  sine  peccato,  quid  fuiaao 
responsuros  putamus :  utrum  hoc  quod  iste  [Pclagius]  dicit,  an  quod  Joannes  apostolus" 
[1  Joh.  i.  b]?  In  other  places,  however,  Augustine  saj-s  that  the  fleah  of  tixxy  w»» 
conceived  *'  de  camis  pcccati  propagine,"  and,  that  in  virtue  of  her  descent  from  Adam, 
she  was  subject  to  death  also  as  the  consequence  of  sin  ("  Maria  ex  Adam  mortua 
propter  poccatum  ").  This  was  also  the  view  of  his  great  admirer,  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bur}-,  t  1100,  at  least  in  his  Cur  Dcus  homo,  ii.  16,  where  he  says  of  Christ  that  he 
assumed  sinless  manhood,  "  de  Maria  peccatrice  id  est  de  hnmano  genere,  quod  totum 
infectiim  errat  peccato  ;  "  and  of  Mary,  "  Virgo  ipsa  undo  assumptus  eat,  est  in  iniqui- 
tatibus  conccpta,  et  in  peccatis  concepit  earn  mater  ejus,  et  cum  originali  peccato  nata 
cot  quoniam  et  ipsa  in  Adam  peccavit,  in  quo  omnes  peccaverunt. 
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'TtcliiaJ  sin,*  so  that  ~ayTis  Ui  Rom.  v.  1'2,  in  his  view  means  only  n  niu- 
jority,  weaken  the  honour  he  thus  appears  to  coni'er  upon  the  mother 
of  the  Lord.  The  Augustinian  view  long  continued  to  prevail,  but 
at  last  Pelagiuswon  the  -v-ictory  on  this  point  in  the  Roman  Chui-ch.f 
Notwithstanding  this  exalted  representation  of  Mary,  there  appear 
no  clear  traces  of  a  proper  worship  of  Mary,  as  distinct  from  the 
worship  of  saints  in  general,  until  the  Nestorian  controvei*sy  of  430. 
This  dispute  formed  an  important  turning-point,  not  only  in  Christ- 
ologj',  but  in  Mariology  also.  The  leading  interest  in  it  was,  without 
doubt,  the  connection  of  the  Virgin  with  the  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion. The  perfect  imion  uf  the  divine  and  human  natures  seemed 
to  demand  that  Mary  might  be  called  in  some  sense  the  motlier  of  Goil, 
.&iorc\oc,  Bcipiira ;  for  that  which  was  bom  of  her  was  not  merely  the 
man  Jesus,  but  the  God-in/iii  Jesus  Christ. J  The  Church,  however, 
did  of  course  not  intend  by  that  to  assert  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
the  uncrejitod  di\'ino  essence,  for  this  would  be  pnljiably  absurd  and 
blasphemous ;  nor  that  she  herself  was  divine,  but  only  that  she 
was  the  human  point  of  entrance,  or  mysterious  channel  for  the 
etemid  divine  Logos.  Athanasius  and  the  Alexandrian  Church 
teachers  of  the  Niccnc  age,  who  pressed  the  unity  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  in  Christ  to  the  verge  of  monophysitism,  had 
already  used  this  expression  frequently  and  without  scruple  ;§  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen  even  declares  every  one  impious  who  denies  its 
validity.il  Nestorius,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  Antiochian  school, 
who  were  more  devoted  to  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
took  oifence  at  the  predicate  Storowc ;   saw  in  it  a  relapse  into  the 
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•  See  Augiutine,  De  nat.  ct  gmt.,  cnp.  36. 

t  The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Hary  waM,  for  the  fint  timo  after 
Pelagiiu,  plainly  brought  t'omord  in  lUO  at  Lyons,  but  was  opposed  by  Bernard  of 
Cloirraux  (Ep.  17-1),  and  thence  continued  an  avowed  issue  between  the  Fiandscana  and 
Dominicans,  oi  Scotists  and  Thomists,  till  it  gained  the  victory  in  the  Papal  Bull  of  18M. 

X  The  expression  3iorucof  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  at  brat  easily  mis- 
undentood.  The  nearest  to  it  is  the  expression  of  Elizabeth, 'n /iqrqp  roii  tvpiov  fiov, 
Luke  i.  -43,  and  the  words  of  the  ongcl  Uabriel,  Tu  yiwuififiivov  [U  aov,  lU  Ir,  al,  in  le,  is 
not  sufficiently  attested,  and  is  a  later  explanatory  addition]  aytov  cXijOijuirat  viuc  &tov, 
Luke  i.  35.  hut  with  what  right  the  distingui.thcd  Komon  Catholic  Professor  Iteithmayr, 
in  the  Catholic  Encyclop.,  above  quoted,  vol.  vi.  p.  844,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  EUza- 
lieth  tJie  expressions,  "  mother  of  God  my  Lor<l,"  I  cannot  see ;  for  there  is  no  sucJi  vari- 
ation in  the  reading  of  Luke  i.  43,  and  even  the  Vulgate  translates  simply  and  correctly 
Jtaler  Domini  mei.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  an  unscholorly  oversight,  like  the  constant 
misplacement  of  the  accent,  by  wluch  Rcithma}-r,  in  the  same  article,  tevoial  time* 
diange*  iiorotot,  btartr  of  6o<l,  into  &f  orococ,  bom  of  God. 

!)  Oicsclcr  cites,  as  the  earliest  \ritnesses  for  diorococ,  Euscbins,  Do  Vita  Constant.  III. 
43 ;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cutech.  x.  p.  14C ;  Atlianasius,  Conlr.  Arian,  c.  xiv.  33 ;  Didy- 
mus,  De  Trin.  i.  31,  94  ;  ii.  4, 133.  But  ho  mentions  besides,  that  Uesychios,  presbyter 
in  Jerusalem  (t  343),  calls  Diirid,  as  an  ancestor  of  Christ,  dioirarwp  (Fhotius  cod.  276), 
and  that  in  many  apocrypha  James  is  called  aliK^&Stoi. 

I  Orat.  li.  p.  738. 
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heathen  mythology,  if  not  a  blasphemy  again  >t  the  eternal  and 
unchangeable  Godhead,   and    preferred    the  expression  Xptarmiai 
{mater  Christ i).       Upon   this,  broke  'out  the   violent  controversy 
between  him  and  the  Bishop  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  which  ended  in  the ' 
condemnation  of  Nestorianism  at  Ephesus  in  431. 

Thenceforth  the  ^toroKos  was  a  test  of  orthodox  Christology,  and 
the  rejection  of  it  amounted  to  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  all  here^. 
The  overthrow  of  Nestorianism  was  at  the  same  time  the  vwtory  of 
Mar}'* worship.  With  the  honour  of  the  Son,  the  honour  also  of  the 
mother  was  secured.  The  opponents  of  Nestorius,  especially  Prodos, 
his  successor  in  Constantinople  (f  447),  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(t  444),  could  scarcely  find  predicates  enough  to  express  fihe  tran* 
scendent  glory  of  the  mother  of  God.  She  was  the  crown  of  virginity, 
the  indestructible  temple  of  God,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Paradise  of  the  second  Adam,  the  bridge  from  Ch>d  to 
man,  the  loom  of  the  incarnation,  the  sceptre  of  orthodoxy ;  through 
her  the  Trinity  is  glorified  and  adored,  the  devil  and  demons  are  put 
to  flight,  the  nations  converted,  and  the  fallen  creature  raised  to 
heaven.*  The  people  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  Epheaian  decision, 
and  gave  vent  to  their  joy  in  boundless  enthusiasm,  amidst  bonfires, 
processions,  and  illimiinations. 

"With  this  the  worship  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  (Jod,  the  queen  of 
heaven,  seemed  to  be  solemnly  established  for  all  time.  But  soon  a 
reaction  appoared  in  favour  of  Nestorianism,  and  the  Church  found  it 
necessary  to  condemn  the  opposite  extreme  of  Eutychianism  or  Mono- 
theism. This  was  the  office  of  the  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon  in  451  ;  to 
give  expression  to  the  element  of  truth  in  Nestorianism,  the  duahty 
of  nature  in  the  one  divine-human  person  of  Christ.  Nevertheless 
the  ^toTOKoc  was  expressly  retained,  though  it  orig^inated  in  a  rather 
monophysite  view.f 

This  much  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Mary.  Now  the  correspond- 
ing practice.  From  this  Mariology  follows  Mariolatry.  If  Mary  is,, 
in  the  atrict  sense  of  the  word,  the  mother  of  Gbd,  it  seems  to  ftdlow 
as  a  logical  consequence,  that  she  herself  is  divine,  and  therefore  an 
object  of  divine  worship.  This  was  not,  indeed,  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  ancient  church ;  as,  in  fact,  it  never  asserted  &M,t 
Mary  was  the  mother  of  the  essential,  eternal  divinity  of  the  Logos. 
She  was,  and  continues  to  be,  a  created  being,  a  human  motlier,  even 

*  Comp.  Cyril's  Encom.  in  S,  M.  Seiparam  and  Homil.  Ephes.,  and  the  Oiatione*  of 
Procliu  in  OaJIandi,  vol.  ix.  Simflar  extravagant  laudation  had  alrsady  bean  nied  'by 
Ephmim  8yr\is  (t  3TS)  in  his  work,  De  landibus  Dei  genetricis,  and  in  the  collectioii 
of  prayers  which  bore  his  name,  but  are  in  part  doubtless  of  later  origin,  in  the  thiid 
volume  of  his  works,  pp.  624 — 6S2,  ed.  Benedetti  and  S.  Assemam. 

t  'Ek  Mapi'ac  rqc  irapOivov,  rjc  dtor^cov. 
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according  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  doctrine.  But  according  to  the 
once  prevailing  conception  of  her  poculiiir  relation  to  Deity,  a  certain 
degree  of  divine  homage  to  Mary,  and  some  invocation  of  her  power- 
ful intercession  wnth  God,  seemed  tinavoidable,  and  soon  became  a 
tiniversnl  practice. 

The  first  instance  of  the  formal  invocation  of  Mary  occurs  in  the 
prayers  of  Ephraim  Syrus  (f  378),  addressed  to  Marj'  and  the  saints, 
and  attributed  by  the  tradition  of  the  Syrian  Church,  though  perhaps 
in  part  incorrectly,  to  that  author  more  certainly.  The  first  example 
appears  in  Gregorj-  Nazianzen  (f  389),  who,  in  his  eulogy  on  Cyprian, 
relates  of  Justina  that  she  besought  the  Virgin  Mary  to  protect  her 
threatened  virginity,  and  at  the  same  time  disfigured  her  beauty  by 
ascetic  self-tortures,  and  thus  fortunately  escaped  the  amours  of  u 
youthful  lover  (Cj-prian  before  his  conversion).*  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  we  have  already  observed,  Epiphanius  (+  403),  that  fanatical 
zealot  of  orthodoxy,  even  at  a  somewhat  later  day  condemned  the 
adoration  of  Mary,  and  calls  the  practice  of  making  oflerings  to  her 
by  the  Collyridian  women,  blasphemous  and  dangerous  to  the  souLf 
The  entire  silence  of  history  respecting  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  proves  clearly  that  it  was 
foreign  to  the  original  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  belongs  to  the 
many  innovations  of  the  Nicene  age. 

/  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  however,  the  worship  of 
saints  appeared  in  full  bloom,  and  then  Mary,  by  reason  of  her  sin- 
gular relation  to  the  Lord,  was  soon  placed  at  the  head,  as  the  most 
blessed  queen  of  the  heavenly  host.  To  her  wa.s  accorded  the  hijper- 
dulia  {ivipcovXtia) — to  anticipate  here  the  later  scholastic  distinction 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent — that  is,  the  highest  degree  of 
veneration,  in  distinction  from  more  du/ia  (iovyiia),  which  belongs  to 
all  saints  and  angels,  and  from  latria  (Xarpila),  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  due  to  God  alone.  From  that  time  numerous  churches  and 
'ftitars  were  dedicated  to  the  holy  Mother  of  God,  the  j)erpetual 
f  Virgin  ;  among  them,  also,  the  church  at  Epheeus,  in  which  the 
anti-Ncstorian  council  of  431  had  sat.  Justinian  I.,  in  a  law,  im- 
plored her  intercession  with  God  for  the  restoration  of  tie  Koman 
empire,  and  on  the  dedication  of  the  costly  altar  of  the  church  of  St. 
S>phia  he  expected  all  blessing  for  church  and  erapirv  from  her 
powerful  pmycrs.       Ilis  general,  Narses,  like    the  knights  in  the 

*  T>)f  irapOivov  liapiar  laTiiottaa  ^tiOijvai  (VirginCTn  Moriam  irapplu  obaemiu) 
rrapOivifi  ttvlvftuoiay.     Ont.  xviii.,  do  St.  Cypriano,  torn.  i.  p.  '.'79,   •.'iL  Poria.    The 

rlier  Mul  authentic  acoottntt  mpuotiiig  Cyprioa  know  oothisg  of  may  luch  ooortihip 

(Cjrpmn  aad  intercewoii  of  Marr. 

Adr.  Hair.  Collyrid. :    'Bv  rtftf  Iuth  Mapia,o!i  HaTt^p  , , , ,  wponvvtitBu,  ri)i- 
Kapiav  firjStiQ    npovKVvti  Tu. 
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Middle  Age,  was  unwilling  to  go  into  battle  till  he  had  secnred  her 
protection.  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  in  608,  turned  the  Pantheon  in 
Bonie  into  a  temple  to  Mary  ad  martyres :  the  pagan  Olympua  into  a 
Christian  heaven  of  gods.  Subsequently,  her  images  (made  after  an 
original  pretending  to  have  come  from  Luke)  were  divinely  wor- 
shipped, and,  in  the  prolific  legends  of  the  superstitious  Middle  Ages, 
performed  countless  miracles,  before  some  of  which  the  miracles  of 
the  Gospel  history  grow  dim.  She  became  almost  co-ordinate  with 
Christ,  a  joint  redeemer,  invested  with  most  of  his  own  attributes  and 
acts  of  grace.  The  popidar  belief  ascribed  to  her,  as  to  Christ, 
a  sinless  conception,  a  sinless  birth,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to 
heaven,  and  a  participation  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
She  became  the  centre  of  devotion,  cultus,  and  art,  the  popular  symbol 
of  power,  of  glorj',  and  of  the  final  victory  of  Catholicism  over  aU 
heresies.  The  Greek  and  Boman  Churches  vied  throughout  the 
niiddlc  ages  (and  do  so  still)  in  the  apotheosis  of  the  hiunan  mother 
with  the  divine  human  child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  till  the  Reformation 
freed  a  large  part  of  Latin  Christendom  from  this  unscriptural  semi- 
idolatr}',  and  concentrated  their  affection  and  adoration  upon  the 
crucified  and  risen  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  only  Mediator  between 
Ood  and  man. 

Hence  the  favourite  prayer  to  Mary,  the  angelic  greeting,  or  the 
Ave  Maria,  nms  parallel  in  the  Catholic  devotion  to  the  Pater  Notter. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  initial  words  of  the  salutation  of  Grabriel 
to  the  holy  Viigin  at  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It 
consists  of  three  parts : — 

1.  The  salutation  of  the  angel — * 
"Av«  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dominut  tecum  .'" 

2.  The  words  of  Elizabeth  t — 

"  Benedicta  tu  in  mulierihus,  et  henedidus  fruttut  vtniris  tui,  Jetiu." 

3.  The  later  imscriptural  addition,  which  contains  the  prayer 
proper,  and  is  offensive  to  the  Protestant  and  all  sound  Christiaa 
feeling — 

"  Sancta  Maria,  mater  Dei,  ora  pro  twbis  peccatoribut,  nunc  et  in  hora  mortit, 
Amen." 

Formerly  this  third  part,  which  gave  the  formida  the  character  of 
a  prayer,  was  traced  back  to  the  anti-Nestorian  Council  of  Ephesus 
in  431,  which  sanctioned  the  expression  mater  Dei,  or  Dei  genitrix 

*  Luko  i.  28.  t  Luke  i.  42. 

X  These  words,  according  to  the  textm  reeeptiu,  had  been  already  gpoken  also  by  the 
angels,  Luke  i.  28.  'EiXoyiiitivri  sv  iv  yvvm^iv,  though  they  are  wanting  here  in  im- 
portant manuscripts,  and  are  omitted  by  Tischendorf  and  Meyer,  as  a  later  addition, 
firom  V.  42. 
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{^luriiKoi).  But  Romish  archroolooists*  now  concede  thai  it  is  u  much 
later  addition,  made  in  tbo  Wginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  (loO.S), 
and  that  the  closing  words,  nunc  et  in  hora  mortis,  were  added  even 
after  that  time  by  the  Franciscans.  But  even  the  first  two  parts  did 
not  come  into  general  use  as  a  standing  formxdu  of  jjrayer  untQ  the 
thirteenth  conturj-.f  From  that  date  the  Arc  Maria  stands  in  the 
Koraan  Church  upon  a  level  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  with  thcin  Ibrms  the  basis  of  the  rostiry. 

This  mjihical  and  fantastic,  and,  we  must  add,  almost  pagan  nnd 
idolatrous  Mariolojjy  impressed  itself  on  the  public  ciiltus  in  a  serien 
of  festivals,  celebrating  the  most  important  facts  and  fictions  of  the 
life  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  some  degree  running  parallel  with  the 
festivals  of  the  birth,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ, 

1.  The  Anninciation  ok  Mary*  commemorated  the  annotuice- 
ment  of  the  birth  of  Christ  by  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  tj  and  at  the 
same  time  the  conception  of  Christ ;  for  in  the  view  of  the  anclont 
Church,  Mary  conceived  the  Logos  (Vcrbunij  through  the  ear  by  the 
word  of  the  angel.  Hence  the  festival  had  its  place  on  the  26th  of 
March,  exactly  nine  months  before  Christmas  ;  though  in  some  parts 
of  the  Church,  as  Spain  and  Milan,  it  was  celebrated  in  Decemlwr, 
till  the  Roman  practice  conquered.  The  first  trace  of  it  occurs  in 
Proclus,  the  opponent  and  successor  of  Nestorius  in  Constantinople 
after  430 ;  then  it  npijcars  more  ijluinly  in  several  councils  and  homilies 
of  the  seventh  centiirj-. 

2.  The  Pi  uiFicATiox  of  Maky,  [|  or  C.vxdi.emas,  in  memory  of  tin- 
ceremonial  purification  of  the  Virgin.U  forty  days  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  therefore  on  the  2nd  of  Februarj'  (reckoning  from  the  ySth  of 
December) ;  and  at  the  some  time  in  memory  of  the  presentation  of 
Jesus  in  the  Temple  and  his  meeting  of  Simeon  and  ^Vnna.**     Thic;, 

•  Maat,  for  example,  in  Wetier  u.  Welto's  Ksthol.  Kirchenlexikon,  vol.  i.  p.  6«;!. 

t  Petor  Bomlani  (who  died  a.d.  1 072)  Krst  montionti,  u  a  lolitury  ctuo,  lliut  n  clergy- 
man daily  prayed  the  words,  "  Ave  Marin,  gmtiii  pleiui !  Domintia  tecum,  bt-nedit-tn  In 
in  mulieribas."  The  first  onlor  on  the  subject  was  issued  by  Odo,  Bishop  i)f  Pans,  nftcr 
1190  (Comp.  Mansi,  xxii.  G81) :  "  Exhortentur  populiim  semper  prcsbyteri  ud  diroDilum 
onitioncm  ilominicam  ct  Credo  in  Dcum  et  talutalioHem  Uata  VirgivU." 

X  '\\\iipa  aawaa/iov  or  x''P"'"'/'°''>  <>'<i77<X<<r^ar',  IvaapKuaiuf,  Jatum 
niinuneiatimiu,  s.  iiwamationu,  conetptiona  Domini. 

}  Luke  i.  26—39. 

II  Icttitm  puHJIcationis  Marur,  or  pratnlaliohit  Domini,  Simeouit  el  HitntM  txturtiu  ; 
iiwairavTi),  or  vvavrri,  or  i'iravri7ff»c  Tov  Kvpiov  (the  meeting  of  Iho  Lord 
with  .Simeon  und  Anna  in  the  Temple). 

H  Comp.  Luke  ii.  22  ;  Lev.  xii.  2—7.  The  apparent  incongruity  of  Mary's  neetl  of 
purification  with  the  prevalent  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  her  absolute  parity  and 
freedom  6rom  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  parturition  (even,  according  to  Poschneinx 
RadbcTt,  from  the  flow  of  blood),  gave  ri»e  to  all  kinds  of  artificial  explanations  and 
eonttmctions. 

••  Luke  ii.  22— 38. 

VOL.  IV.  t  L 
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like  the  preceding,  was  thus  originally  as  much  a  festival  of  Christ 
as  of  Man',  especially  in  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Pope  Gelasius  "in  494,  though  by  some  said  not 
to  have  arisen  till  542,  under  Justinian  I.,  in  consequence  of  a  great 
earthquake  and  a  destructive  pestilence.  Perhaps  it  was  a  Christian 
transfoiTnation  of  the  old  Ronuin  lustrations  or  expiatory  sacrifices 
(Febnia,  Febnialia),  which  from  the  time  of  Xuma  took  place  in 
Febniarj',  the  month  of  purification  or  expiation.*  To  heathen  origin 
is  due  also  the  use  of  lighted  tapers,  with  which  the  people  on  this 
festival  marched,  singing,  out  of  the  church  through  the  city.  Hence 
the  name  CANDi-EMAs.t 

3.  The  AscExsiox,  or  AssiMFnox,  rather,  of  Mart, {  is  celebrated 
on  the  15th  of  August.     The  festival  was  introduced  by  the  Greek 
emperor  ^lauritius  (582 — 602) ;    some   say,  under   Pope   Gelasius 
(t  496).     In  Rome,  after  the  ninth  century,  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
feasts,  and,  like  the  others,  is  distinguished  with  vigil  and  octave. 
It  rests,  however,  on  a  purely  apocr^'phal  foundation. 
The  entire  sQence  of  the  Apostles  and  the  primitive  church  teachers 
respecting  the  departure  of  Mary,  stirred  idle  curiosity  to  all  sorts  of 
inventions,  until  a  translation  like  Enoch's  and  Elijah's  was  attributed 
to  her.     In  the  time  of  Origen  some  were  inferring  from  Luke  ii.  35, 
that  she  had  sufiered  martyrdom.    Epiphanius  will  not  decide  whether 
she  died  and  was  buried  or  not:     Two  apocryphal  Greek  writings  ie 
transitu  Marice,  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  afterwards  pseudo-Dionysius  the  .iVreopagite  and  Gregory 
of  Tours  (t  595),  for  the  first  time  contain  the  legend  that  the  soul  of 
the  Mother  of  God  was  transported  to  the  heavenly  paradise  by 
Christ  and  his  angels  in  presence  of  all  the  Apostles,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing mornings  her  body  also  was  translated  thither  on  a  cloud,  and 
there  united  with  the  soul.     Subsequently  the  legend  was  still  further 
embellished,  and,  besides  the  Apostles,  the   angels  and  patriarchs 
also,  even  Adam  and  Eve,  were  made  witnesses  of  the  wonderful 
spectacle. 

Still  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Mary  is  in  the  Roman  Church 
only  a  matter  of  "  devout  and  probable  opinion,"  not  an  article  of 
faith ;  ||  and  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  aacensio  of  Christ  (by 

♦  Fobruarius,  from  Fcbruo,  thcpurifj-ing  god;  like  Januarios,  from  the  god  Janm; 
Februiire=purgarp,  to  purge.    February  was  originally  the  last  month. 

t  Fatiim  ean<lelanim  give  luminnm. 

X  Koi/irj<ric,  OP  ivaXijif'ic  ''9 C  ayiat  Oiotokov;  fetium  aauimptionu,  dor- 
mationis,  paiitatiouis,  depotiiionit  B.  it.  V. 

}  According  to  later  representations,  as  in  the  three  discourses  of  John  Damascenui 
on  this  subject,  her  body  rested,  like  the  body  of  the  Lord,  thret  dm/t  onooimpted  in 
the  grave. 

II  The  Greek  Council  of  Jerusalem,  in  1672,  which  was  atumnoned  against  the  Ctl- 
yinists,  officially  proclaimed  it,  and  thus  almost  raised  it  to  the  authority  of  a  dogma 
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virtue  of  his  divine  nature)  and  the  aasumpfio  of  Mary  (by  the  power 
of  grace  and  merit). 

But  since  Mary,  according  to  the  most  recent  Boman  dogma,  was 
free  even  from  original  sin,  and  since  death  is  a  consequence  of  sin,  it 
should  strictly  follow  that  she  did  not  die  at  all,  and  rise  again,  but, 
like  Enoch  and  Elijah,  was  carried  alive  to  heaven. 

In  the  Middle  Ages — to  anticipate — yet  other  festivals  of  Mary 
arose :  the  Nativity  of  Mary,*  aflt«r  a.d.  650 ;  the  Presentation 
OF  MAUY.t  after  the  ninth  century,  founded  on  the  apocryphal  tradi- 
tion of  the  eleven  years*  ascetic  discipline  of  Mary  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem ;  the  Visitation  of  Mary,  J  in  memory  of  her  visit  to 
Elizabeth;  and,  finally,  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, § 
which  arose  with  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  the  sinless  conception 
of  Mary,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  that  dogma  down  to 
its  final  official  promulgation  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1854. 

PmLip  SCIIAFF. 

•  Natvitoi,  natalit,  B.  M.  V. ;  ycviOXiov,  &c. 

t  Festum  preientationu.  J  Falumyititationu. 

f  Tatum  immaculate  eoncepihnU  Beaia  Virgitnt  Marue. 
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HIPPOLYTE  FLANDEIN, 


'PHE  old  and  well-known  saying,  "  Le  stylo  c'est  I'hoimne,"  finds 
■*-  confirmation  in  the  life  and  works  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin. 
Every  artist  throws  into  his  pictures  more  or  less  of  his  intellect ; 
but  the  heart  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin  sustainetl  and  strengthened  the 
labour  of  his  hand  and  mind.  Like  Fra  Angelico,  in  the  fifteenth 
centurj- — like  Overbeck,  perhaps  alone,  in  the  nineteenth — his  work 
was  entirely  in  unison  with  his  belief.  Faith,  undisturbed,  unques- 
tioning, was  the  motive-power  of  his  life.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  room  for  doubt.  It  is  strange  and  half  unaccountable  in 
this  time  of  ours — that  spectacle  which  Flandrin's  life  presents. 
The  early  religious  lessons  sunk  into  his  heart ;  and  they  were  never 
forgotten.  He  had  no  "  spectres  of  the  mind  "  to  face  and  fight 
against.  Eager  and  aspiring  in  his  youth,  thoughtful  and  reflective 
in  his  middle  age,  he  was  yet  able  to  receive  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  the  consolations  of  a  belief  which  life's  changes  had  not  shaken. 
His  work  was  the  work  of  an  earnest  man.  His  faith  was  the  faith 
of  a  little  child. 

II. 

Hippolyte  Flandrin  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  23Tdof  liarch,  1809. 
He  was  the  fourth  of  seven  children :  the  second  of  three  brothers. 
His  father  had  been  intended  for  commerce,  but  had  forsaken  it, 
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and  had  taken  to  miniature  painting.  But  miniature  painting 
brought  hira  only  the  scantiest  of  livelihoods,  and  he  was  therefore 
anxious  that  his  sons  should  pursue  a  trade,  and  be  spared  the  un- 
certainties and  the  disappoiiiinients  of  a  life  devoted  to  art.  But  in 
the  three  young  Flundrins  the  artistic  instinct  was  strong ;  and, 
in  spite  of  tlic  eflbrts  tlmt  were  made  to  prevent  it,  they  all  became 
painters.  Hippolyte  Flandrin  was  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  u 
silk  manufacturer,  but  he  did  his  best  to  dissuade  his  parents  from 
their  intention,  and  after  a  considerable  eflFort  he  was  successinl. 
The  father  yicldwl  easily ;  but  the  mother,  who  had  known  an 
artist's  struggles,  and  had  never — like  her  husband — experienced 
their  reward,  was  more  dithcult  to  influence.  At  last,  however,  the 
point  was  gained;  and  Hippolyte  Flandrin  entered  a  studio  which 
Magnin  the  painter,  and  Legendrc  Ileral  the  sculptor,  shared 
between  them.  Here  he  began  the  study  of  the  antique,  and  of  the 
living  model ;  and  all  went  well  with  him  until  that  early  school 
was  broken  up  by  the  departure  of  ilaguin  for  Italy.  He  was  only 
fourteen  years  old  when  ho  sought  and  found  acbiiission  to  St.  Peter's 
School — the  Fine  Arts'  Academy  of  Lyons.  Here  he  passed  more 
than  six. years — not  alone,  however,  in  the  studies  that  were 
required  of  him,  but  in  supplemental  work  of  his  own  choice. 
Horses  were  at  this  time  the  favourite  subjects  of  his  pencil ;  an 
extraordinary  facility  in  the  representation  of  animals  would,  he 
knew,  be  valuable  to  him  when  he  should  come  to  paint  great  battle- 
pieces,  like  those  for  which  Horace  Vcrnet  was  famous.  Vemet, 
during  idl  the  years  of  his  provincial  training,  was  the  model  that 
Flandrin  desired  to  follow.  How,  upon  the  young  artist's  arrival 
in  Paris,  the  old  hero  was  displtiutnl,  and  a  new  one  set  up  in  his 
ead,  shall  bo  told  in  the  proper  place  ;  but  that  is  not  here. 
AVhile  Flandrin  was  a  youth,  at  Lyons,  it  was  necessarj-  for  him 
and  for  his  younger  brother  Paul — who  was  also  to  be  a  painter — 
to  do  something  to  save  a  little  money.  But  the  proceeds  of  slight 
^ngnettes  and  of  stones  which  might  be  sold  to  a  publisher  of  litho- 
graphs, when  a  dozen  subjects  had  been  traced  upon  them,  were 
after  all  but  small ;  and  it  needed  a  strict  economy,  and  an  economy 
long  and  wearily  exercised,  before  the  brothers  Flandrin  could  scrape 
together  money  enough  to  go  to  Paris,  there  to  enter  on  wider 
studies  and  compete  with  more  practised  hands.  Had  they  allowed 
themselves  the  luxury  of  a  couple  of  places  in  the  diligence,  the 
journey  alone  would  have  cost  them  half  their  savings.  They  there- 
fore determined  to  undertake  it  on  foot.  They  were  accompanied 
a  part  of  the  way  by  a  third  brother  ;  but  at  Dijon  thej-  separated — 
Hippolj-te  and  Paul  sitting  down  by  the  roadside,  and  watching, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  the  retreating   figure  of  Augu8tu.s,  who 
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would  take  to  his  parents  the  last  news  and  the  last  message  of  the 
Paris-bound  traTellcrs. 

In  the  first  letter  Hippolytc  addressed  from  the  capital,  he  spoke 
at  some  length  of  the  journey.  At  one  place,  late  at  night,  they 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  lonely  inn,  and  found  there  was  not  room 
to  lodge  them.  At  another  place  they  were  inconvenienced  by  gusts 
of  wind  and  rain  ;  hut  they  bore  these  evils  philosophically,  taking 
shelter  for  some  hours  under  a  tree,  and  waiting  till  the  weather 
mended,  quite  patiently ;  "  for,"  aaj-s  Hippolj-te  to  his  mother,  "  we 
were  talking  of  you."  On  the  seventh  day  of  their  journey  they 
arrived  at  Sens,  where  the  fatigues  of  the  march  began  to  tell  on 
Hippolyte.  But  they  pressed  on.  The  night  of  the  eighth  day  was 
spent  at  Moret,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  On 
the  ninth  day  they  saw,  by  the  number  of  villages,  by  the  many 
Tillas,  and  by  the  carriages  that  passed  them  so  often,  that  Paris  was 
not  far  off.  They  slept  at  Rys ;  and  were  up  early  next  morning, 
"  hoping  soon  to  see  the  capital."  But  they  walked  five  leagoes 
without  any  sign  of  it,  on  that  dull  April  day.  "  At  last,  from  the 
top  of  a  hill,  the  great  town  was  spread  before  our  eyes."  Therc 
were  the  domes  of  the  Invalides  and  the  Pantheon ;  the  towers  of 
Notre-Dame  !  The  clouds  began  to  break  ;  the  sun  shone  out ;  and 
"  it  was  fine  weather  when  we  entered  Paris." 


III. 

The  brothers  Flandrin  had  intended  to  enter  the  studio  of  M. 
Hersent,  to  whom  they  had  a  letter  of  introduction ;  but  they  had 
only  been  two  or  three  days  in  the  capital  before  they  changed  their 
mindij.  "These  arc  the  reasons,"  says  Iliypolytc,  in  the  second 
letter  of  that  collection  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  of  the  Vicomte 
Delaborde,  "  firstly,  at  Paris,  M.  Ingres  is  thought  to  have  greater 
ability  than  M.  Hersent ;  secondly,  his  school  is  quieter  and  better 
regulated."  But  the  Flandrins  would  not  apply  to  M.  Ingres  until 
they  were  sure  of  their  father's  approval.  When  the  expression 
of  it  came,  they  called  upon  M.  Foyatier,  to  whom  they  had  an 
introduction. 

"  He  recommended  M.  Ingres  to  us  as  the  best  master  we  could  find ;  and, 
like  several  other  persons,  he  advised  us  to  take  an  unfurnished  room,  and  to 
surround  ourselves  with  our  own  things.     He  even  accompanied  us  in  a  seaich 

for  one ;  and  wo  found  an  apartment  opposite  his  own We  are  nov 

at  M.  Ingres',  who  has  given  us  much  encouragement.  "We  showed  him  our 
compositions,  with  which  he  was  very  pleased.  "We  offered  him  one  ;  and  ho 
gladly  accepted  it.     "We  work  much,  and  are  thoroughly  en  train." 

Thus  early  were  laid  the  foundations  of  that  affection  for  M. 
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Ingres  as  a  man,  and  of  that  reverence  for  hira  as  nn  artist,  which 
were  to  inHuenco,  so  long  and  so  strongly,  Hippolyte  Flandrin'n 
career.  Horace  Vernet,  the  great  painter  of  battlen,  was  no  longer 
the  young  man's  model.  Henceforth,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
the  approval  of  Ingres  was  what  Flandrin  most  of  all  desired ;  aa 
his  disapprobation  was  what  Flandrin  most  dreaded.  From  the 
decisions  of  Ingres  there  was  no  appeal.  As  a  student,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  aa  an  acknowledged  master  thirty  years  afterwards, 
Flandrin's  opinion  was  the  same.  Time,  if  it  changed  anything, 
only  made  the  reverence  deeper  and  the  regard  more  complete. 
Within  a  few  months  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin's  death,  the  question 
of  alterations  in  the  French  Academy — which  w!is  then  under  dis- 
cussion— greatly  agitated  him.  Firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  old 
regulations — ftilly  persuaded  of  their  usefulness — lie  prcparetl,  in  his 
retreat  at  Rome,  a  long  and  elaborate  statement  of  the  matter.  He 
heard  at  length  that  M.  Ingres  had  had  something  to  say,  and  hod 
said  it — though  it  was  not  altogether  what  he  would  have  wished. 
Nevertheless,  his  long  and  laborious  notes  were  tunicd  to  no  account ; 
his  statement  was  suppressed  ;  it  was  not  for  him,  he  said,  to  add  a 
■word — "  Monsieur  Ingres  having  spoken." 

Another  letter — it  was  written  two  months  after  that  which  I  last 
quoted — shows  pretty  plainly  how  poor  wore  the  young  artists  in 
those  early  days.  It  gives  a  hint  also  on  another  subject,  far  more 
disquieting,  nnd  that  is,  the  health  of  Hippolyte : — 

"Our  iumiturc  consists  of  a  bed,  a  table,  two  chairs,  a  cantUestick,  nnd  a 

•water  jar.     Thus,  from  Lyons,  you  can  judge  of  our  minaje Write 

us  soon,  if  you  can,  father.    It  would  pivc  us  the  greatest  plenMirc.  Write 
Boon  OS  you  possibly  can.     I  should  fill  this  paper  if  1  were  btttt-v — some 
day  it  will  be  dilTcTcnt." 

Those  wei-c  liard  years  for  the  brothers  Flandrin,  and  long  and 
weary  they  seemed,  those  first  few  years  of  artist-life  in  Paris.  It  is 
tme  there  was  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  hope,  with  which  to 
conquer  difficulties ;  but  the  difficulties  were  never  >Vght.  Kow  it 
was  want  of  money,  now  it  was  want  of  health,  that  was  felt  the 
most  keenly.  Now  it  was  the  ill -success  of  studies  to  which  nntch 
time  had  been  devoted.  But  there  were  rents  in  the  cloud,  even  at 
its  darkest.  The  anticipation  of  the  annual  visit  to  the  old  home  at 
Lyons — to  which  the  journey  was  generally  made  on  foot — the 
increasing  interest  evokc<l  by  the  pursuit  of  a  noble  art,  the  growing 
attachment  to  the  great  master,  and  his  kindness  and  encourngemcnt 
[constantly  evinced, — these  things  lightened  the  burden  of  the  earlier 
years,  and  carried  Hippolyte  Flandrin  over  his  di£Gcult  way.  To 
quote  the  words  of  M.  Delaborde,  in  the  notice  pii'fi.xcd  to  the 
"  Lettres  et  Penseea  " — 
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"  Hippolyte  Flandrin  had  received  at  his  birth,  and  he  kept  thixtnghont 
his  life,  the  passionate  instincts  of  a  painter;  that  is  to  say,  nn'iniapnation 
greedy  for  all  emotions  that  visible  beauty  gives ;  prompt  to  perceive  the 
truth,  eager  to  interpret  it.  Snt  this  painter  was  aim  a  Christian  ;  that  is  to 
sav,  a  man  for  whom  the  beautiful  only  exists  that  it  may  speak  to  us  of  God; 
and  who  will  no  more  consent  to  separate,  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  his 
admiration  from  his  belief,  than  to  divide,  in  his  own  life,  speculation  from 
practice,  and  deeds  tnra  duty." 

M.  Ingres  considered  Hippoljrte  Flandrin  the  most  promising  of 
his  pupils,  and  was  anxious  that  he  should  enter  into  competition  for 
the  prizes  of  the  Academy.  It  was  in  1831  that  Hippolyte  first 
OHpired  to  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  an  honour  which  carried  with 
it  verj'  substantial  aid — five  years'  residence  in  the  Latin  capital  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  Government.  M.  Ingres  thought  his 
pupil  deserving  of  the  prize;  and,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice 
which  he  was  aware' existed  against  the  school  of  his  own  foundation, 
and  to  which  Flandrin  completely  belonged,  he  ventured  to  hope 
for  success.  Groat  was  the  disappointment  of  both  when  the  yoimg 
student  was  excluded.  It  was  a  short  holiday  that  he  allowed  himself 
that  autumn — the  autumn  of  1831.  And  ho  wrote  to  his  father 
with  respect  to  it : — 

"  At  M.  Ingres'  there  arc  no  regular  vacations.  Those  who  wish  to  do  so 
take  them  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end  of  the  year;  and,  in 
coming  back,  at  whatever  time  it  may  be,  they  are  sure  to  find  the  studio 
open,  and  M.  Ingres  ready  to  give  his  sublime  counsel." 

Hippolyte  Flandrin  determined  to  trj'  whether  a  better  fortime 
might  await  him  on  the  following  year;  and,  urged  on  by  his 
master,  he  made  the  greatest  of  efforts.  Cholera  visited  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1832.  Hippoljie  Flandrin  was  attacked  by  it ;  and  thus 
for  many  weeks  his  work  was  stopped.  When  it  was  resumed,  it 
wa«  resumed  with  a  feebler  hand.  Still  M.  Ingres  was  hopeful  of 
success.  Flandrin  himself  desired,  but  scarcely  dared  to  hope.  The 
time  for  exhibition  came.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  September  that  the 
doors  of  the  Sahn  were  thrown  open;  and,  behind  the  crowd,  Hippolyte 
entered,  anxious  to  listen  to  the  comments  on  his  work — "  Theseus, 
reconnu  par  son  pere,  au  milieu  d'un  festin."     In  his  own  words : — 

"  I  saw  a  group  form  round  my  picture ;  and  many  persons,  whom  I  did 
not  know,  uskcd  if  my  name  was  Flandrin.  On  my  answering  in  the 
nfflrmative  they  complimented  mc  greatly.  Then  came  my  fellow-students, 
to  look  and  to  judge;  and  afterwards  to  shako  my  hand,  to  surround  and 
embrace  me." 

The  public,  it  was  evident,  woidd  have  awarded  him  the  prize. 
IJut  the  adjudicators  might  withhold  it  from  him,  however  much  he 
deserved  it.  He  was  Avaiting  for  the  opinion  of  liis  master.  On  the 
29th  he  wrote  to  his  friends — 
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"It  is  the  day  for  the  decision  ;  and  nevertheless  I  urn  more  at  rest  than 
before  I  had  heard  the  verdict  of  IT.  Ingres.  He  and  Uic  public  have  thought 
nie  -worthy  of  the  prize  :  that  is  the  reason  of  ray  culranoss.  I  have  done 
what  I  was  able  to  do  :  I  hope  to  bear  iniustioe  with  coiirafje,  because  I  have 
done  my  duty.  For  painters  our  struggle  is  the  struggle  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  two  principles  cau  never  be  reconciled.  Our  opponents  are 
assembling  all  their  forces.  ]!i[.  Ingres  has  just  left  me,  to  take  ])ai't  in  the 
decision.  He  says,  '  We  shall  sec  now  how  far  men  are  able  to  push  their 
iniquity.' " 

Bolow  these  lines  there  wore  added,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  some 
other  words — words  written  very  large,  and  by  a  hand  thai  shook 
with  emotion.  They  were  these  : — "  Well,  I  was  mistaken.  I  have 
got  this  prize.     I  shall  toll  you  more  of  it  soon." 

His  wearj'  time  of  .struggle  in  Paris  was  passed.  His  pursuit  of 
art  would  no  longer  be  clogged  by  dire  poverty.  The  prosix^ct  now 
was  of  n  journey  to  Rome,  and  of  five  years'  patient  study,  with  body 
and  mind  at  ease.  He  must  leave  his  brother  Paul,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached.  He  must  leave  M.  Ingres,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  hini.  But  ho  would  return  one  day  to  gladden  both  of 
them  ;  and  meanwhile,  as  a  pensioner  of  the  French  Academy,  there 
was  enough  for  him  to  do ;  lessons  to  learn  from  the  mu.sterj)ieces  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Sistinc  Chapel  ;  diligent  studies  to  train  the 
hand  and  eye  towards  .still  further  correctness. 


IV. 


The  first  letters  written  by  Flandrin  from  his  now  homo  in  the 
Villa  iledicis  are  full  of  glowing  descriptions  of  what  he  found  most 
beautiful  and  aduiiruble  in  Rome.  His  remarks  about  the  pictures 
are,  as  M.  Dolaborde  observes,  characteristic  enough.  For  as  this 
gentleman  says,  in  a  note  to  the  "  Lettros  ct  Pens^es  " — 

"  N'ya-t-il  pas  lieu  do  rcmarquer  que,  parmi  les  chefs-d'oeuvre  dc  Raphael 
an  Vatican,  celui  cju'  Hipjiolyte  I'laudrin  mentionne  avant  tout  autre,  est 
precisement  Ic  moins  complique  quant  au  sujet  et  h  la  misc  en  scene,  lu 
mieux  pourNii  pcut-ctrc  de  cette  onction etde  cette  simplieite  dans  I'cxpression, 
dont  les  travaux  du  peintre  fran(;ais  dcvaient  a  Icur  tour  porter  I'cmprcinte  ? 
11  semblc  que  si  Flandrin  avait  pour  la  ine»t»  dt  Tiolatne  cette  admiration 
cmpressec,  c'est  que  li\  surtout  il  voyait  se  realiser  sous  des  formes  accomplios 
BOS  propres  presstnlimcnts,  et  qu'd  se  reconnaissait  on  quclque  sorte  dans 
cette  imago  par  excellence  de  I'inspLrution  suns  effort  ct  dc  la  verite  sons 
fttste." 

A  letter  to  Paul  Flandrin  shows  very  plainly  that  M.  Ingres  was 
not  forgotten.  Hipp(jlyte  is  sorry  to  hoar  of  his  illness,  and  fears 
it  may  retard  tho  completion  uf  a  picture  he  is  now  at  work  ujwu. 
The  fear  was  realizc<l ;  for  "  Lo  Murtyrc  de  Saint  S\-mphorieu  "  was 
not  exhibited  till  tho  following  year. 
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"  How  A  propo*  would  it  be,  could  it  be  seen  just  now !  Everybody's 
eyes  are  upon  our  master;  people  are  waiting;  and  really  I  think  ftit 
snblime  work  would  be  to  some  extent  appreciated.     That  indeed  wt)uld  be 

the  great  blow,  the  blow  to  decide  the  yictory ! I  have  had  no 

discussions  at  the  Academy  ;  and  I  mean  to  hare  none.*  In  such  a  case, 
■words  do  very  little  to  convince.  Example  is  more  efficacious :  let  us  try  to 
discuss  by  this  means." 

Ill  another  letter '  to  his  brother  he  observed  that  nothing  but' 
great  pictures  would  satisfy  the  other  students  at  the  Academy. 
Hippolyte  Flandrin,  however,  was  less  ambitious ;  and,  so  that  he 
could  paint  a  worthy  figure,  he  would  be  content.  "  I  believe  I  came 
to  Rome  less  to  paint  pictures  than  to  prepare  myself  for  painting 
them."  lie  sjwke  at  the  same  time  of  a  figure  upon  which  he  was 
engaged.  The  "  Iliad  "  had  furnished  the  subject.  At  the  moment 
at  which  the  Greek  army  were  on  the  point  of  renewing  the  attack 
upon  the  town,  Polytes,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Priam — confident 
in  his  strength — dared  (alone,  among  the  Trojans)  to  remain  with- 
out the  walls.  "  Seated  on  the  top  of  the  tomb  of  old  CEsicles,  he 
watched  the  Greeks."  The  work  was  sent  to  Paris  in  due  time ;  and 
it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  H.  Flandrin's  family. 

There  occurred,  about  this  time,  in  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  Villa  Medicis,  a  change  which  was  welcome  to  Plandrin.  M. 
Ingres  came  to  replace  Horace  Vemet  as  director  of  the  Academy. 
The  founder  of  the  school  to  which  Flandrin  belonged  was  respect- 
fully, not  to  say  cordially,  received  by  all  the  pensioners ;  and  it  was 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  both  for  master  and  pupil  to  find  each 
other  again,  and  to  discuss  long  and  earnestly  the  art  upon  whose 
main  principles  they  were  so  well  agreed. 

The  next  important  picture  painted  by  Flandrin  was  the  Dante,  or 
(to  give  it  its  full  title)  "Le  Dante,  conduit  par  Virgile,  oflfre  dcs  con- 
solations aux  mSnes  dcs  envieux."  This  work  was  exhibited  at  Paris 
in  1836,  and  it  obtained  a  medal  of  the  second  class.  A  few  months 
afterwards  the  municipality  of  Lyons  pm'chased  it  for  three  thousand 
five  hundre<l  francs ;  and  it  may  now  be  seen  in  the  museiun  of  the 
artist's  native  city.  Writing  to  a  friend,  who  had  seen  the  picture, 
and  answering  some  friendly  criticisms  upon  it,  Hippolyte  Flandrin 
says: — 

"  In  looking  at  the  ensemble  you  say  you  do  not  recognise  Hell,  nor  the 
expression  of  that  fenr  which  everywhere  governs  Dante.  Here  I  think  yon 
arc  mistaken.  It  is  Furgutoiy  that  I  have  painted,  and  Dante's  feeling  is 
one  of  pity,  not  of  fear — a  sentiment  I  have  tried  tO'  render  by  the  action  of 
Dante,  who  offers  consolation  to  these  unhappy  spirits.     As  to  the  reproach 

*  Monsieur  Horace  Yemet  was  at  that  time  director  of  the  Academy.  His  treatment 
of  Flandrin  was  always  courteous  and  considerate  ;  but  on  art-que8ti<ma  there  could  be 
little  agreement  between  them. 
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of  want  of  force  in  the  expression,  T  ntlmit  its  entire  justice.  Dantu's  poetry 
says  quite  another  thing.  Often  it  tills  mv  with  tear — a  huly  fear — but,  to 
represent  that,  a  greater  talent  would  l)C  ri'quirid  ihyn  the  talent  of  a  roan 
who  at  moments,  sudden  and  short  as  dashes  of  lightning,  pt-rceires  the 
Ovautifu],  or  at  least  fancies  he  perceives  it ;  and  who  altiTwurds  luts  it  fade 
away  iu  the  analy^iis  of  form,  of  tone,  of  all  cIko  that  is  useful  as  means.  It 
is  because  the  mere  means  are  so  hanl  to  me,  tliat  the  expression  itself  is  so 
weak.  I  feel  it;  I  recognise  it ;  and  yet  (if  1  do  not  deceive  myself)  that 
will  never  be  a  good  reason  for  mo  to  let  difficult  subjects  alouc ;  for  one 
never  overcomes  difficulties  of  exectition  so  well  as  when  one  is  pushed 
onward  hj-  nn  ideal.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  more  you  ask,  the  nioix-  you  will 
receive.  Ask  much,  and  you  wdl  get  a  little — ask  a  little,  and  you  will  get 
nothing  at  all." 

He  had  just  finished,  when  lio  wrote  this  letter,  another  nnd  an 
admirable  picture,  "Saint  Clair,  premier  ^v^que  do  Nantes,  gu^rissant 
dcs  nveuglc3."  To  tlic  last,  I  bcUevo,  the  artist  considered  this  picture 
the  best  of  the  works  of  his  hand.  It  was  painted,  by  agreement,  ftjr 
the  Cathedral  of  Nantes,  for  the  sum  of  forty  pounds.  When  first 
exhibited  in  Pari.^,  in  1S37,  a  first-class  medal  was  awarded  if.  If 
was  sent  to  the  Exposition  Univcrselle  of  1855.  Writing  about  it 
from  Rome,  just  after  its  completion,  Hippolyte  Flandriu  says : — 

"  M.  Ingres  has  been  to  see  it.  When  he  cnme  in  he  sat  down  jnst  before 
it,  and  said  nothing.  I  was  very  anxious,  and  so  was  Panl.*  At  last  he 
rose,  looked  at  me,  and  shaking  my  hand  with  the  warmth  you  know  so 
well,  he  said  to  me,  *  The  art  of  painting  is  not  lost.  No  !  I  shall  not  have 
been  useless.'  " 

The  painter's  growing  attachment  to  Home,  and  his  delight  in  its 
,  scenery  and  its  treasures,  ai'e  well  expressed  in  the  following  lines: — 

"  Tou  asked,  some  time  ago,  if  I  really  ILktd  this  country.  I  can  sonrcely 
answer  you.  I  like  France,  where  my  piu-cnfs  and  friends  iire  ;  I  like  France 
better,  certainly.  But  the  thought  of  leaving  Itome  is  veiy  bitter  to  me. 
When  I  see  from  my  window  that  beautiful  plain,  that  chain  of  hill.<,  the 
mountains  with  their  old  names,  their  classic  names ;  imd,  nearer  me,  our 
garden  and  tlii.'  palace,  a  wing  of  which  I  inhabit — when  I  see  all  this  from 
one  of  my  windows  ;  and  turning  to  the  other  side,  I  look  over  the  city  with 
the  line  of  the  sea  for  horizon,  ah  !  I  suffer  at  the  thought  that  one  day 
all  this  muiil  be  left.  It  will  cost  me  much  ;  but  it  must  be  done.  I  feel 
that  this  is  not  the  place  iu  which  I  ought  to  live." 

Did  he  feel  that  the  conditions  of  life  in  Rome  were  too  pleasant 
for  hard  work  ?  One  would  scarcely  think  so ;  since  the  work  he  did 
was  worthy.  But  from  the  butterfly  life  of  pleasure — or  from  the 
slightest  approach  to  it — Flandrin's  soul  would  have  revolted,  with 
perhaps  too  severe  a  scorn.  And  he  may  possibly  have  thought,  as 
those  swift  agreeable  years  sped  on,  that  from  such  an  existence  his 
own  was  not  fur  removed. 

"  Too  lire  the  life  grew :  golden,  and  not  grey-" 

*  M.  Paul  Flondrin,  the  landscape-painter,  had  now  joined  his  brother  in  Itomc. 
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It  might  be  bettor  to  leave  these  pleasant  places  in  which  the  lines 
wore  fallen  unto  him,  and  to  brace  himself  for  sterner  work  under 
tlic  cold  skies  of  the  north. 

The  five  years  passed.  He  was  again  in  Paris.  There  were  old 
friends  to  find,  and  new  acquaintances.  There  were  plans  of  work  to 
be  laid  down  and  carried  out,  as  best  they  might,  through  the  coming 
years.     Rome  was  henceforward  but  a  life-long  memory. 


Coming  back  to  his  native  country,  and  jmssing  through  his  native 
town,  Hippolyte  Flandrin  could  not  but  remember  that  the  years  of 
his  absence  had  wrought  their  changes  in  his  family  circle,  as  in  the 
greater  world.  His  father  was  dead ;  and  old  age  seemed  to  haTC 
settled  upon  his  mother,  who  now  more  than  ever  needed  the  per- 
sonal attention  he  would  still  be  imable  to  give  her.  For  it  was  in 
Paris,  and  there  alone,  that  Hippolyte  Flandrin  could  permanently 
settle.  From  Paris  visits  to  Lyons  were  frequently  made,  and  the 
brothers  on  more  than  one  occasion  tried  to  persuade  their  mother  to 
live  with  them.  But  Madame  Flandrin  was  unwilling  to  exchange 
the  quiet  accustomed  routine  of  provincial  life  for  the  life  of  the 
capital,  with  its  strangeness  and  its  noveltj'.  From  time  to  time  her 
health  gave  cause  for  anxietj* :  more  than  once  they  watched  by  what 
they  feared  might  be  her  death-bed ;  but  she  survived  tlirough  oil 
their  jxjriod  of  probation,  and  heard  with  joy  of  their  eventuid  suc- 
cess. She  died  at  Lyons  in  February,  1858,  in  the  eight}-- fourth  year 
<if  her  age. 

A  picture  of  "  Christ  blessing  Little  Children  "  was  contributed  by 
11.  Flandrin  to  the  Salon  of  1839.  His  brother  sent  a  landscape, 
which  deserved  a  better  success  than  it  met  with.  Hippolyte  thus 
sarcastically  speaks  of  the  result  of  the  exhibition,  so  far  as  it  afiected 
l)oth  of  them : — 

"  31.  Paul  Flandrin,  whose  picture  has  been  justly  noticed  and  applauded, 
lias  permission  to  take  it  back  to  his  studio — a  favour  which  he  will  know 
how  to  justify  by  increasing  his  efforts  in  future.  M.  Hippolyte  Flandrin'* 
picture  has  been  bought,  as  wo  all  know,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It 
was  destined,  first  of  all,  for  the  Luxemboxirg ;  then  for  Lyons ;  but,  ia 
recognition  of  the  legitimate  success  it  obtained,  they  have  changed  its  dam- 
nation ;  and  it  will  now  be  sent  to  Lisieux,  a  town  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
inhabitunts,  which  already  possesses  two  pictures,  and  thinks  of  voting  money 
for  a  place  to  receive  them.  Well,  one  must  be  resigned,  and  seek  in  one's 
own  conscience  rewards  that   are  worth  more  than  the  rewards  of  the 

world What  we  do  lot  us  do  as  well  as  is  possible,  whatever  may 

happen  afterwards." 

It  was  through  nearly  all  his  life  the  old,  old  story — the  story 
of  earnest   efibrt  but  half-appreciated,  of  patient  merit  spumed 
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When  health  began  to  full,  nnd  the  prime  of  hia  life  was  passed,  hi.s 
pictures  came  into  fiuhion,  and  he  was  praised  more  than  he  asked 
to  be.  But  the  encouragement  should  have  come  earlier  :  not  when 
the  use  of  it  was  gone.  The  world's  good  word — that  is  but  a  tardy 
reward.  The  man  of  genius  needs  other  incentives — those  that 
come  from  the  soul's  self.     "  The  rest  avail  not." 

To  his  brother  Augustus,  an  artist  at  Lyons,  Hippolyte  Flandrin 
wrote  the  following  good  counsel  in  the  autimin  of  1839  : — 

"  You  ought  to  understand  how  we  arc  interested  in  your  picture.  Don't 
be  afniid  of  it !  Work  heartily ;  think  only  of  what  is  beautiful  and  what 
is  broad ;  and  read,  if  you  can.  I  shall  always  toll  you  this ;  for  one 
requires  to  renew  and  to  i-efrcsli  ones  ideas.  Excuse  my  obstinacy ;  but  Y. 
am  too  fidly  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  this  adrice  not  to  repeat  it  to 
you.  Homer,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  Virgil :  these  will  inspire  you  with  the 
beauty  we  love."  * 

Interested  in  his  brother's  pictures,  ho  was  also  Interested  in  hut 
pupils.  Louis  Lamothe,  who  had  been  in  the  studio  of  Augustus  at 
Lyons,  entered  in  November,  1839,  the  studio  of  Hippolyte  in  Paris. 
He  did  credit  to  both  his  miisters  ;  and  the  second  he  assisted,  in  after 
years,  in  more  than  one  important  work.  Very  soon  after  his  arriviJ 
in  Paris,  Hippolj'te  wrote  of  him  to  his  brother  in  terms  that  were 
very  favourable : — 

"  I  recognised  that  there  were  certain  things  in  him  which  timidity,  1 
think,  prevented  him  from  expressing.  I  received  him  with  open  arras ;  but 
seeing  that  he  did  not  speak  to  mo  of  his  projects,  1  was  obliged  to  ask  him  if 
ho  came  to  us  in  all  confidence,  as  a  devoted  pupU,  who  would  allow  us  to 
lead  him.  He  answered  with  warmth,  and  when  I  said  to  hini  that  I  wished 
to  be  but  a  continuation  of  yourself,  to  complete  the  good  which  you  had 

begun  for  him,  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes \Vu  have  taken  liim  to 

the  Museum 1  should  like  him  to  have  entered  the  Academy ;  but 

the  competition  is  over;  so  he  must  reserve  himself  for  the  next  term.  I  shall 
often  write  to  you  about  him." 

It  was  about  this  time — the  spring  of  1840 — that  the  great  Ingres 
experienced  what  was,  perhaps,  his  most  profound  discouragement. 
It  was  iJmost  immediately  afterwards  that  ho  leapt  into  popularitj' — 
I  will  not  say  into  appreciation.  Ho  wrote  from  Rome  to  Hipjwlyte 
Flandrin  "  a  long  plaint,"  in  which  he  uttered  his  apologia  for  the 
way  in  which  he  hud  pursued  his  art.  His  old  pupil,  answering  him 
from  Paris,  was  luiablc  to  convince  him  of  the  true  state  of  things ; 
unnble  to  make  him  imderstand  that  his  name  was  daily  becoming 
more  famous,  his  teaching  more  honoured.  "  H^Ioa  !  il  ne  voii  pas 
tout  ccla." 

A  year  afterwards,  and  things  had  changed.  The  "  Btratonice " 
had  arrived  in  France.     Flandrin  wrot«  of  it  to  his  mother : — "  It  is 

*  The  Qreek  and  Latin  claasica  wen  never  T«ad  by  FUndrin  ia  the  originaL 
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marvellous.  The  emotions  of  the  heart  have  never  been  so  admiraUy 
expressed."  That  picture  received  the  tribute  of  applause  which 
was  its  due.  The  painter  came  back  to  his  own  country  soon  after 
he  had  sent  thither  his  work.  Then  they  gave  a  banquet  to  him, 
and  he  became  as  one  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour.  The 
compliments  he  received  were  in  themselves  slight  and  valueless  as 
the  wreath  that  encircled  the  brow  of  a  hero ;  but  to  the  mind  of 
Ingres,  ever  hungrj-  for  api)reciation,  they  had  also  that  wreath's 
welcome  significance.  Xo  one  was  so  pleased  as  Flandrin  to  witness 
the  master's  triumph ;  no  one  was  better  pleased  than  Ingres  to  note, 
in  the  new  picture  ("  Saint  Louis  dictant  ses  Etablissemeus  "),  the 
rising  artist's  progress. 

A  portrait  of  Mdlle.  Delessert  took  many  months  to  finish.  Flandrin 
was  afraid  to  touch  it :  he  coidd  not,  he  feared,  give  it  the  grace  and 
charm  of  youth.  But  the  fear  was  groimdless.  He  was  at  last  satisfied 
with  his  work,  and  the  family  of  Mdlle.  Delessert  were  more  than 
pleased.  The  portrait  was  absolutely  successfiiL  But  the  painter's 
success  was  even  now  dashed,  as  it  had  been  before,  with  trial ;  and 
the  now  trial  was  the  illness  and  death  of  Augustus.  Hippolyte 
watched  by  his  death-bed  at  Lyons ;  closed  his  eyes ;  followed  him 
to  the  grave ;  then  did  what  he  could  to  console  his  mother  for  her 
loss.  "  Her  resignation  is  sublime,  but  the  blow  is  very  bard,"  writes 
Hippolyte  to  il.  Baltard ;  and  again  (September,  1842)  to  his  chosen 
friend,  Ambroise  Thomas,  the  eminent  composer — "Xow  that  the 
first  stupor  is  passed,  how  our  sorrow  widens  !  Everything  feeds  it ; 
increases  it.  The  three  of  us  were  so  happy ;  but  the  ttco — it  is  so 
near  one  only  I  " 

His  days  went  on,  and  they  brought  a  happiness  greater  than  he 
had  dreamed  of.  There  was  pent-up  feeling  enovigh,  in  that  wann 
heart  of  his ;  feeling  that  he  longed  to  spend.  He  had  not  distri- 
buted his  afiection  amongst  the  women  he  had  met.  The  current  of 
his  being,  deep  and  strong,  flowed  undivided  to  the  one  woman  of 
his  choice.  Mademoiselle  Aimee  Ancelot  became  the  wife  of  Flandrin 
in  May,  1843.  We  will  say  nothing  in  praise  of  her  family's  respect- 
ability ;  nothing  about  the  amount  of  her  dowry.  "  Je  trouve,"  her 
husband  exclaims,  "  plus  que  je  n'aurais  ose  esperer.  Elle  est  char- 
mante,  et  douce,  et  tendre." 

That  was  their  marriage-portion ;  and  the  years  did  nothing  to 
lessen  it. 

VI. 

The  decoration  of  the  church  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pr^s  was  tie 
first  great  work  imdertaken  by  Flandrin  after  his  marriage.  To  no 
previous  commission,  perhaps,  had  he  dcToted  so  much  thought  and 
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labour.  The  suhjccts  clioacn  for  this  church  were  constantly  in  his 
mind.  He  spoko  of  them  to  his  friends ;  he  wrote  of  them  in  his 
letters.  From  time  to  time  M.  Ingres  visited  the  chiu-ch,  to  sec  how 
Flandrin's  work  progressed.  "  Ho  was  satisfied,  and  very  encou- 
raging; he  believed  it  woidd  make  u  sensation."  One  night — it  was 
alter  Ingres'  second  H'sit  to  the  place — a  now  idea  entered  Flandrin's 
brain.  Reracrabcring  that  the  colours  of  the  apostles'  garments  were 
founded  on  no  vcrj'  ancient  tradition,  it  occurred  to  him  to  make 
them  all  white.  For  a  whole  night  he  thought  and  dreamt  of  it. 
All  tho»iO  men,  in  simple  white,  would  jiroduce  a  graver  impression 
than  in  coats  of  many  colours  ;  besides,  were  they  not  in  the  heavens, 
and  aroimd  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  ?  Morally,  it  woidd  be  finer : 
but  would  the  eyo  l>c  as  satisfied  as  the  mind  ?  The  painter  consulted 
witli  Ingres,  and  with  M.  Gatteaux.  Both  strongly  advised  him  not 
to  carry  out  bis  new  thought.  xVnother  night  of  uncertainty  fol- 
lowed, and  then  he  decided  for  the  white.  When  three  figures  had 
been  repainted,  Ingres  and  Gattouux  were  invited  to  in.spect  them. 
The  rcBult  was  not  as  they  had  anticipated :  both  of  them  wero 
delighted  with  the  change. 

The  autunm  of  1848  and  the  following  winter  and  spring  wero 
spent  at  Nimes,  where  Flandrin  was  engaged  in  church  decoration. 
A  Christ  of  colossal  dimensions,  seated  upon  a  throne,  and  having  on 
one  side  S.  Peter  and  on  the  other  S.  Paul,  is  the  principal  work  in 
this  place ;  but  another — and  one  which,  by  the  engraving  of  it,  is 
pretty  well  known  in  France — is  the  "  Virgin,  crowned  by  Christ." 
In  this  work  at  Nimen,  Ilippolyte  Flandrin  had  some  assistance  from 
bis  brother,  the  landscape-painter,  from  M.  I'aul  Ealze,  and  from 
that  pupil  of  his  (Jjouis  Lomothc)  of  whom  mention  has  already 
been  made. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  undertook  this  commission  in  the 
South  that  a  friend  of  Flandrin's,  M.  Lacuria,  had  remarked,  with 
pleasure,  a  reaction  in  the  artist's  mind ;  had  noticetl  that  he  was 
less  exclusive,  and  that  he  was  more  willing  than  of  old  to  do  justice 
to  different  kinds  of  merit.  Flandrin  hoped  this  obser\'ation  was 
just :  the  wider  appreciation  that  was  indicated  being,  as  he  thought, 
the  proper  effect  of  time,  reflection,  and  varied  efforts.  "  These," 
bo  said,  "  will  not  permit  us  to  judge  with  our  former  lightness ; 
they  make  ono  recognise  and  respect  the  qualities  that  constitute 
individuality."  A  second  obsenation  that  M.  Lacuria  had  made 
was  the  occasion  for  a  protestation  on  the  part  of  Flandrin  that  he 
bad  always  considered  harmony,  and  the  study  of  the  en»emhk,  as 
the  first  things  to  look  after. 

The  greater  part  of  the  year  1850  and  the  whole  of  1851 — with 
the  exception  of  a  month's  holiday,  during  which  the  artist  visited 
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Avignon  and  Marseilles — were  occupied  in  the  decoration  of  S. 
Vincent  do  Paul.  In  the  autiunn  of  1852,  after  more  hard  and 
constant  work  upon  the  walls  of  this  church,  Flandrin  and  his  wife 
and  their  two  children  went  away  to  the  little  bathing-place  of  Saint 
Valerr-sur-Sommc.  Here  many  happy  tranquil  hours  were  spent ; 
with  the  children's  voices  near,  and  his  wife  to  soothe  him  in  his 
time  of  rest.  Then  the  long  work  was  resumed  with  an  ardour  that 
at  the  end  was  not  exhausted. 

Two  allegorical  figures,  representative  of  Art  and  Industry,  were 
painted  towards  the  end  of  1854  for  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers;  and  in  the  following  year  Flandrin  undertook  an  im- 
portant commission  for  the  Church  of  Ainay,  at  Lyons.  "  Christ 
Blessing  the  "World  "  is  the  name  given  to  the  central  and  principal 
work.  A  greater  task  lay  before  the  artist  in  the  decoration  of  the 
nave  of  S.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  hitherto  tmtouched  by  his  hand.  Here 
forty  figures,  or  groups  of  two  figures,  succeed  each  oUier  in  the 
spaces  between  the  windows ;  and  eighteen  subjects  are  painted 
above  the  open  arcade  and  just  below  the  windows.  The  forty 
figures  or  groups  placed  above  these  last  compositions  recall  (from 
Adam  and  Eve  to  S.  John  the  Baptist)  the  principal  traditions  and 
promises  of  the  Bible ;  as  the  scenes  reproduced  below  bring  into 
proximity — one  might  almost  say,  into  contact — the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  facts  of  the  New.  Thus  the  scene  in 
which  Balaam  predicts  that  a  star  shall  arise  in  Israel  has,  for 
corollary,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Joseph  Sold  by  his  Brethren 
appears  by  the  side  of  the  Treason  of  Judas  ;  the  Dispersion  of  the 
Peoples  (after  the  building  of  Babel)  gives  occasion  for  the  Mission 
of  the  Apostles,  to  reunite  the  world  in  one  Law,  one  Faith,  one 
Baptism.  Begun  in  1855,  the  year  1861  saw  the  work  still  un- 
finished. Two  picturess  had  yet  to  be  painted  (the  "Ascension" 
and  the  "  Preparing  for  Judgment " ) ;  but  they  were  never  to  be 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  Hippoljrte  Flandrin. 

A  reputation  that  had  been  slowly  growing  for  years  seemed  to 

have  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  autumn  of  '61,  when  Flandrin 

was  bidden  to  CorapiSgne.     He  had  never  been  obsequidus ;  and  the 

invitation  to  be  a  guest  of  the  Emperor  was  wholly  unsought  by 

him.     He  confessed,  on  his  return,  that  he  had  not  been  quite  at  his 

case. 

"  Nevertheless,  their  Majesties,  truly  courteous,  treated  their  visiton  with 
oil  possible  kindness,  and  made  plans  for  their  enjoyment.  "We  had  shooting 
and  dancing,  and  theatrical  performances :  but  all  this  did  not  make  up  foi 
the  good  daily  bread  of  work,  for  the  freedom  of  the  studio  and  the  hearth." 

As  a  portrait-painter  Flandrin  was  now  thoroughly  en  togue. 
Before  he  visited  Compi^gne  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  tk 
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Emperor.  The  portrait,  executed  afterwards,  is  well-known  and 
admired.  Other  commissions  of  a  like  nature  crowded  upon  the 
artist.  He  refused  some  of  them ;  but  ho  could  not  refuse  all.  Woiks 
that  are  comparatively  .slight,  and  are  sure  to  be  well  paid  for,  aro 
generally  but  too  readily  undertaken — though  they  retard  the  greater 
efforts.     And  thus  at  last  art  suffers  b}-  the  artist's  popultirity. 

A  journey  to  Rome — the  city  after  which  Flandrin  "  had  sighed 
for  twenty  years " — had  long  been  in  prospect ;  and  it  was  hoped 
he  would  have  been  ablo  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  the  autumn  of 
1862.  For  his  own  part  he  felt  that  he  had  waited  too  long,  and 
that  if  ho  coxdd  have  given  himself  this  advantage  before,  some 
strength  would  have  been  added  to  his  work  at  Saint  Germain  des 
Pres.  But  even  in  the  autumn  of  1802  the  hope  was  not  to  bo 
rcaL"zed.  Business  of  a  half-official  nature  kejjt  him  at  home ;  for 
he  was  now  a  man  of  influence,  and  had  been  placed  upon  a  veiy 
important  committee,  appointed  at  the  instance  of  Count  Walewski, 
to  give  general  advice  to  the  Government  on  artistic  affairs.  Instead 
of  going  to  Rome,  Flandi-in  and  his  wife  contented  themselves  with 
a  rapid  tour,  during  which  they  saw  the  chief  churches  and  pictures 
of  Bruges,  Ghent,  jVntwerp,  and  Cologne.  In  the  Church  of  S. 
Bavon — the  cathednd  of  Ghent — they  were  particularly  struck  vd\.h. 
Jean  Van  Eyck's  "  Triumph  of  the  Lamb." 

"  The  disposition  of  the  subject,  the  light,  the  colotu-,  form  an  ewttmhle  full 
of  poetry  ;  and  the  effect  of  nil  this  is  augmented  when  one  goes  fiu-ther,  and 
sees  the  moral  sense  of  all  these  tigurcs.  I  don't  know  if  I  ever  met  with 
such  iin  assemblage  of  good  points.  Three  times  during  the  day  wo  como  back 
to  look  at  this  picture." 

Of  Rubens  he  expressed  a  somewhat  qualified  admii-ation ;  but 
his  remarks  will,  I  hope,  commend  themselves  to  many  minds. 

"  Ho  is  magnificent  and  complete,  and  while  you  look  at  him  you  desire 
nothing  else :  but  turn  to  early  art,  and  you  forget  the  splendours  of 
talent ;  for  eaily  art  goes  to  the  heart  straight,  aud  leaves  impressions  that 
must  endure." 

Flandrin 's  health,  which  had  been  slowly  giving  way  during  now 
reral  years,  failed  more  \'i8ibly  during  1863 ;  and  it  was  finally 

decided  that  towards  the  end  of  autumn  he  should  start  for  Italy. 

He  was  occompanied  by  his  wife  and  their  two  children ;  and  the 

party  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  first  days  of  November, 

At  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  he  paid  a  ^^8it  to  the  Academy, 

in  which  five  of  his  happiest  years  had  been  spent.     He  says  in  a 

letter  to  his  brother — 

"  With  care,  so  that  we  should  not  be  recognised  too  soon,  we  approached 
the  villa.  There  it  stood  :  the  house  in  which  you  aud  I  were  so  happy. 
Hidden  under  green  oaks,  we  looked  up  at  the  front  of  it.    I  half-rcproachtd 
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myself  for  havin<;  seen  it  a^oin  without  yoo.  That  we  should  sec  it  together 
18  not  now  iMssible  ;  and  one  must  thank  God  for  the  regret  that  proves  how 
much  we  are  attached  each  to  the  other." 

Hippolyte  Flandrin  was  well  pleased  to  wander  at  leisure  throogk 

the  picture  galleries,  and  renew  his  familiar  acquaintance  of  old  with 

the  masterpieces  of  Italian  Art     The  present  pleasure  was  mixed 

with  the  pleasure  of  memory.     But  most  men's  memories  are  bitter 

sweets.    Noticing  some  frescoes  whose  preservation  was  endangered, 

he  could  not  think  with  coolness  of  the  eventual  destruction  of  such 

wonders — the  productions  of  a  privileged  man  and  a  privileged  time. 

In  the  expression  of  his  regret  we  catch  a  note  of  an  almost  personal 

sorrow: — 

"That  time  is  passed  for  ever;  nothing  can  bring  it  back;  for  men's 
tastes  and  ideas  are  daily  more  at  variance  with  it,  and  these  make  the  breach 
wider  than  any  number  of  years.  In  the  midst  of  general  doubt — such  as 
that  of  our  day — a  man  of  simple  faith  seems  merely  stupid ;  but  yet  what 
can  one  do  without  that  faith  ?  " 

Ho  complained  that  the  desired  change  did  not  bring  its  desired 
effect ;  his  strength  did  not  come  back  again ;  incapacity  for  work 
irritated  and  grieved  him.  He  looked  forward  to  the  spring,  and 
hoped  it  would  give  him  new  activity ;  but  before  it  came  in  all  its 
fulness  he  was  beyond  its  restoring  power.  With  an  enfeebled  con- 
stitution, he  was  naturally  an  easy  victim  of  any  violent  disease. 
An  attack  of  small-pox,  which  begim  in  the  middle  of  March,  ended 
fatally  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month ;  and  in  the  heart  of  the  citj- 
whose  very  stones  he  loved,  Hippolyte  Flandrin  drew  his  last  breath. 

They  carried  the  corpse  to  Paris,  and  laid  it  down,  with  all  due 
solemnity,  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Germain  dcs  Pr^s.  Friends  and 
admirers  gathered  round  the  coffin,  and  tender  words  were  spoken, 
and  words  of  no  scanty  praise  ;  but  it  was  felt  that  praise  was  not 
needed  there.  His  monument  was  upon  the  church's  walls  :  it  had 
been  his  life's  best  work.  What  Flandrin  was  as  a  man — as  husband, 
father,  brother — concerned  those  only  who  knew  firom  experience, 
and  they  did  not  want  to  be  told.  What  he  was  as  a  painter — ^the 
pictures  there  might  show  it. 

T.  Frederick  Wedmore. 
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/^OMPLAINT  is  sometimes  made,  a«  bj-  a  writer  (J.  B.  M.)  in  tli«' 
^  Januai-y  nimiber  of  this  Journal,  that  sermons  are  uttered  by 
excellent  friends  of  ours,  capitiil  fellows,  and  so  on,  but  men  whom 
we  should  never  suspect  of  such  solemnities  as  they  are  now  srivin'j 
forth ;  to  whom  we  therefore  listen  with  blank  astonishment,  and 
a  sense  of  the  powerlcssness  of  their  exhortation  as  alien  from  their 
known  character.  But  this  view  ought  to  be  taken  in  "''  '  vc/v 
Are  we  quite  sure,  which  of  the  two  is  the  real  man, —  -rat' 

oar  aod  genial  joker,  or  the  solemn  adviser  in  the  pulpit  ?  Or  uri' 
wo  sore,  before  we  pronounce  our  verdict  on  the  unreality  "f  'I''" 
eachortatiou,  that  both  may  not  ivprescnt  the  real  man  in  diifcrent 
phases  of  his  character  P  At  all  events,  have  we  any  right  to  say 
that  that  aspect  of  him  is  unreal,  which  he  would  in  an  iustani 
present  in  tlie  presence  of  any  awful  realitj-  V  Why  should  we  hold 
that  the  dmpicntia  in  loco  is  the  man's  true  self,  and  deny  that 
character  to  his  more  solemn  words  and  acts  ?  Is  it  not  notorious 
that  with  many  of  our   friends  and  acquaintancf^s,  a  few  stoaltliv 

•  Thf8u  words  are  cnnittcd  from  the  title  of  tho  Mcond  odit'On. 
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words,  rarely  uttered,  betray  the  depths  of  thought  which  make  up 
the  man,  and  the  conyentional  surface  is  but  artificial  ?  Is  not  the 
ground  of  that  impregnable  confidence  which  we  have  in  our  best 
friends  put  thus,  that  we  know  there  is  in  them  such  an  unfathomed 
depth  of  pure  principle,  generous  feeling,  solemn  thought,  within  P 
And  why  should  we  preachers  be  judged  more  hardly  than  others? 
Suppose  I  never  speak  elsewhere  the  words,  or  anything  like  the 
words,  which  I  utter  in  the  pulpit :  is  it  not  precisely  for  this  reason, — 
that  in  the  pulpit  alone,  or  when  writing  for  the  pxdpit,  do  I  feel 
liberty  in  disclosing  my  real  inmost  convictions  on  the  most  solemn 
,  subjects  ?  In  the  pulpit  alone :  but  this  is  not  exclusively  true. 
My  friend  and  I  perhaps  have  walked  and  talked  together  for  years 
— ^he,  a  preacher,  I,  a  preacher.  But  it  may  be  we  have  never  once 
during  these  years  spoken  to  one  another  at  all  as  we  speak  to  our 
people.  AVhat  is  the  inference?  That  we  are  hypocrites  when 
we  speak  to  our  people?  Let  us  see.  What  examples  shall  we 
take  of  occasions  in  life  analogous  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  address  our  people  ?  Suppose  either  of  us  meets  with  a  great 
sorrow,  and  is  visited  by  the  other ;  suppose  either  of  us  laid  on  a 
death-bed,  and  converse  to  take  place  with  the  other.  Then  we  have 
circumstances  somewhat  corresponding.  "What  kind  of  words  spring 
from  the  hearts  of  Mends  on  such  occasions  ?  Does  any  one  suspect 
them  of  unreality  ?  AVhy  then  should  such  suspicion  light  on  our 
sayings  when  we  stand  face  to  face  with  men's  souls,  and  speak  to 
them  as  in  His  presence  who  knows  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  ? 

It  happened  to  the  writer  of  this  article  to  hear  Mr.  Liddon 
preach  at  the  evening  services  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Sunday, 
June  2,  1861.  On  leaving  the  church  I  found  myself  side  by  side 
with  the  late  Mr.  Hampden  Gurney.  I  expressed  my  surprise, 
knowing  that  he  never  left  his  church  to  hear  any  sermons  else- 
where. His  answer  was,  "  I  was  told  that  I  should  hear  the  first 
preacher  in  England:  and  I  have  not  been  disappointed."  The 
sermon  indeed  had  fully  borne  out  even  this  high  praise. 

Opening  the  volume  under  the  power  of  this  recollection,  I  was 
nevertheless  prepared  to  find  the  usual  great  difierenco  between 
the  li^'ing  voice  and  the  printed  page.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  this  case  it  is  found.  Mr.  Liddon's  printecl  sermons  are 
verj'  remarkable ;  but  much  has  been  lost  from  them.  As  they 
stand,  they  hardly  bear  out  Mr.  Gumey's  description  of  their  author. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  in  University  sermons,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  highest  order  of  eloquence.  Perhaps  in  that  distin- 
guished audience  the  preacher  stands  so  completely  on  a  level  with 
his  hearers,  midway  among  them,  nay,  behind  many  of  them  in 
attainment  and  power,  that  there  cannot  be  that  speaking  down 
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from  a  height,  which  socinscsscutial  to  the  great  orator — that  im- 
passioned crj-  of  the  Dutchman,  seeing  more  than  they  see  to  whom 
ho  cries.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  to  compose  Univereity  sermons 
will  bear  witness  how,  as  we  sit  and  write,  we  become  chastened  in 
style  and  modest  in  assertion;  what  almost  midue  proportion  i« 
assumed  by  the  danger  of  ofl'cnding  against  taste ;  how  the  scorn 
of  the  critic  haunts  our  imagination,  and  perhaps  our  better  and 
stronjjer  self  is  held  back  through  fear.  iSomethino;  of  this*  kind 
may  have  affected  Mr.  Liddon  in  the  composition  of  these  sermons ; 
for  wc  do  not  often  recognise  in  them  that  bounding  onward  of  fear- 
less eloquence,  which  kept  us,  eager  on  its  track,  in  the  crowded 
Abbey. 

Still,  we  are  not  sure  that  these  arc  not  better  j)rinted  sermon- 
than  that  one  would  have  proved  to  be.  And  if  so,  then  the  fault  is 
with  printed  sermons  as  compared  with  spoken  ones,  not  so  much 
with  Mr.  Liddon,  in  one  of  his  two  capacities.  As  the  highest  order 
of  eloquence  can  hardly  be  where  a  preacher  is  addressing  his  equids, 
so  neither,  it  would  appear,  can  it  bo  committed  in  all  its  living 
power  to  the  press.  The  experiment  has  been  again  and  again 
tried,  of  reporting  faithfully  a  speech  known  to  have  been  of  the 
first  order,  mid  failure  has  been  almost  invariably  the  result.  The 
failure  has  of  course  been  more  signal,  in  proportion  as  tho  success 
was  owing  to  effects  which  cannot  be  represented  on  paper  ;  and,  /)/•/• 
contra,  the  written  speech  has  more  nearly  approached  the  fame 
of  the  spoken  one,  where  excellence  depended  on  beauty  of  style,  u 
choice  of  words,  or  cogency  of  logical  argument. 

But  we  must  procee<l  to  tho  review  of  this  volume  of  ilr.  Liddon'* 
Bcnnons,  not  as  compared  with  what  wc  heard,  but  as  it  is  in  ituelf. 
The  first  sermon  is  entitled  "  God  and  the  Soul."  It  is  a  masterly 
plea  for  personal  religion,  dependent  on  that  state  of  tlie  spirit  which 
may  be  described  by  the  utterance  of  the  words  "  My  God."  He 
discusses  the  hindrances  to  this  state  ;  and  having  described  the  first 

I  moral,  consisting  in  unrepentcd  sin,  he  proceeds: — 

"The  other  cause  is  inielleclital.  1  may  bo  pardoned  for  describing  it  D» 
the  subjective  spirit,  which  is  so  chsiracteristic  and  predorainaut  :m  ii)tlucDO«» 
in  the  thought  of  our  day.  In  plain  English,  this  spirit  is  an  intcUectnnl 
selHshncss  which  makes  man,  and  not  God,  the  monarch  and  centre  of  tho 
•world  of  thought.  Man  is  again  to  be,  as  of  old  with  the  Greek  Sophist,  the 
mensuro  of  idl  things.  God  is  as  but  .1  point  on  the  extreme  circurafurpoco 
of  His  creature's  thought.  Nuy  more,  in  its  more  developed  form  this  spirit 
makes  God  Himself  a  pure  creation  of  the  thought  of  Hi.n  creature  ;  and,  by 
doing  so,  it  at  length  denies  His  rcnl  existence.  Hut  even  where  it  stops 
very  fur  short  of  this  fatal  and  culminating  wrong,  it  accustoms  men  to  sec 
in  religious  tnith  the  colouring  or  the  productions  of  the  human  mind  so 
c.Tclusively,  as  to  eat  out  the  very  heart  of  the  religious  life.  For  we  wit-n 
can  no  more  worship  that  which  we  deem  to  bo  tho  creations  of  our  own  or 
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of  other  mi-n's  intellects,  than  we  can  knowin^y  wcnhip  the  mere  carved 
and  painted  workmanship  of  hmnan  hands.  If  God  has  spoiken  to  ns  throng 
human  souls  and  in  human  hmgnage,  it  is  when  He  has  assured  ns  inde- 
pend)-ctly  that  while  the  instmment  was  human,  the  troth  which  it  conveyed 
was  Divine.  But  when  in  Christian  doctrine  we  have  learned  to  see  nothing 
hut  snc-cessive  evolutions  or  incrustations  of  human  thought,  and  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures  nothing  hut  a  history  which  represents  man's  sncceasiTe 
and  increafingly  successful  efforts  after  knowledge  of  and  ctnnmunion  with 
the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being,  then  we  never  can  once  bring  ourselves  to 
saj  of  any  one  truth  that  comes  before  ns.  What  does  this  truth  eaj  to  me? 
We  hold  no  one  truth  with  sufficient  tenacitr  to  make  a  practical  application 
of  it  to  our  own  case,  to  do  or  to  suffer  something  at'  its  bidding.  F<v  the 
truth  is  to  ns  false  or  imperfect  or  provisional,  as  the  case  mar  be :  even  if 
it  seems  to  us  a  high  and  marveUons  intuition,  we  still  stand  ontdde  it ;  we 
contemplate  it  from  a  distance,  we  do  not  close  with  it ;  we  do  not  socreDder 
ourselves  to  it ;  we  do  not  submit  to  it.  And  until  this — the  vrtuat^  rimttc 
of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  once  and  again* — be  the  attitude  of  the  sonl 
toward.*  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  strictly  impossible  that  the  life  of  woiship 
and  of  love  in  which  the  soul's  true  perfection  consists,  and  in  which  its 
highe!>t  capacities  have  their  play,  can  even  be  said  to  begin.  We  cannot 
worship  an  hypothesis,  or  a  compound  of  truth  and  error:  so  we  refuse  His 
rights  to  God  lest  perchance  we  shonld  be  giving  them  to  idob.  The  whole 
energy  of  the  sonl  passes  off  in  a  prior  speculation  as  to  the  amount  <tf  truth 
which  may  possibly  be  concealed  beneath  a  surface  assumed  to  be  of  human 
growtli.  Such  a  speculation  may  be  justifiable  or  necessary.  Bnt  it  can  of 
itself  do  nothing  for  the  heart,  or  will,  or  central  being,  or  truest  excellence 
of  the  man  who  undertakes  it.  An  educated  man  of  the  present  day  who 
would  look  God  really  in  the  face,  has  perhaps  no  greater  intellectual 
difficulty  to  contend  with  than  the  trammels  and  false  points  of  view  which 
strictly  subjective  habits  of  thought  have  imposed  upon  his  understanding. 
For  while  these  habits  are  dominant  in  a  man,  God  may  be  a  portion,  nay, 
the  most  considerable  portion,  of  the  apparatus  and  embellishment  of  his 
thought ;  but  he  will  not  be  in  any  true  sense  throned  in  the  soul  as  the 
recognised  Author  and  Object  of  being;  He  will  not  be  the  man's  God, 
before  Whose  awful  presence  he  moves  with  deep  reverence  within  the 
sanctuary  of  his  secret  life,  and  to  the  doing  of  Whose  wiU  he  consecrates 
each  inner  faculty  and  each  outward  opportunity  at  his  disposal." 

We  have  quoted  this  passage,  because  it. is  a  fair  example  of  many 
others  in  the  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Liddon  combats  the  speculative 
errors  of  the  day.  Closely  following  it  are  two  arguments  of  the 
same  kind,  on  the  two  propositions  that  God  must  be  regarded  as  our 
Creator,  and  that  He  Himself  is  the  end  or  explanation  of  our  exist- 
ence. 

His  second  sermon,  on  the  "  Law  of  Progress,"  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  book.  "We  give  a  specimen  from  his  statement  of 
the  canons  of  true  progress  : — 

"  It  will  bo  at  once  conceded  that  true  Progress  must  be  the  Progress  of 
man.  I  say,  of  man  himself;  as  distinct  from  the  organization,  appliances, 
or  embeUishments  of  his  life ;  as  distinct,  in  short,  from  anything  which  is 
properly  outside  him. 

•  Rom.  i.  S  ;  xvL  26.    Cf.  Acta  vi.  7. 
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"Contrast  this  obvious  and  vital  truth  with  one  of  the  most  general 
conceptions  of  Progress  at  the  present  day.  What  is  too  often  raeant  by  our 
pmblic  ■writers  and  public  speakers  when  they  periodicaUy  eelebratc  the 
triumphs  or  stimuhite  the  energies  of  Progress  ?  Surely  tlicy  mean,  first 
and  cliiclly,  that  which  ministers  comfort,  enjoyment,  dignity,  well-being  to 
man's  outwanl  life.  To  promote  ot  to  rivet  man's  empire  over  the  world  of 
matter,  to  organize  human  life  in  such  sort,  that  you  concede  to  the  indi- 
vidual the  liighest  amount  of  personal  enjoyment  which  is  compatible  with 
the  interests  of  the  community  at  large;  —  that  is  Progress.  Political 
reforms,  great  constructive  efforts,  rapid  locomotion,  sanitary  iroprovementa, 
vast  accumulations  of  capital,  seconded  by  vast  outlays,  inventions  which 
economize  labour,  or  which  relieve  pain  ; — these  ore  Progress.  Egypt  with 
her  colossal  public  works,  Greece  with  her  freedom  of  personal  action,  Homo 
with  her  imperiid  organization.  Tyre  or  Corinth  with  therr  industrial 
octivities,  these  rather  than  Jenisalem  are  the  chosen  types  of  Progress. 
Progress  is  almost  a  marketable  commodity;  it  can  be  measured,  weighed, 
valued.  Mental  speculation  that  does  not  invent  or  that  cannot  bo  utilized, 
morals  which  do  not  sanction  this  or  that  economical  tlieory,  or  subserve  tho 
lower  instincts  of  an  Epieureanized  society ; — these  are  the  enemies  of 
Progress.  We  are  bidden  compare  English  life  of  to-dny,  in  its  outward 
OMpects,  wth  the  life  of  Englishmen  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries, 
•Ut  witli  the  life  of  our  own  grandfathers.  We  arc  refeiTcd  to  the  growth  of 
the  national  constitution,  continued  through  centuries,  and  still  in  process  of 
development ;  to  tho  marvellous  productiveness  of  the  daily  press ;  to  tho 
foundation  of  cities  and  colonies,  on  tho  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  beyond 
tho  Equotor,  which  in  a  few  years  liave  achieved  improvements  and  successes 
that  had  cost  Europe  centiuics  of  labour  and  suffering.  '  See,'  cry  tho 
prophets  of  material  Progress,  '  how  we  are  gradually  completing  tho  con- 
quest of  nature,  and  putting  all  tilings  in  subjection  under  our  feet.  From 
city  to  city,  from  country  to  country,  from  continent  to  continent,  tho 
electric  wire  flashes  fortli  our  thought  or  our  n'solution  almost  with  the 
accuracy  and  swiftness  of  a  bodily  si^nso  or  of  a  mcutid  faculty.  Our  art  is 
no  longer  bound  down  to  the  slow  and  disappointing  travail  of  the  brush  or 
the  pencil ;  the  light  of  heaven  is  itself  an  artist  ready  to  our  liaud,  and  a 
likeness  of  faultless  accuracy,  which  would  have  been  impossible  even  alter 
years  of  labour  to  the  miniature  painters  of  the  last  genei-ation,  can  bo 
ensured  by  our  chemistry  with  mechanical  certninty  in  the  course  of  a  few 
seconds.  Steam  power,  as  if  it  were  a  living  creature  which  we  h.id  traineil 
and  harnessed,  has  rendered  us  well-nigh  independent  of  distance  and  of 
fatigue ;  we  do  not  consult,  wo  all  but  control  the  winds  and  the  waves. 
We  descend  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  we  draw  fortli  fi-om  its  hidden 
caverns  the  gas  or  the  petroleum;  we  reverse  the  origin.il  arrangements  of 
Providence,  and  turn  the  night  of  our  great  cities  into  day.  But,  forgetting 
those  things  that  arc  behind,  we  look  forwanl  to  those  things  that  arc  before. 
New  discoveries,  new  inventions,  new  triumphs  await  us  or  our  children. 
There  are  yet  secrets  which  may  be  wrung  from  nature ;  there  are  yet 
playing  around  us,  above  us,  beneath  us,  awful  and  subtle  powers  or  pro- 
perties which  may  in  time  become  the  slaves  of  man.  We  reap  to-day  only 
the  earlier  harvests  of  the  Baconian  philosophy ;  we  are  but  keeping  time 
vith  tho  first  footsteps  of  the  mighty  march  of  tho  modem  world.  It  is  true 
that,  compared  with  our  grandfathers,  wo  are  great  and  powerful ;  yet  for 
our  descendants  there  is  reserved  a  land  of  promise,  compared  with  which 
our  modem  civilisation  is  but  as  the  desert.  Our  children  will  assuredly 
witness  an  advance  of  man's  power  over  the  materials  around  him,  which 
Trill  throw  tho  uchicvementa  of  tho  present  time  utterly  into  tho  shade  ;  the 
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attainments  of  Trhich  we  are  so  proud  to-day  will  be  deemed  by  our  posterity 
as  little  better  than  the  higher  efforts  of  an  effete  barbarism.' 

"  To  these  enthusiasms  the  Church  of  God  replies  in  no  narrow  or 
Tinfriendly  spirit,  as  if  she  were  committed  to  a  Manicheean  heresy  on  the 
subject  of  matter,  and  could  see  in  its  useful  employment  and  development 
nothing  but  a  triumph  of  evil.  She  has  not  so  forgotten  the  blessing  of 
Eden,  '  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,'  as 
to  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye  on  the  various  and  mighty  products  of  the 
hands  and  brains  of  the  sons  of  men.  Kay  more,  we  Christians  do  not 
grudgingly  admit,  wo  vehemently  assert,  on  the  part  of  SeUgion,  that 
material  progress  docs  contribute  real  although  indirect  service  to  the  higher, 
that  is,  to  the  moral  interests  of  man.  And  it  will  be  noted  with  espc-cial 
thankfulness  by  those  who  have  at  heart  something  of  their  Lord's  love  oi 
the  poor  and  feeble,  that  the  lower  you  descend  in  the  scale  of  society,  the 
more  distinctly  can  you  estimate  the  greatness  of  the  debt  which  the  soul  of 
man  owes  to  progressive  improvements,  whether  in  the  ordering  of  society 
itself,  or  in  the  utilization  of  matter. 

"But,  at  the  same  time,  let  us  never  foi^t  it,  society  may  be  well 
organized,  while  man  himself  is  barbarous  and  selfish.  And.  yet  more  cer- 
tainly, man's  conquests  over  matter  are  no  adequate  measure  of  the  true 
progress  of  man.  Por  man,  although  dwelling  in  a  material  form  and  on 
the  confines  of  a  world  of  matter,  is  yet  in  himself  an  imperishable  and 
spiritual  being,  linked  by  his  higher  nature  to  an  immaterial  world.  Man 
can  analyze,  mould,  and  employ  matter,  precisely  because  he  is  superior  to 
it.  He  cannot  liimself,  in  his  inmost  being,  be  raised  by  that  which  is 
beneath  him,  and  which  yields  to  the  vigour  of  his  thought  and  of  his 
hands." 

The  other  canons  are,  that  it  must  embrace  the  whole  of  hmnan 
nature,  not  a  single  power  or  faculty,  as  the  intellect,  to  the  prejudice 
of  other  sides  or  capacities  of  our  complex  being.  And,  third,  it  must 
embrace,  or  at  least  recognise,  the  attendant  facts,  the  outlj-ing 
conditions  of  human  life — such  as  the  Fall,  the  Grace  of  God,  the 
fact  of  immortality. 

On  the  question  whether  the  creed  of  the  Church  is  not,  like 
other  things,  subject  to  the  law  of  Progress,  he  speaks  thus : — 

"  Our  lot,  brethren,  is  east  in  an  age  of  movement,  when  the  pulse  of  life 
beats  more  quicldy  than  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  Be  it  so  ;  it  is  the  Will 
of  God.  Be  it  so ;  this  restless,  tossing,  struggling,  seething  mass  of  life, 
whatever  be  its  efforts  or  its  direction,  does  but  speak  to  us  Christians  of  the 
deep  yearning  of  the  creature  for  its  true  end  in  God.  And  therefore  we 
Christians  have  no  prejudices  against,  wc  have  rather  every  sympathy  for, 
those  genei-ous  aspirations  of  our  time  which  are  really  reconcilable  with  the 
Law  and  with  the  Truth  of  Christ.  Certainly  all  movement  is  not  neces- 
sarily movement  in  the  right  direction ;  all  that  claims  the  name  cf  Progress 
does  not  therefore  necessarily  deserve  it.  Yet  in  society,  in  government,  in 
art,  in  education,  in  all  stric'tly  human  fields  of  thought  and  specolation, 
there  is  undeniably  room  for  Progress  ;  precisely  because  man  is  finite  and 
erring,  and  at  no  point  of  his  work  or  of  his  history  may  truthfully  and 
wisely  presume  that  he  lias  reached  perfection.  The  living  soul  is  ever 
growing  in  the  Life  of  God.  Again,  the  outward  action  of  the  Church  upoa 
the  world,   the  incidental   details   as   distinct  from   the   divinely-ordered 
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principles  of  her  Episcopal  organization,  the  literature  throtigh  -whieb  nho 
impregnates  an  ago  or  a  countrv  with  Christian  ideas,  the  mi'tho<ls  by  which 
she  Christianizes  etliication,  tlie  degree  in  which  she  commanils  tlio  homage 
and  the  activities  of  art,  the  relations  which  slic  maintains  with  the  political 
power,  are  all  subjects  in  which  jirogrcssive  improvement  is  possible,  and  to 
be  desired.  For  progress  in  love,  joy,  long-sutfering,  for  progress  in  active 
intercomrannion  between  scparatwl  sections  of  the  Church,  for  progress  in 
the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  there  is  ample  room.  And  if  the 
c-sacntial  faith  of  the  Church  were,  as  unbelievers  assert,  only  a  human  spocu- 
lation,  it  also  would  bo  subject  to  this  law  of  Progress ;  it  too  might  ba 
expected  to  grow,  or  even  to  decompose,  with  the  lapse  of  ages.  But  resting, 
as  it  rests,  ou  the  authority  of  God,  it  is  exempt  from  this  liability.  It  is  a 
reflection  in  human  thouglit  of  Him  '  witli  Whom  is  no  variableness,  neithcv 
shadow  of  tuniing'  (St.  James  i.  17).  The  surface  criticism  of  Scripture 
may  vary  from  age  to  age,  but  the  main  lines  of  interpretation,  like  the  main 
verities  of  tlie  faith,  arc  fur  less  likely  to  undergo  change  than  is  the  sun  to 
fail  in  the  heavens  or  the  cverla.sting  liills  to  melt.  TIic  Gospel  as  it  was 
taught  by  the  Apostles  was  a  final  and  perfect  revelation.  Statements  of 
doctrine  may  vary  in  different  ages ;  new  statements  may  be  ncecssarj'  to 
meet  new  modes  of  thuugbt,  or  fresh  fonns  of  evasion,  or  virtual  denials  of 
the  Original  Truth.  But  the  number  of  Christian  doctrines  cannot  really 
be  adde<l  to,  nor  can  the  area  of  any  one  Christian  doctrine  be  in  any  degree 
enlarged.  The  Athauasian  formula;  only  unfold  logically,  they  do  not  add 
to,  tluit  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  truii 
creed  of  His  Church,  as  on  His  throne  in  heaven,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Samo 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  (Hub.  xiii.  8).  And  how  rtlativcli/  slight 
arc  tlic  differences  which  separate  the  tluee  great  branches  of  the  Church 
from  each  other,  nay,  even  the  Church  herself  from  most  of  the  voluntary 
and  self-organized  eoramuuities  of  Christians  around  her,  is  well  understood 
by  those  who  have  stood  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  yawning  abyss  which 
severs  the  worshippers  of  Jesus,  truly  God  no  less  than  truly  Man,  from 
thoso  who  SCO  in  Him  merely  One,  though  it  be  the  Highest  of  our  human 
race.  There  ore  some,  alas !  who,  in  the  name  of  Progi-ess,  would  refuse 
Him  that  adoration  which  Ho  has  claimc>il  from  fifty  generations  of  Christians, 
They  would  tell  you  that  He,  the  Eternal  Truth,  could  become  the  ignorjut 
patron  of  worthless  and  even  immoral  legends.  There  are  others,  again, 
who,  since  no  longer  do  they  profess  to  bend  the  knee  before  Him,  would 
fain  stoop  from  their  fancied  superiority  of  knowleilgo  or  reflection,  to 
rc-fushion  the  Sacred  Form  of  Him  Whom  we  meet  and  worship  in  the  New 
Testament.  They  offer  to  disentwine  from  His  bleeding  Brow  that  crown  of 
thorns  which  is  at  once  the  .sign  of  His  redemptive  love  and  of  His  sublime 
and  severe  morality.  They  would  bring  Him  forth  to  the  multitude  crowned 
■with  laurel  or  crowned  with  roses;  since  the  Christ  of  the  new  theology, 
like  some  pagan  god,  must  sniilo  an  approval  upon  the  unbeliefs  and  the 
immoralities  of  the  modem  world,  which  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the 
Church  has  alreadj'  condemned.  What  is  this  vaunted  Progress  but  the  very 
triumpli  of  a  real  reaction  ?  Surely  it  is  reaction  ag-.iinst  the  purest  Light 
which  con  lighten  the  human  understanding,  against  the  kimUiest  Love  that 
can  Often  and  warm  the  human  heart,  against  the  truest  Law  by  submission 
to  which  tliu  hum.'iu  will  may  gain  its  strength  and  exeeUence.  Surely  it  «* 
reaction  ag-.iinst  the  progressive  work  of  Cluist  our  Lord  in  human  society, 
and  in  the  human  soul.  A  reaction  assuredly,  which,  if  it  bo  not  ehecktil 
by  the  faith  and  love  of  Christians  who  hope  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  peaco 
of  Christ,  will  cany  us  back  first  to  the  uncertainties  and  the  despair  of  a 
paganised  philosophy,  and  then,  iu  duo  time,  when  all  that  elevates  man  has 
been  fairly  swept  away,  to  the  ferocities  and  lusts  of  a  paganised  society." 
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One  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  sermons  is,  thor  tmsparing 
antagonism  to  modem  antichristian  thought.  Several  of  them  are 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  this  polemical  object.  And  it  is  carried 
out  most  ably  and  vigorously.  "Without  ever  rising  into  impassioned 
oratory,  Mr.  Liddon's  style  warms  and  sparkles  with  the  earnestness 
of  his  persuasion  and  of  his  invective,  until  we  pass  into  the  fire  <rf 
real  eloquence  before  we  are  aware.  "Witness  the  following  passage, 
from  the  sermon  on  "  Immortality  " : — 

"  It  is  characteristic  of  a  large  section  of  contemporary  thought,  nnae 
or  less  unfriendly  to  revealed  religion,  that  it  is  at  once  scrupulously  eonsw- 
vative  and  fiercely  radical.  Badical,  in  that  its  more  logical  and  represen- 
tative developments  destroy  nothing  less  than  the  very  foundations  of  religions 
truth  and  life.  Conservative,  in  that  it  often  clings  with  teaacions  and 
unaffected  earnestness  to  the  consecrated  language  of  the  faith.  The  unbeUef 
of  the  last  century  attacked  with  iconoclastic  zeal  the  terms  which  enshrined 
such  truth  as  it  rejected,  no  less  than  the  truth  itself.  The  motto  of  religions 
destroyers  has  generally  been,  *  Destroy  the  nests,  or  the  birds  may  rttum. 
Leave  not  the  feudal  castle  standing,  or  it  may  again  be  tenanted  by  its 
natural  occupants.'  Our  own  age  is  too  archaralogical,  too  refined,  peibaps 
too  self-confident,  to  act  on  such  a  maxim.  Catholic  cathedrals  are  deco- 
rated, as  in  Scotland  and  Switzerland,  with  painted  glass  by  their  Pres- 
byterian tenants ;  and  some  very  advanced  disciples  of  unbelieving  teachws 
enthusiastically  retain  the  formal  language  oftheology,  since,  in  their  hands, 
we  are  told,  it  has  become  the  expression  of  a  higher  truth  than  could  attach 
to  it  when  it  was  used  by  the  theologians.  Accordingly  we  bear  of  giace, 
together  with  elaborate  arguments  against  the  reality  of  Divine  influences; 
of  prayer,  while  the  possibility  of  any  real  action  upon  the  "Will  of  God  is 
formally  denied ;  of  the  Incarnation,  when  nothing  is  less  intended  than  the 
glorious  truth  that  the  Infinite  and  Everlasting  Holy  One  took  our  flesh  in 
the  womb  of  Mary ;  of  God,  when  God  has  lieen  pronounced  to  be  identical 
with  nature,  and  when  nothing  more  personal  and  living  is  meant  than  '  an 
abstract  onlor  of  things,  for  which  it  is  hard  to  select  any  other  equally 
satisfactory  (Ic:^ignation.'  '1  hus  the  old  language  is  dismantled  ;  it  is  emptied 
of  its  meaning  and  its  life :  it  is  kept  up  like  a  venerable  ruin,  to  enshrine 
a  sentiment,  but  not  to  give  shape  and  impulse  to  a  living  conviction.  We 
are  inclined  for  a  moment  to  resent  the  semblance  of  a  cruel  equivocation. 
"We  say  that  we  would  rather  have  to  deal  with  a  foe  whose  hostility  to  onr 
creed  was  not  masked  beneath  an  appearance  of  formally  confessing  it.  Bnt 
this  judgment  must  speedily  give  way  to  another  more  intrinsically  accurate, 
and  more  welcome  to  Cliristian  charity  and  Christian  compassion.  Ecmait, 
brethren,  how  in  their  use  of  the  ancient  terminology  of  the  Church,  men  of 
decaying  faith,  or  even  men  whose  faith  has  perished  outright,  yet  pay  the 
tribute  of  an  involuntary  homage  to  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  her  Creed, 
while  in  the  very  act  of  renouncing  its  authority.  It  is  a  sad  satisfaction  to 
them  to  repeat  the  language,  although  they  have  lost  the  belief  of  their 
forefathers.  Conscious  of  the  aching  void  within  them,  they  cling  desperately, 
imploringly,  to  words  which  have  been  for  ages,  which  are  still  to  millions, 
which  once  perchance  have  been  to  themselves,  the  symbols  of  a  living 
certainty,  the  framework  of  a  heavenly  truth,  that  brightens,  warms, 
elevates  the  soul  which  really  embraces  it.  Such  men  are  in  the  position  of 
the  shipwrecked  seaman,  who  is  battling  with  the  waves,  and  clinging  in  his 
strong  agony  to  a  timber  of  what  was  once  his  home,  while  moment  by 
moment  he  is  really  drifting  upon  the  surf  or  the  rocks  which  will  prcscnfly 
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mark  his  grave.  Suruly  wo  do  not  toll  him,  as,  powerless  to  help  him,  we 
watch  him  from  the  cliffs,  thnt  he  ought  to  have  kept  off  «  dangerous  coast, 
and  that  his  Inst  hope  is  a  mockery.  Rather  do  we  fall  on  our  knees  and 
pmy  the  good  God  in  heaven  to  defeat  our  sad  anticipations,  and  to  bring 
help  in  a  case  where  vain  is  tlie  help  of  man.  But  at  least,  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  we  describe  his  misfortune ;  we  investigate,  as  fiir  as  we  may, 
its  exact  causes ;  and  if  need  be,  we  erect  a  lightliouse,  which  shall  help  to 
save  others  from  his  fate.  Those  who  from  old  affection  misu.ie  the  language 
of  the  faith,  may  well  have  claims  on  our  compassion  and  sympathy ;  hut  an 
explanation  is  none  tlio  less  necessaiy,  if  wo  are  to  claim  for  Truth  her 
ancient  rights,  and  for  human  speech  its  ancient  meauing." 

This  vain  manner  of  talk  is  then  forcibly  exemplilied  in  men  who 
cling  to  immortality  with  a  desperate  tenacity  which  proves  how,  in 
spite  of  their  theories,  men  sliriiik  from  resigning  themselves  to  the 
naked  idea  of  absolute  auuihilutiou.  One  believes  in  the  immortality 
of  matter ;  another,  of  force ;  a  third,  of  the  human  race ;  a  fourth, 
of  thought ;  a  fifth,  of  moral  truth  ;  a  sixth,  of  the  substance  of  the 
soul.  The  whole  of  this  sermon  is  a  masterpiece  of  apologetic 
preaching ;  and  tho  Christian  heart  may  well  rejoice  that  the  faith 
has  found  such  an  advocate  where  it  is  beset  with  such  danger. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  set  ourselves  a  task  which  will  not  permit 
us  to  go  through  these  sermons  nrriadm,  or  to  give  at  least  an  analysis 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  them.  Nor  need  any  render  feel 
disposed  to  congratulate  himself  that  he  has  escaped  what  he  might 
deem  an  infliction.  For  Mr.  Liddon's  sennons  ore  not  the  dry  col- 
lection of  commonplaces  which  commonly  go  by  that  name,  but 
" living  creatuies  with  hands  and  feet,"  as  was  said  of  tho  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.     They  are  full  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  not 

Idom  of  allusions  to  its  literature  and  events.  We  will  do.se  with 
'notice  of  perhaps  the  most  striking,  as  it  is  certainly  the  boldest, 
aormon  in  the  volume,  that  entitled  "Conflict  with  the  Pride  of 
Intellect."  The  Clmrch,  which  has  no  quarrel  with  iutellect  itself, — 
i.e.,  with  "  the  thought  of  man  recognising  at  once  its  power  and 
it8  weakness,  its  vast  range  and  its  necessary  limits," — is  "  in  ener- 
getic and  perpetual  conflict  with  the  undue  exaltation  of  intellect." 
This,  its  usurped  claim,  is  the  consequence  of  tlie  "ancient  wotmd 
\rhich  has  marred  the  harmony  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  haa 
forced  the  mind  of  man  into  an  attitude  which  instinctively  disputes 
the  claims  of  revelation." 

"  The  Fall  did  not  merely  deprive  human  reason  of  the  light  of  gmni ; 
it  so  disturbi-d  the  original  stnicture  of  our  nature  as  to  make  reason  f.-  m- 
rnlly  the  slave  of  passion  instead  of  its  master.  And  therefore  the  iiitflki  l 
which  exalts  itself  against  rcvelation  is  often  in  reality  not  free  intellect,  but 
inti'Uect  working  at  the  secret  bidding  of  an  irritated  passion.  Not  that 
intellect  is  itself  usually  conscious  that  it  is  thus  acting  under  orders.  Thi- 
possions,  like  some  women,  know  how  to  disguise,  and  even  how  to  recom- 
mend their  despotism  by  the  graceful  movements  and  gentle  courtesies  of  a 
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•well-simulated  obedience.  Or  at  best,  intellect  is  but  half  conscions  that  it 
is  not  free ;  and  therefore  it  asserts  its  freedom  -with  that  passionate  Tche- 
mence  with  -which  persons  who  feel  their  place  in  society  to  be  a  little 
doubtful  are  apt  to  insist  upon  their  social  claims.  Certainly  intellect  never 
vaunts  its  freedom  with  such  nervous  eagerness  as  when  it  is  in  conflict  with 
the  Revelation  of  God.  For  instance,  wo  do  not  say  to  ourselves  again  and 
a^in  that  wc  arc  the  champions  of  free  thought  when  we  arc  engaged  in  the 
study  of  pure  mathematics.  Mathematics  do  not  touch  our  moral  nature ; 
we  suspect  nothing ;  we  solve  an  equation  as  dispassionately  as  if  wc  were 
ourselves  pure  reason,  and  nothing  else, — beings  without  passion,  without 
conscience,  without  will,  without  a  moral  history.  But  revelation,  by  its 
every  dogma  and  every  precept,  at  once  challenges  the  activity  of  will  and 
conscience ;  and  the  passions,  like  those  watchdogs  who  warn  the  inhabitants 
of  remote  country  houses  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  sound  an  alarm 
within  the  soul  at  the  first  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  num.  Thus 
natural  intellect  meets  the  heavenly  Visitant,  sometimes  with  &  movement 
of  sudden,  sharp  irritation,  sometimes  with  a  stem  but  unavowcd  resolution 
to  resist  Hira,  generally  without  frankness  and  real  freedom  of  welcome. 
Natural  intellect,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  Jesus  Christ,  behaves  at 
best  like  a  person  who  feels  it  necessary  to  bo  upon  his  guard,  and  to  main- 
tain an  attitude  of  secret  if  not  of  defiant  suspicion. 

•"  Look  around  you,  my  brethren,  and  mark  the  varieties  of  intellect  which 
enter  in  various  ways  into  this  conflict  with  religion.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
mercenary  intellect.  This  intellect  writes  or  talks  at  the  rate  of  so  much 
per  annum,  and  on  a  given  understanding.  '  You  take  so  much,  and  you 
write  up  that  minister,  you  advocate  that  lino  of  policy,  yon  denounce  this 
institution,  you  attack  that  theory,  you  blacken  that  public  man.' — '  Done.' 
Necessity,  it  may  be  said,  knows  no  law ;  and  there  is  on  inexpressibly  sad 
proverb  about  poverty,  to  the  effect  that  it  cannot  afibrd  to  havo  a  conscience. 
"We  need  not  care  to  examine  that  saying  too  narrowly.  Some  of  us  perhaps 
havo  known  cases  in  which'  really  noble  souls  have  bent  to  a  degrodation 
from  which  they  shrank  in  secret  agony,  and  from  which,  long  ago,  thev 
would  have  torn  themselves  away,  if  the  comfort  and  even  the  life  of  others 
near  and  dear  to  them  had  not  been  dependent  on  their  sad,  unworthy  toil. 
Gladly  indeed  would  I  here  be  silent.  But  sometimes  this  hired  intellect, 
in  bondage  to  sharp  necessity  or  to  the  mere  spirit  of  gain,  passionately 
asserts  its  monopoly  of  freedom.  It  even  tells  us,  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
who  have  freely  entered  His  service,  and  who  rejoice  in  what  it  calls  our 
fetters,  that  we  are  not  free.  Here  I  cannot  be  surprised,  because  I  under- 
stand the  situation  in  which  such  intellect  is  placed :  but  I  must  be  permitted 
to  protest.  Certainly  we  may  admit  that  conflict  with  religion  under  the 
circumstances  is  sufBciently  natural.  It  is  an  expedient  for  asserting  the 
appearance  of  freedom,  at  little  cost,  and  with  considerable  dramatic  effect 

"  Again,  look  at  self-advertising  intellect.  Here  is  a  vain  man,  who  has 
a  certain  power  of  thought  and  expression.  This  intellect  is  bent  on  achieving 
a  reputation,  no  matter  how.  It  will  write  something  startling,  or,  as  it 
would  say,  original.  It  will  deny  all  that  has  been  affirmed,  and  depreciate 
all  that  has  been  held  in  reverence.  "When  it  asserts  that  this  or  that  Book 
of  the  Divine  Scripture  is  but  a  collection  of  foolish  legends,  it  will  take  a 
certain  pleasure  in  thinking  of  all  the  varied  perplexity,  and  vexation,  and 
distress,  and  bustle,  and  deliberations  which  it  will  cause  among  religious 
persons  who  chance  to  meet  with  its  irritating  production.  Probably  it  has 
no  wish  to  cause  unnecessary  pain.  But  its  object  is  notoriety,  and  notoriety 
is  only  possible  to  it  under  these  conditions. 

"  Again,  there  is  sensualised  intellect, — intellect  under  the  guidance  and 
command  of  animal  passion.     This  is  no  fancy  species.     It  would  not  be 
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difficult  to  point  to  wholo  litomturcs,  characterized  by  tlic  greatest  fertility 
of  thought,  and  power  iind  beauty  of  langnoRC,  whoso  entire  drift  and  pur- 
pose is  to  rouse  in  the  imagination  and  veins  of  man  those  fiery  passions 
which  are  his  -worst  enemy. 

"  Again,  there  is  the  self-reliant  or  cynical  intellect,  too  independent  to 
be  mercenary,  too  proud  to  bo  vain,  too  self-respecting  to  bo  the  slave  of 
sense.  Yet  it  is  just  as  little  free  as  the  most  mercenary,  or  vain,  or 
scnsualised  thought ;  since  in  truth  it  is  the  slave  of  a  sublime  egotism. 
But  its  enslavement  is  -well  disguised,  and  its  cold,  clear,  incisive  energy 
passes  among  men  for  the  very  bloom  and  majesty  of  perfect  intellectual 
6ccdom.     Wo  need  not  examine  other  varieties." 

Some  of  this  is  bold  language  :  especinlly  •when  wo  consider  that 
the  mercenary  press  is  t3Tannical  in  proportion  to  its  dishonesty. 
But  Mr.  Liddon  was  perhaps  safe  in  St.  Mary's  pulpit.  Anything 
uttered  there  is  so  far  above  the  range  of  most  of  the  writers 
whom  he  stigmatizes,  that  they  probably  woxJd  not  even  recognise 
their  own  likeness  in  his  nla^terly  picture.  Or  if  they  did,  the  mere 
fact  of  the  portraiture  occurring  in  a  sermon, — a  thing  which  they 
are  paid  to  describe  as  wholly  effete  and  destitute  of  jwwcr, — would 
place  it  beneath  their  contempt. 

We  woiJd  especially  recommend  tliis  voliunc  of  Mr.  Liddon's  to  the 
clcrgj',  as  full  of  suggestive  thought.  Tlie  most  eamest-mindcd  of  our 
preachers  need  not  so  much  power  of  utterance,  as  matter  on  which  to 
speak.  Strength  in  our  conflict  must  bo  continually  renewed  by  the 
touch  of  our  mother  earth.  And  in  reading  Mr.  Liddon's  senuons, 
we  find  ourselves  iii  no  exalted  zone  of  the  theological  atmospliere, 
but  walking  on  the  ground  and  fighting  among  the  crowds :  com- 
bating, not  the  heresies  of  schoolmen  and  divines,  but  the  fallncies 
of  Mr.  MiU,  and  the  sarcasms  of  the  Siittii-thnj  Rcekw  :  fighting,  iu 
other  words,  not  an  imaginary,  but  a  real  battle.  Wo  do  not  say 
that  nil  arc  bound  to  do  as  he  docs  :  but  all  may  take  a  lesson  from 
M'hat  he  does.  He  spoke  in  the  great  arena  of  inteUertual  quanvl ;  but 
as  ho  fitted  his  words  to  his  audience,  so  may  others  likewise.  These 
arc  days  when  the  clerg)-,  if  they  mean  to  produce  any  effect  at  nil, 
must  come  down  from  proprieties  and  precedents,  and  fight  inch  to 
inch  against  the  fighting  foe. 

II.  Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  our  most  original  writers.  Shall  we  begin 
by  saj-ing  that  he  is  sometimes  foo  original  ?  If  we  do,  it  will  be 
from  no  insensibility  to  the  great  value  of  his  forcible  and  new  ways 
of  putting  common  things,  but  because  wo  think  that  no  style,  as 
such,  should  clifdlenge  obser\'ation  and  criticism  for  \\mM,  bc-yond 
the  limits  of  due  subordination  to  the  matter  of  which  it  treat.s. 
With  this  little  qualification,  we  are  prepared  to  commend  highly 
this  volume  of  sermons.  There  is  about  them  a  hearty  earnestness, 
which  is  determined  to  do  its  work,  in  whatever  unusual  way :  which 
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spurns  mere  idle  precedents  and  sleepy  conventionalities.  Tliey 
furnish,  in  their  way,  no  bad  example  of  that  practice  which  we 
wished  others  would  adopt  &om  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Liddon's  sermons ; 
except  that  we  think  it  might  be  carried  much  farther.  We  select  a 
specimen  which  will  amply  illustrate  that  which  has  just  been  said: — 

"  Wc  many  of  us  remember  a  sudden  special  warning,  which  came  with 
terrible  force  to  this  very  spot  in  the  centre  of  which  yonr  church  sfcandB. 
Was  not  the  yisitation  of  cholera  felt  to  be  a  cry  to  this  place,  like  that  of 
John  the  Baptist,  'Bcpcnt  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand !'  How 
were  the  drunkards  sobered,  and  the  profane  silenced !  How  many  a  month 
uttered  the  long-neglccted  prayer!  How  many  a  hand  opened  the  long- 
forgotten  Bible !  How  many  a  knee  was  daily  bent  in  the  long-forsaken 
church  !  The  scene  within  this  building  was  not  unlike  those  which  maiked 
the  summons  of  John.  Numhers  came  day  by  day  confessing  their  sins,  and 
crying  to  the  Gh>d  of  John  the  Baptist  to  deliver  tiiem  from  tiie  scourge,  and 
to  toll  them  what  to  do.  They  were  startled  by  no  mere  reed  shaken  in  the 
wind,  no  messenger  in  soft  raiment,  no  mere  prophet ;  but  a  present  spectnl 
herald  of  Ood's  wrath  against  impurity,  intmperance,  feaifiilness,  sod 
defiance  of  his  laws  of  life. 

"  "We  may  well  ask  here  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Have  the  cowazds, 
who  sought  to  flee  from  the  mysterious  wrath  to  come,  attached  themsdves 
to  Him  of  whom  John  the  Baptist  taught  ?  Or  were  they  merely  frightened 
and  excited,  like  the  people  who  confessed  their  sins  on  the  apparition  of 
John  the  Baptist  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  and  then,  a  few  years  afterwaidi^ 
crucified  Christ  on  Calvary? 

"  I  fear  that  very  many  of  them  have  gone  back,  and  put  Him  to  open 
shame.  They  had  a  mere  flash  of  penitence,  and  then  they  sat  down  again 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death ;  letting  the  old  devil  of  dmnkenne* 
and  impurity  drag  them  down  into  the  old,  careless,  unclean  life  that  now 
courts  the  visit  of  pestilence  once  more. 

"  It  is  true  that  much  was  done  for  the  place  from  the  outside.  Much  of 
what  is  caUctl  sanitary  improvement  was  accomplished,  and  is  still  effective. 
But  sanitary  improvements  do  not  save  souls.  A  man  may  take  the  best 
measures  to  protect  his  mere  animal  life,  and  yet  neglect  that  spirit  which 
alone  can  make  him  live  as  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inlioritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  Such  a  message  as  this  place  received  might  have  taught  us  to  look  up  to 
Him  who  causes,  not  only  the  birth  of  the  body,  but  the  birth  of  the  soul.  It 
was  a  message  teaching  something  more  than  drainage,  temperance,  and  ven- 
tilation. It  taught  the  necessity  of  these  things  ;  but  it  warned  us  also  of 
the  presence  of  one  who  is  Lord  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  Lord  of  the  flesh. 

"  But  there  arc  many  summonses,  strange  voices  from  afar,  sharp  and  un- 
expected, which  visit  families.  A  family  has  lived  long  in  drowsy  comfort 
The  elders  have  administered  its  afiairs  with  punctual  success.  The  young 
have  grown  up  simple  and  careless;  with  a  vague  expectation,  whenever 
they  have  thought  at  all,  of  finding  the  world  a  pleasant  place,  with  some 
easy  respectable  occupation,  and  a  good  deal  of  enjoyment.  All  at  once  8(une 
crushing  trouble  brings  the  fabric  of  their  happiness  to  the  ground.  Some 
heavy  commercial  loss,  made  worse  by  confident  improvidence.  Some  great 
offence  of  one  of  the  family,  which  lays  shame  upon  their  name.  Some 
sudden  death,  which  strikes  down  the  head  in  the  full  maturity  of  guiding 
wisdom  and  successful  work.  Some  sickness,  which  cuts  off  half  the  circle 
at  a  blow. 

"  Each  of  these  is  a  special  warning,  which,  though  perhaps  it  stuns  flie 
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survivors  for  a  while,  leaves  them  with  a  now  sense  of  labour  and  life.  Tho 
old  COST  prospect  is  demolished,  and  they  have  to  face  tho  world  and  its  ways 
ia  quite  another  state  and  mind.  Tho  message  is  from  God,  able,  if  they 
will  receive  it,  to  draw  them  closer  to  Him  ;  but  able  also,  if  they  fight 
against  Him,  to  dnig  thorn  lower  down  into  tho  ranks  of  those  who  sutfer 
bccause  thoy  rebel. 

"  There  arc,  moreover,  individual  warnings,  in  which  the  voice  speaks  to 
tho  heart  of  a  man,  but  is  unseen  iind  unsuspected  by  others.  Some  incident, 
unnoticed  by  tho  rest,  pierces  him  to  tho  quick.  Something  which  addresses 
his  afTeetions,  his  spirits,  his  conscience.  All  at  once  the  whole  colour  of  his 
life  is  changed.  A  stray  word  dropped  by  an  acquaintance  in  common  talk  ; 
a  sentence  in  a  newspaper,  or  a  book  which  is  idly  read  ;  a  narrow  escape ; 
a  secret  disappointment,  or  temptation,  makes  a  sudden  revelation  of  his  own 
conduct  and  motives.  He  is  not  what  ho  was.  The  stagnant  air  of  his  life 
has  been  parted  by  a  flash  from  heaven.  The  bolt  strikes  liim  home.  He 
has  heanl  the  voice  in  tho  wilderness ;  a  call  to  thought,  exertion,  repentance, 
fresh  from  Ood  Himself. 

"  There  are  some  here  whose  experience  tcUs  them  nothing  of  all  this. 
They  have  never  been  tried  and  taught  at  first  hand.  They  know  nothing 
of  those  strange,  fitful  touches,  which  come  from  tho  unseen  echoes  of 
the  herald's  cry  who  tells  us  that  tho  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,  that  it 
is  no  mere  appropriate  subject  of  a  sermon  or  religious  book,  but  a  fact  which 
forces  itself  upon  tlicm  with  burning  importunity.  There  are  some  who 
know  nothing  as  yet  of  idl  this. 

"  But  there  are  some  who  do.  That  sharp  sorrow,  that  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, which  came  like  a  cloud  over  your  Ufe,  though  you  did  not  betray  its 
presence  to  unotlior,  was  a  special  warning.  That  hair-breadth  deliverance 
from  death,  when  the  stono  or  tho  wheel  missed  you,  or  when  the  footgrip 
gavB  way,  and  your  heart  came  into  your  throat ;  that  was  a  warning.  So  was 
the  narrow  escape  from  the  commission  of  a  shameful  deed,  or  a  shameful 
exposure  ;  when  your  soul  sickened  afterwanls  to  think  what  might  have 
been  the  case  with  you ;  when  you  were  delivered  from  a  mistake  or  reproach 
which  would  have  marked  you  thi-ougli  life. 

"  These  weru  voices  from  afar,  tcUing  you  how  thin  is  tho  shell  of  the 
ship  in  which  wo  saU  ;  how  close  wo  are  to  the  great  mysteries  and  changes, 
even  when  all  looks  plain  and  safe." 

"We  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  following  most  striking 
passage.s  in  the  somion  on  the  porseveranco  of  Baiiiincus  in  crying 
to  our  Lorfl ; — 

"  Let  a  man  onoe  dare  to  bo  in  earnest  about  roligion,  and  seek  for  tho 
truth  himself,  he  will  offend  tho  propriety  of  some  quiot  oommonplacu 
Christians. 

"  He  may  do  this  in  several  ways.  Suppose  he  is  awakened  in  the  m:.t'  : 
of  Christian  practice.  He  knows  nothing  of  Christian  fincsso  and  j/i  :i- 
diplomacy.  The  newly-opened  heaven  and  hell  are  to  him  most  real,  :i!i'l 
[|,9t  to  bo  dallied  with.  He  is  shocked  at  much  questionable  business  amiin^ 
ag  Christians — tho  semi-deceit,  the  little  deviation  from  straightt'cir- 
the  coquetting  ^vith  tho  unclean  thing,  which  the  established 
thriving  Christian  too  often  permits. 

"  The  new-bom  soul  resents  all  this,  and  is  rebuked,  chilled,  cried  down. 
"  Oh  !  let  him  keep  his  sensitiveness  and  his  freshness ;  lest  he  become 
,  one  of  those  feebly  cautious  men  who,  under  the  pretence  of  avoiding  party, 
I  commit  themselves  to  nothing  but  the  safest  truisms.     Who  arc  neither  cold 
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nor  hot ;  which  is  the  worst,  the  most  hopeless  temperature  of  the  Christian 
atmosphere. 

"This  leads  vs  on  to  another  view  of  the  same  thought.  May  be,  the 
awakened  soul  has  great  scarchings  of  heart  about  the  form  in  which  the 
truth  has  hitherto  been  offered,  though  in  vain,  to  his  notice.  He  presses 
ordinary  professors  of  religion  with  close  questions  about  the  faith,  and  they 
do  not  like  it.  They  have  gone  on  in  the  old  way  for  a  long  time.  They 
have  accepted  without  inquiry  the  usual  statements  about  the  Bible,  the 
Church,  and  the  Gospel,  and  when  asked  for  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
thcra,  they  find  it  difficult  to  reply,  except  by  censure. 

"  Probably  they  find  that  they  really  have  nothing  to  say.  In  this  case 
they  check  the  learner  with  some  saws  about  the  presumption  of  human 
reason  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  search  out  the  things  of  God. 

"  Oh !  how  often  it  happens  that  the  eager  soul  which  asks  with  apparent 
fearlessness  about  the  deepest  and  most  sacred  things,  is  far  from  presuming; 
is  indeed  longing  with  true  spiritual  thirst  to  fill  his  little  eup  at  the  fountam 
cf  truth !  Believing  in  a  God,  a  living  God,  who  is  the  source  of  truth,  with 
a  deep  and  trembling  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  His  great  presence ;  he 
pushes  wildly,  one  might  say  i-udely  on,  to  fling  himself  at  his  Father's  feet 

"  Now  it  is  evident  that  so  eager  and  vehement  a  procedure  must  disturb 
tbc  still  air  and  decorous  procession  of  quiet  Christian  life.  And  not  unfre- 
quently  the  disturber  is  silenced,  sometimes  fax  worse,  is  changed  into  a 
bitter  controversialist  and  railcr ;  is  soured  and  made  into  on  infidel  from  the 
very  abundance  and  excess  of  zeal  with  which  he  first  began  to  inquire 
about  the  faith. 

"  Well  for  him  if,  like  Bartimeus,  ho  goes  on.  For  Jesus  will  not  over- 
look the  rude  and  struggling  beginner.  Let  him  but  go  on ;  let  him  cry 
again,  and  use  honestly  all  the  means  and  faculties  God  has  given  him  to 
receive  the  truth,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  overawed  even  by  gfcy-headed 
reproaches  of  impertinence  and  presumption. 

"  But  perhaps  when  the  newly-touched  soul,  roughly  clutching  at  anything 
within  his  reach  and  crying  aloud  in  the  most  unseemly  way,  quite  putting 
out  the  company  of  the  faithful  who  are  gathered  round  the  Lord,  as 
Bartimeus  offended  the  people  round  Jesus,  with  his  shouts — perhaps  he  does 
more  than  startle  the  stolid  ignorance  of  some  Christians.  It  is  very  possible 
for  him  to  alarm  them  seriously. 

"The  spiritual  Bartimeus,  who  sits  by  the  side  of  the  road  of  truth,  not 
only  interrupts  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  commonplace  Christians,  but  effects 
some  entrance  into  their  minds.  There  is  that  in  his  erics  which  may  make 
mischief.  He  puts  questions  which  find  an  entrance,  but  produce  no 
answer.  He  not  only  creates  alarm,  but  he  causes  dismay.  And  the  crowd 
which  surrounds  Christ  rebuke  him  that  he  should  hold  his  peace. 

"  In  this  case  they  are  like  bad  swimmers,  who  hope  to  keep  their  chins 
above  water  till  their  feet  touch  ground,  but  dread  the  clutch  of  a  struggling, 
perhaps  a  drowning  man ;  and  rather  than  save  him,  rather  than  try  to  help 
him,  thrust  him  away.  Thus  there  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  to  some 
Christians  than  the  earnestness  of  an  awakened  soul.  They  would  decline 
the  risk  of  inquiry.  But  perhaps  there  are  times  in  which  the  truth  is  being 
sought  earnestly  even  by  those  who  are  accused  of  opposing  it.  No  doubt 
such  men  will  stumble  and  err.  But  better  for  men  to  stumble  and  err,  than 
to  sit  still  with  their  eyes  shut.  Better  for  religion  to  be  a  subject  of  inquiry 
than  of  mere  polite  conversation.  Better  for  the  most  sacred  things  to  he 
handled  earnestly  with  a  deep,  determined,  even  a  desperate  purpose  to  know 
more  about  them,  than  for  them  to  lie  clean  and  packed  up  upon  the  shelf 
Better  for  a  Bible  to  bo  roughly  thumbed  and  scored  by  eager  truth-seekinj 
men,  than  bound  in  velvet  and  gold,  be  blindly  bowed  to  as  a  volume  of  magic. 
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*'  There  is  a  demand  for  religinus  knowledge  in  the  present  dar,  which 
will  not  1)0  put  down  by  mere  official  cries  for  silence  in  the  eouits  of  tho 
chtirch.  Men  will  ask  the  meaning  of  the  most  sacred  uwful  things.  They 
■will  question  tho  sense  of  the  wonls  hell  and  heaven.  They  will  try  tho 
authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  divine. 

"  And  it  is  well  that  they  should.  If  wo  believe  in  our  Christianity,  let 
it  be  Bssailed.  The  sailor  in  a  rotten  ship  alono  will  turn  pale  as  ho  sees  the 
wind-streaks  on  the  waves,  and  the  storm-heap  piled  up  upon  tho  plain  of 
the  horizon.  But  if  we  believe  our  sliiji  to  be  sound,  wc  shall  not  pray  for  a 
continuous  calm. 

"  And  in  the  same  way,  if  we  ore  sure  in  our  faith,  wo  shall  not  fret  nt 
assaults,  nor  at  blundering  help.  Wo  shall  recognise  the  spirit  of  earnestness 
in  cries  which  sound  unseemly  to  tho  Church  nt  large. 

"  For  there  is  often  a  search  after  Christ,  a  genuine  crying  out  to  him, 
which  is  sought  to  be  repressed  by  the  multitude  who  press  around  his  words. 

"  They  say  all  manner  of  hard  things  of  the  daring  inquirer.  They  coll 
liis  desperate  struggles  to  tear  off  the  bandages  which  have  been  wrapped 
about  the  truth,  irreverent.  They  cull  hini  names.  Wliat !  will  he  not  bo 
content  to  tiikc  things  as  they  are  given  to  him  ?  Must  he  needs  inquire  for 
himself?  "Will  ho  not  be  satisfied  with  what  has  satisfied  others  r  Thus 
they  clamour,  and  bid  him  hold  his  peace. 

"  Some  of  course  shrink  under  tliLs  treatment ;  they  suspect  themselves, 
and  subside  into  a  silence  which  is  decorous  to  the  multitude,  though  it  bo 
burning  torture  to  the  man. 

"  Others  are  encouraged,  strengthened,  made  supple,  hardy,  and  healthy 
by  opposition,  and  redeem  the  nation's  faith  in  the  great  growth  and  progress 
towards  truth.     I  will  trj-  and  make  this  plainer  by  an  illusb-ation. 

"  When  a  tree  grows,  there  must  be  some  branches  which  bear  the  weight 
of  the  wind,  and  the  sting  of  tho  hail.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  thin  twig, 
and  slight  leaf,  the  weakest,  tho  last  born,  which  pushes  itself  out,  risking 

Lthe  sun-stroke,  frost,  and  tho  storm. 
"The  whole  growth  of  the  tree  is  liei-alded  by  these  extreme  inquiring 
twigs.  They  feel  for  the  light  and  the  rain  ;  they  eonvey  the.sc  to  tho 
central  reservoirs  of  life.  When  the  tree  ceases  to  put  them  out,  its  period 
Bfulncss  is  come,  and  thenceforth  there  is  nothing  but  decline. 
W*'  When  tliey  fail,  everything  fails ;  when  the  leaf  and  the  root-point,  which 
jire  the  pores  and  the  palate  of  the  tree,  are  dull  and  stale,  the  tree  dies. 

"And  so  when  the  freshest,  furthest-reaching  members  of  the  Church, 

which  seem  to  bo  most  distant  from  the  centre,  are  inactive,  the  Church  fades. 

The  main  bwly  and  trunk,  the  fixed  and  heavy  limbs,  are  dependent  upon 

the  slight  presumptuous  twigs,  which  stretch  themselves  up  towards  heaven 

^     their  own  way,  and  feed  upon  the  free  nir  which  plays  around.     Nip  them 

■    with  frost,  cut  them  off,  prevent  them  discharging  their  natural  functions, 

~     following  their  natural  aspirations,  and  you  change  tho  living  tree  into  dead 

timber,  of  which  there  is  only  one  question — how  soon  it  will  rot." 

We  give  just  a  few  examples  of  shorter  saj-ings  whieh  appear  to 
us  worthy  of  being  uoticod.  On  the  spirit  of  an  hireling  as  con- 
trastod  with  devotion  to  duty : — 

"  A  man  who  will  never  do  an  inch  or  stroke  more  than  lie  is  obliged  to 
do,  who  spares  himself  every  possible  exertion,  who  calculates  to  a  nicety 
how  near  he  can  cut  down  his  labour  so  as  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  his 
directions  ;  the  man  who  throws  down  his  tools  the  moment  tho  clock  begins 
to  stiike,  is  an  hireling,  lie  has  tlie  spirit  of  a  slave,  who  is  driven  to  tho 
field  by  the  lash.     Ho  works  only  to  escape  pain." 
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On  harvest  thanksgiving  in  London: — 

"  We  miss  all  this.  There  is  aa  incongruity  abont  an  harvest  service  in 
Ixjndon.  These  little  scraps  and  handfuls  of  untbreshed  com,  wheat,  bsriey, 
and  oats,  which  are  stuck  about  the  church,  touch  the  fresh  memory  of  no 
abundance  familiar  to  the  eye.  There  are,  I  fear,  some  in  this  great  city 
who  never  saw  a  field  of  com,  never  saw  the  loaded  waggon  creep  along  the 
lane,  brushing  the  hedges  with  bright  yellow  wheat,  never  trod  the  slippery 
stubble,  never  heard  the  cry  of  '  harvest  home  ! ' 

"  "Would  that  they  had.  Would  that  more  could  get  out  in  the  country, 
and  keep  there  when  once  they  had  reached  it ;  instead  of  growing  up  hen- 
with  only  such  second-hand  knowledge  of  so  much  that  God  gives  and  shows 
as  can  come  from  a  poor  print  book,  or  a  conceited  lecture ;  where  they  can 
look  around  them  outside  their  doors  and  see  nothing  but  stone  and  brick, 
and  gas,  and  shop  fronts,  and  stucco  ;  where  such  sights  as  there  arc,  are  all 
labelled  and  shown  for  a  fee,  where  even  the  face  of  the  blessed  sky  itself  b 
soiled  with  floating  dirt. 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  we  can  enter  into  an  harvest  service  with  the  hearty 
consciousness  of  the  country  Christian. 

"  StiU,  let  us  thank  God  who  giveth  us  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  heart 
with  food  and  gladness." 

On  "  the  Root  of  Joy :  " — 

"  In  the  bitterest  grief,  in  the  sharpest  period  of  agony,  in  the  dullest, 
most  hopeless  prospect,  there  is  a  source  of  joy  which  none  but  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  can  find  or  use. 

"  St.  Paul  calls  it  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  Then  we  go  out  of  ourselves  as 
it  were,  and  leave  the  last  trial  like  a  cloak  that  is  thrown  off.  We  pass 
from  the  sharpest  and  most  disappointing  trouble  into  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Wc  move  in  by  a  mental  flash,  as  it  were,  and  there  see 
the  source  of  life  unshaken,  undimmed  ;  steady,  like  the  shining  of  the  moon 
above  a  battle-field  ;  calm  and  quiet,  as  the  sunlight  amid  the  shrieks  and 
tumult  of  a  pillaged  town." 

In  the  same  sermon,  he  speaks  of — 

"  Those  short  sentences  which  mark  the  Apostle's  most  earnest  moods  ;  as 
if  the  pulse  of  inspiration  were  beating  hard,  and  he  had  no  breath  to  speak 
long." 

'"  Strangers  and  pilgrims.'  That  is  the  Christian  ^•icw  of  life.  Christians 
are  all  travellers,  through  a  country  they  cannot  stay  in  ;  travellers,  blessed 
be  God,  towards  a  home,  but  all  travellers ;  some  seemingly  going  through 
swiftly,  buoyantly,  with  a  high  head  and  an  open  eye ;  some  foot-sore,  jaded, 
sleepy.  Some  with  a  chariot  of  fire,  as  if  the  horses  of  God  were  whirling 
them  onwards  before  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  Church  ;  splendid  saints,  the 
tunc  of  whose  worship  goes  manly.  Some  heavy-hearted,  heavy-limbed,  but 
still  crawling  onwards,  feeling  perhaps  no  less  than  the  others  that  here  they 
have  no  continuing  city,  but  that  they  seek  one  to  come.  Limping  by  the 
wayside,  but  still  creeping  humbly  and  bravely  on." 

"  Christianit}'  has  nothing  to  do  with  forms  of  government,  or  social  rank. 
Christians  cannot  belong  to  any  one  institution  or  age.  The  Gospel  is  not 
an  accompaniment  to  monarchies  or  republics ;  but  a  mighty  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  touching,  converting,  sanctifying  the  soul  of  man  quite  irre- 
spectively of  all  the  shapes  of  a  kingdom.  The  Spirit  of  God  knows  nothin;; 
about  established  churches  or  particular  sects.     The  recording  angel  of  truth 
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waits  not,  pen  in  hand,  for  the  result  of  a  division  among  voters.  The  grace 
of  Goil  flows  down  into  the  solitary  fuitblul  soul,  undeterred  by  autboritativo 
intenlict,  and  unaided  by  the  most  sumptuous  invitation.'' 

"  We  need  not  fret  at  or  deplore  this  or  that  influence  seerainj^ly  hostile  to 
religion.  Wo  need  not  have  our  consciousness  of  God's  groat  love  dwarfed 
or  cbeckctl  by  thinking  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  law,  measure,  custom 
imperils  it.  Wo  need  not  be  distressed  at  the  croaking  of  religious  politicians, 
and  thi'ologicid  prosulytizers,  -who  prophesy  evil  because  this  and  that  is  not 
done,  or  this  and  that  is  done.  .Vbovc  all,  no  one  need  bo  distressed  about 
the  truth  itself;  it  is  ungrutf^ful,  small,  and  impertinent  to  be  so  ;  we  may 
bo  sorry  tli.it  mure  do  not  care  to  search  for  it,  sorry  that  there  is  grumbling 
and  bitter  controversy  about  matters  which  are  sublimely  superior  to  ull 
utrife  and  dispute  ;  but  wo  need  not  join  in  the  senseless  cry  that  the  truth 
is  in  danger,  i.e.,  the  Lord  in  danger.  There  is  something  almost  grotesque 
in  the  air  of  important  anxiety  with  which  some  people  run  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  pri'tend  to  prop  up  God." 

"  The  diligent  are  not  always  succes.sful  as  the  world  counts  success,  and 
yet  their  substance  is  precious.  There  ore  some  who  grind  on  year  after  year 
at  full  strain,  and  meet  with  no  response  whatever  ;  they  work,  as  it  were, 
np  to  high  pressure,  but  no  one  rogai'ds  them  ;  nothing  seems  to  follow  from 
their  anxious  toil ;  and  yet  their  substance  is  precious,  and  they  know  it. 
They  have  the  rare  faith  which  can  look  beyond  immediate  results,  which 
Mn  steadily  bear  witness  to  ti'uth  and  rightconsncss  in  spite  of  indifference, 
irhich  does  not  depend  upon  the  artificial  stimulus  of  praise  or  opposition, 
l)ut  draws  its  life  from  a  divine  and  invisible  spring,  bearing  up  buoyantly  in 
the  still  deep  waters  of  isolation,  holding  fast  to  noble  godly  principles  in  the 
midst  of  petty  stratagems  and  ephemeral  expediency,  still  blowing  at  the 
little  spark  of  right  in  the  p-eat  black  heap  of  wrong,  and  aiming  high 
though  tlioBo  around  be  mean,  suspicious,  or  unconcerned." 

"  Humility  is  the  child  of  power,  not  of  weakness.  To  be  truly  humble^ 
you  must  have  force  enough  to  be  proud." 

We  have  now  given  abundant  specimens  of  Mr.  Jones's  power, 
and,  some  may  think,  of  hi.s  occasional  abuse  of  it.  Let  those  who 
would  bo  eujjer  at  proclaiming  warnings  against  flie  latter,  not 
grudge  the  working  of  the  example  of  the  former. 

III.  Dr.  Vaughan's  Essays  ma)'  fairly  be  brought  in  un«lcr  the 
head  of  Sermons ;  for  that  was  evidently  their  original  form.  Wo 
place  tbcm  on  our  list,  that  the  name  of  their  respected  author  may 
not  be  wanting  in  our  review  of  Church  of  England  preachers. 

J)r.  Vaughan  needs  no  praise  of  ours.  He  has  foregone  the  highest 
rank  in  the  Church,  that  he  might  give  himself  immediately  to  the 
Church's  work  among  the  soids  of  men,  and  to  influence  society  for 
good  by  more  direct  contact  than  is  possible  for  a  bishop.  In  the 
cour.se  of  this  his  lU'e  of  toil,  he  has  mode  considerable  use  of  the 
press,  to  s])read  more  widely  the  effect  of  those  ministrations  which 
would  el.HC  bo  confined  to  his  own  flock.  His  success  iu  this  attempt 
has  been  great.  There  is  something  in  his  eameot,  fiuniliar  style, 
which  gains  the  interest  of  many  who  do  not  read  sermons  in  gencml. 
There  is  something  also  in  feeling  that  his  exhortation  is  thrown  ofl' 
from  a  life   which   is  itself  un   example.     And   besides   this,  Dr. 
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Vaughan,  without  affectation  of  originality,  betrays  no  shrinking 
from  putting  truth  in  an  unaccustomed  garb :  is  no  votarj*  of  the 
great  idol  conventionality.  But  there  is  nothing  startling  in  his 
sermons ;  all  is  quiet,  all  is  smooth,  even,  some  may  think,  to  a  fault. 
The  absence  of  passion  is  beyond  doubt  a  derogation  from  the  possible 
power  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  grasp  of  divine  truth,  and  of  the  sensi- 
bilities of  his  hearers.  Men  refuse  to  believe  till  they  are  convinced 
in  spite  of  themselves,  that  so  much  calmness  can  be  where  a  living 
spring  is  welling  up  within. 

"We  are  really  ashamed  to  seem  to  be  gliding  into  fault-finding ; 
but  as  this  is  so,  we  will  finish  with  this  lesser  and  less  pleasant 
part  of  our  criticism  before  we  begin  the  other  and  more  welcome 
portion.  Shall  we  say  then,  that  we  detect  here  and  there  something 
in  Dr.  Vaughan's  original  ways  of  putting  truth,  which  we  feel  to 
bo  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  faultless  equilibriuni  of  his 
theology  ?  Some  of  the  idola  specits,  which,  however  beautiful  and 
sparkling  with  crystals  the  cave  may  be,  yet  do  not  seem  to  bear  the 
light  when  placed  in  the  face  of  day?  We  will  give  but  one  example 
-  of  this  idiosjTicratic  method  of  explanation  and  suggestion.  In  the 
present  voliune,  p.  10,  Dr.  Vaughan  maintains  that  the  cup  which 
our  Blessed  Lord,  during  the  agony  in  Gethscmane,  prayed  might 
j)ass  away  from  Him,  was  not  the  human  dread  of  any  impending 
suffering,  but  the  present  bearing  of  the  sin  of  the  whole  world. 

"  Hu  was  then,  consciously  and  most  fully,  being  '  made  sin  for  us.'  He 
•was  bearing  upon  Wis  holy  soul  the  transgressions  from  which  He  revolted. 
The  sins  of  this  country,  the  sins  of  this  generation,  the  personal  sins  of  each 
■one  of  us,  were  then  hanging  like  a  black  cloud  over  Him,  or  eating  like  a 
venomous  poison  into  His  soul.  It  is  to  this  hour  of  agony,  even  more 
decisively  than  to  the  cross  itself,  that  we  would  point  for  a  sign  and  proof 
of  the  atonement.  He  prayed  not  that  a  future  hour,  but  that  this  very 
hour—  not  that  death,  but  that  this  conscious  sin-presence  and  sin-bearing — 
might,  if  it  were  possible,  bo  excused  Him.  The  incorporation  with  the 
wliole  body  of  sin,  the  contact  and  identification  with  the  sinful  in  its  sin- 
fulness, the  consequent  hiding  of  His  Father's  countenance  as  of  that  which 
could  not  look  upon  One  so  intermixed  and  commingled  with  the  abominable 
thing  which  He  hateth — this  was  the  agony — this  was  Gethsemanc — yea, 
this  was  Calvary,  the  cross,  and  the  grave  I"  * 

Far  better,  surely,  is  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  agonized 
jjrayer ;  the  immense  difference  in  His  case  being,  that  He  knew, 

*  May  wc  suggest  that  the  sentence  which  precedes  this  passage  is  capable  of  an 
iimbiguous  intcrpretjvtion : — 

"  Wo  do  not  allow  our  Saviour's  fortitude  to  sink  below  that  of  His  own  confessors 
and  martyrs,  by  supposing  that  the  cup  from  which  He  prayed  to  be  delivered  was  tie 
cup  of  bodily  suffering  or  bodily  dissolution." 

For  "  we  do  not "  manifestly  ought  to  be  read  "  we  will  not,"  or  "  we  will  not  consoit 
to."  .\s  the  sentence  stands,  it  may  mean  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  hypothesis  men- 
tioned which  sinks  our  Lord's  fortitude  below  that  of  confessors  and  martyrs. 
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and  by  anticipation  horc  nu  II im,  all  that  was  to  como  upon  Ilim. 
Far  bettor,  surely,  to  hold  that  the  cross  saw  the  consummatiim  of 
the  Great  Sacrifice,  mid  that  the  hours  of  darkness  and  desertion 
were  the  actual  time  of  the  mysterious  expiation.  The  shield  of  the 
Church's  belief,  dinted  and  battered  though  it  may  be,  is  our  best 
shelter  from  doubt  and  conjecture  on  mysteries  all  too  vast  for  our 
weak  and  erring  frames ;  and,  to  deal  with  the  matter  on  its  own 
ground,  wc  may  say  that  the  question  of  degrees  of  fortitude  is  one 
which  is  altogether  beside  the  jyurpose,  in  the  presence  of  unprece- 
dented suffering.  K\cn  were  it  not  so,  what  fortitude  was  ever 
so  glorious  ns  that  which  in  tho  full  knowledge  of  such  suffering 
could  say,  "  Not  My  will,  but  Thine  ■"' 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  question  for  n  moment  the  opinion, 
on  such  u  matter  us  homo  and  school  education,  of  a  writer  who  is 
himself  an  example  of  the  one,  and  has  given  our  time  almost  tho 
best  example  of  the  other.  Yet,  amidst  the  undoubted  truth  and 
force  of  the  following  pas.sage,  we  think  we  again  detect  tho  some- 
what too  strong  bias  of  cherished  individual  opinion  us  against  the 
truth  of  circumstances  in  our  own  time  : — 

"  Nothing  is  so  common  as  to  spook  of  evil  as  if  it  came  only  from  witliout. 

"Some  systems  of  cilucution  have  been  frainwl  ou  this  supposition.  lu  a 
Jesuit  school — indeed,  in  some  Protestant  schools — it  has  been  the  endeavour 
so  to  watch  a  community  of  boys  or  young  men  through  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  that  any  contact  or  contagion  of  evil  may  bo 
rendered  physically  impossible.  It  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  muster's  oyc,  or  a  priest's  eye,  was  id  ways  present,  always  observant ;  that 
no  school -hour,  and  no  play-hour,  and  no  sleeping-hour,  was  allowed  to 
escape  that  lynx-eyed  vigilance ;  nnd  then  it  was  inferred,  almost  without 
the  trouble  of  an  argument,  that  of  course  evil  was  excluded  from  that 
paradise ;  that  no  disease  could  exist  where  there  was  no  possibiUty  of  con- 
tagion. A  perfect  education  has  been  supposed  to  bo  that  in  which  all  evil 
was  driven  in  upon  itself;  in  which  sin  had  no  outlet,  no  vent,  and  therefore 
(it  was  argued)  no  corruption.  There  wns  a  show  of  reason  in  the  attempt, 
and  sometimes  a  shadow  of  plausibility  in  llio  performance.  Men  have  been 
trusted,  aad  schools  admired,  in  proportion  to  their  success  in  this  experi- 
TOcnt.  In  the  face  of  nil  such  theories  our  Loitl  says  here,  'From  within, 
out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evd  thoughts.'  Shut  up  a  young  person 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  solitary  cell;  watch  hira  even  there  with  an 
unswcrNiug,  unsleeping,  unwinking  eye ;  and  yet  evil  shall  be  present, 
because  '  out  of  the  heart  proceed  e«l  thoughts.' 

"  And  Christian  p.ni-ents  have  sometimes  carried  this  idea  of  education 
ftirther  still.  They  have  said,  'If  all  this  vigilance  is  needful  to  exclude  the 
possible  contagion  of  evil,  1  will  begin  one  step  higher  up  :  I  will  never  expose 
my  child  to  the  evil  against  which  this  vigilance  has  to  guard.  I  will  keep 
bim  at  home.  He  shall  grow  up  there,  safe  ond  uncontaminated,  free  from 
the  very  knowledge,  much  more  from  the  presence,' from  the  suggestion,  Irom 
the  temptation,  of  enl.'  And  then  it  has  been  found,  as  years  rolled  on,  that 
somehow  and  from  some  quarter,  evil  has  not  been  shut  out :  a  Christian 
home  has  been  stiined  by  vice — and  Christ's  words  have  been  bitterly 
remcmberetl,  when  it  was  too  late  to  act  upon  them,  'From  within,  out  cX 
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the  heart  of  men.'  The  safeguard  of  a  mere  exclusion  of  eril  and  corrupting 
influences,  has  been  found  all  too  weak  to  bar  out  that  corruption  Trhich  a 
Christian  ought  to  have  suspected  and  expected  from  ■within.  Or,  if  xuA 
before,  yet  at  least  when  manhood  came,  and  the  world  must  be  faced; 
when  college  life  must  be  encountered  by  one  who  had  been  guarded  and 
fenced  from  school ;  it  has  again  and  again  been  found  that  no  victim  was  so 
ready  dressed  and  equipped  for  the  sacrifice  as  the  merely  home-bred  and 
home-nurtured  youth ;  no  fuel  so  duly  laid  and  dried  for  the  application  of 
the  first  spark  of  evil,  as  ho  in  whose  case  the  absence  of  contagion  had  been 
trusted  to,  and  to  whom  now  the  knowledge  of  evil  and  the  strength  of 
passion  must  come  at  once  and  together :  again  and  apain  there  has  been  a 
sad  reawakening,  in  memory,  of  the  warning  words  of  Christ,  '  From  within, 
out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts.'  " 

Very  strilting  were  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Jelf  in  one  of  our  recent 
Numbers  on  the  altered  circumstances  of  home  and  school,  owing  to 
facilities  of  intercourse  and  travel,  which  in  enlarging  the  horizon  of 
home,  have  removed  much  of  its  isolation,  and  thrown  the  home-bred 
youth  more  into  responsibility  and  collision  with  the  world ;  and 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  in  enlarging  the  horizon  and  promoting 
the  independence  of  boys,  have  infused  into  school  life  new  and  most 
dangerous  elements  of  demoralization.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this 
change  will  go  on  working,  opening  the  world  to  the  home-boy,  and 
loosening  the  ties  of  home  and  of  principle  to  the  school-boy,  to  aa 
extent  which,  before  another  generation  has  past,  must  considerably 
modify  our  data  for  determining  this  great  question. 

Some  of  the  best  sermons  in  this  series  are  those  on  the  "  Consecra- 
tion of  Common  Things,"  and  among  those,  that  which  deals  with  the 
Christian  use  of  society.     Let  us  give  a  specimen  or  two. 

"  Whatever  glimpses  arc  permitted  to  us  in  Scripture  of  the  life  of  heaven, 
are  glimpses  not  of  a  solitary  devotion,  but  of  social  charities  and  common 
joys.  We  read  not  of  single  angels  going  apart  to  meditate ;  of  separate 
'spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect'  seeking  to  be  alone  with  God  in  luxunons 
isolation ;  but  always  of  a  worship  as  multitudinous  as  it  is  umte<l :  '  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels,'  '  a  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first-bom.' " 

•  "The  very  subject  implies  that  society  (in  this  sense)  is  lawful,  and  has  a 
use.  I  know  that  it  has  an  abuse  too.  But  so  have  all  God's  gifts.  Food, 
exercise,  toil,  affection,  speech,  influence,  genius  itself,  each  has  its  abuse  in 
a  thousand  forms  of  evil :  yet  none  but  a  madman  therefore  proscribes  it :  to 
regulate  is  not  to  discard.  Nay,  we  cannot  if  we  would.  W^hat  God  gives 
we  must  take ;  the  only  question  is,  how  ?  in  what  spirit  ?  for  use,  or  for 
abuse?  A  man  who  pretends  to  discard  really  uses,  but  uses  amiss.  The 
talent  in  the  napkin  was  put  there  by  human  hands ;  hands  which  chose  to 
use  it  in  this  way,  when  they  ought  to  have  used  it  in  that.  It  is  so  with 
the  matter  before  us.  When  a  Christian  man  says,  '  I  do  not  think  it  right 
to  go  into  society,'  he  often  means,  '  I  choose  my  society  differently :  I  Uve 
in  a  little  select  circle :  I  visit  only  congenial  persons ;  persons  with  whom  it 
is  no  effort  to  be  good,  because  they  are  already  serious,  already  pious,  already 
exemplary.'  Few  men  are  wholly  out  of  society  :  it  may  differ  in  extent, 
iu  kind,  in  opinion,  as  much  as  in  rank  or  wealth ;  but  you  will  generally 
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find,  the  man  goes  somewhere,  and  some  ono  comes  in  to  bim.  Tliat  is  the 
essence  of  society.  Aii'l  tht-rclbrp,  I  snj-  it  again,  the  subject  is  lor  all,  and 
all  know  tliat  society  has  its  usu  us  well  as  its  alnisc." 

"  'The  Christian  use  of  Society.' — Much  hurm  is  done  by  pitching  too  high 
the  note  of  discourse  on  such  a  subject.  Let  us  rise  gradually.  God,  who 
gavo  UB  footl,  God,  who  gave  us  society,  designed  cnch  for  n  hurahlor  ns  well 
118  for  a  higher  purpose.  '  Wine  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man ;  bread  to 
strengthen  man's  heart' — this  first:  and  then  out  of  this,  wine  to  make  man 
thuukful ;  bread  to  nialco  man  bountiful :  and  then  out  of  thL's,  wine  to  com- 
memoruto  the  outpoured  blood ;  bread  to  show  forth  the  Saviour's  body,  and 
to  invest  the  euinmonest  necessity  of  existence  with  something  of  a  sacra- 
mental glory.     Even  so  with  this  other  thing — the  use  of  society. 

"  It  was  ordained,  tii-st  of  all,  for  simple  relaxation.  Yes,  we  have  missed 
the  point  of  all,  if  wo  would  make  social  converse  laborious.  It  ia  the  I'est, 
it  is  not  the  work,  of  life.  A  busy  brain  must  have  its  remission.  The  bow 
cann<;t  be  always  bent.     Grudge  not,  for  God  grudges  not,  to  a  working  man, 

high  or  low  estate,  his  hour  of  simple  refreshment,  while  ho  partakes  of 
Maker's  blessings,  and  practises  those  lower  charities  which  are  the  solaco 
nnd  the  brightness  of  a  Christian  home.  A  man  who  goes  into  society  bent 
upon  innocent  relaxation,  will  seldom  be  a  mischievous  man  there  :  ho  will 
soften  down  harshnesses  and  smooth  away  roughnesses,  he  will  allevinto 
gloom  iuid  exorcise  ill-temper,  if  he  docs  not  actually  raise  a  thought  towards 
God,  or  speak  one  word  directly  in  a  Saviour's  praise." 

"  A  whole  evening  has  been  spoilt,  sometimes  a  friendship  has  been  sacri- 
ficed, by  reason  of  u  little  slight  (often  a  mere  oversight)  in  the  marshalling 
of  the  guests.  '  Such  a  person  went  out  before  me.'  This,  in  one  who  goes 
to  church,  ond  hears  his  Saviour  say,  '  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man 
to  a  wedding,  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room!'  Beware  of  those  false 
disciples,  who  lovu  the  foremost  seats  in  chureh,  and  tho  chief  places  at 
fcusu:" 

These  cxtraet.s  will  show  how  Dr.  Vaughau  would  havo  this  impor- 
tant subject  treated ;  will  prove  to  our  readers  that  he  is  not  one  of 
those  preachers  who  would  divorce  religion  and  common  life — whoso 
taking  eloquence  has  about  us  much  to  do  with  our  daily  temptations 
and  habits  ns  a  sonata  of  Beethoven. 

The  following  is  an  important  testimony  respecting  that  idlest 
of  all  talk  which  is  known  as  religious  conversation  : — 

"  Witli  a  conscience  free  from  any  yoke"  of  bondagi'  as  to  tho  subjects  of 
converse,  the  Christi:in  man  dreads  especially  that  kind  of  religious  discourse 
•which  he  has  found  by  experience  both  delusive  and  mischievous.  In  days 
of  doctrinal  controversy,  when  the  solemn  topics  of  Regeneration,  Inspira- 
tion, or  tho  Life  of  Jesus,  are  made  the  property  of  every  social  table,  he 
studiously  keeps  himself  from  bandying  argument  on  matters  which  ought  to 
be,  because  sacred,  secret.  Ho  knows  that  it  is  not  thus  that  truth  is  sought, 
nor,  it'  sought,  found.  These  things  arc  of  tho  closet,  not  tho  banqueting 
room  ;  and  if  men  even  wonder  why  he  is  silent,  perhaps  that  vciy  wonder 
may  have  in  it  the  germ  of  reflection  and  of  reverence.  In  short,  he  suspects 
the  reality  of  religious  conversation  almost  in  proportion  to  its  profession.  He 
Las  so  often  found  it,  on  examination,  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  discussiun 
of  a  preacher,  or  the  analysis  (seldom  favourable)  of  a  character,  that  he  has 
leumt  to  adhere  for  tho  most  part  to  matters  humbler  in  prctoosioP,  but 
perhaps  on  that  very  account  more  Christian  in  their  tone." 
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There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  following  not  very  common  view 
of  the  most  practical  exhortation  wherewith  to  address  the  young : — 

"  It  is  a  common  exhortation  which  warns  the  young  not  to  expect  long 
life ;  which  draws  its  examples  from  the  oft-repeated  experience  of  careers 
'  suddenly  cut  short  and  expectations  early  blighted.  And  that  exhortation 
can  never  be  unseasonable,  so  long  as  there  is  one  child  or  one  youth  amongst 
nil,  presuming  upon  length  of  days,  and  deferring,  at  least  until  to-morrow, 
the  consideration  of  an  eternal  interest.  But  I  am  sure  that  there  is  an 
exhortation  scarcely  less  solemn  and  even  more  persuasive.  Ko  one  believes 
in  his  heart  that  he,  he  himself,  will  die  young.  That  gambling  spirit 
which  is  in  all  of  us  by  nature,  and  which  hae  its  uses  (in  the  things  that 
are  seen)  in  giving  the  energy  of  a  personal  hope  to  the  hands  which  must 
work  the  machine  of  this  world,  makes  us  all  calculate  upon  extended  life 
even  whUc  wc  accept  as  a  truism  the  warning  of  its  possible  curtailment.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  uncertainty  of  mortal  life  weighs  practically  upon 
the  young.  I  have  more  hope  of  being  listened  to  if  I  say  to  a  young  man, 
*  Very  probably  you  will  live  to  be  old — very  probably  you  will  go  to  the 
grave  an  old  man  and  full  of  years — and  what  then !  Have  you  considered 
how  far  that  probability  justifies  you  in  your  present  trifling  ?  Have  you 
ever  so  calculated  the  duration  of  the  longest  life,  as  to  settle  the  amount  of 
its  encouragement  to  a  postponement  of  the  thoughts  of  eternity  ?' " 
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lyl/E  cannot  justly  estimate  the  character  of  any  man  without 
'  '  taking  into  consideration  the  iufluoncea  exerted  upon  him  by 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  turn  of  thought  and  the  habits  of 
society  which  prevail  at  any  particular  jjeriod,  although  they  may 
not  absolutely  mould  every  man  whoso  lot  is  cast  in  that  season, 
cannot  fail  in  some  degree  to  affect  all.  Men  who  appear  eminent 
also  in  one  ago  might  be  less  distinguished  in  another,  while  others 
who  live  in  an  age  prolific  in  greatness,  are  often  rated  much  lower 
than  they  ought  to  be. 

The  age  in  which  Dr.  George  ITome  lived  was  rather  unfavourable 
to  greatness  of  any  kind.  It  may  be  that  after  two  centuries  of 
intense  excitement — the  periods  of  the  Rcfonnation  and  the  Great 
Rebellion — the  body  politic  needed,  like  the  physical  frimic  of  man, 
a  season  of  repose ;  and  other  causes  probably  contributed  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  From  whatever  cause  it  arises,  wo  can  scarcely 
think  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  last  century  without  perceiving 
that  it  was  as  dull  and  stagnant  as  the  preceding  centuries  wcro 
sparkling  and  brilliant.  The  romance  of  history  is  gone  ;  the  heroes 
have  disappeared  from  tlie  scene,  and  have  left  nothing  to  supply  their 
places.     The  only  incident  in  that  portion  of  the   century  which 
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touches  the  heart  is  the  episode  of  the  Pretender.  His  romantic 
expedition,  short  and  unfortunate  as  it  was,  showed  the  generous  side 
of  human  nature,  and  proved  that  in  a  season  of  still  life  and  stag- 
nant waters,  there  are  always  hearts  ready  to  dare,  and  hands  to 
execute,  high  deeds  of  daring,  if  there  is  a  cause  capable  of  calling 
forth  enthusiastic  sjTupathy.  In  Scotland  peculiar  circumstances 
invested  both  sides  of  this  cause  with  a  deep  interest,  and  stirred  the 
verj'  life-blood  of  the  people,  and  thus  the  last  struggle  of  an  expiring 
djTiasfy  broke  the  monotony  of  an  age  of  dull  routine.  But  this 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  the  period,  and  when 
the  rebellion  was  quelled,  the  spirit  of  dulness  seemed  again  to  spread 
its  leaden  wings,  and  to  cover  the  world  with  its  lethargic  influence. 

Now,  seasons  of  repose  may  be  as  disastrous  to  the^Church  as  times 
of  persecution — nay,  they  are  often  more  fatal.  Mr.  Newman,*  in 
the  well-known  passage  in  which  he  has  enumerated  the  trials  of  the 
Church  of  England,  has  hardly  defined  the  particular  trial  to  which 
it  was  subjected  in  the  last  centurj'.  To  his  enumeration  we  may 
add  that  it  awakened,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  sleep,  from  the 
slumber  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  trial  perhaps  as  formidable  as 
any  of  those  set  forth  in  the  striking  language  of  Mr.  Newman. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  the  vitality  of  the  Church  was  so  severely 
tried,  we  listen  with  veiy  deep  interest  to  everything  which  may 
serve  to  show  how  the  life,  which  was  certainly  dormant,  escaped 
extinction. 

We  know  that  it  was  no  human  power  which  saved  it,  and  that  it 
was  entii-ely  the  work  of  God;  but  it  is  interesting  to  mark  the 
higher  agencies  and  the  bettor  influences  constantly  working  within 
this  period  of  domiant  vitality,  and  to  estimate  the  blessings  they 
conferred.  And  when  we  look  closely  at  the  life  of  many  of  the 
clergy  of  that  season,  we  shaU  find  more  of  earnest  piety  and  quirt 
devotion  than  we  should  at  first  have  imagined.  The  "  seven  thousand 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,"  escape  the  eye  of  those  who 
only  look  through  public  events  at  the  amoimt  of  corruption  and  faith- 
lessness in  the  land.  The  prelate  whose  life  and  works  we  propose 
to  review  was  one  who  served  in  a  quiet  unobtrusive  manner,  within 
a  limited  sphere,  to  leaven  the  general  mass  of  society  with  principles 
of  piety  and  practices  of  devotion.  We  mean  Dr.  George  Home, 
formerly  Dean  of  Canterburj'  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

•  "  If  ever  there  were  a  Church  on  ■whom  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  whether  it 
had  life  or  not,  the  Knglish  is  that  one.  For  three  centuries  it  has  endured  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  It  has  endured  in  trouble  and  prosperity,  under  seduction  and 
under  oppression.  It  has  been  practised  upon  by  theorists,  browbeaten  by  sophists, 
intimidated  by  princes,  betrayed  by  false  sons,  laid  waste  by  tyranny,  corrupted  by 
wealth,  torn  by  schism,  and  persecuted  by  fanaticism.  RoTolutions  have  como  upon  it 
sharply  and  suddenly,  to  and  fro,  hot  and  cold,  as  if  to  try  what  it  was  made  of." 
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The  first  few  years  of  the  last  century  were  illumiuated  by  tho 
last  rays  of  the  galaxy  of  learning  which  adorned  tho  Restoration. 
Bull,  IJeveridge,  iStillingfleet,  Lloyd,  and  others  reflect  no  common 
lustre  on  the  commencement  of  that  century ;  but  its  middle  years, 
though  blessed  by  the  acquisition  of  a  KTiifia  ec  an  in  the  "Analogy  "  of 
Bishop  Butler,  were  dull  and  heavj-,  while  its  close  was  enlightened 
by  the  brilliant  confutation  of  the  Unitarian  heresy  by  Bishop 
Horsley.  It  was  in  the  murky  interval  between  the  last  rays  of 
sunshine  from  the  former  day  and  the  rising  beams  of  a  new  dawn 
that  the  lot  of  Bishop  Home  was  east,  and  although  he  was  not 
calculated  to  shed  brilliancy  upon  an  age  so  dark,  yet  he  was  able  to 
throw  upon  his  times  a  stead)'  chcerfid  light,  with  great  advantage  to 
the  Church  at  large.  We  should  entirely  miss  the  mark  if  we 
attempted  to  put  him  forward  as  a  man  of  commanding  talent.  But 
be  was  a  man  of  vcrj' considerable  abilities,  of  highly  cultivated  mind, 
and  of  constant  application.  The  world  was  not  then  too  busy  to 
study.  Since  that  period  the  recluse  of  the  cloister  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  college  life.  Delegacies  at  O.xford  and  Syndicates  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  busy  idlers  lionizing  the  Universities,*  with  the 
thousand  interruptions  of  modem  life,  have  very  much  diminished 
the  amount  of  boiut  fide  study  among  fellows  of  colleges.  In  the 
days  of  which  wo  arc  now  speaking,  there  was  more  time  for 
meditation.  Men  were  not  able  to  manage  a  trip  to  Rome  in  tho 
short  Christmas  vacation,  nnr  wore  they  so  impatient  to  leave  the 
walls  of  the  college  the  moment  lectures  were  over. 

It  is  remarkable  if  we  look  to  the  date  of  Home's  election  to  tho  pre- 
sidency of  Magdalen,  that  no  less  than  eighty-three  years  were  passed 
in  that  college  under  two  successive  piesidents !  How  great  the 
changes  must  have  been,  which  took  place  during  the  perio<l  in  which 
these  presidents  held  their  office  in  Magdalen  (from  17G8  to  1M5I), 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertaiji.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Routh 
on  one  occasion  complimented  a  young  man  on  his  becoming  dress, 
■who  had  just  been  ordered  to  leave  the  room  at  collections  for 
audaciously  wearing  a  cut-away  coat  !  The  words  of  Horace  nro 
very  true — 

"  Multa  renaacontur  qiin;  jam  ceoidere," 

and  the  learned  Doctor  evidently  recognised  tho  costume  of  his  own 
early  dsiys ! 

But  as  our  work  lies  with  his  predecessor,  wo  must  leave  all  specu- 
lation on  the  long  reign  of  Dr.  Routhf  and  turn  at  once  to  Dr. 

*  Last  }-i<ar  aomo  wit  obsorred  at  Oxford  that  the  clergy  wore  Uko  tho  miirtjn, 
"  ChrutiaiKu  ad  Lcaniu." 

t  Wo  hiivo  reason  to  hope  that  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Kouth,  which  haa  long  hccn  in 
prepuation  by  Mr.  Bargon,  of  Oriol,  may  soon  appear. 
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Home.  The  story  of  his  life  is  soon  told.  It  was  not  an  eventfij 
life.  It  was  one  of  those  calm  and  happy  voyages  along  the  stream 
of  time,  which  afiTord  scarcely  any  incidents  to  the  biographer.  It 
was  not  crowned  by  any  very  brilliant  success,  nor  saddened  by  any 
peculiar  trial.  It  was  a  dignified  and  usefid  career  from  the  first. 
He  glided  quietly  from  the  studious  ease  of  a  fellowship  to  the  high 
position  of  President  of  his  College,  and  although  there  were  stirring 
contests  in  the  University  during  his  residence  there,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  ruflBed  his  temper  or  disturbed  his  peace  of  mind. 
Indeed,  if  we  wore  asked  to  name  a  man  whose  life  was  the  exact 
answer  to  the  question  "  Quid  pure  tranquillet  ?  "  we  should  at  once 
fix  upon  Bishop  Home.  His  mind  was  cheerful  in  its  tone,  and  the 
troubles  of  life — if  he  was  tried  by  them — appeared  to  have  glanced 
from  his  heart,  like  pistol-shots  from  a  cuirass,  without  being  able  to 
make  much  impression. 

The  outline  of  his  life  may  be  given  in  a  very  few  words.  He  was 
born  Nov.  Ist,  1730,  at  Otham,  a  small  village  near  Maidstone,  and 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Home,  Rector  of  Otham,  and  also  of 
Brede,  in  Sussex.  His  father  was  a  man  of  learning  and  integrity,  one 
of  whose  sayings  has  been  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded,  viz., 
"  that  he  would  rather  be  toad-eater  to  a  mountebank,  than  flatter 
any  great  man  against  his  conscience." 

In  this  family  there  were  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
eldest  son  died  very  young ;  George  was  the  next.  The  third  son 
died  a  Fellow  of  University  College,  and  the  fourth  succeeded  his 
father  in  Otham  and  Brcde.  The  education  of  George  Home  was 
conducted  by  his  father  during  the  early  days  of  youth,  but  he  was 
aften\-ards  sent  to  Maidstone  School,  under  the  Rev.  Deodatus  Bye, 
who  taught  him  a  little  Hebrew,  besides  the  usual  course  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  coUege  on  a  Maidstone 
Scholarship,  and  his  academical  career  now  commenced.  After  taking 
the  degree  of  B.A.  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  in  1750, 
and  in  1752  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  proceeded  B.D.,  1759; 
D.D.,  1764  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  Januarj%  1768  (not  1764,  as  some- 
times stated),  he  was  elected  President  of  Magdalen  College.  He 
was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  King  in  1771,  and  became  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  Sept.  22nd,  1781.  On  the  translation  of  Bishop  Bagot 
to  St.  Asaph,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Norwich,  June  6th,  1790; 
and  on  the  17th  Jan.,  1792,  he  exchanged  the  trials  of  this  life  for 
the  reward  of  a  faithful  servant  of  God.  His  health  had  been  much 
broken  before  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  office,  and  he  was  never 
able  to  hold  even  a  primary  Visitation  of  his  diocese. 

Such  is  the  simple  outline  of  his  life,  and  from  the  mere  inspection 
of  its  details,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  interest  of  his  biography  must 
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arise  from  tlio  history  of  liis  own  mind  rather  than  from  his  partici- 
pation in  any  great  events. 

Shortly  after  liis  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Phdip  Burton,  Esq.,  of  Eltham,  in  Kent. 
She  ■was  u  cheerful  companion,  and  graced  with  the  qualities  which 
shed  a  pleasing  lustre  upon  domestic  life. 

In  one  of  Dr.  Home's  letters  about  this  period  of  his  life,  addressed 
to  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  son  of  the  groat  Bishop 
Berkeley,  he  .speaks  of  his  approaching  marriage  in  a  verj'  sprightly 
mood ;  after  apologizing  for  his  long  silence,  because  he  had  been 
engaged  in  that  serio-comic  affair  called  courtship,  he  adds  that 
"  on  this  occasion  I  have  followed  the  favourite  maxim  of  the  great 
De  Witt,  'one  thing  at  once;'"  and  having  stated  that  ho  had 
eschewed  all  delays,  he  hopes  "  in  three  weeks  more  to  settle  Mrs. 
Ilorne  in  the  old  Lodgings  till  the  Society  pro>'ide  us  with  new, 
which  they  talk  of  doing  speedily." 

The  Lodgings  at  Magdalen,  Oxford,  received  only  a  very  small 
addition  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Home,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Routh,  that  the  rooms  in  that  portion  of  the  Lodgings 
which  arc  over  the  cloisters  received  the  splendid  decorations  with 
which  they  are  now  graced.  The  very  handsome  room  over  the 
gateway  called  the  President's  Chamber,  in  which  so  many  of  our 
monarchs  have  been  entertained,  and  which  has  been  recently 
painted,  was  a  bedroom  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Routh — indeed,  it  was 
the  room  in  which  that  venerable  scholar  died.*  This  event  having 
been  happily  accomplished,  and  the  lady  brought  to  the  Ijodgings, 
Dr.  ITorne's  life  was  passed  chiefly  in  Magdalen  until  he  berame 
Dean  of  Cantt>rbury,  when  he  divided  his  time  between  the  Deanery 
and  the  Lodgings  in  Magdalen. 

Although  his  life  was  thus  uneventful,  his  memoirs  derive  a 
certain  interest  from  his  literary  work  and  the  theological  dis- 
cussions of  the  days  in  which  he  lived.  In  these  latter  he  bore 
honoui-able  part,  but  the  controvei-sies  themselves  have  not  left  their 
mark  ui)on  the  world.  It  is  curious  enough — and  valuable  also,  as  a 
proof  of  the  consttmt  recurrence  of  the  same  questions  under  slightly 
varifxl  forms — to  observe  that  during  the  earlier  days  of  Dr.  Home 
(]Ui.'Stions,  if  not  identical,  at  least  verj'  much  akin  to  those  between 
Professor  Mansel  and  his  opponents  were  very  earnestly  debated. 
A  few  pamphlets,  however,  and  small  publications,  single  sermons, 
&c.,  were  the  fruits  of  this  controversy,  which  related  to  the  primary 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  Divine  things.     Dr.  Patten,  who  was  a 

■  The  niimo  "  Lodgings,"  as  Rpplu-d  to  the  lliuter'a  Hoiuc,  is  peculiar  to  Oxford. 
At  Cambridge  Oio  word  is  "  Tho  Lodge,"  or  the  Uostcr'a  Lodge.  At  Oxford  "  Tho 
Lodge"  is  simply  the  Porter's  Lodge. 
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much  esteemed  friend  of  Dr.  Ilome,  was  the  chief  writer  in  regard 
to  the  questions  then  debated.  The  principles  of  Hutchinson,  which 
at  that  time  were  rather  in  favour  with  many  young  men  in  Oxford, 
were  also  discussed  in  some  of  the  controversial  pieces  which  passed 
on  this  occasion.  Dr.  Home  has  always  been  thought  an  adherent 
of  this  system  of  philosophy,  and  he  published  a  defence  of  it  in  his 
earlier  days,  but  wo  find  in  his  later  writings  very  little  allusion  to 
the  subject.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  misled  in  regard  to 
Hebrew  by  the  followers  of  Hutchinson,  as,  e.g.,  that  excellent  man 
Parkhurst,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  the  better  known  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  question  could  hardly  be  entertained  in  the  present  day ; 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  etjTnological  science,  and 
espcciallj'  all  comparative  philology,  was  almost  unknown.  The 
notion  of  deriving  all  languages  from  the  Hebrew  had  in  it  some- 
thing which  was  calculated,  however  wrong  it  might  be  philologically, 
to  attract  a  devout  and  religious  mind,  and  although  Parkhoist's 
Hebrew  Lexicon  is  entirely  laid  aside,  his  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament  has  twice  been  re- edited  by  able  scholars — the  late  Hn^ 
James  Hose  and  Dr.  Major.  The  Hutchinsonian  controversies, 
whether  in  regard  to  gravitation  or  to  Hebrew  roots,  are  now  so 
obsolete  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give  any  account  of  theoL 
The  work  on  which  Bishop  Home's  fame  rests,  is  his  "  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,"  and  it  is  to  that,  as  compared  with  or  supplemraited 
by  later  commentators,  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  remarks.  But 
before  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this  work,  we  will  call  atten- 
tion to  a  most  interesting  series  of  MS.  letters*  in  our  possession, 
chiefly  addressed  by  Dr.  Home  to  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  one  of  his 
most  cherished  and  intimate  friends.  They  seem  to  have  been 
united  as  much  by  circumstances  as  by  their  mutual  esteem  and 
their  congenial  dispositions.  The  correspondence  ranges  from  about 
1759  to  1790,  a  period  of  about  thirtj'  years,  and  the  letters  are 
numerous,  and  of  the  most  miscellaneous  kind  as  to  their  subjects ; 
but  there  is  one  circumstance  which  gives  extreme  pleasure  in  the 
possession  and  contemplation  of  these  niunerous  letters — there  is 
not,  in  the  midst  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  intercourse,  a  sentiment  in 
the  whole  correspondence  which  does  not  give  its  testimony  to  the 
high  Christian  feeling — the  dignity,  the  pui'ity,  and  the  charity — of 
the  writer.  A  cheerful  and  playful  spirit  also  breathes  through  all 
the  letters,  as  will  appear  from  some  of  the  quotations  we  are  about 
to  make. 

*  These  letters  arc  a  portion  of  the  papers  belonging  to  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  Preben- 
darj-  of  Cantcrburj-.  He  was  son  to  the  great  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  this  collcctioo 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  MS.  matter  jix>m  the  pen  of  the  g^reat  metaphysician. 
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The  following  letter  vnVi  be  read  with  interest  as  relating  to  the 
great  work  of  Dr.  Home's  life — his  "  Coinraentary  on  the  Psalms  " : — 

"  I  nra  rauch  oliHfrrd  to  you  fur  the  political  1:0111^  of  beingx,  as  classoil  liy 
jfr.  Pitt.  And  renllj-,  Mr.  Clinnccllor,  I  lici,'in  to  flutter  mysolf,  that  the 
glorious  era  cannot  be  far  off  when  the  principles  of  liberty  will  bo  cmried 
to  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  they  are  eupuble  in  the  pre.scnt  stiitc  of 
things.  Poor  linp;lund !  aptly  rcpreseutetl  by  the  quondam  state  of  Mcrton 
Gullcs^e — four  and  twenty  irarSenn,  and  one  fellow  !      Stii-cly  wc  shall  have 

Dugh  of  AVhiggism  before  we  have  done.  In  n  dream  last  ni^ltt  I  beheld 
your  worthy  Curate  deep  in  tliought  over  a  collection  of  old  EiiffUsU  proverbs. 
I  pet'i)ed  over  lus  shoulder  into  the  page  open  before  him ;  but  metbought  1 
could  make  out  only  one  of  tlio  venerable  adages  that  had  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, which  was,  if  I  remember  right,  to  this  effect^ — '  WTien  rogues  fall  out, 
honest  men  come  by  their  own.'     l)o  ask  John  what  he  was  thinking  of  last 

night As  to  your  information  touching  the  Psalms,  it  is  true  that  I 

am  endeavouring  to  give  an  evangelical  comment  on  them,  and  have  now  by 
God's  blessing  made  some  progress  in  tho  work.  Jfor  will  I  deny  that  a  pros- 
pect of  the  truly  great  and  glorious  things  eont-iineil  in  those  wonderful 
hymns  does  sometimes  give  nic  sensations,  to  whicli  I  believe  most  of  tho 
persons  both  in  the  administration  and  opposition  m-e  strangers.  In  tho  midst  of 
these,  I  found  sensiitions  of  another  nature  raised  in  my  mind  by  the  following 
Ifiimed  and  ingenious  Diatriba  of  Bp.  Patrick,  in  his  argument  to  Ps.  67, 
now  lying  open  not  six  inches  from  my  sjiectacles.  '  What  difTerencc  thcrc 
is  (says  y'  good  Up.)  between  a  Song-I'ialm  and  a.  I'mlm-Sonti,  I  am  not  ablo 
certainly  to  resolve.  For  some  think  that  a  Pmlm-S'-mg,  or  Ptalm  of  a  Svng 
began  with  voices,  the  musical  instruments  following  after;  and  a  Song- 
Psalm,  or  Sovg  of  a  PmIm  begun  with  instnimenls,  the  voices  following 
after  :  others  give  a  quite  contrary  account ;  for  talking  a  Psalm  to  be  properly 
the  sound  of  instruments,  and  a  Song  to  be  tho  voice  of  singers,  they  will 
have  a  Pialm-tiong  to  be  that  where  the  sound  of  instruments  preceding,  tho 
singing  voices  followed  ;  and  a  Song-Ptalm  that  where  the  voievs  preceding 
the  instrumental  music  followed.  But  Kimehi  ingeniously  confesses,  that 
their  nation  can  give  no  account  of  such  tluugs.'  In  this  iJiutriba  the  im- 
portance of  y«  subject,  tlie  solemnity  of  the  introduction,  thu  accuracy  and 
impartiality  with  which  the  question  is  discussed,  and  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  stated,  with  the  strong  and  clear  light  thrown  upon  tlic  whole  by  Rabbi 
Kimehi,  are  in  their  way  inimituble. — With  comp**  to  j--  ladies  and  friend 
John,  I  am, 

"  Dear  Mr.  Chancellor, 

"  ilost  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  "G.  Hqjcsz." 

Tliis  letter  appears  appears  to  have  been  WTittcn  in  17G3,  although 
the  dute  of  the  yeoi-  is  omitted.  From  some  cause,  however,  the  day 
of  the  week  is  added  as  well  as  the  day  of  the  month.  "  Friday, 
IG  Sept."  is  the  date.  This  i-eqiiires  that  the  Sunday  letter  should 
be  B,  which  is  the  case  in  17ii3.  Another  letter  written  about  tlic 
same  time  proves  the  point  completely,  so  that  this  letter  waa 
■written  ubout  thirteen  years  before  the  Coraiaenfurj'  was  published. 
The  first  edition  came  out  in  177C.  The  work  was,  therefore,  unlike 
too  many  of  the  hasty  publications  of  our  own  day  in  theology,  tho 
result  of  Tcrv  mature  reflection.    And  this  consideration  leads  us  to 
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examine  the  great  principle  on  which  Dr.  Home  has  conducted  his 
"  Comraentarj'  on  the  Psalms,"  although  the  commentators  of  the  last 
sixty  j-ears  have  been  far  better  prepared  in  all  that  relates  to  herme- 
neutics  than  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  one 
preliminary  remark  which  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  make — that 
this  preface,  or  introduction,  besides  its  value  as  an  essay  on 
Exegesis,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  composition  in  the 
English  language. 

The  great  principle  then  which  Dr.  Home  enunciates  is  this — 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Psalms  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  relate 
only  to  David  and  his  contemporaries  are  really  cast  in  such  a  mould 
that  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  have  a  distinct  reference  to  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith,  even  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

The  argument  on  which  he  bases  this  principle  is  that  such  expla- 
nations  of  the  Psalms  are  adduced  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that, 
too,  so  frequently  as  to  establish  a  strong  presvimption  that  it  is  a 
mode  of  instruction  and  edification  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  com- 
monly makes  use,  and  that  they  only  read  the  Psalms  in  the  true 
spirit,  who  find  such  references  in  them.  He  adduces  about  twenty 
instances  of  these  explanations.     He  argues  that — 

"No  one  can  attentively  review  the  above-made  collection  of  New  Testa 
mcnt  citations  from  the  Book  of  Psalms,  as  they  have  been  placed  together 
before  him,  without  perceiving  that  the  Psalms  are  written  upon  a  divine, 
preconcerted,  prophetical  plan,  and  contain  much  more  than,  at  first  sight, 
they  would  appear  to  do. 

"  It  would  be  unreasonable,"  he  adds  afterwards,  "  to  suppose  that  no 
parts  of  tlic  Psalms  may  by  us  be  spiritually  applied  but  such  as  arc  already 
•expressly  applied  for  us  by  the  inspired  writers." 

He  advises  the  reader  to  consider  attentively  a  New  Testament 
citation,  and  read  the  Psalm  from  which  it  is  taken,  and  then  see 
whether  it  is  not  a  kind  of  key  which  unlocks  the  treasures  of  eternal 
wisdom,  stored  up  in  God's  Word.  He  then  points  attention  to  the 
Commentary  of  Augustine — 

""Wbo  pursues  this  plan  invariably,  treating  the  Psalms  as  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  Christ  or  of  the  Church,  or  of  both,  considered  as  one 
mystical  person.    The  same  is  true  of  Jerome,  Ambrose,  &c."^ 

And  then,  after  alluding  to  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  he  adduces 
the  very  early  testimony  of  Tertullian,  who  says — 

"  Almost  all  the  Psalms  arc  spoken  in  the  person  of  Christ,  being  addressed 
by  the  Son  to  the  Father,  that  is,  by  Christ  to  God." 

This  chain  of  evidence,  reaching  to  so  early  a  writer  as  Tertullian, 
constitutes  another  strong  ground  of  recommendation  to  this  method. 
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It  is  true  these  writera  have  no  special  authority,  but  their  united 
example  is  of  considerable  weight. 

But  the  argument,  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  is,  we  think,  of 
overwhelming  force.  When  we  consider  the  incidental  nature  of 
these  quotations,  we  cannot  think  that  they  were  intended  to  exhaust 
all  the  portions  of  the  Psalms  in  which  there  was  any  prophetical 
reference  to  Christ.  This  is  really  a  fundamental  position  in  the 
argument,  and  it  is  all  which  it  is  necessary  to  claim.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  requires  discretion  and  caution,  as  well  as  a  deep 
sense  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Scripture.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that,  whilst  the  application  of  these  passages  to  the  Messiah,  as 
indicated  in  the  Now  Testament,  is  simply  the  Iloly  Spirit  explain- 
ing to  man  its  own  prophetic  utterances,  every  additional  such  appli- 
cation of  other  passages  must  commend  itself  by  reasonable  arguments 
and  just  inferences.  The  former  lie  beyond  the  range  of  man's 
criticism  ;  the  latter  are  its  legitimate  subjects.  There  is  one  further 
remark  which  we  would  make  in  this  portion  of  our  subject,  which 
is  this,  that  many  parts  of  Scripture  lend  themselves  to  an  use  of 
them  by  way  of  comparison  or  analogy,  without  being  considered 
as  direct  prophecies.  Some  parts  of  Augustine's  Commentary  may 
perhaps  be  thus  explained.  They  are  a  transference  of  the  language 
to  Christian  themes,  which  originally  belonged  to  a  different  phase 
of  religion,  and  for  their  justification  do  not  need  that  we  should 
explain  the  original  as  directly  conveying  that  meaning.  In  fact, 
the  commentaries,  both  of  Basil  and  Augustine,  often  carry  this 
principle  too  for,  if  we  are  to  look  upon  them  in  the  light  of  strict 
exegesis,  although  considered  as  pious  meditations  on  the  subject  of 
the  Psalm  itself,  they  contain  thoughts  of  very  great  beauty  and 
value.  They  are  a  series,  as  it  were,  of  brilliant  variations  on  a 
theme  supplied  by  the  simple  words  of  the  Psalm  they  are  inter- 
preting. If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  three  pages 
of  Basil  on  the  Inscription  of  Ps.  xliv.  (xlv,),  he  will  see  that  a 
critical  knowlego  of  Hebrew  would  probably  have  saved  the  effusion 
of  much  Christian  ink,  although  it  must  bo  acknowledged  that 
Jerome  himself,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  falls  into 
the  same  error.*  But  he  gives  also  the  other  translation,  and  there- 
fore is,  by  no  means,  walking  in  the  dark  like  the  others.  He 
mentions  two  interpretations,  but  adheres  to  that  which  is  clearly 
wrong,  while  Basil,  Chrj'sostom,  and  Augustine  comment  upon  the 
friini/iiUtl  word,  as  if  it  were  certainly  the  inspired  word  of  God.     It 


•  Hieron.  "  Ep.  ad  Principiam  Virginem,"  Ep.  ciL   The  Commentary  on  the  Psalma 
under  the  name  of  Jerome  is  not  genuine,  but  in  this  cpiitio  Joromo  commonta  on  the 
whole  of  Psalm  xlr.      He  tranalati-a  the  word  totmmim  by  lUia,  but  hi*  ooinment  ia 
adapted  to  the  other  supposition,  which  ia  an  evident  error,  "  Dt  Us  qui  mmuUuUnr." 
VOL.  IV.  O  O 
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18  the  word  Sosannim  or  SlwahemtUm,  which  is  probably  the  name  of 
a  muBical  instrument,  or  of  the  tune  to  which  tiie  Psalm  was  to  be 
■ung,  but  which  these  &thers  translate  "  Concerning  ttote  who  are  fo 
be  changed  "  ("De  iis  qui  immutabuntur  "),  deriving  this  word  from  the 
root  n^is,  to  change,  to  which  it  has  some  affinity  in  sound,  though 
none  in  sense.  This  is  the  class  of  commentaiy  against  which  we 
must  scHuetimes  be  on  our  guard  in  the  works  of  l^ese  great  masters. 
Where  devotional  thoughts  are  to  be  excited,  when  noble  speraik- 
tions  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  nature  are  to  be  expected,  where 
piety,  devotion,  and  lofty  thoughts  are  to  be  expected,  tbeee  great 
writers  shine  out  with  a  brilliancy  before  which  the  pony  etPorts  of 
-modem  critics  may  well  be  content  to  pale.  But  where  there  is  a 
question  of  the  exact  meaning  of  a  Hebrew  word,  there  we  most 
turn  to  the  criticism  of  modem  days.  Br.  Home  had  the  advantage 
of  studying  the  ancient  fathers  as  well  as  the  critics  of  later  times, 
and  thus  in  some  degree  he  combined  the  merits  of  the  two  meUiods 
of  exegesis,  by  uniting  the  pious  vein  of  holy  meditation  practised  by 
the  ancients,  with  the  more  exact  criticism  of  Hebrew  scholan. 
But  it  must  be  added  that  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Home,  Hebreir 
criticism  has  made  considerable  progress,  although  its  results  are 
still  a  battle-field  of  contending  views. 

Among  the  more  recent  commentators,  two  are  of  great  eminence 
as  Hebrew  scholars,  Hupfeld  and  Delitzsch.  They  are  very  opposite 
in  their  views.  Delitzsdi,  who  is  perhaps  sometimes  rather  too  sub- 
jective, is  reverent  in  his  handling  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  his  view 
of  the  Chrifitological  character  of  the  Psalms  may  be  inferred  inm 
these  words  at  the  close  of  his  Preface : — 

"  I  hope  thus  that  T  hare  clearly  laid  down  my  position  in  reference  to 
the  typical  (literally  future-hittorieal*)  element  of  the  Psalms.  Iil  conse- 
quenee  of  this  ethical  and  Christological  character  formed  with  reference  to 
the  New  Testament,  which  belongs  to  the  Psalms,  it  is  easy  to  be  explained 
that,  next  to  Isaiah,  no  book  is  so  frequently  cited  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  Psalter,  and  Christian  exegesis  is  diBtingnished  fit>m  Jewish  and 
Judaism,  because  it  does  not  carp  at  these  quotations,  but  seeks  lightly  to 
understand  them  and  use  them  as  guiding  stars  for  itself." — DtUtstA 
"  Vorbcricht,"  p.  xx. 

With  Hupfeld  all  is  the  reverse  of  this  disposition.  Cold  and 
critical,  he  can  seldom  admit  a  Messianic  sense  in  any  of  the  Psalms, 
and  he  endeavours  to  confine  the  meaning  of  these  Divine  hymns  to 
the  lowest  possible  type.  As  an  instance  of  the  difierence  between 
these  two  scholars,  we  have  only  to  look  at  their  observations  on  the 
latter  part  of  Psalm  xvi. 

Hupfeld  observes  that  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,"  wiay 
mean  merely   that   God   will  save   him   from   some  danger  which 
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threatens  bis  life ;  but  almost  immediately  afterwards,  as  if  he  were 
ashame<i  of  this  absunl  explanation,  he  reluctantly  admits  a  higher 
sense,  but  not  the  prophetic  sense  attributed  to  the  Psalm  by  St. 
Peter.  He  says : — "  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
pomhilify  of  understanding  the  hope  of  the  Psalmist  in  that  higher 
sense — '  that  the  holy  man  will  not  become  entirely  a  prey  to  death, 
but  will  have  everlasting  communion  with  God ' — which  notion  is 
found  in  several  of  the  Psalms,  as  in  Ps.  xlix.  16 ;  Ixxiii.  23."  He 
then  briefly  observes  that  not  only  the  whole  sentiment  of  the  Paalia, 
but  also  the  phrase  *'  the  way  of  Ufe,"  are  arguments  in  favour  ol 
this  higher  sense  of  the  passage.  It  wiU  easily  be  observed  that  this 
confession  is  very  reluctantly  wrung  from  an  unwilling  mind,  and 
it  is  as  limited  as  ixjs.sible.  On  the  contrary,  DeUtzsch  looks  upon 
the  quotation  of  the  words  in  the  Acts  as  a  direct  proof  that  the 
Psalm  had  a  distinct  reference  to  Christ.  He  says : — "  The  Apostolic 
thoughts  are  these:  that  the  hope  of  David  that  ho  should  not 
become  a  prey  to  death,  was  not  realized  in  David  in  the  extent  in 
which  it  is  proclaimed  in  the  Psalm,  but  that  it  was  fultillcd,  as  St. 
Peter  can  testify,  in  the  name  of  aU  believers,  in  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  not  left  in  the  grave,  and  whose  flesh  suflered  no  corruption  in 
the  grave ;  and  that  the  PsiUm  was  a  prophecy  of  David  looking 
towards  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  promised  as  the  heir  to  his  throne, 
and  whom  he  had  before  him  in  his  prophetic  conseiouancsa,  as  the 
real  foundation  of  the  promise  .  .  .  But  his  reference  to  Christ  does 
not  exclude  himself,"  &c.  And  ho  further  explains  how  it  means 
that  when  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled  in  Christ,  it  will  bo  fulfilled  in 
him;  that  as  Christ  is  raised  from  the  dead  and  from  the  grave, 
"  sta  et  uos  per  Christum  et  in  Christo." 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Perowne,  who  is  very  favourable  to 
German  criticism,  is  perfectly  firm  on  this  point.  There  are  many 
admissions  in  Mr.  Porowuu's  work — as,  e.g.,  the  probability  that  thora 
are  Maocabean  Psalms  in  the  Book  of  Psalms — which  the  writer  of 
this  notice  is  entirely  disinclined  to  admit.  And  again,  although  he 
BJipporfs  the  Anglican  Version  of  Psalm  ii.,  "  Kiss  the  Son,"  against 
tho  band  of  Neologists,  he  makes  them  a  gratuitous  gift  of  the 
authority  of  Jerome.  It  is  true  that  Jerome,  to  stop  tho  cavils  of  the 
Jews,  admitted  the  words  "  Adorato  pure  "  into  his  version  ;  but  ho 
expressly  prefers  the  other  version  in  his  Commentary,  aa  ho  mentions 
in  another  part  of  his  works.  But  this  judgment  of  Jerome,  Mr. 
Perowne  ap[>ear8  to  ignore,  although  it  has  acquired  some  notoriety 
Sroia  the  use  made  of  it  by  Dr.  R.  WillianLs  in  "  Ej«ays  and  Rcviewa." 
We  are  not,  however,  reviewing  Mr.  Perowne.  Ills  book  has  itu 
imdoubt«d  merits  as  a  kind  of  middle  term  between  a  devotional  and 
a  critical  commcntury,  which  with  one  class  of  readers  may  probably 
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be  popular.  Many  portions  of  it  have  considerable  merit,  especially 
in  the  introductory  essays,  although  the  writer  dissents  from  some  of 
the  conclusions. 

Among  the  recent  commentators  in  Germany  on  the  Psalms,  some 
have  introduced  the  custom  of  separating  the  Messianic  Psalms  from 
the  rest  of  the  Book,  and  commenting  on  them  by  themselves.     Thus 
wc  have  "  A  Commentary  on  Twelve  Messianic  Psalms,"  by  Dr.  E. 
Boehl.     But  of  all  the  works  of  this  kind,  that  which  is  published  by 
Dr.  Reinke,  of  Miinster,  under  the  title,  "  Die  Messianische  Psalmen," 
is  the  most  learned,  the  most  elaborate,  and  the  most  valuable.     Dr. 
Reinke  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  extremely  mild  in  his  doctrinal 
views  ;  and  the  amount  of  patristic  and  oriental  lore  which  he  collects 
on  every  part  of  Scripture  on  which  he  comments,  renders  his  books 
the  most  valuable  storehouses  of  information  which  can  be  imagined. 
The  points  are  also  discussed  with  great  good  sense,  but  the  very 
leUgthy  nature  of  the  notes  precludes  our  quoting  them  in  a  passing 
notice  like  the  present.     Indeed,  his  commentary  on  verse  10  of  this 
Psalm  extends  to  fourteen  octavo  pages.     He  discusses  very  elabo- 
rately the  question  whether  the  singular,  "  Thy  Holy  one,"  or  the 
plural,  "  Thy  Holy  ones "  (the  former  being  the  k'ri  and  the  latter 
the  k'tib),  is  the  correct  reading;  and  determines  (as  Mr.  Perowne 
also  has  done)  that  the  Masoretic  correction  of  the  text — i.e.,  the 
singular  number — is  the  true  lection  here.     At  the  end  of  Heinke's 
annotations  on  this  Psalm  he  adds  a  sort  of  excursm,  in  which  he 
gives  reasons  for  attributing  a  Messianic  sense  to  this  Psalm,  and 
examines  the  reasons  alleged  by  each  of  the  chief  modem  critics 
against  such  an  interpretation.  He  usually  commences  his  commentary 
on  each  verse  by  an  examination  of  the  various  ancient  versions.     In 
some  of  his  writings  also  he  gives  a  kind  of  patristic  catena  on  the 
text  which  he  is  illustrating.     In  fact,  we  scarcely  know  any  com- 
mentarj-,  in  which  materials  are  more  diligently  collected,  from  which 
a  judgment  may  be  made.     It  is  quite  true  that  a  commentary  on 
Scripture,   which   should  be  on  the  scale  of  his  commentary  on 
Malachi — i.e.,  629  8vo.  pages  on  four  chapters — would  be  a  library 
in  itself.     But  this  does  not  diminish  the  ^-alue  of  the  commentaries 
which  he  has  published,  of  which  we  think  very  highly. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  Psalms — on  which  the  Christian 
Church  has  laid  its  hold  as  its  storehouse  of  prayers  and  hymns — a 
truly  devotional  commentary  is  a  great  aid  and  help  to  the  Christian 
soul,  and  this  Dr.  Home's  work  supplies.  No  doubt  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  he  has  sometimes  carried  his  principle  to  too  great  excess ; 
but  in  the  main  his  principle  we  believe  is  true,  and  where  it  is 
injudiciously  applied  we  may  consider  his  commentary  as  a  holy 
meditation  on  the  subject  of  the  Psalm,  rather  than  an  exegetical 
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explanation  of  it.  It  is  very  profitable  as  a  devotional  work ;  and  if 
a  new  edition  were  published,  whicb  supplied  the  results  of  modera 
criticism,  so  tliiit  each  might  be  read  separately,  the  union  of  the  two 
methods  would  be  of  verj-  great  advantage  to  all  who  desire  to  rewl 
the  Pstdins  with  edification.  We  believe  that  this  work,  although 
not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  critical  scholars  in  the  present  day,  has; 
such  a  ba.sis  of  truth,  that  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  bo  obsolete. 

"We  have  spoken  now  of  the  great  literary  work  of  Dr.  Home's 
life — his  "  Coinmcutnrj'  on  the  I'salms."  But  this  was  by  no  menus 
his  only  pnblicufion.  Wo  find  also  seventy-five  sermons  publishetl 
in  his  works  by  Jones  of  Nayhmd,  who  prefixed  a  life  of  Bishop 
Ilome,  \^  one  volume,  to  this  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Bishop 
Home.  For  Jones  of  Xnyland — the  author  of  that  beautiful  little 
volume,  "  The  Book  of  Nature  " — we  have  a  very  great  respect,  but 
he  is  about  the  worst  biographer  that  can  be  found.  His  life  of  l)r. 
Home  is  miserably  arranged,  the  stoiy  as  ill-told  as  it  can  be ;  no 
list  is  given  of  the  books  published  in  his  lifetime,  no  account  is  given 
of  his  course  as  Dean  of  Canterbury — one  of  the  chief  dignities  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  unsutis- 
fiictory  specimens  of  biography  which  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to 
meet  with. 

It  is  probably  well  for  all  parties  that  Jones  of  Nayland  did  not 
obtain  the  post  of  Astronomer-Royal,  which,  it  apjx'ars  from  lettere 
in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  there  were  some  attempts  to  obtain  for 
him.  It  is  the  first  scientific  position  in  England,  and  its  occupant 
ought  to  be,  like  the  present  Astronomer-Royal,  a  first-rate  mafhe- 
matician.  Jones  woidd  hardly  have  been  fitted  for  this  post ;  aud  it 
lie  had  obtained  it,  he  would  have  been  drawn  aside  from  more 
spiritual  and  more  congenial  studies. 

The  works  of  Home,  as  published  by  him,  contain  (besides  the 
biographical  volume)  the  Commeutury  on  the  Psalms  in  two  volumes, 
three  volumes  of  Sermons  (seventy-fi\e  sermons  in  number),  and  n 
volume  of  small  miscellaneous  pieces,  such  as  the  "  Statement  of  the 
Case  between  Hutchinson's  Philosophy  and  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton," 
the  "  Ijetters  on  Infidelity,"  &c. ;  but,  however  excellent  some  of 
these  pieces  may  be,  the  fame  of  Dr.  Home  will  always  rest  on  his 
Commentary. 

Many  of  the  letters  of  Bishop  Home,  now  before  us,  belong  to  the 
later  portion  of  his  career  ;  and  several  of  them  are  quite  worthy  of 
publication  for  their  beauty  of  composition  and  for  the  cheerful  phiy- 
fulness  of  spirit  which  they  exhibit.  The  following  letter,  although 
it  relates  only  to  u  domestic  event,  is  so  touching  in  its  graphic 
description  and  its  playful  spirit,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  everj- 
reader.     It  was  written  after  a  journey  to  Bristol,  iu  order  to  pluci* 
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his  youngest  daughter  luidcr  the  cai-e  of  TlttTmith  More  and  her 

"Mag.  CM., Apr.  28,  1786. 
"Mr  DKAK  FarEtrD, 

"  You  have  heard  me  mention  my  late  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Aldcnnon 
Bates,  who  had  in  his  cellar,  when  I  viewed  it  with  jibilosopher  Jones  and 
treasurer  Stevens,  500  doz.  of  port — all — aa  he  was  pit-used  to  expreers 
it — -for  iha  ton*  of  y' eUrgy.  The  Alderman,  alas!  is  gone,  but  hia  partner 
that  waa,  Xlr.  Smith,  succeeded  him,  and  the  house  ki'cps  its  full  credit. 
Writing  this  day  for  a  parcel  of  tho  best  old  port,  fit  for  immediate  use,  I 
have  taken  the  libei'ty  to  order  a  couple  of  hampers  of  the  same  to  bo  uddroseed 
to  the  Vice- Dean,  of  which  his  acceptance  is  requested ;  and  I  duubt  not  but 
that  wo  shall  be  able  to  give  satisfactiou  to  AJi'.  j-  Bf".,  a«  well  at  to  Uktr 
inftrior  pattort  and  curates. 

"  I  do  not  find  it  is  absolutely  settled  who  is  to  accompany  the  Mrtrt>- 
politan ;  but  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Bristol,  being  much  subject  to  fits  of 
tho  gout,  may  decline ;  and  the  odds  are  in  a  manner  nine  to  uothiug  on 
tho  angel  of  the  church  of  St.  David's.  The  circumstance  of  an  angel  ia 
the  gout,  reminds  me  of  Hawes's  giving  that  appellation  tn  Joy  y*  taylor  ;  on 
which,  John  Allen  exclaimed — '  The  first  angel,  1  think,  1  ever  beaid  of 
witli  a  wooden  leg .' ' 

"  Wc  had  charming  weather  for  our  excursion.  Your  friend,  Sarah, 
showed  gi'cnt  fortitude,  tempered  with  a  due  mixture  of  sensibility.  She 
preferred  three  petitions — 1.  That  she  might  see  fiath.  before  she  was  shut 
up  at  Bristol.  2.  That  on  the  evening  preceding  her  ndmiflsion,  we  might 
play  a  pool  at  commerce ;  and  3.  That  we  might  drink  a  glass  of  punch 
together,  as  you  know,  papa,  said  she,  you  promised  me.  We  came,  on  the 
last  morning,  from  the  inn  at  the  Hot- wells — the  coach  stopped  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill — I  got  out,  and  walked  up  witli  her,  after  filie  had  taken  leave  of 
her  mama.  1  asked  her,  how  she  felt  ?  '  A  little  uneasy,  while  you  are  all 
in  Bristol :  whm  1  know  you  arc  gone,  I  shall  compose  myself  and  set  to 
business.'  Coming  to  tho  house,  and  looking  up  at  it :  '  This  house  does  not 
look  so  pleasant  to-dny,  papa,  as  it  did  yesterday !'  Here  it  was  almost  over 
with  me.  We  entered,  and  after  some  cheerful  chat  with  the  good  ladies 
(who  seem  to  be  very  excellent  ones  indeed),  I  kiiised  her,  and  took  my  leave. 
She  came  to  the  door  with  me,  and  desired  she  might  look  at  y*  coach,  till  it 
was  out  of  sight.  Her  cotmtenance  was  steady,  but  pensive ;  and  a  cahn 
chrystal  drop  stood  in  each  eye,  which  probably  fell  at  the  instant  when  the 
carriage  disappeared.  I  rejoined  my  companions,  and  tluough  the  oval  glass 
at  the  back  ot  the  coach,  we  gazed  on  the  little  figure  at  the  dour,  as  lung  oa 
we  could,  till  we  turned  a  comer,  and — aU  was  over. — Our  journey  was 
rendered  pleasant  by  an  agreeable  and  lively  fritnd,  Mrs.  Kennioott,  who 
kindly  accompanied  us.  But  when  we  came  back  to  the  old  house,  we  found 
wo  had  lost  our  fiddle,  and  were  dull  enough— a  cloudy  sky,  and  u  cold  blast 
from  the  North,  ever  since.  We  may  sec  our  daughter,  growing  up  to 
be,  I  liopc,  a  good  girl ;  but,  as  my  wife  observed,  we  aliall  see  Sally  ITorM 
no  more.  It  is  not,  however,  fit  that  she  should  continue  always  a  child,  or 
I — what  I  am  at  this  present  writing,  and  what  Mrs.  Berkeley,  1  know,  will 
give  me  great  credit  for  boing-^ 

"  Your  mournful  friend, 

"G.  H." 

We  have  a  littlo  postscript  to  add  to  this  letter.     It  is  aa  ext 
ham  a  letter  written  by  a  hidy  who  was  intimate  with  "  Sally  Home" 
m  after-life.     It  was  written  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  the 
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daughter  of  Bishop  Home  with  whom  she  had  heen  intimate  bore 
the  Christian  name  of  Sarah.  The  answer,  among  other  pleasant 
traita  of  character,  contained  the  following  account  of  her  friend  the 
daughter  of  the  Bishop,  who  hud  more  than  once  gone  to  Lausanne 
to  pay  her  a  visit : — 

"  I  do  not  know  what  information  your  friend  requires  concerning  my 
very  dear  imd  highly  valued  friend,  Mrs.  Hole,  but  I  can  most  truly  affirm  that 
I  never  knew  or  more  truly  loved,  respected,  and  admired  any  one  than 
Sarah  Hole  [the  Sally  Hornc  of  the  letter].  I  never  knew  a  more  perfect 
character — highly  religious,  but  cheerful,  lively,  frank  (beyond  any  one  I  ever 
knew),  charitable,  liberal,  and  the  most  delightful  companion  1  ever  knew. 
"When  she  entered  a  room  she  seemed  to  bring  joy  with  her.  I  never  sow 
her  but  with  delight,  nor  parted  from  her  but  with  regret.  She  was 
remarkably  well  informed.  I  think  I  hear  the  cheerful  tones  of  her  voice 
while  thinking  of  her.  I  do  not  know  where  to  stop  on  this  subject ; 
but  tell  your  friend  that  she  was  the  best  and  tlic  most  charming  woman 
imaginable." 

This  lady — "  Sally  Home  "  in  her  youth — was  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Hole,  and  mother  of  tho  Eev.  Qt.  Hole,  Prebendary  of  Exetor,  who 
died  about  three  years  ago. 

It  18  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  place  on  record  such  charming 
remembrances.  The  biographer  is  often  compelled  to  reveal  weakness 
and  wickedness ;  but  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  a  more  agreeable 
task  to  set  before  the  world  bright  examples  of  godliness,  combined 
with  those  other  qualities,  which  cast  such  cheering  light  upon  the 
ordinar}-  routine  of  daily  life.  Many  of  the  letters  which  it  is  the 
fashion  now  to  publish,  detail  the  scandal  of  past  generations,  which 
it  would  be  a  mercy  to  the  world  to  forget.  It  may  be  true  enough 
that  men  are  not  heroes  to  their  valets ;  but  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  introduce  the  public  to  their  dressing-room,  that  it  may  delight 
itself  with  pulling  down  the  lofty  to  its  own  level.  We  could  wish 
that  some  letters,  repenting  the  foolish  things  said  by  Nelson  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine,  had  been  suppres-sed.  We  do  not  wish 
to  excuse  moral  q\\\  ;  but  to  drag  forward  and  particidarixc  the  weak- 
nesses of  80  great  and  noble  a  servant  of  his  coimtry,  can  hardly  do 
any  real  good,  and  is  certainly  calculated  to  lower  the  taste  of  tho 
public. 

The  next  letter  which  we  propose  to  print  relates  to  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest  towards  the  close  of  the  lost  century — tho  libera- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  from  the  bondage  in  which  it 
had  been  kept  from  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  the  Pre- 
tender until  the  year  1788 — when  the  Scottish  bishops  agreed  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  George  III.  and  to  submit  to  the 
Government.  In  1792  an  Act  was  passed,  which  permitted  the 
clergj-  ordained  by  the  Scottish  bishops  to  minister  in  public  in  their 
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own  churches,  without  fear  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  transportation, 
to  which  they  had  been  previously  liable.  They  were,  however, 
prohibited  from  ministering  in  English  churches  until  the  year  1840, 
when  a  modified  permission  was  given,  which  would  enable  them  to 
officiate  for  two  successive  Simdays,  under  permission  in  writing  fixan 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  great  enemy  to  any  amelioration  in 
their  condition  was  Lord  Thurlow,  but  his  opposition  was  at  last 
withdrawn. 

The  letter  which  we  here  print  gives  a  little  episode  in  the  historj' 
of  this  case — 

"  mddington,  July  nth,  '89. 
"  My  deae  Fkiend, 

"  It  was  my  hap  to  reach  the  great  city  just  at  the  time  when  our  poor 
Scots  friends  were  routed,  horse  and  foot,  by  the  single  arm  of  the  giant  Gognia- 
gog  in  the  House  of  Lords,  through  the  fault,  as  I  suppose,  of  JSdry  Dutidta*. 
Messrs.  Stevens,  Bouchier,  and  self  called  upon  them  in  the  hour  of  distress, 
and  apprehending  the  immediate  application  of  a  cordial  might  be  expedient, 
invited  them  to  a  good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  claiet,  at  the  '  Crown  and 
Anchor.'  The  angel  of  the  Church  of  Dundee  hod  stniined  the  back  sinew 
of  his  right  leg,  and  was  in  bed.  The  other  two  came,  and  the  day  went  off 
extraordinarily  well  indeed.  Abemethy  was  in  good  spirits,  and  Skinner 
said  as  many  shrewd  and  arch  things  as  one  could  wish  from  any  one  man 
in  the  time  given.  "We  adjourned,  for  our  tea,  to  that  house  in  Thavie's  Inn, 
where  Tories  are  always  well  received  by  Glasse,  Bacon,  Stevens,  and  Co. 
The  next  day  they  were  to  see  Mr.  Pett,  and  Hary,  and  some  other  friends, 
and  then  march  for  Oxford,  in  their  way  to  the  Noord.  I  took  the  shortest 
way  down  before  them,  to  be  ready  for  showing  Oxford  on  the  day  follow- 
ing (I  think  Friday  y«  10th).  We  did  what  we  could  by  the  assistance  of 
my  leathern  convenience,  but  it  rained  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  coming 
together :  and  about  two  o'clock,  they  all  three  set  off  in  one  chaise,  from 
(their  proper  sign)  the  '  Crost,'  having  received  the  warmest  assurances  from 
their  friends  in  town  that  their  busiiie»»  ehould  be  done  next  year,  without 
their  having  the  trouble  of  another  journey — and  thus  ends  the  chapter  of 
Epiicopacy  Protestant  for  this  season."  * 

There  is  among  the  MS.  letters,  &c.,  from  which  we  quote,  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  betw^con  the  Scottish  bishops  and  Dr.  Berkeley, 
who  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  promoting  their  cause. 

The  reputation  of  Br.  Home  as  a  preacher  was  very  high  during 
his  lifetime,  but  his  sermons,  although  many  of  them  were  verj' excel- 
lent, and  most  of  them  abound  in  practical  good  sense  and  a  very 
devout  vein  of  thought,  Avould  probably  in  the  present  day  hardly 
sustain  the  very  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  their  author,  who  was 
considered  one  of  the  very  best  preachers  of  his  own  time.  But  they 
will  always  have  a  sterling  value  for  those  who  love  holy  thoughts 
and  devout  meditations,  and  they  were  in  advance  of  the  general 
views  of  the  age. 

♦  As  a  postsoript  to  thia  letter  wo  find  the  following  words,  which  are  a  kind  of  pnn 
on  the  word  gala.  "  We  have  a  gitta  here  every  evening — three-and-thirty  cows  go  to  be 
milked,  besides  the  bull  I " 
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The  letters  we  have  hitherto  quoted  are  those  which  are  written  in 
that  lighter  vein  of  innocent  mirth  so  happily  adopted  at  times  by 
Bishop  Home,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  corre- 
spondence was  of  the  sauic  cburacter.  There  arc  other  letters  in  a 
very  different  tone.  One  of  these  is  a  very  remarkable  letter,  and 
well  worth  quotation.  It  was  written  on  the  iippointmont  of  Dr. 
Berkeley  to  the  Ancarage  of  Bray. 

"  Otham,  Aug.  27,  1759. 
"  Mt  dear  Geobge, 

"1  wasjust  about  to  fulfill  my  promise  of  giving  you  a  line  from  Gotham 
when  Lloyd' »  Chronich  suggested  an  udditional  rc.iaon  for  doing  it  imme- 
diately, by  informing  me  of  your  being  presented  by  the  AE'"  to  a  piece  of 
preferment,  of  which  I  sincerely  give  you  joy,  as  it  will  contribute  to  my 
happiness  if  it  contributes  to  yours.  The  AB',  I  fancy,  has  a  mind  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  place  by  showing  that  the  tersalile  inijeninm  of  a 
predecessor  of  yours,  was  not  owing  to  any  quality  peculiar  to  that  air,  but 
that  there  may  be  a  Vicar  of  liray  of  intlcxible  integrity.  For  y'  nothing 
this  vain  world  can  bestow  will  ever  prevail  with  you  to  swerve  from  the 
soimd  principles  you  have  formed,  I  think  1  can  assure  myself  from  what  I 
know  of  you.  You  are  now  launching  out  into  im  ocean  whose  rocks  and 
quicksands  you  lu-e  not  unacquainted  with,  however  a  good  spring  tide 
may  for  y*  present  conceal  tlicni  i'rom  sight.  Your  situation  and  connections 
will  expose  you  to  many  aud  great  temptations,  which  others,  whose  lot 
it  is  to  creep  with  their  little  barks  idong  the  shore,  are  free  from.  Obliga- 
tion naturully  follows  favour,  and  depeudancc  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  promotion.  Hor  is  anything  more  certainly  commendable  than  gratitude 
to  our  benefactors.  But  the  sad  misfortune  of  these  our  times  is,  that 
patrons  think  they  have  a  right  to  command  what  wo  have  no  right  to 
bestow,  and  post  a  man  as  an  ingratc  who  cores  not  to  make  a  compliment  of 
his  conscience.  And  the  wise  and  powerful  of  the  earth  know  that  nothing 
stingfl  a  generous  mind  like  the  brand  of  ingratitude,  rather  than  submit  to 
■which  a  m»n  will  bo  strongly  tempted  to  step  a  little  way  out  of  his  duty 
to  God  and  the  Church  for  once.  And  when  he  bus  done  it  once,  he  will 
find  less  reluctance  in  doing  it  y*  second  time,  still  less  the  third,  and  so  on 
till  a  conduct  the  reverse  of  his  former  becomes  habitual  and  natural  to  him. 
And  then,  as  new  practices  will  not  agree  with  old  principles,  a  fresh  set 
must  be  looked  out  for,  that  a  decent  conformity  may  be  preserved.  Thus  a 
man  is  gradually  seduced  and  allured  into  sentiments  and  actions,  which  had 
they  been  bluntly  proposed  to  him  i';i  purU  naturalibus,  he  would  with 
pleasure  have  gone  to  the  stake  rather  than  adopt  and  perpetrate.  These 
temptations  I  confess  may  appear  bigger  than  the  life  to  me  as  viewed 
through  the  magnifying  gloss  of  a  temper  timid  and  irresolute,  which  makes 
me  often,  on  my  bended  knees,  to  bless  God  that  I  am  not  exposed  to  them, 
and  most  earnestly  to  heseccli  him  that  I  never  may,  but  rather  be  confined 
all  my  life  to  the  lowest  room,  than  hazartl  ray  integrity  by  going  up  higher. 
Nor  can  I  help  admiring  and  adoring  the  wisdom  of  God  in  appointing  you 
to  this  conflict,  whom  he  has  blessed  with  an  holy  courage  and  boldness  in 
the  cause  of  truth  that  I  scarce  ever  saw  in  any  one.  Go  on  then,  my  dew 
brother,  as  you  have  begun,  imd  persevere  to  the  end ;  luy  not  the  crown 
you  have  already  obtained  in  the  dust,  by  any  compliances  unworthy  a  son 
of  the  Bp.  of  C'loyne,  but  be  continually  adding  new  brilliants  to  it.  Let  no 
preferment  prove  a  sop  to  lay  your  zeal  to  sleep,  but  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  it,  and  showing  the  world  that  in  every  station  you  are  still  the- 
same  strenuous  advocate  for  the  faith  of  the  Church,  unaltered,  unalterable. 
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Tonr  friends,  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford,  tKe  Chnreh  of  Eng^And,  the  B^rit  rf 
yoor  departed  father,  with  his  fellow  Baints  now  shining  in  f^atj,  iiit  holy 
angela,  and  Jesus  Christ  at  the  head  of  all,  expect  this  at  yonr  hands,  and 
long  to  have  their  eyes  blessed  with  beholding  it.  God  Almighty  prosper  you 
in  all  things,  and  preserve  you  a  fixed  star  in  the  firmament  of  his  Church, 
till  haring  shone  all  your  appointed  time  below,  you  shine  for  erer  above. 

"  Make  my  compliments  acceptable  to  Mrs.  Be^eley,  and  believe  nw  te  he, 
with  entire  affection,  ever  yours, 

(Signed)  "G.  Hobk»." 

The  tone  of  this  letter  reflects  the  earnestness  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  character  of  Dr.  Home,  of  whose  deep  piety  and  true  devotion  no 
reader  of  his  "  Commentary"  can  doubt.  He  there  speaks  evidently 
from  the  heart,  and  this  will  always  endear  that  book  to  the  tree 
Christian. 

In  regard  to  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  Mrs.  Berkeley,  in  tho  preface  or 
introduction  to  a  volume  of  "  Posthumous  Sermons  of  Dr.  Berkeley," 
published  by  her,  tells  a  very  different  story  from  that  which  forms 
the  fotmdation  of  the  old  song.  The  latter  story,  being  found  in 
Fuller,  can  certainly  boast  of  some  antiquity.  But  the  story  told 
by  Mrs.  Berkeley,  which  is  the  tradition  of  the  place,  relates  to  smne 
other  occurrence.  It  is  this  :  that  James  I.,  having  been  sepa- 
rated from  his  suite  in  himting,  rode  up  to  the  Bear  Inn  at  Maiden- 
head, and,  entering  the  inn  as  a  stranger,  asked  for  some  dinner. 
This  happened  on  a  Wednesday  in  Lent, — and  at  that  time  it  was 
not  considered  Popish  to  fast  in  Lent, — ^but  the  Vicar  of  Bray  and 
his  curate,  having  secured  nil  the  fish  to  be  obtained  at  this  inn,  were 
dining  up-atairs.  Tho  king  begged  to  be  permitted  to  join  their 
party,  which  was  allowed ;  but  when  the  time  of  reckoning  came,  the 
king  professed  to  have  no  money  to  pay  his  share  of  the  score,  and 
requested  the  vicar  to  pay  for  him.  The  Vicar  of  Bray  was  hard 
upon  his  Majesty,  but  the  curate  said  that  his  company  was  so  pleasant 
that  they  could  only  rejoice  that  he  had  joined  them,  and  would  not 
think  of  asking  him  to  pay  any  share  of  the  dinner !  During  this 
conversation,  the  suite  arrived  in  the  inn-yard,  the  king  was  recog- 
nised, and  the  remainder  of  the  scene  scarcely  needs  description. 
The  vicar  apologized,  &c.,  but  the  king  pointed  the  attention  of  the 
curate  to  Windsor,  and  promised  that  he  should  soon  look  down  upon 
Bray  from  a  canonry  at  Windsor  ;  and  turning  to  the  vicar,  he  said, 
"  And  you,  mon,  shall  still  be  Vicar  of  Bray." 

Tho  two  stories  evidently  have  little  in  common  but  the  locality 
to  which  they  are  attributed. 

The  introduction  to  this  volume  of  Dr.  Berkeley's  sermons,  which 
was  written  by  his  widow,  evidently  shows  that  her  mind  was  partially 
off  its  balance,  which  appear  sfrom  many  indications  in  the  MS.  letters, 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted  so  largely,  to  hare  been  the  case. 
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Whatever  eccentricity  alio  may  have  exhibited,  it  ia  quite  clear  that 
she  became  partially  deranged,  and  all  her  eccentricities  must  bo 
attributed  to  this  source.  She  appears  to  have  been  very  amiable 
until  this  visitation  afflicted  her.  It  was  a  source  of  great  miaerj'  to 
her  husband  and  to  all  around  her,  but  as  it  was  from  a  visitation  of 
Providence,  no  moral  blame  can  attach  to  her.  Indeed,  no  one  can 
read  the  concluding  sentences  of  her  introduction  without  perceiving 
this.  After  informing  the  public  that,  IxjLng  determined  that  the 
pastry-cooks  shall  not  have  her  husband's  sermons,  she  has  hud  only 
200  copies  printed  !  she  adds  that  she  is  not  of  the  opinion  of 
the  witty  Mrs.  G — v — 1,  who  said  that  sermons,  like  potted  meat«, 
are  all  alike  ;  "  for,"  adds  Mrs.  Berkeley,  and  they  are  the  last  words 
of  her  preface,  "  I  prefer  potted  lamprey  to  potted  char  !  " 

The  friendship  between  her  husband  and  Dr.  Home  appears  to 
have  continued  without  abatement  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
their  correspondence  is  worthy  of  the  high  and  honourable  positions 
they  respectively  occupied — the  one  as  Dean,  the  other  as  Prebendary 
of  Canterbury.  Among  the  correspondence  in  our  hands  tlicre  is  a 
very  beautiful  letter  from  Mrs.  Home,  describing  the  religious  calm- 
ness of  the  last  hours  of  this  excellent  prelate,  but  as  it  adds  little  to 
that  which  has  been  already  published,  we  forbear  to  quote  it. 

It  will  be  needless  now  to  prolong  this  little  supplement  to  the 
existing  biographies  of  the  late  Bi.shop  Home.  We  can  only  hopo 
that  the  partial  withdrawal  of  the  curtain  from  the  private  life  of 
this  eminent  prelate  may  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  love  and 
reverence  with  which  he  has  usually  been  regarded.  We  neither 
think  it  right  to  parade  imaginary  virtues  before  the  public,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  we  think  it  desirable  always  to  publish  overji,hing 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  which  can  be  raked  up  about  every  person 
of  eminence ;  but  as  in  the  course  of  a  long  correspondence  which 
came  accidentally  into  our  hands,  there  is  not  a  word  which  either  of 
the  writers  need  desiro  to  obliterate,  if  wo  can  impart  to  others  tho 
great  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  some  of  these 
letters,  we  feel  that  in  publishing  such  charming  compositions,  we 
arc  luising,  and  not  diminisliing,  the  fame  of  a  prelate  whom  we 
deeply  reverence,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  ministering  to  no 
unworthy  curiosity,  and  no  love  of  mere  tri\'ial  gossip. 

The  "  Commentary  "  of  Bishop  Uome  will  be  prized  by  Christian 
hearts  as  long  as  learning  and  devotion  can  command  respect  and 
love,  and  if  we  have  assisted  in  making  known  some  of  its  special 
merits,  and  throwing  a  little  new  light  upon  the  life  of  its  honoured 
author,  our  labour  will  not  have  been  altogether  in  vain. 

Henry  J.  Rose. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  ON  CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS. 


Ih  Onuxmai*  of  tit  Matitter.  Caie  titbmitted  to  Cowud  «■  Mtaj^  if 
ttciral  Archbithopt  and  Bitkopi  of  the  Cniitd  Okterek  of  Bi§lad 
and  Jnland;  together  with  the  joiot  opinion  thereon  of  the  Attoncf' 
Oenerel,  &c.    London,  IS86. 

Dit/mttd  Ritual  Onumtnis  and  L'toga.  A  Ctue  wutmatUd  em  Ma(^«f 
the  English  Church  Union ;  with  the  opinions  theicon  cf  Her 
Majeaty't  Advocate,  he.    London,  1B68. 

TN  two  previous  articles  in  this  Journal  certain  positions  of  the 
-*-  Ritualists  were  eiuunincd  in  relation  to  the  existing  law.*  The 
progress  of  events  has  now  made  it  necessarj'  to  consider  a  different 
question,  yiz.  the  propriety  of  legislation  in  connection  with  Hitualism. 
Being  of  opinion  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  against  the  Kitualists  on 
other  points,  we  prefer  to  treat  this  question  chiefly  in  relation  to 
vestments,  t  It  is  well  known  that  lawyers  are  divided  on  the  point 
whether  our  present  usage  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Rubric,  which 
seems  to  send  us  back  for  the  ornaments  of  ministers  to  the  first 
Prayer- Book  of  Edward  VI.,  where  albes,  copes,  vestments,  {i.e.  pro- 
bably, chasubles),  and  tunicles,  are  expressly  mentioned.  Moreover 
dicta  are  to  be  found  in  "  Westerton  r.  Liddcll "  (though  the  ques- 
tion of  vestments  was  not  directly  in  issue  in  that  case),  which  tend 
to  throw  doubt  on  the  legality  of  our  present  practice.* 

In  this  state  of  things  great  uncertainty  (to  say  the  least  of 
it)  prevails  in  men's  minds,  and  there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  of 
apprehension  as  to  the  consequences  of  a  conflict  between  an 
obsolete  and  forgotten  law,  and  long  and  continuous  customs,  not 

•  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  1 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  313. 

t  Our  former  articles  did  not  profess  to  inreitigftt*  this  point, 

X  Moore's  "  Report,"  pp.  167,  159. 
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Ifltcly  to  bo  abandoned  without  a  struggle.  For  tho  contention  on 
both  sides  has  its  root.s  in  deep  religioas  grounds — RituaKsm  being 
in  this  matter  emphatically  the  outward  expression  of  dogma.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  bo  deemed  by 
many  that  the  case  has  arisen,  which,  if  it  arose  in  any  temporal 
matter  where  far  less  interests  were  involved,  would  warrant  and 
-demand  the  interposition  of  Parliament.  The  question  is,  is  there 
anything  in  the  fact  that  the  point  at  issue  is  ecclesiastical,  not  ci\Tl, 
which  takes  it  out  of  the  ordinary  rule  ?  .iVnd  this  question  may  bo 
considered  cither  on  general  grounds,  as  to  the  abstract  propriety  of 
Parliamentary  legislation  in  Church  matters,  or  on  the  more  restricted 
basis  of  the  propriety  of  such  legislation  in  the  case  before  us. 

In  the  following  pages  we  propose  to  deal  with  the  latter  and 
narrower  of  these  i.ssues  alone.  We  shall,  therefore,  acbnit  for  the 
sake  of  our  argument,  without  desiring  on  this  occasion  to  expres.s 
•any  opinion  thereon,  the  position  that  Parliament  is  not  in  general 
a  very  tit  body  to  settle  Church  questions,  especially  when  dog- 
matic considerations  are  involved ;  and  that  if  it  should  ever  do  so, 
it  would  be  proper  that  it  should  only  be  called  in  to  give  effect  to 
what  has  already  been  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  And  further, 
though  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  cannot  bo  said  adequately  to 
represent  tho  Church,'  yet  that  its  opinion  should  at  all  events 
be  first  had  as  a  sort  of  presmnptivc  evidence  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Clergy  on  the  proposed  measure. 

Taking  this  position  for  granted,  for  our  present  purpose,  wo 
proceed  to  make  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  subject. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  Prayer- Book  of  Edward  VI.  (put  forth  by 
2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  c,  1),  tho  use  of  the  surplice  is  enjoined,  "in  the 
saying  or  singing  of  Matins  and  Evensong,  Baptizing  and  Burj-ing," 
lut  by  a  rubric  in  the  Communion  Service  it  is  said — 

"  Upon  the  day,  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  tho  ministration  of  the  holy 
Communion,  the  Priest  that  ahall  execute  the  holy  ministry,  shall  put  upon 
Mm  tho  vesture  appointed  for  that  ministration,  that  is  to  say  :  a  white  albe 
plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope.  And  where  there  be  many  Priests  or  Deacons, 
then  80  many  shall  be  ready  to  help  the  Priest  in  the  ministrations  as  shall 
be  requisite :  and  shall  have  upon  them  likewise  tho  vestures  appointed  for 
their  ministry,  that  is  to  say,  albcs  with  tnnicles." 

By  the  second  Prayer-Book,  put  forth  in  1552  (by  5  and  6  Edw.  W., 
c.  1),  the  albo  vestment  and  cope  were  abolished,  and  Priests  or  Deacons 
were  to  use  a  surplice  only  at  all  times  in  their  ministration. 

*  It  does  not  ropretent  the  clergy  of  the  Northern  Prorince,  nor  of  Ireland,  nor  the 
lAity  of  ftny  port  of  the  Church.  In  a  practical  point  of  ricw,  howertr,  it  \»  not  pro- 
]»Ue  Uuit  any  of  these  bodie*  -would  bo  more  favoorable  to  Bitualism  than  the  Conroca- 
tion  of  Cantcrbnr}-. 
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The  reign  of  Mary  OTertumed  eTerything ;  but  when  Elizabedi 
came  to  the  Crown,  the  followmg  rules  were  adopted  : — 

Ker  Act  of  Uniformity  (1  Eliz.  c.  2)  re-established  the  second 
Praycr-Book  of  Edward,  with  one  or  two  small  alterations  not  bearing 
on  our  present  subject ;  and,  had  this  been  all,  the  albe,  Teetment,  and 
cope  would  hare  been  discarded.     But  there  was  a  proTiso — 

"  That  such  ornament*  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  ministers  tlieieof^  ihall 
be  retained  and  be  in  nae,  as  was  in  this  Church  of  England  bj  anthoiity  of 
Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  antil 
other  order  shall  be  therein  taken  by  the  authority  of  the  Qaeen's  Majesty,  witii 
the  advice  of  her  Cammissioneis  i^ipointed  and  anthorijsed  under  the  Gnat 
Seal  of  England  for  causes  Eodeaastacal,  or  of  the  Metropolitan  of  thia 
Beahn."* 

And  in  tbe  Prayer-Book  of  1559  a  mhric  was  inserted,  which  aeems 
to  have  been  intended  to  express  the  effect  of  the  proviso,  tTinngh  ft 
does  not  agree  with  it  with  perfect  exactness  : — 

"  And  here  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Minister  at  the  time  of  the  ConmiuBiai 
and  at  all  other  times  in  his  ministration,  shall  use  such  ornaments  in  the 
Church  as  were  in  use  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of 
King  Edward  YI.,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  set  in  the  beginnii^  of 
this  book." 

Soon  afterwards  the  Queen  issued  a  set  of  injunctions,  bat  they  do 

not  expressly  mention  the  vestments  in  public  worship. 

However,  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  drew  up  certain  "  interpret 

tations  and  further  considerations  "  of  them,t  one  of  which  runs — 

"  That  there  be  used  only  but  one  apparel,  as  the  cope  in  the  ministration 
of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  and  the  surplice  in  all  other  ministrations." 

Four  or  five  years  later  appeared  the  document  called  the  "  Adver- 
tisements," J  which  dealt  directly  with  the  question  as  follows : — 

"  Item,  in  ministration  of  the  holy  Communion  in  the  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  the  principal  Minister  shall  use  a  cope  with  Gospeller 
and  Epistoler  agreeably ;  and  at  all  other  prayers  to  be  said  at  the  Communion 
table,  to  use  no  copes,  but  surplices." 

"  Item,  That  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  wear  a  surplice  with  a  silk  hood 
in  the  quire,  and  when  they  preach  in  the  cathedral  or  collegiate  churdi,  to 
wear  their  hood." 

"  Item,  That  every  Minister  saying  any  public  prayers,  or  ministering  of 
the  sacraments,  or  other  rites  of  the  Church,  shall  wear  a  comely  surplice 
with  sleeves,  to  be  provided  at  the  charges  of  the  parish ;  and  that  the  parish 
provide  a  decent  table,  standing  on  a  frame,  for  the  communion  table." 

The  precise  authority  of  this  document  has  been  much  disputed. 
Professing,  upon  the  face  of  it,  to  be  in  the  Queen's  name,  it  has 
been  contended  that  it  must  have  been  issued  in  exercise  and  eiecu- 

*  Thorn  is  some  ground  to  believe  that  this  prOTiso  came  from  no  ecclesiastical  soime, 
but  from  the  Queen,  or  har  lay  oouncillon.  See  Harrison,  "Hist.  Inquiry  into  tke 
Bubric,"  p.  S4 ;  and  Hr.  Milton's  pamphlet,  "  The  Sacrificial  Vestmenta,  are  tiiey  Legd," 
&c.,  p.  12.  t  "  Card.  Doc.  Ann.,"  1,  236.  J  Ibid.,  1, 321. 
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tion  of  the  power  reserved  to  the  Crown  by  the  pro\4so  in  1  Eliz.  c.  2, 
and  hud  the  force  of  kw.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that 
some  doubt  exists  whether  it  ever  actually  received  the  royal  sanc- 
tion.* The  question  is  one  of  subordinate  importance  for  our  present 
purpose.  There  seems  little  ground  to  question  that  the  compro- 
mise to  which  the  Advertisements  witness,  was  in  fact  acted  on  as 
•  mturitnum  from  thenceforth.f 

The  Canons  of  1571  hardly  go  so  far.     One  of  them  says — 

"  No  Bean  or  Archdeacon,  nor  Residentiary,  nor  Master,  nor  Warden,  nor 
head  of  any  college,  or  cathedral  church,  neither  President,  nor  Hector,  nor 
any  of  that  order  by  what  name  soever  they  be  called,  shall  hereafter  wear 
the  grey  amice,  or  any  otlier  garment  which  hath  been  defiled  with  the  like 
superstition.  But  every  one  of  them  in  their  churches  shall  wear  only  that 
liuen  garment  which  is  as  yet  retained  by  the  Queen's  commandment, 
and  also  Ids  scholar's  hood  according  to  every  man's  calling  and  degree  in 
8cbool."J 

These  Canons  are  not,  of  course,  quoted  as  authoritative,  but  as  show- 
ing the  view  taken  by  Convocation  at  that  time.§ 

Not  only  are  vi.sitation  articles  extant  showing  the  practice  of  the 
Bishops.ll  but  the  Royal  Commissioners  acted  in  a  Uko  manner. 

Thus,  in  1'577,  Barnes,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  others  his  associates, 
*'  the  Uueeu's  Highness'  Commissioners,"  inquire — 

"  Whether  there  be  any  .  .  .  that  refuse  to  wear  the  surplice  in  the  church 
at  miiiii-tratiou  of  sacraments  and  using  of  divine  service ;  or  that  neglect 
the  same.  Item,  whether  your  several  parish  churches  and  chapels  be  furnished 
with,  and  liave  all  necessary  books  and  other  furnitures  requisite,  and  which 
by  the  laws  and  injunctions  ought  there  to  be  had  ;  and  whether  that  any  be 
kaown  or  suspected  to  have  or  keep  any  vestments,  tnnicles,  mass  books, 
grailM,  &c.,  images,  crucifixes,  pixes,  or  any  other  such  cursed  and  execrated 
abominable  monuments  of  superstition,  popery,  and  idolatry."^ 

Sometimes  they  seem  to  haye  gone  beyond  the  Advertisements  in 

*  The  document  ii  cited  oa  "  the  AdvcrUscmentM  pnljU-shwl  anno  7Eli«.,"  in  tho  Ouions 
of  1604  ;  and  aa  the  "  AdveitisemeDta  of  Queen  EUaibcth  of  blosacd  Dicmorj-,"  in  thoee  of 
1640 ;  whiob,  though  aftenraids  diMllowed,  were  conBnncd  by  tho  Crown  at  the  time, 
and  are  oTidunce  of  the  way  it  wni  looked  upon  at  that  day. 

t  It  ia  indood  probable  that  nothing  more  had  been  generally  mcd  tincc  the  new 
Praytn'-Buok  ramc  into  force,  and  in  seme  places  not  lo  much. 

J  Given  in  Latin  in  "Card.  Synod.,"  i.  116;  and  in  English  in  Perry's  "  Lawful 
Church  Ornaments,"  p.  246. 

}  They  wern  cite<l  in  "  Woaterton  r.  Liddell,"  on  th"  question  of  Communion  Tablna. 
Tho  Court  diiid—"  Although  Ihcic  canons,  not  having  rccrivwl  the  Hoynl  assent,  wore  not 
of  thcmaelves  of  lilniiing  forco,  it  is  probable  that  they  wfro  generally  acted  upon,  sad 
'  Mufiidenlly  ehow  what  was  at  that  time  understood  to  be  the  piopcr  material  of  the 
o."  kc—Moarr,  p.  186. 

I  See  those  of  Sandys,  Grindal,  Whitgift,  Piers,  ritcd  in  Bohertaon's  "How  shall  we 
Conform,"  &c.,  pp.  97,  109,  1 10 ;  and  of  Parker,  in  Harrioon's  "  Hint.  Inquiry,"  p.  123.  * 

fl  Quoti-d  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Vestments ;  What  has  been  said  and  done  about 
them  in  th>!  Northern  Prvvinco  since  the  Keforauition."  By  Janes  Raine,  M.A.  London. 
lUvrogtons.     1866.  _j 
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itfM'tVtfy  Up  t*^tt»*!ttlM,    Thau,  the  Qneen'a  O/nmumacnen  *t  Ox^bnE 

j«  l*/?^  t/mmtttul  tlwr  anOumtum  of  •  college — 

"  V,Vltrt\y  U)  Mv*,  »T  natm  to  1)«  deCiced,  lo  that  thej  may  not  \aeaits 
m<Tirn  t//  ftf)^  iin]f*rv^Avm*  ynryxif,,  all  copes,  Testmenta,  albei,  wpwfff, 
V>/fk«,   it'UKun,   utul  inuth  other  idolatroiu  and   anpentitioiu    itaiiiaiinite 

f  >i<l<-<'/l,  it  thttm  mil  appear  in  be  aerionsljr  di«pated  by  any  tliat  tke 
<'«iifi  wttx  t«i«r)i  what  wo  have  deacribed.  Mr.  Perry  girea  a  Ist 
of  "  thri  niitlioritativo  change*  made  during  the  reign  of  Kliiaihrth, 
ntid  fill  vtmm^tintmt  deaen'ption  of  those  [omamenta]  legally  in  i»e 
Hi  thn  nut  <it  her  reign  ; "  and  in  thia  list  we  find  as  follows : — 

•'  OmumtmUt  of  tlio  Miniiiter  disutcd. 

"A*  Ihii  inhrprftalion  to  tho  Injunctions  directed  only  bat  one  appard, 
vix. '  th*i  roiin '  nir  thn  Communion,  'the  surplice 'for  all  other  miiustra- 
ti'itiit  i  Ml,  of  omnmimts  of  this  class  kept  in  Edward's  second  year,  there 
wiiiiltl  li«  iliiuied,  though  not  abolUhed — 

'•I.  Thnchniiuhlo. 

"  tint  tho  Advt<rti*(<monts  )>y  their  dispensations  permitted  further  the 
Aim\m  of- 

"  U.  (I'robahljr)  in  rntlu'drals  and  collegiate  churches  the  tunicles  worn  by 
lh*<  (lonnt'tlttr  Hitil  KptNtolor. 

"  It,  III  piiriiih  I'liuii'hos,  tho  cope,  and  tho  surplice  which  had  no  sleeves, 
or  "ttty  »mitll  kIpovos. 

"4,  111  nil  rhuM'hps  (perhaps)  tho  albe  and  its  girdle,  and  (possibly)  the 
•toW.'M 

III  tho  noxt  nngn  wt>  find  that  Canons  avowedly  based  on  the 

"  AdvortiaoMionta  "  ro(Hn>t>d  tho  formal  sanction  of  the  Crown.    The 

V*'ltU  of  tlu>  Chuous  of  1004  saj-s: — 

"  \\\  nil  onthiHlrol  i«»d  oolloginto  chxirchcs,  the  holy  CommniuoD  shall  be 
ntlniiiitMm'Al,  ilio.,  tho  prinoitvd  Minister  using  a  decent  cope,  aad  bs:^ 
niwUlol  with  tholWjvlloraiulKpistlcr  agreeably,  according  to  the  A.d-ratae- 
wwwU  puMUlu^l  ««m>  7  K\i«," 

IVAStU  ruu!«thu«;— 


"  K\Tnr  MinUter  oariug  tho  public  prayer*,  or  ministriingtbe 
w  v»ther  »»t«^»  *>t'  tho  Chwrvh,  shall  wear  a  d«««nt  and  comely  sstvlkie 
»Uv\xvv  t\»  W  p»\«vitU>«l  at  the  char|!«  of  tho  parish.  And  if  aay  raacint 
a«-<«o  i\«u\-hiw);  tho  mathT,  d<HvncT,  oir  comeliness  thereof  A;  saatt;  auC  ~m 
>W>ht<\l  by  tko  vVUnarr," 

An\l  ^m<UMt<>is  »Tx^  to  wxxMT  their  acvademtcal  h<wd&  Tbe  s^&fi  ^  'Om 
«vij;;ix  vNf  rharW  I.  w»$v  a»  a  ruKr,  of  a  like  nature.^  Ox  LamTf^  '=ai: 
W  *>«*  ohar^xl  x»ith  sacK-tsiwing  '!»  w^--  in  lii?  owx  t:&iic>d[  ant  e 
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Winchester  Cathedral,  but  it  was  not  alleged  that  he  had  encouraged 
its  use  in  pariah  churches ;  chasubles,  albos,  and  tunicles  are  not 
named  at  all.     In  fact,  Laud  justified  himself  by  the  Canons  of  1604. 

At  tlie  lleMtoration,  our  present  Pruyer-Book  was  set  forth  under 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4,  when  the  Rubric  was  finally  moulded  into 
the  form  which  it  still  retains,  and  on  which  the  dispute  has  arisen. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  letter  of  this  rubric  is  in  favour  of  the 
Eitiuilist  view.  Still,  wc  are  not  now  constructing  a  legal  argument, 
but  are  seeking  to  bring  out  nil  those  facts  which  maj"  have  weight 
with  a  deliberative  bo<ly  on  the  question  whether  the  letter  of  the 
law  needs  revision  in  order  to  harmonise  it  with  the  spirit  and 
usage  of  the  Church.  It  is  to  be  observed  then,  that  the  settlement 
of  the  Prayer-Book  was  preceded  by  the  Savoy  Conference,  when 
the  objections  of  the  Puritans  were  put  forward.  And  it  seems  clear 
from  what  then  took  place,  as  well  a.s  from  the  previous  communica- 
tions between  the  King  and  the  Nonconformists,  that  the  jirncfival 
objection  in  the  matter  of  vestments  related  to  the  surplice  only. 
Exception  is  taken — 

"  Because  this  Liturgy  eontiiineth  the  imposition  of  divers  ccremonii'S  whicli 
from  the  first  Ilctbrmation  have  by  Buntiry  learned  and  pious  mt'n  ln'cn 
judged  unwarrantable,  as,  1.  That  public  worship  moy  not  be  celebrated  by 
any  Minister  that  dare  not  wear  a  surplice." 

And  then  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  Baptism  and  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  mentioned,  and  there  follows  u  dissertation  on  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  ceremonies,  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  other  vestment. 
(See  Exception  xviii.  against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  "  Card. 
Hist.  Conf.,"  p.  310,  3rd  edition,  and  "  Documents  delating  to  the 
Settlement  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of 
16C2."     London,  1862,  p.  119.) 

Subsequently,  the  objectors  proceed  to  criticise  the  words  and 
phrases  of  various  parts  of  the  Prayer-Book,  and  cite  the  rubric  on 
ornaments,  which  then  ran  as  above  stated  (p.  546.)  They  except  ti> 
this — 

"Forasmuch  as  this  rubric  secmoth  to  bring  back  the  cope,  albo,  &c.,  and 
other  vestments,  forbitlilcn  by  the  Common  Pruyer-Book  (.5  and  C  Edw.  VI.  j, 
and  so  our  reasons  alleged  against  ceremonies  under  our  IStli  general  excep- 
tion, we  desire  it  may  be  wholly  left  out." — "Card.  Conf'.,"  p.  314  ;  "Dot. 
relating,"  &c.,  p.  123. 

The  very  wording  of  those  two  objections  appears  to  indicate  that 
the  surplice  was  treated  as  an  existing  grievance,  the  other  vest- 
ments as  something  which  it  was  feared  advantage  might  some  day 
be  taken  of  the  letter  of  a  rubric  to  re\-ive  and  restore.  The  bishops 
answer  the  eighteenth  exception  by  a  general  defence  of  the  right 
to  impose  ceremonies,  and  then  (following  their  opponents)  specially 
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defend  the  surplice,  the  kneeling,  and  the  Cross.  But  when  they 
come  to  the  rubric  on  ornaments,  they  merely  say : — 

"  For  the  reasons  given  in  oar  answer  to  the  18th  general,  whither  3rDa 
refer  us,  wc  think  it  fit  that  the  rubric  continue  as  it  is." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  under  this  brief  sentence  they  could 
have  cloaked  a  deliberate  intention  to  restore  the  vestments  of 
Edward's  first  book,  which  (with  the  exception,  at  most,  of  the  cope 
in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches)  had  been  so  long  disused 
with  the  express  consent  of  James  I.  and  the  Convocation.  Xor 
doe-s  their  practice  accord  with  such  an  intention. 

The  Visitation  Articles  of  Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1662 
(after  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  re-established  the  Prayer-Book), 
demand — 

/'         Vj    "Have  you  a  large  and  decent  surplice  (one  or  more)  for  the  Minister  to 
fwccr  at  all  times  ot  hii  public  ministration  in  the  church  ?  . .  .  . 

"  Have  you  in  your  vestry  a  hood  or  tippet  for  the  Minister  to  wear  over 
his  surplice,  if  he  be  a  graduate  ? .  .  .  . 

"  Doth  (your  Minister)  always  at  the  reading  or  celebrating  any  Divine 
o£Sce  in  your  church  or  chapel  constantly  wear  the  sniplice  and  other  his 
ecclesiastical  habit  according  to  his  degree  ?"''pC  .  .  . 

Frcwen,  Archbishop  of  York,  also  in  1662,  inquires  for  no  other 
vestment  than  a  surplice,  and  asks  whether  the  Minister — 

"Doth  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer?  ....  and  doth  he  wear  the 
surplice  while  he  performs  that  office  or  other  offices  mentioned  in  the 
Common  Prayer-Book  ?  "  f 

In  1670,  Archbishop  Sheldon  wrote  to  his  officials  to  enforce 
confomiity.     He  requires  of  parsons,  \'icar8,  and  curates — 

"  That  in  their  own  persons  in  their  churches  they  do  decently  and 
solemnly  perform  the  Divine  service  by  reading  the  prayers  of  the  Church, 
as  they  are  appointed  and  ordered  in  and  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
without  addition  to  or  diminishing  from  the  same,  or  varying,  either  in  sub- 
stani'c  or  ceremony,  from  the  order  and  method  which  by  the  said  hook  is 
set  down,  wherein  I  hear  and  am  afraid  too  many  do  oflfend  ;  and  that  in 
the  time  of  such  their  officiating,  they  ever  make  use  of,  and  wear  their 
priestly  habit,  the  surplice  and  hood." — "  Card.  Doc.,"  Ann.  2,  .329. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Communion  is  not  expressly  named  here, 
but  the  object  of  the  letter  was  to  enforce  conformity,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  those  who  neglected  or  scrupled  the 
sui-plice  were  likely  to  wear  albes  and  chasubles.      The  passage, 

•  Cited  ia  Eaino's  "  Vestments :  what  has  been  said  and  done  about  them  in  the 
Xorthcm  Province,"  p.  31.  The  last  words  of  the  concluding  question  seem  to  show 
that  i\\c  "  other  eccleaiastical  habit "  means  the  academical  hood. 

These  .\rtii'lc8  of  Visitation  are  public  acts,  and  it  is  with  such  we  are  concomed.  We 
shall  not  go  into  the  controversy  as  to  Cosin's  private  opinions,  as  gathered  from  MS. 
notes,  as  to  which,  however,  see  the  able  paper  on  Ultra-Bitualism  in  the  Quariti-lf 
lidiar  for  January,  1867,  p.  186. 
^   t  Harrison's  "  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Eubric,"  p.  178.  ' 
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therefore,  seems  a  distinct  authority  that  all  the  conformity  which 
the  Archbishop  thought  of,  was  the  use  of  the  surplice  and  hood. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  argued  that  this  was  to  be  enforced  as  a 
minimum ;  but  this  is  a  gratuitous  suggestion,  for  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  evidence.  In  fact,  however  we  are  to  account 
for  it,  it  seems  that  both  now  and  previously,  conformity  with  the 
Rubrics  of  the  Praycr-Book  was  not  thought  to  require  the 
eucharistic  vestments.  Thus  the  very  canons  of  1601,  which,  as  wo 
have  seen,  mention  the  surplice  only  for  parish  churches,  exact  con- 
formity with  the  orders  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Can.  14)  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  came  out  by  the  king's  authority  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Prayer-Rook,  in  which  the  rubric  on  ornaments  was 
retained  just  as  in  the  book  of  Elizabeth.  No  conflict  seems  to  have 
been  suspected  between  that  rubric  and  the  canons. 

Sparrow,  a  great  ritualist,  and  one  of  those  who  afterwards  took 
part  both  in  the  Savoy  Conference  and  in  the  final  revision  of  the 
Prayer-Book  ("  Card.  Synod,"  ii.  658),  published  in  1657  a  book 
called  "  A  Rationale  of  the  Prayer-Book,"  and  under  the  head  of 
"  Ornaments  to  be  used  in  Divine  Service,"  he  says  : — 

••  The  Ministpr  in  time  of  his  ministration  shall  use  such  ornaments  as  wore 
in  use  in  the  2nd  Edward  VI.,  Rubric  2,  viz.  a  surplice  at  the  ordinory 
ministration,  and  a  copo  at  the  Holy  Coromunion  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches. — Queen  Eliz.,  Artie,  set  forth  anno  7." 

From  the  period  we  have  now  reached  dowTi  to  the  present  timo 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  usage.  Bishop  Gibson,  who  published 
his  famous  "  Codex  "  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  sets  out  tho 
Communion  Rubric  of  Edward's  first  Prayer-Book  as  to  vestments, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  obsolete. 

In  our  own  day  there  has,  as  we  know,  been  a  movement  to  revive 
what  are  called  the  "  eucharistic  vestments."  In  tho  course  of  last 
year  the  lower  IIouso  of  Convocation  named  a  committee  to  reiwrt  on 
that  and  other  points,  and  in  June,  1866,  that  committee  presented 
a  report,  in  which  they  summed  up  their  views  thus  : — 

"  On  tho  whole  the  Committee  arc  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  vestments 
in  parish  churches  cannot  be  regarded  as  binding  upoH  the  consciences  of 
the  clergy,  and  that  tho  use  of  the  surplice  by  the  parochial  clerjjy  nt  nil 
times  of  their  miniBtration  ia  sufiScient  compliance  with  the  rule  of  tho 
Church  of  England."  ♦ 

The  report  was  adopted  nem.  can.,  and  communicated  to  the  Upper 
[ou8e,t  which,  on  Feb.  13th,  1867,  resolved  as  follows : — 

"Our  judgment  is  that  no  alterations  from  long  sanctioned  and  usual 
ritual  ought  to  be  made  in  our  churches  until  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  has  been  obtained  thereto." 

In  which  the  Lower  House  subsequently  concurred. 

Beo  OnariiMi  newspaper,  Jane  20,  1866.  f  lUd.,  July  4,  1886. 
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It  would  be  neediest  and  wearisome  to  prorc  that  the  BidujpshsTe 
individually  discouraged  in  their  charges  the  reTival  of  the  TBEtments 
in  question,  and  we  shall  therefore  only  refer  oar  readers  to  the 
GtMrtlian  of  Feb.  7th,  1866,  for  the  reply  of  the  Archbiahcp  of 
Canterbur}'  to  the  English  Church  Union  on  this  sal^ect. 

There  L«,  however,  one  more  point  which  may  £uily  find  some 
mention,  viz.,  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church.  Xot  only  has  the  use  of 
eucharih-tic  vestments  never  prevailed  there,  but  the  Irish  Exan|Jar 
of  the  Prayer- Book,  solemnly  adopted  by  Convocation  and  sanctioned 
by  an  Irish  Act,  in  1664(17  and  18  Car.  11.  c.  6),  actually  tPinUtke 
famous  rubric  on  onwments.  What  is  the  legal  effect  of  this,  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  say,  but  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  vest- 
mcnts  arc  unknown  in  the  Irish  branch  of  the  united  Church,  a 
serious  question  arises.  If  they  should  turn  out  to  be  legal  here,  but 
not  there,  a  singidar  and  anomalous  state  of  things  would  arise.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  if  they  are  legal  there  as  here,  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce them  would  probabh'  meet  with  resistance  and  cresKe  extreme 
scandal. 

Collecting  then  the  results  of  our  inquiry  we  find — 

t- 1.  That  there  is  not,  and  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth*  never 
as  been,  any  usage  worth  speaking  of  in  favour  of  the  eucharistic 
vestments.  The  use  of  copes  here  and  there  in  cathedrals  seems  the 
utmost  that  can  be  traced. 

2.  That  on  the  whole  there  has  been  an  all  but  universal  custom 
to  the  contrary — at  all  events  in  parish  churches. 

3.  Tliat  tlio  Bishops  have  never  made  any  movement  for  their 
restoration,  but  bj-  their  public  acts  have  discouraged  it. 

4.  That  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Convocation 
has  by  formal  acts  ignored  them. 

5.  That  any  general  restoration  of  them  at  this  time  could  hardly 
be  effected  without  violent  dissensions,  while  their  partial  resump- 
tion would  lead  to  marked  breaches  of  uniformity  in  this  coimtry, 
and  yet  more  in  Ireland. 

6.  That  in  the  present  day  both  Houses  of  Convocation  must  be 
taken  to  have  pronounced  against  any  general  attempt  to  revive  them, 
and  against  any  supposed  obligation  in  conscience  upon  the  clergy  to 
use  them ;  thus  dissolving,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  the  power  of  Convocation 
perse  to  dissolve,  their  canonical  authority  inforo  comcientuB.  iC 

Under  these  circumstances  then,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  it  be 

argued  that  the  Church  must  be  taken  to  have  expressed  its  mind 

beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  and  that  consequently  all  that 

remains  in  favour  of  the  vestments  is  the  dry  letter  of  a  law,  which 

even  its  framers  never  thought  of  enforcing,  in  practice.     In  other 

*  It  is  by  no  means  dear  that  even  under  the  first  book  of  Edward  the  vefitmcnt 
were  always  used  in  practice,  v] 
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^"Words,  that  nothing  remains  but  a  statutorj-  technicallt)'  which  it  is 

r*fi»e  appropriate  office  of  Parliament  to  repeal. 

On  the  other  side  it  will  perhaps  be  said  that  Convocation  ought 
to  bo  formally  consulted ;  but  the  reply  will  be  that  it  has  already 
bestowed  more  time  and  attention  on  the  subject  than  has  sufficed  to 
pass  many  on  ancient  canon,  and  untainted  by  any  suspicion  of 
royal  dictation,  has  pronounced  its  unbiassed  opinion. 

Still,  however,  it  will,  no  doubt,  bo  urged  that  the  opinions  of  Con- 
vocation must  be  taken  together,  all  being  entitled  to  equal  weight, 
and  that  by  another  resolution  it  has  deprecated  any  parliamentaiy 
interference  with  Ritualism,  proposing  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
Lands  of  the  Bishops.  But  it  will  be  replied  that,  though  it  be 
assumed  that  it  may  fall  within  the  province  of  Convocation  to  discuss 
in  a  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  the  objects  of  proposed 
measures  affecting  the  Church,  and  (so  to  speak)  to  inform  the  con- 
science of  Parliament  thereon,  yet  It  by  no  means  follows  that  it  has 
the  function  of  dictating  to  Parliament  as  to  the  methotl  by  which 
such  objects  are  to  be  carried  out,  especially  when  the  stotutc  law  is 
in  question.  Supposing,  for  the  salceof  argument,  that  the  legtd  con- 
struction of  the  Kubric  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  eucharistic  vest- 
ments, it  follows  that  a  law  exists  on  the  statute  book  at  variance  with 
uniform  custom  and  not  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  Church.  This 
is  an  incongniity  at  which  statesmen  may  justly  be  offended,  and 
which  they  may  insist  on  removing.  I'arliament  is  the  author  of 
statute  law,  and  the  body  charged  by  the  constitution  with  the  duty 
of  keeping  it  in  a  state  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  community. 
Jlore  especially  in  the  case  of  a  national  Church,  it  is  bound  to  see 
that  the  law  accurately  represents  the  position  of  affairs  as  received 
and  acted  upon  by  the  executive  uutbijrlties. 

Moreover,  the  scheme  of  lea'ving  the  whole  .subject  to  the  Bishops, 
if  plausible  In  theory,  is  hardly  safe  in  practice.  The  Bishops,  no 
doubt,  may  resolve  not  to  issue  a  commission  under  the  Church 
Discipline  Act  against  any  clergjTnan  for  not  wearing  the  vestments  ;• 
but  it  seems  to  deserve  consideration  whether  resort  might  not  bo  had 
to  an  indictment  upon  the  statutes  of  unifonnity  in  order  to  raise  the 
question,  or  proceedings  might  possibly  bo  taken  by  any  jwirisbioner 
against  churchwardens  for  not  supplying  the  vestments  for  tlie  use  of 
the  minister.f     As  to  the  possibility  of  such  proceedings  the  legisla- 

*  And  in  Rog.  r.  Biahop  of  Chichccter  (2  EL  and  El.  209),  the  majority  of  the  Court 
of  Queon'i  Bench  intimated  tbait  mandamiu  does  not  lie  to  compel  a  Uijhop  to  take 
proceedings,  It  must  bu  observed,  however,  that  the  case  can^nnlly  bo  considei«d  u 
a  direct  dtciaion  on  this  head,  because  there  was  another  puiiTt,  which  would  alone 
have  sufficed  for  its  dotcrmiaotion,  and  upon  which  HillJ.  cxclunively  founded  his  judg- 
ment. 

t  Comp.  the  Canon  of  Wmchilsea,  Bum's  "  Ecclos.  Law,"  vol.  i.  p.  374  b.,  and  L}-nd- 
Tfood,  2-51. 
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ture  is  bound  to  judge,  and  to  protect  innocent  parties  from  the  ri«lc 
of  rnolestation  and  of  costs.  Besides,  what  is  to  be  done  where  the 
vestments  arc  worn  ? 

Once  more,  the  opponents  of  legislation  may  contend  that  it  wotild 
furnish  a  precedent  capable  of  being  used  hereafter  for  purposes 
dangerous  to  the  Church.  But  it  would  be  open  to  its  advocates 
to  insist,  by  wa)'  of  answer,  that  these  questions  must  be  looked 
upon  by  statesmen  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  not  to  alter,  but  to  maintain  the  existing  order 
of  things.  For  change  of  any  kind,  they  would  say,  it  cannot 
fairly  be  cited  as  a  precedent,  nor  indeed  can  it  form  a  precedent 
at  all,  unless  some  future  instance  should  occur  where,  as  now,  the 
general  usage  of  the  Church  for  three  centuries,  the  rej>eatedly 
expressed  opinion  of  the  clergy  in  Convocation,  and  an  urgent 
demand  for  prompt  measures  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  concur  and 
combine.  Nor  could  we  feel  much  surprise  if  they  were  to  subjoin 
that  if  these  three  conditions  should  ever  again  bo  combined,  it  would 
bo  a  benefit  and  not  an  evil  that  a  precedent  should  exist  to  justify 
some  effectual  remedy. 

And  as  regards  any  practical  argument  against  touching  the 
ecclesiastical  system  under  which  so  many  blessings  have  been 
enjoyed,  they  would  naturally  remark  that  these  blessings  cannot  be 
connected  with  the  observance  of  a  Rubric  which  (in  the  sense 
recently  attributed  to  it)  has  never,  in  fact,  been  observed;  and 
that  the  real  risk  to  these  blessings  rather  lies  in  the  introduction  of 
what,  historically  considered,  are  unquestionably  innovations. 

It  hi  therefore  submitted  that,  even  on  the  principles  of  those 
most  opposed  to  Erastianism,  the  interposition  of  Parliament  in  this 
matter  is  open  to  no  just  objection.  Whether  it  bo  right  that  it 
should  be  preceded  by  the  labours  of  a  Royal  Commission — a  step 
not  unlikely  to  be  adopted — is  a  detail  into  which  we  shall  not  enter, 
because  we  have  sought  to  deal  with  the  subject  only  under  its  most 
general  form.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  as  tlie  object  of  appointing 
such  Commissions  is  that  they  may  recommend  legislation  and  suggest 
ita  nature,  there  is  nothing  therein  at  all  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
what  has  been  here  advanced. 

Benjamin  Shaw. 
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LtdurtB  on  Ortek  Philoiophy,  and  other  Philotopliital  Rtmaini  of  Jama  FnJerkk 
Ferrirr,  II. A.  C>xon,  LL.D.,  late  Profettor  of  Monil  Pliilosophi/  and  Political 
Econumy  in  tht  University  of  St.  Andrew).  Edited  by  SlU  AlEXANDEU 
Graxt,  Burt.,  LIj.D.,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  iu  Bombay,  und 
E.  L.  LrsiiiNOTON,  M.A.,  Pi-ofessor  of  Gi-cek  iu  the  Universit}- of  Glusgow. 
2  vols.     Bkckwood  und  Sous,  Edinburgh  and  Loudon.     1806. 

THE  Idto  Professor  Fcrrier  was  undoubtedly  n  poworfid  thinker  and  iin  excellent 
writer.  Pow  men  havch:id  more  mastery  over  the  airy  abstmi-tidns  of  thf 
higher  metaphyBica :  low  have  had  in  the  same  degree  the  rare  fueulty  cf  milking 
those  abstmctions  atbtictivo  by  the  charms  of  a  lucid  and  vigorous  style.  Hia  prin- 
cipiil  wurk,  the  "  Institutes  of  Motophysic,"  is  in  these  rosjKScts  a  mastervdecc. 
Soil'  luid  Xot-self,  Absolute  Ivnowing  und  Absolute  Being,  and  suchlike  hij;n  mid 
dry  generalisations,  aio  ccrtiiinlv  not  calculated  to  recommend  a  botik  to  ETij:li!<h 
readers ;  and  the  deductive  and  a  priori  character  of  the  reosouing  accords  ill 
witli  the  nationiU  idea  of  a  sfientifac  method.  Yet,  in  spite  of  tho-e  disiulviiu- 
tagos,  we  believe  that  few  persons  ciin  begin  to  read  tno  book  withiuit  being 
tempted  to  read  on,  or  cin  lay  it  down  without  regret  at  parting  with  a  ]>leasuint 
companion.  As  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  author's  diatrino.  w«i 
cannot  help  regarding  it  us  a  failure;  and  by  a  very  simple  tost,  namely,  that  it 
is  posniblo  to  follow  the  reasoning  without  being  cou>'ince<l  by  it,  whiih  wo 
cannot  do  with  Euclid.  Yet  he  mast  be  a  zcaloiw  mathemutiiiMU  indeed  who 
wotdd  regnrd  Euclid  us  charming  reading  independently  of  what  he  I.Irl^^•«: 
where;vs  many  by  no  means  zealous  metaphysicians  may  read  the  •■  ■ 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  oven  while  conscioim  or  BUsj)icious  that  th'  ;  i- 

tive  method  has  been  perversely  applied  to  undemonstruble  matter.  Tlie  tirst 
part  of  the  present  voliunos,  the  "  Lectures  on  (Iroek  I'hilosophy,"  have,  we 
must  admit,  somewhat  disiippoiutcd  the  expoctotions  which  the  author's  irrevioiis 
work  had  misod.  They  contain  many  striking  thoughts  and  saj-ings,  wliich, 
had  they  come  from  a  writer  hitherto  unkno^i-n,  would  have  stiunjied  him  at 
onco  OS  a  man  of  mark  in  tihilosophj* ;  but,  as  the  lost  work  of  a  veteran  thinker, 
they  contra.st  unfavourably  with  his  earlier  publication.  Profes.sor  P'errier  wim 
greater  as  a  |iliilosopher  than  as  the  historian  of  philosojihy ;  Lis  power  luy 
more  in  putting  forth  his  own  thoughts  than  in  giving  an  iicixiunt  of  the 
thoughts  of  others.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  not  fur  to  seek,  lie  was  a 
thinker  thoroughly  possessed  by  his  own  system,  convinced  tli.it  ho  h.i<!  ilii<>- 
covered  the  absolute  truth  and  the  absolute  method  of  cxixmiuiing  that  truth, 
and  judging  of  other  philosuphera  by  ret'erencc,  conscious  or  uncunsviuu^.  to  this 
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stanilarJ.  WTiorovor  ho  sees,  or  fancies  he  seos,  nn  anticipation  of  or  n  tlepar- 
twve  from  the  ftmdainental  principle  of  the  "  Institutes,"  this  foiituro  is  foi-ued 
into  itrominence  as  the  main  chuiticterisfic  of  tJio  author  in  <|ueation,  and  the 
t<.wt  by  which  his  jiliilosophy  must  stand  or  fall :  wherever  this  featiiro  is  not 
(liscerniMe,  the  philoso])hor,  however  noteworthy  in  other  respects,  is  left  in 
coni]«irntive  iasignificanco.  The  philosophy  of  tno  past,  thus  treated,  lutsumos 
thu  uppcaranee  of  a  desert,  witli  here  and  there  a  green  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
un  expanse  of  baiTen  sand :  the  jmsition  of  its  successivo  representative's  is  esti- 
iiiaU'd,  not  by  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  problems  which  were 
aituiillv  before  their  niinds,  and  which  they  consciously  attempted  to  solve ;  but 
by  their  a])i)roximation  to  an  iniagfinaiy  stamlard,  which,  though  it  maj'  bo 
perhaj)s  elicited  by  modem  distillation  from  a  (?ouoral  sui'vey  of  past  philosophy 
lis  a  whole,  was  certainly  not  distinctly  presented  to  the  several  j)hiloaophoxa  in 
detail  as  the  object  of  their  inquiries. 

•■  Philosophy,"  says  Professor  Peirier,  "  is  the  pursuit  of  absolute  truth,  or 
of  the  absolutely  real ;  that  is,  of  the  tmo  and  the  real  as  they  exist  for  "// 
intelligence ;  and  tliis  jiursuit  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  uuivei-sal 
faculty  in  man,  or,  in  other  words,  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  necessary 
thinking"  (p.  20).  .Vristotle,  in  his  sketch  of  the  historj-  of  philosophy  up  to 
his  owai  time,  speaks  of  its  aim  as  admitted  by  all  to  bo  a  knowledge  of  tho 
first  causes  and  jHiuciples  of  things  {Mrta/th.  i.  1).  Tho  diU'ereni-o  between 
these  two  statements  is  tho  ilifferenco  between  Greek  philosophy  us  it  apjjear.*  in 
Mr.  FeiTier's  revival,  and  the  same  philosophy  as  it  appeared  to  the  philosojihers 
themselves.  Greek  i)hilosophy  in  it.s  early  stiigos  was  objective,  not  subjective. 
It  ilid  not  trouble  itself  so  much  with  absolute  tnith  as  with  absolute  existence ; 
and  its  dciinition  of  absolute  existence  was  not  existence  for  all  intelligence,  but 
existence  original  and  imivorsal,  subsisting  under  all  vjirietios  of  form  and  ai)iK'ar- 
ance.  This  was  tho  character-of  tho  first  epoch  of  Greek  jjhilosophy,  down  to  tho 
time  of  Socratea ;  and  if  u  now  and  more  subjective  method  was  introduced  by 
8ocrates  and  develo])od  by  Plato,  it  still  ai)i)eai's  in  rtdation  and  subordination 
to  the  earlier  conceptiim,  and  is  to  be  estimated  vrith  reference  to  it.  It  i* 
in  relation  to  the  pre-Socratic  philosf)phy,  in  which  the  objective  Wew  chiefly 
prpvailol,  that  Profes-sor  Ferrier  s  wurvey  is  most  liable  to  mislead.  \\\s  jirin- 
tipal  favourite  among  tho  thinkers  of  this  [wriod  is  Ileraclitus ;  his  principal 
antagonist  is  Parmenidos.  Tho  former  first  enunciated  the  great  ])hilosophieal 
principle  that  absolute  truth  ia  tho  combination  of  Being  and  not- Being;  that 
evei-jihing  is  and  is  not :  tho  latter  was  the  most  distinguished  champion  of  tho 
philoso)>hical  heresy  which  maintains  tliat  Being  anil  not-Being  ai-e  separate 
<«nceptions ;  that  that  which  is  is,  and  that  which  is  not  is  not.  Tho  most 
important  ilissei-tation  in  this  jwilion  of  Professor  Terrier's  Lectures  is  that  in 
which  he  attempts  to  show  tho  truth  of  tho  former  and  the  error  of  the  latter 
system. 

This  dissertation  we  cannot  regard  as  strictly  accurate,  historically  or  philo- 
sophicallv.  Ilegel,  indeed,  claims  Ileraclitus  as  the  precursor  of  his  o'wn 
philosophy,  and  Professor  Ferrier  has  wnrkwl  out  this  idea  with  much  ing»'nuity 
and  happiness  of  illustration.  Tlie  verbal  aflinities  between  tho  two  systems 
ure,  no  doubt,  striking.  But  Plato,  with  fui-  better  moans  of  judging  than  have 
descended  to  us,  regards  Ileraclitus  us  tlie  ]>hiloso))hical  parent  of  I'rotagoras: 
and  the  doctrine  that  nothing  is  but  all  things  become,  as  identical  in  principle 
witli  tho  assertions  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  that  knowledge  is 
nothing  but  sensation  (Theat.,  pp.  151,  152).  IlenicUtus,  it  is  true,  did  not 
reganl  tho  .senses  aa  tho  source  of  all  real  knowledge ;  but  only  because  they 
were  not  sufficiently  acute  to  discern  completely  the  tnith  which  they  discerned 
portiiiUy :  they  could  detect  change  at  inton'als  of  time,  but  not  in  each  suc- 
cessive instant.  Yet  the  perpetual  flux  of  being  is  a  flux  of  sensible  things, 
and  suggested  by  tho  ])eiTe])tionB  of  sense  ;  and  in  elevating  this  flux  into  the 
law  of  existence,  the  philosojjher  did  but  call  in  tho  aid  of  reason  to  improve 
the  hints  furnished  by  sense.  Logiially  developed,  tho  system  of  Heraclitus 
would  ix'sult  rather  in  a  material  pantheism  which  recognises  no  existence  savo 
that  of  a  world  of  sensible  objects  iu  jx-rpetual  gi'owth  and  decay,  than  in  a 
Hegelian  idealism  which  commences  with  tho  highest  possible  abstraction  of 
puiv  being,  equivalent  to  pure  nothing,  to  dovolope  the  universe  acconling  to 
an  ideal  rhj'thui.  Tho  one  system  in  fact  proceeds  from  tho  afBiiuation  of 
motion  and  tho  denial  of  rest ;  the  other  attempts  to  deduce  motion  ti-om  abtio- 
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hito  rest.  The  ftncient  philosopher  regarded  divcraity  ns  the  only  reality ;  the 
naodem  was  ultiinutolv  toiuix?lleir  to  fall  into  the  oppasito  systcw  of  tho 
Eleatic«,  and  proclaiw  divewity  to  Ih!  an  illusion. 

But  if  Mr.  Ferrier's  cxfiosition  of  rieniclitud  is  qiiestionuhli"  histurically,  his 
Ostiinutfi  of  it  from  a  modem  stand-jioint  is,  wo  think,  more  qiiestionsiblo  iihilo- 
eophiciiUy.  lie  considers  that  the  r.ystcm  of  lleniclitu.s  ciuries  with  it  a  solution 
of  tho  jiroblem  of  change,  by  showiuf;  that  the  ontu^iunism  between  tho  two  lon- 
tnidictorj-  conceptions  of  being  and  not-being  is  "og.s«jntial  to  the  very  life  iind 
t'sstmci'  of  rortstin  itself ;  "  the  conti^adiction  being  but  two  moments  or  elements 
implied  in  all  c(mce])tion.  Is  elimige  then  the  eternal  luwof  existence, im])lyiug  no 
renlitv  beyond  itself ':  I.i.  then,  God  identical  with  the  changing  world  ?  Is 
tho  absolute  existence  itself  an  existence  only  of  relation  nnd  change ''  If 
change  itself  is  conceived  as  having  had  a  beginning— if  the  uuchungeablo  One 
is  before  and  independent  of  the  changeable  many — wo  have  not  solved  the 
problem  of  change  by  commencing  with  it  as  the  first  principle  of  existence  nnd 
tho  first  law  of  thought.  If  change  bad  no  beginning — if  the  union  of  being 
*nd  not-being  be  the  verj-  condition  of  absolute  existence — our  sj-stem  leaves 
no  room  for  tho  Doity,  save  as  a  name  for  tho  aggi-egato  of  the  over-shifting 
phenomena  of  tho  universe. 

In  dealing  with  Socnites,  who  commences  the  second  epoch  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, Mr.  Ferrior  frankly  confesses  that  he  has  drawn  his  portrait  to  some 
extent  from  his  own  reflections.  "  In  attempting,"  he  says,  "  to  give  a  con- 
aisteut  and  intelligible  account  of  tho  Socrntio  system,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
attribute  to  him  opinions  which  even  Plato  does  not  articulately  vouch  for  as 
belonging  to  Socrates."  Ue  admits  that  there  are  some  things  in  his  exposition 
for  whicli  no  exact  hiMtorieal  authority  can  l>e  adduced ;  but  ho  considore  that  "  it  is 
better  to  be  intelligible  by  ovei-stepping  somewhat  the  literal  historical  record, 
than  to  be  unintelligiblo,  as  we  must  be,  if  wo  confine  ourselves  slavishly 
within  it"  (p.  21;!).  We  hardly  think  that  the  historiiui  is  necessarily  reduced  to 
this  dilemma.  We  believe  that  it  is  jwssiblo  to  produce  an  intelligible  sketch 
of  tho  character  and  teaching  of  Socrates,  without  going  lieyond  tho  tail-  warrant 
of  the  historical  record ;  but  Mr.  Ferricr  has  at  all  events  produced  a  ^•ivid  and 
interesting  portrait,  if  not  of  Socrates  as  he  was,  ut  least  of  Socrates  us  ho  might 
have  been.  Tlie  verj-  deficiency,  however,  of  tho  historical  data  renders  it 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  exposition  ;  and  wo  may  therefore  pass 
on  to  cases  in  which  that  deficiency  does  not  exist.  Plato  and  Aristotle  an'  tho 
earliest  of  tho  Greek  pbilusophers  who  can  be  fairly  estimated  by  any  of  their 
own  writings  in  a  complete  form.  The  tone  of  Mr.  Ferrier's  own  mind  and  tho 
character  of  his  philotiophy  are  far  more  Platonic  than  Aristotelijin ;  yet  his 
exposition  of  Plato  is  far  less  trustworthy  than  that  of  Aristotle.  Of  the  ethia»l 
eyfUera  of  the  latter  he  has  given  a  clear  and  accurate  account,  interspei-sed 
with  some  excellent  illustrations  and  explanations  :  of  the  ideal  tboorj-  of  the 
former  he  has  attempted  .'in  exposition  wnich  is  admirable  as  a  piece  of  original 
philosophy,  but  which,  whatever  its  other  merits  may  bo,  is  nut  Pluto.  The 
fiict  is.  that  Mr.  Ferrier  is  .most  easily  misled  where  his  mental  atfiuities  are 
strongest.  His  great  temptation,  as  the  historian  of  i)hilosophj',  is  to  find  his 
own  opinions  in  tho  writers  he  is  expounding.  We  might  iJmost  say,  using 
the  word  merely  in  its  etymological,  and;  not  in  its  otfonaivo  sciwe,  that  his 
exposition  is  in  fact  iiiii>oititiim  :  he  jiUicet  in  the  writers  the  doctrines  which  ho 
believes  himself  to  have  found  in  them.  We  have  seen  this  already  in  tho  case 
of  Heraclitus ;  and  we  may  see  it  again  in  tho  case  of  I'loto.  In  his  chapter  on 
Socrates,  speaking,  however,  in  his  own  name,  by  way  of  episode  to  his  main 
subject,  ho  has  given  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  philosophical  exposition 
of  the  difference  between  sensation  and  thought.  In  his  account  of  Plato,  ho 
discovers  that  this  oxpoHtion  of  tho  nature  of  thought  is  identical  with  Pluto's 
theory  of  ide^is.  "  The  Platonic  ideas,"  he  says,  "  were  tho  univfi-sulity  of  ideaa 
as  contiusted  with  tho  porticularity  of  .-wnsations,  tho  activity  and  freedom  of 
the  mind,  its  einuncipunon  from  the  bondage  of  sensation,  e\nnre«l  in  its  rising 
into  tho  region  of  ideas  even  in  its  lowest  and  most  ordinary  cognitions"  (]i.329). 

"  Ideas,"  he  continues — 

"  Are  »h«olntely  indispensable  to  the  operations  of  thoncht,  and  to  tho  very  exintmce 
of  intelligence  "  (p.  3;t0).  "  Thinking  ia  in  fact  nothing  else  than  Iho  ap]ilication  of 
ideas  or  miivcrsals  to  the  sensible  phenomena  of  the  tmivereo.     And  the  thixiry  which 
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declares  this  to  tie  the  caio  (aa  Plato's  theory  doea)  is  not  so  mncb  a  tLeoiy  as  a  fact ;  s 
fact  wliich  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  or  deny  without  falling  into  the  grossest  absurdities 
and  contradictious"  (p.  332).  "There  is  thus  a  contrast  in  thought  between  two 
elomeuti*,  the  universal  and  the  particular,  and  both  of  tli'so  are  essential,  I  conceive, 
to  the  proccKs  of  thinking.  The  particular  element  is  usually  a  sensation  or  sensible 
thing.     The  universal  element  is  called  by  I'lato  an  idea"  (p.  337). 

This  theory,  Trhioh  identifies  ideas  with  universiils  in  thought,  appears  to  be 
entirely  refuted  Ly  two  short  eeutouces  of  Aristotle.  '"  Socrates,"  ho  euys,  "did  not 
regoi'd  his  imirersols  or  definitioui)  as  having  an  oxi^tence  sopontte  from  sensible 
things ;  whorea.s  they  (the  Plutouiets)  sepunitcd  them  uud  culled  such  entities  by 
the  uiimo  of  ideas"  {Mitaph.  xii.  4).  And  again,  "  Without  universals  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  knowledge  ;  but  the  separation  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulties 
which  meet  us  in  tho  theoiy  of  ideas"  (MeUtph.  xii.  9).  Socrates,  the  muster 
of  I'loto,  held  universals  to  be  uecessarj'  to  thought ;  but  Socrates  did  not  hold 
the  Plutonic  doctrine  of  ideas.  Aristotle,  tho  disciple  of  I'lato,  hold  umversals 
to  bo  necossarj'  to  thought ;  but  Aristotle  was  distinctly  opposeil  to  tho  Platonic 
doctrine  of  ideas.  Mr.  Fenier,  in  his  subsequent  lecture  on  Aristotle,  refers  to 
this  ciiticism,  but  hints  that  the  Stagirite  may  have  misunderstood  his  master. 
It  may  be  so ;  but  on  this  point  o  great  majority  of  critics  have  hitherto  agreed 
with  Aristotle,  in  understanding  by  ideai  in  the  Platonic  souse,  not  elements  of 
thought  within  the  mind,  but  distinct  entities  without ;  and  Mr.  Fcrrier  has 
not  adduced  a  single  passage  from  Plato's  works  to  show  that  the  genei-ally 
received  interpretation  is  wi-ong.  Mr.  Ferrier  had  given  us  an  eailier  hint  of 
this  exposition  of  Plato,  ailinittiug  at  tho  same  timo  that  bo  was  awuie  that  ho 
stood  almost  alono  in  maintaining  it.  In  his  "Institutes,"  p.  277,  ho  says, 
"Tho  whole  philosophical  world  has  been  hunting,  day  and  night,  after  those 
elusory  phantoms  through  eighty  goncratious  of  men."  Surely  when  a  man, 
by  his  own  confession,  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  the  whole  philosophical 
world  for  eighty  generations,  wo  have  a  right  to  expect  something  more  than 
his  own  t/isc  di-iit  in  support  of  his  dissent.  And  this  we  consider  to  bo  the 
great  deficiency  in  these  able  lectures.  AVhilo  abounding  in  original  and  some- 
times stui-tliiig  coniinonts  on  tho  various  philosophers  who  pass  under  review, 
they  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  those  references  to  original  authorities 
which  in  such  a  work  are  indispensable  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  how 
much  is  due  to  the  philosophers  themselves,  and  Low  much  to  the  imagmation 
of  their  hi.storian. 

We  have  Ijeen  compelled  to  find  fault  with  the  general  plan  of  these  lectures. 
Wo  will  endeavour  to  make  some  slight  auiends  by  calhng  attention  to  their 
merits  of  detail.  Take  the  following  admirable  illustration  of  wbat  is  meant  by 
relative  truth : — 

"  A  relative  truth  is  a  truth  which  is  true  for  one  mind,  or  for  one  order  or  kind  of 
minds,  but  which  is  not  or  may  not  be  true  for  another  mind,  or  for  another  kind  of 
minds.  All  sensible  truth  is  or  may  l>«  of  this  chaructor ;  indeed,  all  truth  which  the 
physical  organism  is  instmrocntal  in  bringing  before  the  mind  is  merely  nlalive.  It  is 
merely  rtlulive,  because  with  a  diffei-ent  «igjmi.sm  a  different  truth  would  be  presented 
to  thi'  mind,  'i'his  may  bo  readily  undei-stnod  without  much  illustration.  If  our  eyes 
were  constructed  like  inicroseopes,  the  world  would  present  to  us  an  ospix;!  very  diffeKnt 
from  Oiat  which  it  now  weais  ;  if  they  were  fornird  like  telescopen,  the  spectacle  of  the 
starry  heavens  would  be  wondeifuUv  changed.  If  tho  sciiarbility  of  our  retina  were 
either  increased  or  diminished,  the  wiiolu  order  of  colours  woidd  undergo  a  correspond- 
ing variation.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  sounds  and  tastes  :  fdtor  tho  organism  on  which 
they  depend,  and  what  was  once  true  in  regard  to  them  would  bo  true  no  long«r;  the 
thunder  might  sound  softer  than  the  zephyr's  sigh,  or  the  lover's  lute  might  be  more 
appalling  than  the  cannon's  loar.  So,  too,  even  in  regard  to  touch :  if  our  touch 
wore  strong  and  swift  as  the  lightning's  stroke,  the  most  solid  matter  would  be  less  pal- 
pable than  the  air.  So  purely  relative  is  the  truth  of  all  our  8>inidblc  impressions  :  and 
many  other  truths  with  which  we  have  to  do  may  be  adiiiitled  to  be  of  the  same  rela- 
tive (diaractcr — to  be  h-ulhs  merely  in  relation  to  us,  and  to  be  ings  constituted  Uke  us, 
but  not  necessarily  truths  to  other  orders  of  intelligence  "  (pp.  7,  S). 

We  quote  the  above  passage  for  its  happy  illustrations  of  the  nature  of 
relative  truth  in  certain  departments  of  knowledge,  without  entering  on  the 
controverted  question,  Low  far  the  domain  of  merely  relative  truth  extends. 
In  like  manner,  we  accejit,  us  true  and  well  expressed,  Lis  definition  of  its 
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opposite,  absolute  truth,  -without  entering  into  the  question  ■wliethor  any,  and 
if  any  what,  human  truths  are  absolute  in  this  sense : — 

"  As  reliitjvo  tnith  is  truth  which  is  Irae  for  one  mind,  or  for  ono  order  of  inttUigence, 
■o  absolntf  truth  ia  truth  which  is  Inie  for  iiU  minds,  fur  all  ordora  of  inlLlligeiicc.  It 
ia  jihiin  Unit  absolute  trutli  cnitnot  mean  truth  pluced  alto;;i.<thor  out  of  relation  to 
intelligence,  for  tliat  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  highest  tnilh  could  not  be 
apprehended  by  the  most  perfect  intelligence,  not  oven  by  omniscience  "  (p.  !)). 

It  is  deb'ghtful  to  turn  from  the  first  volume  of  those  "Remains"  to  the 
"  containing  those  writings  in  'which  the  author's  genius  lias  free  ecopo 
)  own  speculations,  unfettered  by  the  trammels  of  history.  Of  these,  the 
■  and  most  importuut  is  an  "Introduction  to  the  Thilosophy  of  Con- 

Dusucss,"  first  published  in  a  series  of  papers  in  ItlackwooiV a  Mmjazitif  in 

3tS-39.     Were  it  not  for  this  date,  ono  might  have  imagined  the  disscrtatiiin 

to  hare  Won  written  within  the  lost  few  years,  so  complotfly  does  it  grajiple 
Ttitb  and  overthrow  the  most  pestilent  philosophical  heresy  of  the  present  daj- — 
that  which  regards  mental  science  as  having  fur  its  object  to  collect  and 
systematize  the  phenomena  of  mind,  just  as  physical  science  collects  and  sys- 
tematizes the  phenomena  of  mat.or.  Against  this  heresy,  Professor  IVrrier 
wages  WOT  to  the  knife  :  ho  regards  it,  and  justly,  as  destructive  of  all  liberty, 
and,  with  liberty,  of  personality  and  the  whole  moral  nature  of  man ;  and  never 
were  blows  in  a  philos<jphic  contest  more  vigorously  dealt  or  more  thoroughly 
deserved.    Truly,  as  he  says — 

"  Surely  all  the  ready-made  phenomena  of  man  have  been,  by  this  time,  aulBcicntly 
explored.  Philoiophuro,  undisturbed,  have  pondered  over  bis  pnsaions  ;  unmoved  they 
have  watched  and  weighed  bis  emotions.  His  affections,  his  rational  states,  his  Siiua- 
tioos,  and  all  tho  other  ingredients  and  moditicntions  of  his  natural  framework  have 
been  rigidly  scrutinised  iiii  j  clnssilkd  by  them ;  and,  after  idl,  what  have  thi  y  mado  of 
it  f  what  .tort  of  u  picture  have  their  researches  presented  to  our  observation  ?  Not  tho 
picture  of  a  man  ;  but  tho  representation  of  an  automaton  that  is  whot  it  cannot  help 
being ;  a  phantom  dreaming  what  it  cannot  but  dream  ;  an  engine  performing  what  it 
tuut  perform  ;  an  incarnate  reverie;  a  wwilhercock  shifting  helplessly  in  the  winds  of 
i^BBaibility ;  n  wretched  a.ssociation  macliine,  through  which  idc-as  pass  linked  together  by 
Him  over  which  tho  mnchine  has  no  control ;  anything,  in  short,  except  that  pure  ana 
■elf-sustoinod  centre  of  undurived,  and  therefore  responsible  activity,  which  wo  ctlll 
JCan"  (p.  lyo). 

Tbia  perverse  distortion  of  man's  nature  is  traced  by  the  author  to  its  true 
source — the  assumption  of  a  false  Bnalo(j:y  between  physical  and  mental  science, 
and  the  attempt  to  prosecute  btith  by  the  same  method  and  in  sulisf^rvieucc  to 
tho  same  laws  of  causality.  Physical  science  has  to  do  ^^ntli  objects  which 
obey  tho  same  laws,  whether  wo  contun plate  them  or  nfit.  "  The  number  and 
character  of  its  facts  continue  altogether  uninfluenced  by  man's  study  of  them. 
Uis  science  merely  enables  him  to  classify  them  and  to  bring  them  more  clearly 
and  steadily  before  him."  In  mental  philosophj',  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
to  deal  with"  a  different  order  of  things,  with  facts  kno\rn  not  merely  as  pheno- 
mena, but  as  states  of  vty  being,  of  which  /  am  conscious.  What  then  ia  this 
/  that  is  conscious,  and  how  is  it  related  to  the  phenomena  of  which  it  is 
conscious  ?  This  is  the  great  question  of  mental  philosophy ;  atid  the  possibility 
of  asking  it  destroys  the  whole  assumed  analoey  between  mental  and  physictd 
science.  In  prosecuting  this  idea,  upon  whidi  his  whole  system  is  based,  it 
be  denied  that  the  author's  fervid  genius  and  eomcwliut  oni-sidcd 
to  a  great  truth  have  betrayed  him  into  some  parndoxea,  which  ho 
__^  oa  necossjirv  to  his  system,  but  which,  we  venture  to  think,  could  bo 

dispensed  with  to  aJvontage.  liut  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  on  an 
examination  of  these  details.  We  close  the  book  with  an  ardent  odmiratiou  of 
the  author's  penetrating  insight  and  single-hearted  love  of  truth — iniolities  to 
tho  very  excellence  of  which  may  in  some  degree  be  attributed  the  deficiencies 
which  we  have  noticed  in  his  exposition  of  tho  opinions  of  others.  His  mind 
ia  like  a  burning-glass,  capable  of  bringing  the  rays  of  light  to  an  intense 
focus  on  a  single  spot,  btit  losing  its  power,  though  not  its  brightness,  when 
compelled  to  spread  them  over  a  larger  surface.  As  a  speculative  philosopher — 
and  this  is  his  true  character — we  may  fairly  speak  of  him  and  his  writings  in 
the  words  with  which  ho  concludes  his  own  review  of  Sir  W.  Uamilton's  edltiou 
of  Eeid:— 
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"  We  hcaTtily  commend  the  rolnmc  to  the  stadent  of  philosophy,  as  one  of  the  m<ist 
important  worki  which  our  higher  literature  contains,  and  as  one  fix>m  which  he  will 
derive  equal  gratification  and  instroction,  whether  he  agrees  with  its  contents  or  not." 

TratuladoM  into  Enfjlith  and  Latin.      By  C.  S.  CAtVEBLET,  lato  Fellow  of 
Oirist  College,  Cambridge.    Deighton  and  BelL     1866. 

Ix  an  earlier  volume  entitled  "Verses  and  Translations,"  sdiolars  found 
enough  of  the  latter  sort  of  exercise  to  convince  them  of  the  fine  taste  and 
exquisite  scholarship  of  Mr.  Calverley,  albeit  the  bulk  of  that  volume  consisted 
of  verses  of  a  lighter  calibre  and  in  a  more  trifling  vein.  In  the  present  volume 
he  has  done  well  to  dissever  the  component  parts  of  his  first  edition,  and,  while 
relying  on  past  favour  to  befriend  his  mock-heroic  verses,  his  riddles,  andjfux 
d'etj/rit  in  the  style  of  Praed,  will  doubtless,  when  launched  on  a  distinct  ven- 
ture, find  that  he  has  obeyed  a  soxmd  instinct  in  giving  the  classical  reader  larger 
and  less  interrupted  facilities  for  estimating  his  powers  of  translation.  Mudi 
of  what  lies  before  us  is  new  matter.  The  first  two  books  of  the  "  Iliad,"  and  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgfl,  would  in  themselves  be  an  important  addition  to  Ms  table  <d 
contents ;  since  the  former  invites  compariscn  with  the  goodly  array  of  scholars 
who  have  of  late  years  spent  much  nightly  oil  in  translating  "  Homer,"  and  the 
latter  takes  jtossession  of  a  yet  half -cultivated  field,  seeing  that  little  to  speak  of 
Las  been  done  of  late  years  for  the  Bucolics.  Besides,  there  is  more  to  lay  hold 
upon,  and  a  fairer  trial-ground,  in  whole  books  and  separate  works  of  the  ancient 
poets  thim  in  fugitive  versions  of  an  ode  hero  and  an  ode  there,  which  lay  an 
author  open  to  suspicion  of  choosing  the  smooth  and  flinging  away  the  rough  and 
distasteful.  It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  find  Mr.  Calverley  making  these 
nearer  approaches  to  substantial  and  consecutive  work ;  and  when  domg  so, 
sustaining  the  credit  which  his  exercitations  in  turning  Horace  into  the  metres 
of  Tennyson,  and  Tennyson  into  th(^  of  Horace,  bespoke  for  him  some  four 
years  since ;  nor  would  it  now  be  premature  to  augur  high  popularity  for  his 
completer  labours,  should  he  hereafter  gird  himself  to  thorough  reproduction  of 
one  or  more  authors  of  antiquitj-.  Enough  is  in  our  hands  to  prove  his  posses- 
aion,  not  only  of  a  taste  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  ancl  Latin 
poctrj-,  but  of  a  wonderfully  exact  and  singular  gift  of  imitation.  The  "  Iliad," 
mdoe'd.  Las  been  so  traversed  of  lato  that  most  of  us  have  made  up  our  minds 
upon  all  its  vcxc<l  passages.  But  there  are  bits  in  more  than  one  of  the  Eclogues 
which  arc  still  of  doubtful  signification,  couplets  and  triplets  that  commentatois 
are  still,  as  of  old,  divided  upon  ;  and  it  is  a  sure  test  of  happiness  in  translatioa 
when  a  scholar's  treatment  of  such  passages  not  only  makes  clear  the  sense  ho 
attaches  to  tliem,  but  also  goes  some  way  towards  assuring  us  that  such  sense  is 
right.  "We  propose  to  show  by  one  or  two  samples  of  Mr.  Calverley's  rendering 
of  the  Eclogues,  and  other  Latin  passages,  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
application  of  this  test,  and  afterwards  to  venture  a  remark  or  two  on  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  his  Homeric  translation. 

To  go  no  further  than  the  first  Eclogue,  Mr.  Calverley's  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  mind  of  his  original  makes  itself  felt  in  a  score  of  minutdo;.  No  one 
could  have  put  the  disaster  of  Melibopus'  goats  more  like  life  before  us :  no  one 
Lave  given  better  the  contrast  between  "ago"  imd  "duco,"  in  v.  13,  or  the 
force  of  "  si)em  gregis,"  in  v.  15,  more  clearly  and  speakingly :  — 

"  Lo  I  feeble  I  am  driving  hence  my  goats  ; 
Nay,  drayginp,  Tityrus,  one,  and  that  with  pain. 
For  yeaning  here  amid  the  hazel  stems 
She  left  her  twin  kids, — on  the  naked  flint 
She  left  them :  and  I lo$t  my  promitedfloek.  (p.  8C.) 

"When  the  same  Moliboous,  in  v.  38,  recalls  his  past  wonder  at  certain  tokens  of 
a  sense  on  the  part  of  Amaryllis  that  TitjTus  was  away,  no  other  translator  has 
caught  all  the  significance  of  the  possessive  pronoun  in  the  line 

"  Cui  pcndcre  suu  patereris  in  arboie  poma," 

whiith  Mr.  Charles  Kennedy  contents  himself  with  rendering,  "For  whom  the 
fruit  leave  hanging ':  "  Wo  are  not  careful  as  to  what  the  fruit  was,  which  the 
fair  one  would  have  no  hand  but  that  of  Tityrus  gather,  but  we  do  assert  fiw 
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Mr.  Calverley  the  credit  of  giving  full  point  to  every  item  of  the  picture,  when 
he  translates— 

"  For  whom  the  peach 
Hung  undisturbed  upon  the  parent  tree." 

That  puzzling  poBsnge,  Eel.  i.  68-70 — 

"  Kn  unquatn  patrios  longo  post  tempore  fine* 
Pauperis  ct  tufjuri  congestiun  oespitc  culmen 
Ptat  atiquot  men  rcgna  vidcna  mirabor  arittat," 

has  been,  and  perhaps  to  the  end  of  time  will  bo,  an  unsolvetl  problem  with  conj- 
mentators.  It  is  little  blame  to  Mi-.  C.  Kennedy  to  endoi'so  the  interpretation 
of  "  jmst  aliquot  aristas,"  which  seoms  to  have  approve«l  itself  to  tho  hiter  Latin 
poet  Claudian.  In  his  Cons.  Honor,  iv.  372,  ho  takes  "  aristas"  to  be  e»iuivalent 
to  "messes"  or  "annos;"  and  Kennedy  turns  thewonls  "iscarcoeomo  sunmiers 
since."  We  agree,  however,  with  Professor  Conington  that  this  is  harsh,  awk- 
ward, and  tautological,  and  are  glad  to  pee  that  Mr.  CiUverley  does  n(jt  .«coni  a 
hint  from  tho  banks  of  the  Isis,  which  refers  the  difficult  words  italicised  to  tho 
bad  fiimiiug  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Wo  may  still  debate  about  particulars : 
still  hesituto  to  jKxih-pooh  Thomas  Campbell's  more  pocticjd  than  cLissical 
intorj)retation,  which  makes  the  cot  stand  behind  a  few  ears  of  com  ;  but  iiccrpt- 
ance  of  Calvorley's  version  is  tho  sole  prudi'iit  course,  pending  detinite  .solution 
through  some  light  of  a  convincing  nature  throT^-n  uj)on  this  hazy  jHussage.  It 
is  as  follows : — 

"  Shall  I  e'er  ace 
In  far-off  ycara  my  fatherland  ?  the  turf 
That  roofs  my  meagre  hut  ?    See,  wondering,  Ust, 
Those  few  scant  corn-blades,  that  are  realms  to  me  f  " 

And  any  one  who  refers  to  Drydon,  and  tho  older  class  of  translators,  in  his 
Ijpbnre  for  elucidation,  will  at  onco  see,  how  much  more  helpful  are  the  modern 
ilBlmon-weavers.   In  the  sixth  Eclogue  thei-o  is  a  contest  of  authorities  touching 

the  sense  of  Kileuus's  words  to  his  captors, 

"  Solvito  me,  pucri  :  satis  est  potuisse  videri."  [v.  24.) 

And  this  extends  itself  to  the  translations.     Mr.  Kennedy  takes  tho  meaning  to 

bo  that  which  tho  liirei't  construing  of  tho  words  as  they  stand  would  yield,  and 

translates  "  Ilnough  that  ye  have  sjned  me;"    and  lor  tliis  iutorjiretation  it 

inust  be  allowed  that  a  previoiis  verse,  ".Silenum  puori  souinovidore  jaccntem," 

J        V.  14,  and  the  siijiorstition  about  harm  attending  tho  sight  of  a  god,  go  far  to 

H   confirm  it.     tJtill  Mr.  Calverley  may  have  right  on  his  side,  in  taking  "potuisso  "  - 

H  as  dependent  on  "^^d^.'^i,"  as  in  the  lino  in  the  "  JEneid,"  v.  231,  "  ros.-.nint  quii 

^kjmge  ^-idcntur,"  and  certainly  there  is  persuasion  in  his  English  rendering, — 

r 


"  Wherefore  weave 
These  fetters  ?    LadH,  unbind  me  :  'tis  enough 
But  to  have  seemed  to  have  me  in  your  power." 


But  even  moro  striking  than  tho  definitoness  of  interpretation  which  in  transla- 
tifin  Mr.  Calverkiy  throws  into  doubtful  passages,  is  the  fulicitj'  of  expression, 
with  which  in  nmuberless  plac*e8  ho  inati-hes  Virgil's  "  curiosa  felicitas."  His 
is  tho  hap])y  thouglit,  so  fur  as  wo  know,  of  varying  the  blank  verse,  in  which 
ho  represents  the  most  jiart  of  tlio  Eclogues,  with  strings  of  rhyming  couplets, 
when  Dama>t4is  uud  ^[I'nalcas  contend  in  Amoebiean  verses  in  tlio  third  Eclogue. 
and  with  elegiac  quatrains,  when  in  tho  seventh  Eclogue  Corydon  and  Thyrs-is 
institute  a  singing-match.  There  is  as  much  successl'ul  study  of  jiundlelisin  in 
the  way  of  metro  as  in  that  of  language,  when  tho  four  versos  iii.  72-5  ("  O 

quotiens  ot  (juio ego  retia  servo  ")  are  thus  repnxluced,  as  nearly  tt&  thoy 

could  possibly  be  in  another  ago  and  tongue  and  country : — 

D.  Ofl  Galatea  tolls  me — what  sweet  tales ! 

Wnft  to  the  god's  ears  just  a  part,  yo  gale*. 
M.  At  heart  Amvntes  love*  me.     Yet  what  then  ? 

He  mates  with  hunters — 1  with  serving-meo. 

Wo  should  like  to  know  what  commentary  could  moro  lucidly  explain  tho 
f  latter  couplet ;  or  what  ti'anslation  could  exceed  in  spirit  and  truth  the  quatrain 
I  which  wo  liot  after  its  original,  as  follows,  from  tho  seventh  Eclogue,  49-52  : — 
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"  Hie  focus  ct  t»dR)  piniipies,  hie  phirinms  ignis 

Semper,  ct  aasidim  postos  fuligino  nigri : 
Hie  tantum  Borem  curamus  frigora,  quantum 
Aut  numerum  lupujB  aut  torrentia  fiumina  ripas." 

"  Warm  hearth,  (food  faggots,  and  great  firoa  you'll  fini 
In  my  homo  :  hlack  with  emoko  are  all  its  planks : 
Wo  laugh,  who're  in  it,  at  tho  chill  north  wind. 
As  wolvea  at  troops  of  sheep,  mad  streams  at  banks."  (p.  120.) 

Not  to  take  up  fnriher  Hpaco  \rith  the  Eclogues,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  those 
of  them  which  aro  grand  and  quasi-opic  in  tone — tho  fourth  and  tho  tenth — 
euffor  little  loss  in  Mr.  Calverley  s  conversion  of  them  into  English.  It  is  little 
surprise  to  us  to  find  that  the  hand  which  so  closely  reproduces  tho  splendid  oat- 
hurst,  "  Qu£o  nemora  aut  qui  vos,"  &c.  (x.  9 — 15),  as  Mr.  Calverley  has  done  in 
p.  IW,  has  done  like  justice  to  his  translation  of  Milton's  "  Lycidas  "  into  Latin, 
and  produced  a  version  in  Latin  hexameters,  which  every  would-ho  weaver  of 
graceful  Latin  verse  will  do  well  to  study.  But  in  truth  nothing  has  been  over- 
M>oked,  that  could  enhance  the  vraLsemblanco  of  these  translations.  The  goats  as 
in  this  version  they  "  crop  the  tart  willow  and  the  clover  bloom,"  the  bus, 

"  With  gradual  bend  down-sloping  to  the  brook, 
And  those  old  beeches,  broken  columns  now," 

and  hundreds  of  such-liko  minute  pictures,  bespeak  for  it  tho  praise  of  a  liberally 
faithful  version,  without  tho  least  suspicion  of  servility,  and  call  up  to  the 
scholar's  mind  the  plcasantest  classical  reminiscences.  About  the  translatioos 
from  Horace  in  this  volume  it  is  needless  to  say  much,  as  many  of  them  hare 
appeared  before.  One  of  those  which  is  now  given  for  tho  first  time — tho  fifth 
ode  of  the  third  book — is,  however,  worth  an  attentive  study,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  bond  fide  working-out  in  translation  of  all  that  is  hinted,  as  weU  aa  expressed, 
in  the  Latin.  For  instance,  the  antithesis  between  "  coli "  and  "  populata,"  in 
y.  24,  finds  more  vivid  expression  in  tho  translated  languago,  than  to  many 
minds  it  would  present  in  the  original.  Professor  Conington  contents  himself 
with  translating 

"Etarva 
Marte  coli  populata  nostro." 

"  The  fields  wo  spoiled  with  com  are  green." 

And  Theodore  Martin  hits  tho  words  off  moro  effectively — 

"  Ay,  Roman  troops  I've  seen  disgraced 
To  till  the  plains  they  had  laid  waste." 

But  it  is  reserved  to  Mr.  Calverley  to  give  the  most  complete  image  of  present 
degradation  as  set  against  past  glory,  when  he  turns  the  passage, 

"  And  through  portals  now 
Flung  wide,  our  soldiers  troop  to  plough. 
As  once  they  trooped  to  tcaste,  tho  lands." 

Most  happily,  too,  does  he  render  the  close  of  this  glorious  ode,  the  Latin  tert 
■of  which  we  will  not  suppose  any  reader  can  have  forgotten : — 

"  Yet  knew  he  what  wild  tortures  lay 
Before  him  :  knowing,  put  aside 
Ilia  kin,  his  countrymen — who  tried 
To  bar  his  path,  and  bade  him  stay : 

"  He  might  bo  hastening  on  his  way — 
A  lawyer  freed  from  business— down 
To  green  Venafrum,  or  a  town 
Of  Si»rta,  for  a  holiday."  (p.  168.) 

"Wo  need  have  the  less  scruple  in  referring  rotidors  to  the  book  before  tis  for 
some  idea  of  the  neatness  of  Mr.  Calverley  s  versions  into  Ijatin,  because  we 
have  bestowed  some  pains  in  establishing  his  possession  of  the  concurrent  gift 
of  turning  Latin  into  English.  It  might  have  sorely  puzzled  Pope  to  write  a 
copy  of  Greek  hexameters ;  and  Dryden  would  have  been  less  at  home  in  Latin 
than  in  English  heroics  and  elegiacs.  But  where  modem  translations  evince 
such  nice  appreciation  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  particular  clauses,  as  well  of 
the  general  scope,  as   is  manifest   in  Calverley's  Eclogaea  and  Conington's 
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*'  iEncid,"  it  is  n  porfeclly  snfo  oourao  to  go  bail  for  those  authors'  grasp  of  tho 
kindrod  and  coUiitorol  talent. 

A  remark  or  two  must  bo  mado  on  Mr.  Calverloy's  Ilomeric  tnuuslations. 
Their  characteristic  fofthire,  distineruiahinf;  thom  in  a  vory  appreciable  degree 
from  most  of  tho  Torsions  of  tho  "  Iliad,"  with  which  tho  press  hiis  teemed  of 
late  years,  is  what  Professor  Arnold  would  call  thoir  "  Bibliolatry."  We  ore 
apt  to  regard  that  uprightly  writer  as  one  who,  to  use  tho  worda  of  the  viTiter 
of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  might  drive  his  carriage  on  a  "  dogma,"  while  others 
could  acarco  maintain  a  gig  ujKin  it.  And  a  good  portion  of  the  lectures  on 
translating  Homer  was  a  splendid  sample  of  "  tino,  tluent,  unhesitiitin;<  dog- 
matism." But  never  was  truer  truth  cnunciatixl,  than  by  Matthew  Arnold  whcro 
he  suggests  that  "tho-  Bible  is  the  grand  mine  of  dicuon  for  the  translator  of 
Hooner,"  and  that  "  there  is  one  English  l)Ook,  and  one  only,  whore,  us  in  the 
*  Hiad '  itself,  perfect  plflinness  of  sjxiech  is  aUie<l  ■with  jierfoct  nobleness,  and 
that  book  is  tho  Biblo  '  (Lecture  iii.  jip.  86,  87).  Now,  whether  at  his  own  pro- 
j)cr  motion,  or  because  ho  has  taken  hood  to  Mr.  Arnold's  hint,  Mr.  Calvcrloy 
lias  certainly  illustrated  tho  position,  that  tho  langxiage  of  uur  En^-li^h  Bible 
adapts  itself  in  force,  simplicity,  and  general  tone  to  tho  English  translation 
of  Uomer,  with  more  success  and  otTect  than  any  of  his  compeers.  Ono  sees 
this  in  innumcrablo  little  suatches  trom  tho  body  of  his  translation, — t.g., 

"  *i)itTo  yAp  &avaiv  on  'pa  Ovqffcovroc  uparo"  (i.  S6). 
"  For  iho  Mw^ 
Achuona  dying,  and  it  pitied  her." 

"  'oXX'  i9i,  pi)  p  'IpiBtZi,  aaiiripot  uc  ((  I'tqai  (i.  32.) 

"  But  go  ;  provoke  mo  not, 
So  pcradvcnturo  may  we  part  in  peace." 

"Sc  ri  Bfoif  iriir<i9i)r(i(,  /idXa  r  'itXvov  avroS  (i.  310.) 
"  To  him  that  heeds  thom  will  tho  Gods  give  car." 

80  much,  indeed,  has  Mr.  Calverley  availed  himself  of  tho  Biblical  turn  of 
expreasion,  that  if  one  were  illustrating  the  religious  tono  of  Uomer's  mind  by 
Tttwing'*"  from  his  "  Iliad,"  we  should  feel  our  case  strengthened  by  citation  of 
him  from  Mr.  Colverley's  version.  Nor  indeed  is  his  imitation  of  scriptural  modes 
of  expression  always  discoverable  in  the  use  of  particular  and  familiar  phrase- 
ology. Often  it  is  m  the  tone,  often  in  the  simplicity  of  diction  ond  ccpnstructinn. 
When  ho  renders  the  finishing  lines  of  tho  speech  in  which  Achilles  tells  Aira- 
meinnon  of  his  purpose  to  return  home  to  Pthia,  it  is  astonishing  how  will  a 
familiarity  with  tho  Pinglish  Biblo  helps  him  to  turn  tho  phrase  "  ou  pky  yap  aoi 
won  laov  fx"  y'fi"  ('•  ^3 — 71). 

"  3fy  gifts  are  not  at  ihij  gifl»,  whan  the  Oreeld 
Lay  low  some  goodly  p<ieplod  town  of  Troy : 
My  hands  the  burden  ul'  the  woory  war 
Hurt  bear :  but  thy  share  when  we  part  the  apoil 
It  gnsatest.    I  lome  small  iocrvt  morsel  take 
Back  to  my  ships,  when  I  am  faint  with  strife. 
But  now  I  go  to  iHhia.     Be»t  to  wend 
Back  with  my  l>cakDd  ^ihips.     And  scarce  wilt  thou — 
Say  I,  disdained  I — fill  high  thy  ciip. 
With  treasure  and  with  wealth  abiding  here."  (pp.  10,  U.) 

And  when  ho  has  to  turn  tho  sacrificial  lino  (i.  317)— 

"  KviVn;  i'  oipaviv  Lnv  tXiff<rp;iii>i)  vtpl  tavv^, 

his  rendering  is  tho  moro  offectivo  and  welcome  becatiao  tho  Englishing  of 
Kvlmi)  is  another  echo  of  Scripture, — 

,  "  Up  to  heaven 

Went  the  fwcet  saTonr,  with  tho  curling  imokc." 

Sometimes  the  solo  debt  thot  he  contracts  at  tho  source  wo  hnvo  indicated,  is  ono 
of  simplicity  of  tono.  Yet  what  a  happy  boi-rowing  it  is,  when  it  ronderB  Mr. 
Calyorley's  Ilomeric  tronslatioua  so  answerable  to  the  original,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing instance  (i.  -172-4) :— 
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"  mil  xaviiiiipioi  fioXieg  Qibv  Waatovre 
KnXiv  aiiiovTit  iraiqoca,  covpot  Axaiuv,  | 
niXirovris  'Etaipyor    6  ii  ^piva  Tipmr'  aicovuv. 

"With  songs  the  livelong  day  they  soothed  the  god,  ' 
Those  Grecian  warriors.    Sweet  the  hymns  they  sang. 
The  Far-destroyer  listened,  and  was  glad." 

"Wo  have  been  accustomed  to  think  much  of  Mr.  Calrerley  as  a  Latin  scholar, 
and  unquestionably  thoro  is  abundant  proof  of  his  claims  to  this  distinction ; 
but  such  is  his  success  in  the  instalment  of  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  which  he  has  now 
for  the  first  time  printed,  that  wore  it  not  for  the  crowded  state  of  the  field,  we 
could  wish  him  to  lot  the  Latin  laurels  he  has  won  in  time  past  suffice  his  am- 
bition, and  to  devote  himself  to  the  translation  of  the  king  of  Greek  bards.  To 
whichsoever  language,  however,  he  applies  his  unquestionable  powers  of  trans- 
lation, it  is  certain  that  ho  will  find  row  contemporaries  to  match,  and  fewer,  if 
indeed  any,  to  outvie  him. 


To,  et  ie»  Pn'nclpes  de  '89.      Fantaitie  Chiaoite.     Par  H.  Pessakd.     Preface  do 
M.  Prevost-Paradol.    Bruxolles :  A.  Lacroix  et  Cie.,  Editeurs.     1866. 
Liberalism  in  France  is  hopeful.    The  opposition  has  just  gained  one  im- 
portant point — it  has  made  itself  felt,  and  has  carried  with  it  a  certain  ndmber 
of  the  steady  Govommont  supporters.  This,  which  M.  Rouhor,  that ' '  sonorous  pro- 
vincial axlvocato,"  denoiuices  as  treason,  looks  very  like  the  awakening  of  some 
sort  of  independence  in  the  Assembly.  When  this  feeling  has  once  gained  ground, 
no  one  knows  what  may  happen  next;  for  then  may  come  on  at  any  moment  the 
trial  of  strength  between  the  executive  and  the  deliberative,  between  the  Emperor 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  the  members  chosen  in  the  same  unexception- 
able manner ;  indeed,  when  the  Chamber  has  got  to  feel  that  it  is  something 
more  than  a  body  meeting  pro  /ormS,  nothing  but  the  most  consummate  wisdom, 
aided  by  a  spirit  of  concession  on  both  sides,  will  bo  able  to  prevent  a  collision. 
However,  for  the  present,  certain  small  concessions  have  been  gained.     The  gain 
is  so  small  that  those  who  have  hitherto  been  working  patiently  in  the  face  of  such 
wearying  opposition,  will  of  course  not  think  of  relaxing  their  eflforts.    They  mart 
go  on  as  they  have  done,  pursuing  much  the  same  tactics,  for  no  others  are  as 
yet  possible.    Though  M.  Thiers  may  go  on  talking  for  four  hours  on  end,  to 
the  delight  of  all  independent  hearers,  the  Due  de  Persigny  is  still  able  to  sneer 
at  the  ' '  prodigious  infatuation  of  orators  who  think  they  are  influencing  the  course 
of  events."    But,  since  more  is  often  done  in  France  by  an  epigram  than  by  an 
orfhiinance,  since  light  literature  has  always  had  there  a  more  appreciable  power 
than  (despite  what  Dickens  and  others  have  done  in  that  way)  it  can  be  said  to 
have  among  us,  we  may  well  believe  that  M.  Pessai-d's  book,  with  M.  Paradol's 
preface,  will  do  some  good.     "Labienus,"  and  M.  Assolant's  Quaker  in  Paris, 
which  gavo  last  summer  such  a  striking  picture  of  the  gross  bribery  and 
intimidation  at  French  elections,  and  many  of  M.  Paradol's  own  writings  on  kin- 
dred subjects,  have  doubtless  not  boon  without  their  effect.   It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  strange  if  this  kind  of  writing  had  not  done  a  great  work  ;  for  it  is  the  form 
to  which,  for  a  long  time,  French  genius  has  been  tied  in  dealing  with  public 
questions.    Juvenal's  lino  has  been  parodied  among  our  neighbours.    "  Since  the 
powers  that  bo  forbid  fine  writing,  indignant  genius  satisfies  its  conscience  by 
condescending  to  satire."    Hereby,  as  M.  Paradol  says  in  his  preface.  Genius 
proves  that  it  has  not  lost  its  rights  in  France.     Cattujat  ridendo  mores.    And 
French  genius  does  not  complain  overmuch  that  its  scope  is  thus  narrowed.     This 
styleof  thing  suits  the  national  temperament,  aswell  as  the  existing  state  of  a&irs. 
Only,  says  M.  I'aradol,  laughtci*  does  no  good  unless  reflection  follows.     We  have 
now  boon  laughing  those  eighteen  years  and  more,  laughing  a  little  constrainedly 
— nay,  somewhat  timidly,  at  times.     Surely  it  is  time  to  come  to  something 
serious  ;  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  contrast  between  the  principles  whidi  we 
profess  ard  those  on  which  wo  act  is  really  as  good  a  joke  as  it  can  be  made 
to  appear;    whether  the  future,  nay  the  honour  of  France  is  not  compromised 
by  such  an  outrageous  discrepancy ;  whether  it  is  not  the  right  thing  that  our 
Government  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based  should  bo  at  one.     But  the 
French  Liberals  are  too  really  patriotic  to  wish  for  any  sudden  changes.    They 
are  ■wiUiDg  to  make  every  allowance ;  they  only  ask  for  sincerity  in  the  execu- 
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tive,  and  for  successive  instalmonte  of  freedom,  to  be  given  as  it  is  prcsamod 
they  can  be  borne,  but  offoi'duig  in  the  di.stunce,  the  prospect,  at  loaist,  of  a 
state  of  true  political  liberty.  Aa  M.  Pamdol  says,  the  state  of  thinga  in  France 
has  for  a  long  time  been  exceptional.  In  "89  the  country  made  at  one  stop  a 
gigantic  stride :  "  it  passed  from  the  rfi/inu:  of  privilofjo  to  the  most  absoluto 
cMjualitj' ; "  and  this  part  of  tho  work  of  the  revolution  still  remains  uutoiichod. 
Fnince  is  a  pure  democracy,  altlioujih  it  is  not  froo.  In  fact,  freedom  hus  never 
had  time  to  develop  there  since  the  days  when  the  reign  of  terror  dro^-e  all  men 
l;Vlld,  and  lo<l  them  almost  to  curse  tho  very  name  of  lilxirty.     Even  at  the 


I 
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l!RpBto**tion,thore  were,  on  one  side,  the  prejudices  of  tho  king  and  the  (miyrft, 
['flA  tibs  oth«r,  tho  rancorous  indignatiou  of  a  humiliated  people.  How  could 
fnH  Isstitutions  have  any  faii-pluy  between  the  two  'f  Louis  Philippe,  a  potty 
Walpolo,  acting  on  tho  (bctum  that  evoiy  man  bus  his  price,  hastened  on  the 
crisis  of  '48,  about  which  M.  Faradol  (referring  to  the  communist  views  so 
prevalent  then)  says : 

"  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  disgniccfal  that  the  moat  noblo-minded  people  on  tho  face  of 
the  earth  «hould  have  dreamed  of  solving  the  problem  of  tho  distribution  of  riches  by 
violence  or  by  laws  interfering  with  property,  and  should  have  fancied  that  the  dnjil 
u  ttcrance  of  the  great  French  Revolution  was  merely  the  broaching  of  a  schema  lor 
getting  hold  of  other  people's  goods." 

On  tho  other  hand,  ho  says,  it  was  equally  absurd  for  us  to  have  lost  our  sang- 
froid in  sight  of  a  mere  bugbear  like  this,  and  t^)  have  cried  out  for  ropres-sion 
ns  tho  only  raoiins  of  8a\'ing  us  from  the  "  reds,"  instead  of  feeling  that  tho  best 
way  to  defend  our  possessions  was  dourly  not  first  to  surrender  our  liberties. 
Freedom,  moreover,  has  never  been  won  m  a  day  in  the  way  in  which  tho  men 
of  "89  hoped  to  win  it.  No  other  state  in  the  world  has  both  hboi-ty  and  equality, 
«'Xcopt,  perhaps,  tho  grout  Ti-ausatlantic  roj)ublic,  whoso  founders  had  brought 
freedom,  abeady  full-grown,  with  tbom  from  the  mother  country,  while,  of 
course,  equality  was  with  them  a  neeessaiy  condition  of  tho  establishment  of 
thoir  new  states.  Freedom  will  come  if  we  lalxiur  hopefully  for  it.  But  if  we 
go  on  as  wo  have  boon  gf)ing.  Franco  will  be  like  a  lHMu:on-light  among  the 
nations,  enlightening  othei-s  without  profit  to  itself.  That  is  M.  Paradol's 
statement  of  tho  case.  "  Our  practice  a:id  our  principles  ai-o  thoroughly 
sundered  ;  thoy  must  bo  brought  together,  and  that  without  any  violent  shock. 
We  may  rcnuxrk,  however,  that  iucoiisistoncy  is  not  confined  to  the  French 
tJovomment.  Kvon  wo,  as  Frenchmen  are  always  very  ready  to  point  out  to 
us,  are  shcK'kingly  inconsistent.  "  Our  glorious  constitution  "  is  drunk  with 
threo  times  three  by  men  who  have  lUways  done  their  best  to  moke  it  a  dead 
thing,  to  kill  out  that  wondoi-ful  vitality  which  has  gradually  developed  it  into 
what  it  is,  and  which  is  still  working  to  make  it  Iwttor  than  it  is.  "  ITio  glorious 
and  immortal  memory  *'  Is  hailed  with  howls  of  delight  and  rounds  of  "Kentish 
I,"  by  tho  Orangemen  who  have  con.sist<jutly  opposed  tho  policy  of  him  who 
rond  doubt  was  impartially  desirous  that  all  his  subjects  should  be  eiiually 
free.  Never  mind  ;  bad  as  wo  are,  if  Yo  comes  to  travel  among  us,  he  will  find 
"tho  princij)les  of  '89"  much  better  acted  upon  over  hero  than  in  their  own 
country.  liook.  for  instance,  at  the  E»jform  procession — thei-e  is  the  very  pri\Tlet;o 
which  89  secured,  and  which  "  lo  pouvoir  "  so  unhesitatingly  refuses.  Well, 
M.  Pessard's  story  is  simple  enough.  A  Chinese  lavant  gets  hold  of  a  French 
choaaeur  who  was  severely  wounded  at  the  taking  of  the  Suuuner  Palace.  He 
brings  the  soldier  homo  and  nurses  him  carefully.  The  Frenchman  teUs  him 
aomething  of  what  has  been  and  is  going  on  in  tho  Europ<.<au  world  ;  and  Yo 
g«t«  out  of  his  friend's  kit  two  or  tliroe  old  ^newspapers,  in  reading  which  he 
often  comes  upon  tho  phrase  "  the  immortal  principles  of '89."  He  is  puzzled, 
and  can  learn  nothing  satisfactory  from  his  nulitary  guest.  What  ho  reads  in 
a  note  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  columns  puzzles  him  still  more.  But  at  la.st  he 
eeta  some  dim  notion  that  Franc*  is  a  glorious  country — the  chosen  homo  of 
freedom  and  of  the  virtues.  Now  Yo  is  rather  a  suspected  person  in  his 
own  neigbboiu'hood  :  he  has  been  punished  more  than  oiic«  for  writing  political 
and  social  essays ;  so  ho  suddenly  makes  up  his  mind  to  mignito,  and  goes  oti 
to  Paris,  via  I^jndon,  with  tho  full  intent  iif  Uiitunilising  himself  in  the  land 
which  gave  birth  to  tho  heroic  defenders  of  the  Btistille.  In  London  ho  cuta 
off  his  pigtail,  ilrivssos  himself  in  European  costume,  and  buys  "  the  Declaration 
of  tho  Rights  of  Man,"  which  ho  at  ouce^eta  snlendidly  bound,  and  hangs  round 
his  nock  by  a  gold  chain.  At  Calais  ho  is  woloomod  oahoie  by  a  custom-house 
vol,.  IV.  U  Q 
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officer,  a  police  inspector,  and  a  gendarme.  His  book  is  of  course  impounded ; 
but  he  buys  an6ther  in  Paris,  and  contents  himself  with  reading  it  night  and 
morning,  instead  of  risking  another  charge  of  coljaortage  by  hanging  it  about 
his  neck.  WTien  ho  begins  to  walk  about  the  pubhc  gardens  he  finds  French- 
men much  more  reserved  than  he  expected  on  the  topic  of  the  "  immortal 
principles."  In  fact  most  of  them  fight  a  little  shy  of  him.  Of  three  gentlemen 
whoBO  conversation  he  overheard,  the  two  who  do  enpeak  freely  about  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  education  are,  the  one  a  German,  the  other  an 
American.  The  Frenchman  who  is  with  them  cannot  think  there  is  anything 
to  complain  of  in  things  as  they  are.  It  is  true  that  not  a  dog  can  bark  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  without  the  Emperor ;  but  still  the 
Emperor  has  raised  Franco  in  the  estimation  of  all  Europe-^made  her,  in  fact, 
before  a  new  Germany  sprang  to  life  from  the  field  of  Sadowa,  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  the  Continent.  "So  long  as  he  does  this  (says  the  Frenchman)  we 
don't  trouble  ourselves  very  much  about  potty  restrictions."  Here  is  just  the 
danger ;  the  Emperor  is  not  doing  this  now.  He  is  losing  prtstige.  There  is 
Mexico ;  there  is  tno  disgrace  of  having  given  way  to  Bismarck.  And  if  the  French 
get  no  compensating  glory,  ugly  mistakes  abroad  and  vexatious  interference  at 
home  will  not,  wo  may  be  sure,  be  criticised  so  tenderly  as  they  hare  hitherto 
been.  Hearing  the  Frenchman  utter  such  very  despotic  sentiments  as  those  cited 
above — sentiments  which  make  him  cry  out,  "  You  a  Frenchman  ?  I  should  have 
taken  you  for  a  Turk  " — Yo  thinks  he  may  get  some  light  as  to  the  real  state  of 
things  if  ho  reads  the  newest  history.  Ho  is  all  the  more  anxious  to  be  sot  right, 
because  one  civil  old  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  several  times  had  a  aiai, 
takes  him  for  a  spy,  and  tells  him  as  much,  when  he  is  beginning  to  talk  about 
his  beloved  '  *  principles ; "  walks  away  frtim  him,  in  fact,  with  a  very  ugly  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  So  he  hires  a  hackney  coach,  and  drives  to  a  bookseller's;  and 
during  the  drive  ho  finds  out  that  in  the  land  of  freedom  drivers  are  not  allowed 
to  smoke,  nor  to  have  a  lash  to  their  whips,  nor  even  to  enjoy  a  chat  with  their 
"  fare  "  when  the  drive  is  over. 

"  Dear  me  (is  the  philosopher's  entry  in  his  diary),  the  French  hackney  coachman 
must  be  one  of  the  dangcroiu  classes,  for  the  police  never  give  him  a  moment's  rest,  and 
enforce  rules  with  regwrd  to  them  which  could  be  of  no  use  in  the  case  of  free  ritiniu. 
Ah !  I  remoniber,  among  us,  prisoners  after  condenumtion  are  deprived  of  their  tea  and 
tobacco.     How  strange  it  is  that  certain  customs  are  common  to  the  whole  human  race." 

It  is  hard  to  choose  a  history,  for,  as  the  bookseller  points  out,  history  differs 
according  to  vour  point  of  view ;  and  an  author,  too,  differs  in  his  estimate  of 
events,  according  to  whether  ho  is  young  and  unsetUed,  or  quietly  ensconced 
in  a  "plaoo"  which  he  has  no  intention  whatever  of  giving  up.  The  end  is 
that  "io  oi-dors  a  great  many  books,  and  hires  a  history  professor  to  read 
thorn  with  him.  The  professor  is  not  a  success ;  he  turns  out  to  be  a  cynical 
grumbler,   and  Yo  astoni.shes  him  by  asking  him  one  day,  "  Ne  aeriez-vous 

1)a8  soptcmbriseur  'f "  Our  Chinaman  s  next  instructor  is  his  porter,  who  tells 
lim  the  sad  story  of  his  life — how,  being  then  a  yoimg  man,  just  home  from 
foreign  senice,  he  was  carrying  a  bunch  of  violets  to  his  betrothed,  when  he  acci- 
dentally came  upon  a  bamcade  (it  was  in  1832),  and  got  wounded  and  taken 
prisduer.  From  that  day  forth  he  has  been  tutpect;  and  the  shadow  of  suspicion 
dogs  him  all  his  life  through,  no  matter  who  may  be  in  power.  The  merest  rumour 
is  enough  to  get  him  arrested;  and,  the  moment  he  is  brought  before  the  authorities, 
be  they  '48  men  or  Napoloonists,  his  "dossier"  is  taken  down,  and  the  Crown 
prosecutor  roads  with  duo  emphasis  that  Joauron  had  been  taken  at  the  foot  of  a 
Darricade  with  a  Bonapartist  "  favour  "  in  his  pocket,  and  had  only  escaped  by  the 
leniency  of  his  judge.  Yo  takes  the  story  very  much  to  heart,  writes  it  down, 
under  the  title  of  "a  freeman's  history,"  and  wants  the  papers  to  publish  it 
A  Government  paper  will  take  it,  with  alterations,  provided  he  will  change  the 
title  to  "  ImproDablc  Story,"  and  will  add  a  note,  sajing  that  the  whole  is  purs 
fiction,  and  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  average  value  of  such  trumped-up  tales, 
Tho  opposition  paper  won't  have  it  in  any  shape ;  and  recommended  the  author 
to  take  it  to  Bi-ussels  or  Geneva.  Yo  gets  angry,  and  says,  "  Well,  Fll 
start  a  ncwspaj)or  on  my  own  account ;  it  ■mil  be  something  to  amuse  me,  and 
I  can  droj)  it  at  any  time  ;  besides,  it  may  do  good  by  keepmg  people  in  mind 
of  those  seemingly  half-forgotten  '  principles  of  '89.' "  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
start  a  newspaper  in  France,  even  for  a  native.  So  Yo,  not  being  able  evoi 
to  get  his  book  printed  in  pamphlet-shape,  gives  up  tho  idea,  and  oomos  home 
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to  be  orrestod,  tho  moment  he  gets  mside  his  room,  for  tho  debt  to  his  booksellor. 
He  is  takr<n  to  t'lichy,  where  there  seems  much  more  freedom  than  theru  is  in  tho 
outer  world,  and  where  a  real  parliament  that  can  stop  the  supplies,  and  not  tho 
poor  ghost  of  one,  sits  and  debates.  He  is  not  there  long ;  his  {wrter  goes  to  his 
bunker's,  and  tlioy  send  a  cheque  up  to  arrange  matters ;  and  Yo,  fi^  again, 
is  carried  off  to  Auvergno  by  a  friend  who  takes  an  interest  in  tho  fi)rthc<iming 
elections.  Tho  account  of  what  goes  on  at  the  glass-blowers'  Tillage  of  B  *  *  * 
les  Verriers  is  the  choice  bit  of  tho  whole  book.  It  is  very  well  to  talk  of 
Totnes  and  liOncaster  and  Groat  Yarmouth :  but  our  bribery  is  the  work  of 
the  candidates  themselves.  Government  never  interferes,  except  (they  say) 
among  the  dockyard  men.  In  Franco  the  Government  candidate  bos  the  run 
of  the  ■mnirie,  and  .is  honoured  with  a  gendarme  to  go  about  with  him.  Nay, 
on  this  occasion,  the  oppositidn  man  is  seized  at  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
and  would  be  "  taken  up,"  but  for  Yo,  who  talks  a  lot  of  his  "  principles 
of  '89  "  to  the  rural  policeman,  and  so  puzzles  him  that  he  thinks  he  must  have 
misunderstood  tho  aiimif/iie,  and  actuallv  lets  his  prisoner  go.  The  Government 
man,  a  great  cool  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhoini,  enters  the  place  with  quite 
a  little  triumphal  procession.  Fii-st  goes  the  gendarme,  sword  in  hand,  and  very 
drunk,  making  demonstrations  agiiinst  the  liiokers-on  on  each  side.  Then  oimo 
a  couple  of  calves  with  tho  foil  in  which  chiK?olato  is  wrapped  round  their  horns ; 
then  a  big  lump  of  coal  to  roost  them  with  ;  then  a  party  of  miners  ;  and  lastly 
a  great  tun  of  wine  labelled  "  Yin  de  M.  Japprouve."  Tho  worst  iH)int  about 
M.  Japprouve  is  that  he  stutters  terribly  ;  whenever  thei-o  is  any  sjieeohily'ing 

foing  on  ho  "  has  a  very  bad  sore  throat,"  and  all  tho  talk  devolves  on  M. 
ubtil,  a  clover  Government  agent.  The  fun  of  the  thing  is  that  at  the  mayor's 
dinner,  Yo  makes  one  of  liis  '89  speeches,  expressing  his  feelings  rather 
strongly  about  Government  bringing  forward  its  own  candidate,  and  about  tho 
unscrupulous  use  of  power  in  furwarding  his  election.  Now,  a  mysterv  attaches 
to  Yo  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  at  B.  Ilis  friend  has  purposel}'  said  as  little 
about  him  as  iKwsible ;  and,  as  nobody  but  an  Englishman  is  Mipjiosod  capable 
of  travelling  for  fun,  or  merely  to  see  what  is  going  on,  he  is  set  down  as  "  S4)nio 
at  one  "  who  has  been  sent  down  by  Oovomment  to  play  the  spy  on  prefect 
sub-prefect,  even  as  they  do  on  the  different  mayors.  This  feeling  is 
strengthened  when  the  dnmken  gendarme,  who  had  alarmed  all  "  tho  fiionds 
of  order "  by  telling  them  that,  nolnidy  knows  how,  the  villngo  had  got  filled 
with  opjMjsition  "  ])osters,"  and  who  hnd  been  told  to  go  and  tear  them  don-n 
as  fast  as  he  could,  pulls  down  the  T»Tong  ones.  Hereupon  everjbody  thinks 
there  must  bo  new  orders  from  head-quarters.  Else  how  could  the  mayor  have 
taken  such  a  step  ?  M.  Subtil,  the  agent,  is  tho  first  to  come  to  Yo,  and 
beg  his  purdon,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  feeling  that  it  was  rather  imkiu<l 
not  to  nave  given  him  a  hint  of  what  was  in  the  wind.  The  whole  scene  is 
irresistibly  comic.  The  poor  mayor  is  in  a  terril>le  state ;  tliinks  everyl)ody 
is  plotting  agfiinst  him,  and  leaving  him  in  the  lurch.  Indeed,  it  all  gives  us 
a  sad  picture  of  the  state  of  suspicion  in  which  our  neighlK>iu^  live ;  a  Imd 
preponttion,  by  the  way,  for  that  freer  political  life  after  which  M.  I'aradol 
Lopes  they  are  aspiring.  Well,  the  result  is  that  tho  opposition  man  comes  in. 
B  •  *  *  les  Verriers  votes  for  him  en  matt*,  and  the  votes  of  B.  turn  the  scalo 
in  the  whole  electoral  division.  All  does  not  end  here,  however.  The  mayor 
eends  a  dispati'h  to  tho  prefect,  congratulating  him  on  everj'thing  having  gone 
on  as  it  ought  to  have  gone ;  and  gets  an  answer — his  own  dismi«4al,  the  dis- 
missal of  the  blundering  gendanno,  and  an  order  for  •'  Yo,  a  meddling  Chinese 
doctor,"  to  quit  the  country  within  eight-and-forfy  hours.  The  mdignunt 
philosopher  sails  away  from  Marsoilles  ;  and  the  last  figures  ho  sees  on  shon", 
lUBt  as  he  has  flung  the  "principles"  which  had  got  him  into  so  m.any  scrapes 
mlo  the  water,  are  a  custom-house  officer,  a  gemlarme,  and  a  policeman. 

There :  tho  book  must  speak  for  itself.  It  does  not  need,  nor  indeed  will  it 
boar,  much  criticLim.  If  it  cannot,  by  reason  of  its  size,  be  coUotl  u  si^nib,  it  is, 
ot  any  rote,  a  gixnl  heavy  rocket.  Yes,  undoubtedly  hi.<ttvy  here  and  there; 
that  IS  just  its  fault.  But  hero  and  there,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  bn^4ik9  out  into 
jrough  fun  ;  and  if  M.  Paradol's  estimate  of  it,  when  he  says,  "  It  would  bo 
to  joke  in  livelier  style  on  so  serious  a  subject,  or  to  give  a  mort>  niqiuuit 
turn  to  such  a  melancholy  truth,"  is  rather  high,  still  the  Ixnjk  is  wortn  read- 
ing. Yo  does  not  get  in  for  everything  which  might  hove  befallen  on  inex])erieuc»'<l 
forei^er ;  he  escapes  many  of  tho  otliciol  pitfalls  into  which  oven  English  people 
occasionally  tumble.     Neither  is  he  a  very  original  character.     Ixiug  before  the 
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Lettres  Pertanet  and  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World,  the  flan  hnd  been  adopted 
of  making  on  outlandish  foreigner  the  medium  for  criticising  one'a  social  or 
political  state.  Why  even  Aiistophanes,  in  souio  of  the  scenes  of  his  Achamians, 
introduces  his  Bcootian  and  Mogarian,  as  the  mouth;iioccB  of  hiH  political  discon- 
tent. But,  original  or  not  original,  M.  Possard  has  written  a  useful  book ;  and 
though  his  Chinaman  is  often  a  good  deal  like  a  lay-iiguro,  and  liecomos  a  great 
bore  when  ho  maunders  over  the  hai-d  fate  of  the  i><K)r  ameieryr,  Jeaui-on,  still  wo 
cannot  jiart  from  hitn  without  wisliing  that  the  next  time  ho  comes  to  Western 


wOl  fare  lx)tter  at  tlio  hands  of  the  authorities  than  lettej's  in  general  have  during 
this  last  porft -office  "  raid."  Fortunately  for  Yo,  neither  the  Count  de  Chambord 
nor  any  other  notable  were  sujiposod  to  he  sending  about  circulars  during  the  time 
ho  was  in  Fi-ance ;  and  therafore  be  was  able  to  write  quite  freely  to  hia  corre- 
spoiidents  at  home,  and  to  get  their  an.'m-ers  in  due  course.  Else  we  can  well 
fancy  ho  would  uot  have  waited  to  be  turned  out,  but  would  himself  have  left 
the  country  in  disgust.  II.  S.  Fauan. 

T?t«  Laryngotcope  in  Di»m»e»  of  tJie  Throat.     By  Morreu.  MACKEirziE,  M.D. 
Loud.,  M.n.C.P.     London  :  Robert  Hordwicke. 

The  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  first  edition  of  thw  work,  its  reprint  and  favour- 
able reception  in  America,  and  its  tiunalation  into  French,  sulBciontly  indicate 
its  general  importance. 

Those  only  who  have  witnessed  the  operations  of  the  laryngoscfipo  at  the 
throat  hospital  in  Golden  Sciuaro,  can  realise  its  wonderful  power  and  simplicity. 

The  laryngoscope  is  an  instrument  for  examining  the  lower  part  of  tlio  throat 
during  life.  The  ])atieiit  having  o])eued  his  mouth,  a  small  mirror  is  inti'oducixl 
to  the  back  of  the  throat  so  a«  to  face  down  the  thi'out,  and  just  turned  suffi- 
ciently for  the  operator,  on  looking  into  the  mouth,  to  see  any  image  reflecte«l 
on  tlie  surface  of  the  mirror.  But  where  does  tlie  light  come  from  ?  Close  to 
the  operator  is  a  strong  lamp.  The  o])erator  catches  the  light  on  a  polished  steel 
plato  fa.«iteiiod  over  his  own  eye,  but  pierced  in  the  centre  so  as  to  allow  him  to 
see  through.  The  light  thus  reflected  is  casilj'  concentrated  on  the  little  mirror 
pa.s.«od  to  the  back  of  the  patient's  throat.  Tho  light  from  the  mirror  shines 
down  the  tluoat,  and  tho  illuminated  cavities  with  their  various  diseases  ap^iear 
reflected  brightly  on  tho  surface  of  the  mirror. 

This  seems  simple  enough,  and  yet  it  was  not  till  tho  middle  of  last  century 
that  any  one  thought  of  apjJying  the  long-known  dental  mirror  used  for  examin- 
ing cavities  in  the  teeth,  to  tho  back  of  the  throat ;  and  it  is  a.s  strange,  with 
Dr.  Mackenzie's  simjile  instrument  before  us,  to  road  the  long  list  of  clumsy  and 
hopeless  attempts  which  pi-ecedod  it,  as  it  is  with  our  present  knowledge  to  look 
at  some  of  tho  incrodibly  awkwiird  old  steam-engines.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Bim])licity,  and  with  it  ]wjwer,  has  been  attained  only  at  tho  cost  of  rej)eatod 
failure  and  jiatient  experiment.  Is  it  m>t  incrciUblo  tliat  the  simple  use  of  arti- 
ficial light  never,  until  (juito  recently,  occurred  to  those  who  were  seeking  to 
improve  the  laryngoscope  'r  or,  again,  that  tho  carl}'  attempts  to  reflect  tho 
interior  of  the  tlmmt  upon  a  minor  placed  in!<ido  tho  mouth  wore  long  hampered 
by  tho  oxtniordinarj'  (lehurion  that  one  mirror  wsts  needed  to  shine  down  tho 
throat  and  another  to  reflect  tho  throat  so  illuminated,  whon  it  is  now  obvious 
that  one  mirror  will  illuminate,  and  at  the  same  moment  reflect  what  it  illn- 
minates? 

Thus  one  mirror  in  tho  mouth,  and  a  lamp  instead  of  sunlight  outside,  are 
the  two  biiporlant  simplifications  which  it  has  taken  tho  lives  of  many  scientific 
mon  to  arrive  at,  and  thus  mode  the  larjoigoscope  the  means  of  saving  the  lives 
of  many  thousands  of  patients. 

A  whole  close  of  diseases  coimected  with  the  voice  now  pold  to  medical  treat- 
ment simply  bc»cau8e  in  a  moment  tho  vocal  cords,  never  before  seen  in  any  living 
subject,  become  visible  upon  the  laryngeal  mirror. 

The  mirror  is  introduced,  tho  patient  says  "A,"  tho  vocal  cords  appear  to 
open  and  shut  like  doors  at  each  utterance,  and  the  whole  state  of  the  surround- 
ing cavity  can  be  leisurely  examined.  The  first  thirty  pages,  containing  a  history 
of  the  invention,  are  most  interesting  and  readable  ;  the  last  1*23  will  bo  valuable 
to  the  profession,  and  seem  to  be  lucid  and  exhaustive. 
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385—387 ;  tntit  ar  d  pottery,  387 ;  flux, 

3H8  ;  uau  of  mctoU  uut  unknown,  388 ; 

how    tlii'y    had    got    their  com,   389; 

inhubilonta  were  of  average  aiio,   380  ; 

di(lii;iilli»8  It!)  to  nntiuniilitv  of  aotUors, 

391  ;  Dr.  Kellor'a  W.ws,  303. 
"  I^nd  At  IjMt,"   by  Kdiuund  Yatos,  re- 

ri.'wed,  422. 
"  Laryngoocope,  tho,   in  Diseases  of   the 

Throat,"    by    Dr.    Slorrell  Maokamde, 

reviewed,  668. 
"  L'E^jliao  et  I'Empiro   Romnin   au   IV. 

Sit'f^le,"  par  M.  Broglio,  reviewed,  III. 
"  Letters  from  Florcnuo  on  the    llcliginus 

Reform   Movement*  in  Ituly,"  by  VViJ- 

lium  Talmnd);i\  432. 
Liildun's    Srnnons    remarkable,  but    looo 

ntuch  on  printed  pu^,  504. 
"  Lord  .Scaton'B  lifgiment,  the  History  of," 

reviewed,  117. 
Lowo's  "  English  Primer,"  rBviewed,  431. 

Mabt,  worship  of,  what  it  ori);inalIy  was, 
473 ;  process  by  which  Jlary  was 
transfuruiid  into  a  binli'Ss  co-rodioiuer, 
477  ;  npocrj'phal  frospels  of  third  and 
fourth  oenturios  encoiiraRod  Slarioliitry, 
476;  Marj-  as  the  counterpart  of  live, 
477;  ritt's  of  monasticism,  478 ;  Aui^iis- 
tin«  and  PelaKius,  480 ;  no  proper  wor- 
ship of  MaiT  till  4:t0,  481;  in  the 
Bfvuiith  cuntur)'  Mary  bvcamu  almost  co- 
ordinate with  Christ,  484  ;  festivals  of 
Mary,  4S5. 

Mary,  policy  of,  fails  to  remo>-e  chronic 
rebt'Uiuii  in  Ireljind,  442. 

"  Ma»((iiH  at  I.iidUiw,  and  other  I'oiuan- 
eaqiios,"  reviewi-d,  4^0. 

Metricnl  tune-buoks,  IHl  ;  evils  done  by 
triple  time  tunes,  182;  inconeistencios 
of  editor*,  183;  tho  isochronous  notA- 
tion,  184  ;  tho  old  p^almodists,  IH4  ; 
Havi-rgiU's  reprint  of  Kaviuscroft's 
"  Book  of  Psalms,"  185 ;  Mr.  Hod- 
head'a  Mnrpiret  Chapel  selection,  180; 
"UldChuTih  Psalmody,"  187  ;  Thome's 
■election,  IS!);  Smalli>y'i"  JI;ind-buok," 
189 ;  "  livmns  Ancient  and  Modem," 
190;  "  The  Chorale  Book,"  191;  Ingle's 
"Pealmsand Hymns,  191;  "Tunes  New 
and  Old,"  193;  Mercers  "Church 
Psalter,"  192 ;  or}»an  tune  edition  of 
"  CongreRalional  Church  Music,"  194; 
"  The  Parish  Tune-book,"  196  ;  "  Com- 
prehensive Psalmody,"  198. 

"  Monetary  Convention,"  what  it  means, 
16;  iti  reaj)ect  to  money,  Fninre,  llid- 
gium,  Italy,  and  Kwitserland,  will  uRer 
1880  be  one,  17;  have  we  Eiif^linh  a 
weU-adjnsU'd  system  F  17 ;  what  is 
really  needful  to  cany  out  proposed 
chftngo,  18,  19;  subdivisions  of  coinage, 
19 ;  oiinafo  and  accounts,  the  dilHcul- 
tiea  of  adjustment,  20 ;  decimalisation, 
31  ;  the  ^UMM^  and  mt/ scheme,  22  ;  difB- 
eultr  with  the  ponce,  23 ;  a  simple  plan, 
half  sovereign  made  the  unit,  24  ;  ad- 
vantages, 24,  25  ;  were  public  uccnimts 
kept  Uiua,  the  public  would  soon  follow, 


25;  onlysystcmofreforming  our  English 
mouoy,  26. 

NATtmAL  science,  general  ignorance  of, 
37  ;  Mr.  Pace's  "  Geology  for  General 
Readers,"  supplies  desideratum,  38; 
heteroi?oneou«n«s  of  gcoloKicul  nomen- 
clature, 38 ;  preliminary  (lil1iculti(a  in 
geological  study,  40 ;  Mr.  Pace's  aids, 
41;  necessity  for  caution,  42  ;  Mr.  Pago's 
wise  modes  of  dealing  with  the  cnrtKini- 
ferous  rocks,  42:  old  red  sandstone, 
43 ;  nccenity  of  reconstruction,  44 ; 
revolutions  in  most  recent  deposits,  46  ; 
fossilixation— "  kitchen  middens,"  48, 
47  ;  Mr.  Page's  foregone  concluaions,47. 

CNtzix,  Shane,  444;  his  cruelties  and 
deceptions,  446 ;  objects  of  his.  last 
rebellion,  447. 

Orissa,  fiunino  in,  its  extent,  73  ;  Indian 
famines  preventible,  and  how,  75 ;  what 
is  a  famine,  76 ;  water  the  main  want, 
77  ;  irrigation,  78  ;  what  we  have  done 
in  India,  79,  81 ;  subscriptions,  82 ; 
famine  can  only  be  conquered  by  irriga- 
tion, 82 ;  effects  of  want  of  wat<!r  supply, 
83 ;  picture  of  Indian  sufl'erings,  84,  85 ; 
change  needed  in  our  govorumunl  of 
India,  88. 

Paoi's  "  Geology  for  General  Readers," 
supplies  desidi'mtum,  39 ;  hit  foregone 
cnudusionH,  47,  48. 

"  Parable  of  tho  Prodigal  Son,  the,"  with 
Notes,  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  reviewed,  286. 

Pbito,  his  H}*9tem  pure  iutelluclual  mono- 
theism, 372. 

Prvaching  in  the  present  time,  its  defects, 
27 ;  effect  upon  the  educated  layman, 
28 ;  real  objections  to  sermons,  29 ; 
effects  on  tlio  ordinary  fine  lady,  '29 ; 
fallacies  in  prt'aching,  30 ;  effects  on  the 
district  visitor,  30;  how  preaching  affects 
tho  pri'ncher  hininelf,  31  ;  SIS.  ser- 
mons, 32 ;  why  tho  ordinance  of  preach- 
ing was  of  inuru  importance  in  fonnor 
times,  32 ;  prvjtching  power  passed  to 
new  movement  party,  33  ;  suggestions 
for  improvement,  34,  37. 

Protagoras,  and  his  influence  on  Greek 
thought,  307. 

Public  schools,  taste  for  English  rradins 
now  at,  396  ;  not  much  leamt  of  Krenin 
or  German,  and  Dr.  Arnold's  pro)iusal, 
397  ;  multiplicity  of  French  mnniuils  on 
obstacle,  3'ilH ;  iKinition  of  natural  tcicnce 
not  favoumble.  31>9 ;  drawing  and 
music,  4110 ;  particular  causes  at  work 
in  particular  schools,  4(10  ;  evil  effects 
of  private  tuition  and  lack  of  indivi- 
duaJity,  401 ;  rraults  of  mercennrj-  view 
of  Icaniing,  402;  neglect  of  porcnta, 
403  ;  improvement  of  manners,  41M  ; 
morality  at  Rugby,  405 ;  expensive 
habits  and  holidays,  400 ;  value  of  ling, 
ging  and  fagging,  407 ;  Wellington's 
opinion  on  school  life,  400. 

Public  schools  report,   its   content*  ftnd 
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;»rfi  .:.  i^f.A,  \'t\  .  u/ti  Ua  am  «£- 
<;.wai«nu  t^fAmmiy,  lit,  ISA ;  nrrt&wa 
«/«!  «xi<Krviit'in  •AitMm,  liZ ;  imyp/rt>- 
ti^-tiU    nit/f.   1>M),    161;    WoKAvatn-, 

K»//ri  tt  4ii!<9«nt  tioMa,  li*.  ICl ;  Kkri- 
Uyf^ui^  *f«l  litwbjr,  1^ ;  •r>B«  muton 
</f  fvji  and  ^//orwainttJft,  >  M ;  d«*«rnsr 

lV>,\f.-,  M«r';Ui»tT«yl(in'  M.-briioI,  i6«; 
{/r/p<>*kl  V<  •■uuDine  cm«  '/f  th«  lK>yi, 
l«f),  144 ;  difftrTfAVMi  of  ofonion  im  to 
•r:b'/Unhip,  l'%  171;  d«fac-U  in  arith- 
tfMtk  iui4  ailKebn,  172 ;  (oggtation*  fur 
iniyfyrinDfiA,  173,  174,  175. 
"I'uViii:  •cIki'/U,  I/itiii  Onuinar,  the,"  by 
Um  J<«r.  K.  MiUtf,  tvhtfwtA,  276. 

lirn/AL,  Um  ini.<xtiiiip!id>ati]«  nile  of  Ca- 
tholic, tfSI ;  Mr.  WalUiu't  ri«w(  of  the 
niitiii,  \b6'i,  W  i  mt:*  onlv  one  aide  of 
th<i  troth,  di ;  <.-fl<.-cta  of  tli«  csnoni  of 
1440,  'J«,  97 ;  ptMi'tiofi  of  the  laiuUan 
divini!*,  47  ;  wtuinnn  thu  rubrica  of  1662 
unil  1(42  AitluT,  M  ;  what  t^itm  ita  im- 
IMftiUKMi  tu  th«  CiiitriVi;ny,  99 ;  why 
»o  nuiny  have  adopted  the  Weatem 
|io«ition,  100 ;  Cimplication  the  canons 
of  1440  gave  rite  to,  102;  atate  of 
fiwlinK  in  1442  notaucb  aa  to  Juatify 
return  to  mid-altar  poaition,  10.3; 
iumrmy  w/nvrxiation  Uxik,  104 ;  reaulta, 
104,  100;  Mr.  Walton'i  conatruction 
of  thii  word  "ordorinKi"  107;  not  till 
ri'iK'i  of  Uni;<!n  Annn  any  qontion  a*  to 
iiit<-i-]iri)t<iti<>n  of  riiliric  rained,  108 

Kitiinliiiin,  I«  Ki*lation  in  littlation  to,  S14  ; 
iM  riirliHiiiint  in  not  a  flt  hody  tu  Hottle 
HiK'h  i)ai'Hl.iiiiiH,  thu  opinion  of  Convo- 
riition  Hlioiild  fii-iil  bii  had,  6V>, 

ItoniK,  ( 'hiirch  uf,  (vntntst  butwoftn  Pro- 
timtJiiit  chiin'hcH  and,  210,  220;  tom- 
jMMiil  power  of  tlici  I'lijMU'y,  220  ;  two 
viowH  of  Konie,  222 ;  our  itafoty  lies  in 
tixiiiiiitiinK  and  undiinitandinK,  223 ;  in- 
t4ireiitof  "l.ntt<'nii)f  Kiineniededuuiin," 
22:i ;  why  jMirvurU  to  Ituuiu  aro  so 
kiKOtiHl,  224. 

HoriiATKN,  \\\»  notions  of  the  unity  of  Qod, 

:i7U;  hisfollowun,  871. 
BopliiHtH,  |K)wer  of  Ibo,  368. 
"MunlelliVby  Drowning, ita  dofocts,  3  ;  no 

n<li><|unti<  n|>pruoiatiun  of  the  Puritan 

cbnniel(>r,  1:I4. 
"  Kiiiiil  of  I'mtNo,  tho,"  roviowod,  112. 
8U>ie!i,  the,  )iow  tlidtr  monotheism  booamo 

imnlbeism,  974 ;  originHton  of  allogori- 

rnl  niinlo  of  inti<r]ir(ttution,  376. 
tit.  I)nvid's,lUshopof,  "Charge,"  roviowod, 

118. 

Taimi'*  "  Philosophio  do  I'Art  on  Italio," 

t»>viewi>d,  114. 
"Titular  bishojw"  (H,  451. 
"Xwij{s  for  Nosta,"  roviowod,  1.10. 


bieratsr*  fcc  isa  n 
in  earlr  o6cr:rii»  ':  •fr' 
cadneidxak,  ass  u>*  sfasst^e  ri  '^-'s. 
23*;  Paris  sad  'Jxtvei.  i-wi  :  '•-■■■■r-\ 
£41 ;  Gi  mail  -j.Iit-^liiai  Kizscrs^ 
betwwji  Ht-Mi  rA  laJT  ici  Yrtsat, 
243;  da;«a  'A  ter^ciL,  •^drarsiaia.  iii; 
organization  of  :2k  ^:iTj.«Li«a.  t^; 
what  Bona  orizisaZT-  e££r:<:«>i.  2t<: 
d«gr«e  of  Bw^jiT,  247:  tbe  ig- alt- 
tiooa,  24$:  cazidida^ea  t-x'^xz^a.  UA; 
the  banqaet,  SdC:  oeZ^lskS:-  c€  :^ 
promotion,  3-51 ;  emiben  aa^ziiar;  st 
the  muTenitiea,  2S2:  8f^-g?Td.i_.-t3t 
the  mlini^  id^a  of  the  iciddl*  aret.  3M : 
divisions  mto  natiom  aDd/tit^iia,  Sai: 
secondary  divisions  wxtxme  wi^^HM, 
257 ;  the  consistorr,  conereeasi-::*!,  aoi 
general  assembly,  239 ;  Italian  cciva^ 
sitiet  democratic.  Western  or  Fno-liA 
aristocratic,  260,  261 ;  risiiig  povor  <^ 
the  nnivetaitiea,  262,  263. 

XAVOMAs't,  Dr.,  sermons  characterised  by 
an  earnest,  familiar  style,  519. 

WaiTOK's,  W.,  position  aa  to  the  rubric, 
92,  93;  the  inextingniahable  rule  of 
Catholic  ritual,  93 ;  Mr.  Walton's  riew 
of  the  mbrio  of  1562,  96 ;  sees  only  one 
side  of  the  tmth,  96 ;  his  constractiaa 
of  tho  word  "ordering,"  107. 

Wellington's  opinion  on  school  life,  409. 

Winchester  and  Eton  schools  contnut«d 
with  Kugby  and  Harrow,  155;  Win- 
chester, boy-tutors  at,  404. 

"Woman  Sold,  A,"  reviewed,  434. 

"  Yo,  ot  les  Frincipcs  de  '89,"  reviewed, 
564. 

Zmn-A^-ESTA,  the,  where  it  is  considered 
damaging  to  evidence  of  Scripture  truth, 
51 ;  parU  of  it  doubtless  very  ancient, 
61,  66;  Dr.  Hyde's  labours,  62;  Uya- 
cintho  Anquotil  du  Perron,  63 ;  Mr. 
Bleeck's  introduction  useful,  64 ;  divi- 
sion of  the  Zend-Avesta,  66 ;  it  is  a 
sort  of  liturgy,  66 ;  doubtful  -whether 
one  or  two  Zoroasters,  67  ;  Avcata  has 
no  history,  £8  —60;  Rawlinson'sopinion, 
59 ;  oldest  portion  decidedly  dunlistic, 
60 ;  Dr.  Pusey's  opinion,  61 ;  Parsee 
traditions,  61 ;  A  vesta  compared  with 
tho  Bible,  62;  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman, 
63 ;  methods  of  purification,  &c.,  64, 65; 
the  hj-mns,  66 ;  there  can  be  no  rivalry 
between  the  Zend-Avesta  and  the  Bible, 
69 ;  prayers,  70 ;  remains  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  71. 

Zeus,  the  place  ofi  in  Greek  mythology, 
360 ;  dreary  belief  in  &to  losoa  foit:^  as 
Zeus  is  seen  in  his  very  essence,  362. 


viarva  asu  co.,  rauTBaa,  citt  boas,  loxdox. 
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